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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

UNITED PROVINCES 

VOLUME II 

ALLAHABAD DIVISION 

Allahabad Division. — A Division on the south-western 
border of the United Provinces, extending from the northern 
terraces of the Vindhyas to the Ganges, and lying between 
24*^ ii'and 26° 58' N. and 78° 10'and 82° 21' E. On the 
noi^h it is bounded by the Etawah and Farrukhabad Districts oi 
the Agra Division ; on the north-east the Ganges divides the 
greater part of the Division from Oudh, a portion of Allahabad 
District extending north of the river ; Mirzapur District lies on 
the east; and the southern and western boundaries are formed 
by Native States of the Central India Agency. The head¬ 
quarters of the Commissioner are at Allahabad City. The 
number of inhabitants at the four enumerations was as follows : 
S.377,928 (1872), 5,588,287 (1881), 5,757,121 (1891), and 
5,540,702 (1901). The portion of the Division lying south¬ 
west of the Jumna, called Bundelkhand (British), suffered more 
severely than any other part of the Provinces in the famine of 
1896-7. The total area is 17,270 square miles, and the density 
of population is 321 persons per square mile, compared with 
445 for the Provinces as a whole. The Division has the largest 
area, but is only fifth in regard to population. In 1901 Hindus 
formed 90 per cent, of the total population and Musalmans 
9 per cent. Members of other religions included Christians 
(14,989, of whom 5,005 were natives) and Jains (13,240). The 
Division contains seven Districts, as shown below :— 

Land revenue 


Cawnpore . 
Fatehpur 
Banda ^ 

Allah^l ad . 

1hansi-y 

jaiaua.'’* 

Area in 
■quare miles. 

*.384 

. 1,618 

3,060 
. 3,289 

. 2,811 

3,628 
. i,^8o 

Population, 

1901. 

1,258,868 

686,391 

631,058 

4.^8,542 

1,489.358 

616,759 

399726 

and cesses for 1903-4, 
in thousands of rupees. 
23,61 

'5,13 

10,51 

11,48 

27,39 

7*44 

11,38 


Total 17,370 

5,540.703 

1,06.94 

V.P. IX. 
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allahAbad division 


Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and part of Allahabad lie in the 
Jumna-Ganges Doab, and a portion of Allahabad extends 
north of the Ganges. The southern portions of Allahabad, 
Banda, Hamirpur, and Jhansi lie on the outer terraces of the 
Vindhyas, or are studded with outlying hills of the same 
system, while the remaining portions of these Districts and 
also Jalaun stretch northwards in a level plain. 

The Division contains 10,950 villages and 51 towns, but 
most of the latter are very small. The largest towns are 
Cawnpore (197,170 with cantonments), Allahabad (172,032 
with cantonments), Jhansi (55,724 with cantonments), and 
Banda (22,565). Cawnpore is the largest trading and 
manufacturing centre in the Provinces; Allahabad is the seat 
of Government and an important religious centre; and Jhansi 
derives its importance from its commanding position. The 
southern Districts contain a fine series of Hindu temples and 
fortresses, the memorials of the Chandel rulers of Mahoba'. 
Boun- Cawnpore District (Kanpur). —Northern District of the 
Allahabad Division, United Provinces, lying between 25^ 56' 
and river' and 26® 58' N. and 79° 31' and 80° 34' E., with an area 
system. of 2,384 square miles. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the Ganges, which divides it from the Oudh Districts of 
Hardoi and Unao; on the north-west by P'arrukhabM and 
Etawah; on the south-west by the Jumna, which separates it 
from Jalaun and Hamirpur ; and on the south-east by Fatehpur. 
Cawnpore forms part of the Doab, or great alluvial plain 
between the Ganges and the J umna; and it does not 
materially differ in its general features from other portions 
of that vast tract. It consists for the most part of a level 
plateau, varied only by the courses of the minor streams 
whose waters eventually swell the great boundary rivers. 
There is a general slope towards the south-west, and all the 
river channels trend in that direction. The Isan cuts off 
a small angle to the north, joining the Ganges shortly after its 
entry within the limits of Cawnpore; next come the Pandu 
and Rind or Arind, which traverse the central portion of the 
District from end to end; while the Sengar, after a south¬ 
westerly course through part of the District, turns south 
abruptly and falls into the Jumna. The banks of both the 
Sengar and Jumna are deeply furrowed by extensive ravines, 
which ramify in every direction from the central gorge. Their 
desolate appearance contrasts strongly with the rich and peace¬ 
ful aspect of the cultivated country above. The Ganges and 
Jumna are navigable throughout their course, but water-borne 
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traffic has decreased. Although no Jakes of any size exist, 
there are several jMls or swamps, especially in the northern 
and central portions; and in the south-west a long drainage 
line, called the Sonas, gradually deepens into a regular water¬ 
course. 

The District consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium; but Geology. 
kankar is found in all parts, and large stretches of country, 
especially in the Ganges-Pandu Doab, are covered with saline 
efflorescences. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. The Botany, 
only extensive jungles are of dhak {Butea frondosd). Groves 
of mangoes cover a larger area; and mahua (Bassia latifolid)^ 
jamun {Eugenia Jambolana\ ntm {Melia Azadirachta)^ and 
babul {Acacia arabica) are the commonest trees. 

Leopards are found near the confluence of the Sengar and Fauna. 
Jumna, ravine-deer along the Jumna, and antelope and nilgai 
in* small and decreasing numbers throughout the District. 

Wild hog are common near both the great rivers, and wolves 
along the bank of the Ganges are sometimes dangerous to 
human life. Partridges, quail, and hares are common; and 
geese, duck, teal, and other aquatic birds haunt the marshes 
in the cold weather. Fish are plentiful, and are freely used 
for food. 

The climate is hot and dry. From April to July westerly Climate 

winds prevail ; the rainy season lasts till the end of September 

. .. 11 1 i_ ’ pcralurc. 

or beginning of October, and the cold weather begins in 

November. The District is, on the whole, w^ell-drained, and 

is therefore fairly healthy. 

The average rainfall over a long series of years is 33 inches. Rainfall, 
evenly distributed throughout the District. From time to 
time there are considerable variations in the fall, which greatly 
affect agricultural conditions. In 1894 the amount was as 
much as 59 inches, and in 1897 only 19 inches. 

The early history of the District is unusually meagre, owing History, 
to the fact that it contained no town of importance, and W'as 
divided between kingdoms or provinces whose capitals were 
situated beyond its limits. Thus in the reign of Akbar it 
was divided between the sarkdrs of Kanauj, KalpI, and 
Kora. On the fall of the Mughal empire the District fell 
into the possession of the Bangash Nawib of Farrukhabad 
and remained in his power from 1738 to 1754, when the Mar 5 thas 
occupied the Lower Doab. After the great battle of Panipat 
the Farrukhabad Nawab again acquired part of the District, 
and gave some help to Shuja-ud-daula in his second attempt 

B 2 
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against the English, which ended in the victory of the latter 
near Jajmau in 1765. The result of that event was the 
restoration to the emperor Shah Alam II of a tract south of 
the Ganges, including part of this District. A few years later 
the Marathas again advanced, and the emperor joined them. 
The Oudh forces were successful in driving the Marathas out 
of the Doab, and in 1773 the territory granted to the emperor 
was assigned to the Nawab of Oudh. About 1778a British 
cantonment was founded at Cawnpore, and in 1801 the whole 
District was ceded with other territory. The later history is 
uneventful till the date of the Mutiny of 1857. The events 
of that terrible summer are described in detail in the article on 
Cawnpore City. 

The revolt commenced on June 6, when the native troops 
seized the treasury, broke open the jail, and burnt the public 
offices. For three weeks the small Eiiro[X5an garrison held 
out in entrenchments, hastily prepared in the middle of an 
open plain. On June 26 they capitulated on a sworn promise 
of protection, which was broken almost as scx)n as made. As 
the survivors of the siege were embarking in brxits for 
Allahabad, fire was suddenly opened by men in ambush. 
With hardly an exception, the men w'ere shot down on the 
spot and the women were carried off to prison, where they 
were afterwards all cut to pieces under the orders of the Nana, 
at the first sound of Havelock’s guns outside Cawnpore. 
General Havelock had fought the battles of Aung and the 
Pandti Nadi on the 15th of July, and next day took Cawnpore 
by storm. The 17th and i8th were devoted to the recovery 
of the city, and the 19th to the destruction of Bithur and the 
Nana’s palaces. Two or three unsuccessful attempts to cross 
into Oudh were hazarded; but no actual advance was made 
until the arrival of reinforcements under General Outram 
towards the end of August. Lord Clyde’s column passed 
through to the relief of Lucknow on October 19, and Colonel 
Greathed followed a week later. In November the Gwalior 
mutineers cro.s.sed the Jumna, and, being joined by a large 
force of Oudh rebels, attacked Cawnpore on the 27th, and 
obtained possession of the city, which they held till Lord 
Clyde marched in the next evening. On December 6 Lord 
Clyde routed them with great loss, and took all their guns. 
General Walpole then led a column through the country, 
restoring order in Akbarpur, RasulabSd, and Derapur. "J'he 
District was not completely pacified till after the fall of KalpI 
in May, 1858. But that event rendered its reorganization easy ; 
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and when Firoz Shah fled through it in December, 1858, his 
passage caused no disturbance. 

Some interesting copper arrow-heads and hatchets have been Ardiaco- 
found near Bithur. Along the course of the Rind stands 
a series of Hindu temples, mostly of small size, dating from 
the sixth to the ninth centuries. 

There are 6 towns and 1,962 villages in the District. In The 
spite of adverse seasons [X)pulation is increasing steadily. The 
numbers at the four enumerations were as follows : 1,156,055 
(1872), 1,181,396 (1881), 1,209,695 (1891), and 1,258,868 
(1901). Cawnjx) re con tains eight ialisils — Akbarpur, Bilhaur, 
BH(x;NiPUR (or Bukhrayan), Cawnpore, Dekapur, Narwal 
(or Sarh Salempur), Shivarajpur, and Ghatampur— the head¬ 
quarters of each Ix'ing at a place of the same name. 'I'he only 
large town is Cawnpore City, the administrative head-quarters 
of the District. The following table gives the chief statistics 
of^opulation in 1901 :— 
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Area in square i 
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Js'arwal^ 

318 

1 
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92,860 
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3,366 

Shivarajpn?. 

276 
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147.910 

5.^6 

+ O-l 

4.703 

Gliataittpur . 

34J 


233 

124,663 

366 

+ 5.8 

3.*94 

Distiijt lotal 


f) 

l,(/)2 

1,358,868 


+ 41 

50,90s 





Hindus form more than 90 [xr cent, of the population, and 
Musalmans 9 per cent. 'The density of population is generally 
lower than in the rich Districts farther west. In spite of 
distress caused by the famine of 1896-7, population increased 
between 1891 and 1901 at a higher rate than the Provincial 
average. More than 99 per cent, of the population speak 
Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Kanaujii 
The most numerous Hindu castes are: Brahmans, 172,000 ; Castes and 
ChamSrs (leather-workers and cultivators), 154,000; Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators), 122,000; Rajputs, 95,000; Lodhas 
(cultivators), 47,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 45,000; and Korls 
(weavers), 51,000. The Boriyis or BauriSs, who number 15,000, 
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are akin to the PasTs, and are not found elsewhere. Among 
Musalmans the chief groups are: Shaikhs, 53,000; Pathans, 
18,000 ; and Saiyids, 7,000. Agriculture supports 62 per cent, 
of the population, general labour more than 8 per cent., and 
personal services nearly the same proportion. Rajputs, Brah¬ 
mans, and Kurmis are the principal holders of land ; Brahmans, 
Ahirs, Rajputs, Chamars, Kachhis, and Kurmis are the chief 
cultivators. 

In 1901 there were 1,456 native Christians, of whom 547 
belonged to the Anglican communion, 330 were Methodists, 
50 Presbyterians, and 104 Roman Catholics. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has laboured here since 1833, 
and the American Methodist Mission was opened in 1871. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main agricultural divisions 
in the District. In the southern portion the Jumna and Sengar 
have an extensive system of ravines with small areas of lowland ; 
the upland away from the ravines is mainly loam, but is Viot 
very fertile, and bears some resemblance to the neighbouring 
tract of Bundelkhand south of the Jumna. A striking feature 
of this tract is the great depth of the water-level, making the 
cost of irrigation from wells almost prohibitive. The northern 
half of the District consists mainly of good fertile loam, with 
some heavy rice soil and large usar plains, particularly in the 
north and north-west. Along the Pandu and Rind are found 
stretches of lighter loam with a distinctive red colour. In the 
extreme north a strip of very light soil or bhur is found near 
the Isan. The Ganges has very little alluvial land, as in most 
parts of its course it flows close under the high bank. 

The tenures found are those common to the United Provinces. 
In the whole District, 4,336 mahals are held zaminddrty 957 
patfiddri^ and 20 bhaiydchdrd. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are given below, in square miles :— 


Tahsll. 

Total. 

Cahivatcd. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Akbarpur 

>45 

13^ 

66 

27 

Bilhaar . 

345 

163 

76 

39 

Bhognlpur 
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225 

67 

34 

Cawnpore 
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I4I 

60 

24 

Derapur. 
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186 

78 

33 

Narwal 

218 

116 

45 

22 

Shivaraipur’^ . 

276 

H 5 

80 

2T 

Ghatampnr . 

34 ^ 

216 

62 

49 

Total 

QO 

1.323 

5.34 

249 
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The principal food-crops, with the area under each in square 
miles, were : gram [26jowdr (230), barley (254), and wheat 
(230). Maize, rice, and hdjra are also important. Of the 
non-food crops, cotton covered an area of 82 square miles, 
sugar-cane 12, indigo 20, and opium 10. 

The area under cultivation has not increased during the last Improve- 
thirty years, nor is there much room for expansion. Important 
changes have, however, taken place in the crops sown. These tural 
changes have been in the direction of increasing the area under practice, 
the food-crops of the poorer classes, such as jowdr^ rice, maize, 
and minor products, all of which are grown in the autumn. 

The spring crops, especially mixed wheat and barley, and 
mixed gram and peas, have decreased in area, as have the 
valuable autumn crops, cotton and sugar-cane. A substantial 
increase has, however, been effected in the area double-cropped; 
and poppy and potatoes, which are valuable crops, though 
cofering a small area, are being more largely grown. Canal 
irrigation has also been extended to two important tracts in the 
south-west and north-east of the District. A steady demand 
exists for advances under both the Land Improvement and the 
Agriculturists’Loans Acts. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
total advances were 1-7 lakhs, of which Rs. 75,000 was advanced 
in the famine year 1896-7. In normal years the loans amount 
to Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000. 

The District has no particular breed of cattle, goats, or sheep. Cattle, 
and the best animals are all imported, the Makanpur 
being the great source of supply. Horse-breeding is not carried 
on in any part, and the ponies ordinarily bred are very inferior. 

Cawnpore is largely dependent on canals. In 1903-4, out Irrigation, 
of 534 square miles irrigated, canals supplied 362, wells 140, 
and tanks 29. Three main branches of the Lower Ganges 
Canal supply the District: namely, the Cawnpore branch, the 
Etawah branch, and the Bhognipur branch. The first of these 
is now continued through the east of Cawnpore, under the 
name of the Fatehpur branch. Unbricked wells can be made 
in all parts of the District, except in the tract near the J umna, 
and often last for many years, with annual repairs and cleaning. 

Water is raised in a leathern bucket by a rope drawm by 
bullocks. 

The only mineral products of the District are kankar or Minerals, 
nodular and block limestone, and the saline efflorescences 
called reh. 

Cawnpore City is the most important manufacturing centre man^fac- 
in the United Provinces. Cotton-spinning and weaving and tures. 
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tanning and the manufacture of leather goods are the chief 
industries carried on; but iron-work, woollen goods, sugar, and 
several other classes of articles are also manufactured. The 
twenty-five largest factories gave employment in 1903 to nearly 
17,000 hands. Outside the city there are few manufactures, 
and these are confined to the preparation of the articles required 
for local use. 

Commerce. The trade of the District largely centres in Cawnpore city, 
which not only takes the lead in industrial enterprise, but is 
also the greatest commercial mart in Upper India. Articles 
manufactured here are exported to all parts of the country, and 
several classes of goods are sent abroad. Grain and pulses, 
oilseeds, and sugar are exported; while raw cotton, salt and 
saltpetre, metals, and piece-goods are imported for distribution 
to the surrounding Districts. The traffic is largely carried on 
the railway; but grain and cotton are also brought into Cawn¬ 
pore by road and by the Lower Ganges Canal. ^ 

Railways Cawnpore is an important railway junction. The oldest line 

and roads, jg Indian Railway, which passes across the District 

from east to west. Through communication with Bombay is 
supplied by the Indian Midland branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, while a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway runs to Lucknow. The Cavmpore-Achhnerd metre- 
gauge line traverses a rich tract in the Agra Division, and is 
connected with the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The 
District is well supplied with means of communication, being 
the centre of a system of metalled roads radiating in all direc¬ 
tions with a total length of 205 miles, maintained by the Public 
Works department, 148 miles being repaired at the cost of 
Provincial revenues. There are also 798 miles of unmetalled 
roads in charge of the District board. Avenues of trees are 
kept up on 567 miles. The main routes are the grand trunk 
road, and the roads from Cawnpore city to Jhansi and Saugor, 
and to Hamirpur. 

Famine, Cawnpore is not liable to such severe famine as are the 
Districts situated to the west and south, but contains several 
tracts in which distress is caused by drought. The terrible 
famine of 1770 extended to this District, and in 1783-4 people 
and cattle died by thousands. Distress was felt in 1803-4, and 
the famine of 1837 visited Cawnpore with frightful severity. 
Cattle died by herds, and whole villages were depopulated. In 
1860-1 some distress was felt, but the extension of canal irriga¬ 
tion has been very effective to prevent famine ; and in 1868-9 
and 1877-8 there was little damage. In 1896-7 distress was 
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severely felt in the parts not protected by canals, and was, 
as usual, aggravated by the inrush of starving people from 
Bundelkhand. In February, 1897, 139,600 persons were in 
receipt of relief, and more than 4 lakhs was spent on relief 
works. Large advances were ■ made for seed, bullocks, and 
wells, and the District recovered rapidly. 

The District officer is usually assisted by two members of the District 
Indian Civil Service, and by four Deputy-Collectors recruited 
in India. A tahsllddr resides at the head-quarters of each 
iahsily and two Executive Engineers in charge of divisions of 
the Lower Ganges Canal are stationed at Cawnpore city. 

There are two District Munsifs. The Subordinate Judge Civil 
and District Judge have civil jurisdiction throughout Cawnpore 
and Fatehpur Districts, and the latter is also Sessions Judge 
for both Districts, but only hears appellate criminal cases from 
Fatehpur. The District is not specially notable for crime. In 
190?) a serious riot attended by loss of life took place in the 
city, and extra police were quartered on it for a time. Female 
infanticide was formerly suspected; but the last names were re¬ 
moved from the register of persons under surveillance in 1903. 

Cawnpore was acquired in 1801, and when first formed Land 

included parts of the present Districts of Farrukhabad and 

‘ * adonmis* 

Fatehpur. The administrator under the Nawab of Oudh before tration. 

cession had been the celebrated eunuch, Almas All Khan, 
whose method was that of assessing revenue at the highest 
figure which could be collected. Under British rule short-term 
settlements were made at first, based on the nominal demand 
under native rule. This demand was excessive over a series 
of years, and great scandals arose. The native officials were 
corrupt and the European officers ignorant or supine; and 
estates were brought to sale, and purchased for a song, without 
their owners knowing that they were in arrears. In 1821 a 
special commission w^as appointed, w'ith power to inquire into 
and set aside such sales. The commission annulled 185 
auction sales, and a few private sales and mortgages. In 1840 
the first regular settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 was 
carried out. The revenue demand was reduced from 23-2 to 
21*8 lakhs, and this was further reduced by Rs. 30,000, as the 
assessment was found to be too high. There Avere at that time 
two large talukas in the District, which, in accordance with the 
usual policy, were broken up and settled with the village pro¬ 
prietors. The next regular settlement was made between 1868 
and 1877, in usual method. Each village was divided into 
blocks of similar qualities of soil, and rates were selected for the 
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valuation of these. The result was an assessment of 21'6 lakhs. 
In 1903 a new settlement was commenced; but procedure has 
been simplified, as the patwdris' records were proved to be 
reliable, and where the existing demand is found to lie between 
45 and 55 per cent, of the recorded ‘assets’ no change is 
ordinarily being made. Collections on account of land revenue 
and total revenue have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

*90.1-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

21,49 

39.03 

*1,56 

33.90 

Ji. 3 > 

38.24 

21,07 

40.39 


There is only one municipality, Cawnpore city ; but five 
towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. The District 
board, which is in charge of local affairs beyond the limits of 
these towns, had an income and expenditure of 1-5 lakhs in 
1903-4, chiefly derived from rates. The expenditure included 
Rs. 60,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

There are 28 police stations; and the District Superin¬ 
tendent of police usually has 2 Assistants, and a force of 
6 inspectors, 133 subordinate officers, and 621 constables, in 
addition to 195 municipal and town police, and 2,882 rural 
and road police. The District jail contained a daily average of 
397 inmates in 1903. 

Cawnf)ore takes a fairly high place as regards the literacy of 
its population, and 4 per cent. (7 males and 0-4 females) could 
read and write in 1901. This is largely owing to the presence 
of a great city. The number of public institutions rose from 
234 with 7,028 pupils in 1880-1 to 271 with 11,177 pupils in 
1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 263 public institutions with 
12,580 pupils, of whom 529 were girls; besides 265 private 
schools with 3,406 pupils, including 131 girls. More than 
14,000 of the total number of pupils were in primary classes. 
Three of the public schools were managed by Government 
and 162 by the District and Municipal boards. The total 
expenditure on education was i-i lakhs, of which Rs. 34,000 
was met from subscriptions and other sources, Rs. 44,000 
from Local funds, Rs. 21,000 from fees, and Rs. 15,000 from 
Provincial revenues. The only college in the District is at 
Cawnpore city. 

There are 18 hospitals and dispensaries, providing accommo¬ 
dation for 153 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 107,000, including 1,600 in-patients, and 5,400 operations 
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were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 28,000, chiefly 
met from Local funds. 

About 33,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing a proportion of 26 per 1,000 of the population, 
which is rather a low figure. Vaccination is compulsory only 
in the municipality and cantonment. 

(F. N. Wright, Settlement Report^ 1878; District Gazetteer^ 
1881 [under revision].) 

Akbarpur Tahsil. —Central tahsil of Cawnpore District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 26° 15' and 26^33' N. and 79° 51' and 
80° ii' E., with an area of 245 square miles. Population 
increased from 102,256 in 1891 to 107,729 in 1901. There 
are 199 villages and one town, Akbarpur, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters (population, 4,734). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,16,000, and for cesses Rs. 35,000. 
Thef density of population, 440 persons per square mile, is 
below the District average. Three rivers flow through the 
tahsil determine its physical features. The Rind crosses 
the north and forms part of the eastern boundary. On its 
banks the soil is reddish and very fertile. The Non rises in 
a swamp and drains the central belt of loam, the fertility of 
which is diminished by barren usar and dhdk jungle. The 
soil then deteriorates as the ravines of the Sengar, which marks 
the southern boundary, are approached. Irrigation is supplied 
by the Etawah branch of the Lower Ganges Canal. In 1903-4 
the area under cultivation was 131 square miles, of which 66 
were irrigated, canals supplying two-thirds and wells most of the 
remainder. 

Bilhaur Tahsil. —Northern tahsil of Cawnpore District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 26° 31'and 26° 58' N. and 79° 40'and 
80° 8' E., with an area of 345 square miles. Population fell 
from 157,593 in 1891 to 156,261 in 1901. There are 245 
villages and one town, Bilhaur, the tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 5,143). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,00,000, and for cesses Rs. 48,000. The density of 
population, 453 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The Ganges forms the north-eastern boundary, and 
the tahsil is crossed by the Isan and Pandu, while the Rind 
flows along the southern side. Near the Isan the soil is light 
and sandy, but it improves near the Pandu, and a fertile red 
soil is found along the Rind. Many swamps in the centre of 
the tahsil are used for irrigating about ten square miles in 
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ordinary years. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
163 square miles, of which 76 were irrigated. The Cawnpore 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal is the most important source 
of irrigation, but wells supply nearly as large an area. 

Bhognipur Tahsil (or Pukhrayan).—South-western tahsil 
of Cawnpore District, United Provinces, conterminous with 
the pargana of the same name, lying between 26° 5' and 26*^ 
25' N. and 79° 31' and 80*^ 2' E., with an area of 368 square 
miles. Population increased from 120,806 in 1891 to 141,346 
in 1901. There are 308 villages and one town, Musanagar 
(population, 1,575). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,68,000, and for cesses Rs. 43,000. The density of 
population, 384 persons per square mile, is considerably below 
the District average. On the south flows the Jumna, while the 
Sengar forms part of the northern boundary and then turns 
abruptly south to meet the Jumna. Both rivers are fringed by 
deep ravines, and the soils resemble those found in Bui^del- 
KHAND. Water is only found at an immense depth, and irriga¬ 
tion is supplied almost entirely by the Bhognipur branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 225 square mile.s, of which 67 were irrigated. 

Cawnpore Tahsil.—Head-quarters tahsil of Cawnpore 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of 
the .same name, formerly known as Jajmau. It lies along the 
Ganges, between 26"^ 15' and 26® 41' N. and 80° 2' and 80® 
26' E., with an area of 283 square miles. Population increased 
from 324,628 in 1891 to 338,507 in 1901. There are 221 
villages and two towns : Cawnpore, the District and tahsil 
head-quarters (population, 197,170), and Bithur (7,173). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,56,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 41,000. The density of population, 1,196 persons 
per square mile, is more than double the District average, 
owing to the inclusion of the city. The Pandu and Rind are the 
chief rivers besides the Ganges. There is a high cliff of barren 
soil along the Ganges, pierced by ravines ; but south of this the 
soil improves and is a fertile loam, which gradually assumes 
a reddish colour south of the Pandu. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 141 square miles, of which 60 were irrigated. 
The Cawnpore and Fatehpur branches of the Lower Ganges 
Canal supply about two-fifths of the irrigated area, and wells 
most of the remainder. 

DerS.pur.— Tahsil of Cawnpore District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying between 
26° 20' and 26° 37' N. and 79® 34' and 79° 55' E., with an 
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area of 308 square miles. Population increased from 140,008 
in 1891 to 149,593 in 1901. There are 275 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,97,000, and for cesses Rs. 48,000. The density of 
population, 486 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. On the north the tahsil is bounded by the Rind, 
while the Sengar flows near the southern boundary. The 
northern portion is fertile, but the land on both banks of the 
Sengar is furrowed by deep ravines. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 186 square miles, of which 78 were irrigated, 
rhe Etawah branch of the Lower Ganges Canal serves the area 
north of the Sengar, and the Bhognipur branch part of the area 
south of that river. Canals supply nearly two-thirds of the 
irrigated area, and wells most of the remainder. 

Narwal. —-Eastern tahsil of^ Cawnpore District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
formerly called Sarh Salempur. It lies south-west of the 
Ganges, betw'een 26^'8'and 26° 25'N. and 80^ 14^ and 80^ 
34' E., with an area of 218 square miles. Population fell from 
98,784 in 1891 to 92,860 in 1901, the decrease being greater 
than in any other tahsil in the District. There are 170 villages 
and one town, Narwal, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 
2,214). demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 

Rs. 2,20,000, and for cesses 35,000. The density of popula¬ 
tion, 426 persons per square mile, is below the District average. 
From the banks of the Ganges rises a high cliff of jX)or soil; but 
the land is more fertile in the centre of the tahsil^ w^hich is 
drained by the PandCi, and in the south, where the Rind flows 
through a well-cultivated area. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation w'as 116 square miles, of which 45 were irrigated. 
Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area, and the Cawmpore 
and Fatehpur branches of the Lower Ganges Canal most of 
the remainder. ^ ; 

Shivaraj pur. — Tahsil of Cawnpore District, United ITo- 
vinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying 
along the Ganges between 26"" 31' and 26° 46' N. and 79° 55' 
and 80° 12' E., with an area of 276 .square miles. Population 
increased very .slightly from 147,823 in 1891 to 147,910 in 1901. 
There are 311 villages, but no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,75,000, and for cesses Rs. 44,000. 
The density of population, 536 persons per square mile, is 
above the District average. Along the Ganges lies a high 
ridge of hard barren or sandy soil. A small river, called the Non, 
drains a fertile tract south of this area, and the rest of the tahsil 
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is composed of rich loam through which the PSndu flows. In 
the west extensive swamps and clay land are found, where rice 
is grown. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 145 square 
miles, of which 80 were irrigated. The Cawnpore branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal supplies more than two-thirds of the irri¬ 
gated area. 

Ghatampur.—Southern takslloi Cawnpore District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying along the Jumna, between 25*^ 56' and 26° 19' N. and 
79*^ 58' and 80° 21' E., with an area of 341 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation increased from 117,797 in 1891 to 124,662 in 1901. 
There are 233 villages, but no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,76,000, and for cesses Rs. 44,000. 
The density of population, 366 persons per square mile, is the 
lowest in the District. The tahsil is divided into two portions 
by the small stream called Non. The northern half is a tract 
of fertile loam, while the southern is occupied by soils rVisem- 
bling those found in Bundelkhand, and is much cut up in 
parts by wild and bare ravines. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 216 square miles, of which 62 were irrigated. 
The Bhogni[)ur branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies 
five-sixths of the irrigated area. 

Bilhaur Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsU of the same 
name, in Cawnpore District, United Provinces, situated in 
26° 50' N. and 80° 4' E., on the grand trunk road, and on 
the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway. Population (1901), 5,143- 
The town contains a and a dispensary, and is administered 

under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,100. 
The tahsili school has about 100 scholars. 

Bithur.—Town in the tahsil and District of Cawnpore, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 37' N. and 80° 16' E., near 
the Ganges, on a branch line of the Cawnpore-Achhnera Rail¬ 
way. Population (1901), 7,173. The Hindus believe that 
Brahma celebrated the completion of the creation of the world 
by a horse sacrifice at this place. A great bathing-fair takes 
place annually in November at the Brahmavarta ghat. Early 
in the nineteenth century the civil head-quarters of the District 
were for a time at Bithur. Baji Rao, the last of the PeshwSs, 
was banished to Bithur and had extensive palaces in the town. 
H is adopted son, Dundu Pant, better known as the N^na 
Sahib, was the instigator of the massacre at Cawnpore in 1857, 
The town was captured by Havelock’s forces on July 19, when 
the palaces were utterly destroyed; but the NSna succeeded 
in making good his escape. In the neighbourhood of BithQr 
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some prehistoric copper arrow-heads and hatchets have been 
found. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an annual income of about Rs. 2,000. There is a primary 
school with 70 pupils. 

Cawnpore City.—Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name, United Provinces, situated in 26° 28' N. and 
80° 21' E., on the right bank of the Ganges, 120 miles above 
its junction with the Jumna at Allahabad ; distance by rail to 
Howrah (Calcutta) 684 miles, and to Bombay 839 miles. The 
city is the third largest in the United Provinces and is increas¬ 
ing rapidly. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows: 122,770(1872), 151,444(1881), 188,714 (1891), and 
197,170 (1901), including cantonments (24,496). In the 
eighteenth century it w'as a mere village known as Kanhaiyapur 
or Kanhpur, of which the present name is a corrupted spelling. 
Following the British victories in 1764-5 at Buxar and Jajmau, 
a trefllty was made at Fyzabad in 1773 with the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, who allowed the British to occupy 
two stations in his territories w^ith troops. The places first 
selected were Fatehgarh and a site in Hardol District; but in 
1778 the troops were moved from the latter place to Cawnpore, 
and in 1801 the District with others was ceded by the Nawab. 
Like Calcutta, the city, which is now the most important trade 
centre in Upper India, owes everything to British influence. 
The population in 1901 included 144,123 Hindus, 46,949 
Musalmans, and about 4,000 Christians, of whom nearly 3,000 
were Europeans or Eurasians. The civil lines and cantonments 
stretch for several miles along the river bank, and separate the 
native city from it The latter is of mean appearance, and 
consists of a maze of narrow winding streets. 

In 1857 Cawnpore was the scene of several of the most The 
terrible episodes of the Mutiny. The native garrison included 
a company of artillery, a regiment of cavalry, and three regi¬ 
ments of infantry, while there were only 200 British troops. 
Inflammatory rumours had already spread before the outbreak 
at Meerut on May 9, and the news of that disturbance in¬ 
creased them. On May 20 General Wheeler telegraphed to 
Lucknow for reinforcements; but Sir Henry Lawrence could 
sy)are only fifty men. The General then appealed to Dundu 
Pant, adopted son of the last Peshwa, who was living at Bithur, 
twelve miles away, and who had a grievance against the British 
Government, owing to their refusal to recognize his succession 
to the late Peshwa’s pension and title. Dundu Pant, more 
familiarly known as the N^a Sahib, brought in 300 horse and 
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foot with two guns. Before the end of May an entrenchment 
was prepared, consisting of a shallow trench and miserable 
parapet 4 or 5 feet high, surrounding two long single-storied 
barracks^ the whole enclosure ^ being but 200 yards square. On 
June 2 the fifty men who had come from Lucknow were sent 
back with fifty more of the Cawnpore garrison. During the 
night of June 4 the outbreak began with the departure of the 
cavalry regiment, followed by the ist Infantry, and the next day 
by the other two regiments. In no case were the European 
officers injured, and a few men from all the regiments, 
mostly native officers, joined the English in their entrench¬ 
ments. The sepoys, after plundering the treasury and houses 
in the civil station and opening the jail, had started for Delhi; 
but on June 6 the Nana, who had thrown off his too success¬ 
ful pretence of friendship, persuaded them to return. The 
European entrenchment contained between 750 and 1,000 
persons, of whom 400 were men able to bear arms. On 
June 7 the besiegers, who w'ere subsequently reinforced and 
had as many as twelve guns, opened their attack in earnest; 
but in spite of three general assaults on June 12, 18, and 23, 
failing stores, and difficulty in obtaining water, the defenders 
still held out. The Nana then decided to have recourse to 
stratagem. He promised that our forces should be allowed to 
march out with arms, that carriages should be provided for 
those who could not march and for the women and children, 
and that boats properly victualled should be ready at the 
Satf Chaura ^ha t to convey everybody to Allahabad. On 
tlie other hand, the entrenchments, treasure, and artillery were 
to be given up. Early on June 26 the evacuation began. 
Though every detail of the coming massacre had been carefully 
prepared and the fatal ^/la/ was surrounded by armed men and 
guns, the mutineers could not restrain themselves, and victims 
began to fall before they had entered the ambuscade. The 
majority were, however, allowed to embark, when a bugle 
sounded just as the boats were ready to start. For twenty 
minutes grape and bullets hailed on the boats, and only then 
did the enemy venture to come to close quarters. Every man 
caught was killed, and the women and children were taken to 
the ^ g ^vada Kotb T. where their number were shortly increased 
by the inmates of a boat which had got away, but was subse¬ 
quently captured. In the meantime, Havelock had been 
advancing up the grand trunk road, and he defeated the 
Nana’s brother and entered Cawnpore District on July 15. 

^ A Memorial Church uow stands near the site of the entrenchment. 
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The same night five men armed with swords entered the 
Bibighar, to which the women and children had been removed, 
and hacked and slashed till all were left for dead. Next morn¬ 
ing the bodies of the dead and a few children who had survived 
were thrown into a well in the compound. The well is now 
surrounded by a stone screen, and over it is a pedestal on 
which stands a marble figure of an angel by Marochetti. A 
large area round it was enclosed at the expense of the town, 
and is called the Memorial Garden. Cawnpore was occupied 
by Havelock on July 17, and was held till the end of November, 
when the Gwalior Contingent got possession of it for ten days. 

It was recovered on December 6 by Sir Colin Campbell on 
his return from Lucknow. 

Since the Mutiny the most serious event has been the riot 
of April, 1900. Two or three cases of plague had occurred, 
and several patients had been segregated. A mob of the 
lowest clas.se.s, led by ringleaders in better circum.stances, 
attacked the plague huts and murdered six policemen and 
a tahsll chaprdsi. There is reason to believe that some of 
these were thrown alive into the burning thatch. The rioters 
then proceeded to the parade-ground, and were dispersed by 
troops who fired on them. Seven of the ringleaders were 
hanged, and a punitive force of police was quartered in the 
city for a year. 

Cawnpore has been a municipality since 1861. During the Munici- 
ten years ending 1901 the income averaged 5-6 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 5-5 lakhs; but the income includes loans from 
Government, amounting to 14^ lakhs in the decade. Owing 
to its position as a trading centre, octroi was not levied here for 
many years, the chief receipts being derived from a licence tax 
on trades and professions, and from the rents of escheated 
lands within the municipality, ivhich are under the manage¬ 
ment of the municipal board. In 1892 octroi was introduced, 
but two years later it was replaced by a terminal tax on both 
imports and exports, which now^ produces about half of the 
total receipts. In 1903-4, out of a total income of 5-3 lakhs (ex¬ 
cluding a loan of 10 lakhs), the principal receipts were, terminal 
tax (i'9 lakhs), tax on professions and trades (Rs. 60,000), 
house tax (Rs. 59,000), and rents (Rs. 35,000). The expendi¬ 
ture of 11-3 lakhs included general administration (Rs. 19,000), 
collection of taxes (Rs. 22,000), public works (Rs. 91,000), 
conservancy (1-4 lakhs), rei^ayment of loans with interest 
(3-9 lakhs), besides capital expenditure (2*3 lakhs), and plague 
charges (Rs. 17,000). 
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A system of water-works was completed in 1894 at a cost of 
14^ lakhs, and the annual charges for maintenance amount to 
about Rs. 68,000, while the income from sale of water is 
Rs. 27,000. The works supply the whole city with drinking- 
water drawn from the Ganges and filtered before distribution ; 
standposts are situated in all parts for public use, and the daily 
supply amounts to about 10 gallons per head, about one-seventh 
being taken by a few of the large mills. A drainage scheme, which 
was much needed, is now being carried out, and the house tax 
was specially imposed to meet the extra charges that will be 
necessary. The main sewers are complete, and the branches 
are nearly finished. The initial cost of the scheme was for the 
first time in the United Provinces met from a loan raised in 
the open market. Refuse is removed from the city by a steam 
tramway, the only one of its kind in the Provinces, and in¬ 
cinerators have been erected to consume it. An electric tram¬ 
way has been sanctioned to run for about four miles through 
the town. The receipts of the cantonment fund during the ten 
years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 50,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 48,000. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were 
Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 68,000 respectively. The ordinary garrison 
in the cantonment consists of British infantry and artillery, and 
native infantry and cavalry. 

Trade. While Cawnpore first became of importance as a military 
cantonment, its subsequent growth has been the result of 
alterations in trade routes dating from its connexion by rail 
with Calcutta in 1863. When the demand for cotton arose 
during the American Civil War, it was easiest to send it from 
Bundelkhand to the railway at Cawnpore. The strain on 
Cawnpore was difficult to meet. Lands covered with the mud 
huts of camp-followers were hastily taken up by the authorities. 
Commissariat elephants were brought out to push down the 
frail erections in order to clear space for the storage of the 
bales of cotton, which, piled up level with the roofs, had been 
jf; blocking every lane in the city. At the same time the ordinary 
country produce of the Doab and of Oudh began to pour in 
here instead of passing by along the river. The trade which 
thus had its origin in the alignment of a railway has been 
immensely increased by the later development of the railway 
system of Upper India. In addition to the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Indian Midland 
broad-gauge systems pass through Cawnpore, providing through 
communication with the northern part of the Provinces and 
with Bombay, while the narrow-gauge lines traversing R 5 jpu- 
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tana and Central India on the west, and the Districts north of 
the Gogra and Bihar and Bengal on the east, meet here. 

A network of sidings also connects these lines with the chief 
factories in the place. In the last ten years imports have 
increased by about 2,000,000 maunds, and exports by 3,000,000 
maunds, or by 30 to 40 per cent, in each case. 

Cawnpore, however, is not only a collecting and distributing Manufactures, 
centre for raw products, such aS cotton, food-grains, oilseeds, 
salt, saltpetre, sugar, and foreign manufactured goods; it has 
also become a great manufacturing town. In 1869 the Elgin 
Cotton-Spinning and Weaving Mills were founded by a com¬ 
pany and subsequently purchased by a private individual. 

Since then three other mills have been opened by companies : 
the Muir Mills in 1875, the Cotton Mills, Limited, in 1882, 
and the Victoria Mills in 1887. The nominal capital in 
1903-4 was 67 lakhs, excluding the Elgin Mills, and there 
were 3,215 looms and 242,616 spindles at work, employing 
6,395 persons daily. The next industry to be organized in 
factories was tanning, which has liow become of even greater 
importance than cotton. In, Upper India tanning is the 
traditional occupation of Chamars, who are also day-labourers, 
and formed a large proportion of the early population of the 
town. A Government Harness and Saddlery Factory—opened 
on a small scale soon after the Elgin Mills commenced opera¬ 
tions—now' employs 2,000 to 2,500 hands, and turns out goods 
valued at 30 lakhs annually. A still larger concern is the 
Army Boot and Equipment Factory, owned by a private 
firm, and employing over 3,000 persons. In 1903 the three 
large tanneries inspected under the Factory Act employed 
4,915 persons, and including small native w'orks it w'as estimated 
that the capital exceeded 45 lakhs and that about 10,000 hands 
were employed. Military requirements have been supplied 
not only throughout India, but to troops sent from England to 
Egypt, China, and South Africa, while the boots and shoes 
manufactured here are also sold in the Straits Settlements and 
in South Africa. The chief tanning material is the bark of the 
babul tree, which is found all over the Doab. A woollen mill 
was opened in 1876, which has developed from a small blanket 
manufactory into a large concern with a capital of 20 lakhs, 
employing 1,500 hands and using 300 looms and 13,100 
spindles, while the out-turn consists of every class of woollen 
goods, valued at 17 lakhs. The other factories in Cawnpore 
include a sugar mill where rum is also manufactured, a jute 
mill, seven cotton gins and presses, a tent factory, two flour 
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mills, a brush and cabinet-making factory, two iron foundries, 
a tape factory, and chemical works. There is a small but 
increasing native industry in cheap cutlery. The total capital 
sunk in manufacturing enterprise is estimated at one million 
sterling, and more than half the inhabitants of the city are 
directly dependent on it. It must be pointed out that the 
manufactures of cotton, wool, leather, flour, and sugar, referred 
to above, were all assisted materially in the first place by 
Government contracts for army purposes ; but although their 
establishment without such aid might have been difficult, they 
could now, almost without exception, be maintained indepen¬ 
dently of the official market. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was founded at 
Cawnpore in 1889, and now represents practically every 
European commercial firm and manufacturing concern of 
consequence in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 'I’he 
association takes for its object the general welfare and interests 
of trade and commerce, and has supplied a want which would 
otherwise have been greatly felt. It has recently been decided 
to move the Allahabad Currency Office to Cawnpore. 

Education. The principal educational institution is Christ Church 
College, maintained by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Mission. It w^as founded as a high school in i860 and 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1866. It is now affiliated 
to Allahabad, and was raised to the first grade in 1896. In 
1904 the number of students on the rolls was 106. The same 
mission also manages an industrial schcxil, which includes 
a carpenter’s shop and brass foundry. The municijiality main¬ 
tains ten schools and aids twelve others, with a total atten¬ 
dance of 1,046. An agricultural sch(X)l at which kdnungos 
are trained, with a large experimental farm, situated in the old 
civil lines, north of the city, is now being converted into a 
college. There are twenty-four printing-presses and three 
weekly and four monthly newspapers, none of which is of 
much importance. 

(Valuable information on the trade of Cawnpore has been 
obtained from a note by the late W, B. Wishart, secretary to 
the Chamber of Commerce.) 

Makanpur. —Village in the tahsil of Bilhaur, Cawnpore 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 54' N. and 79® 
59' E., 40 miles north-west of Cawnpore city. The shrine of 
a Musalman saint, named Shah Madar, who had originally 
been a Jew, attracts a large number of pilgrims annually, 
both Musalm^s and Hindus, the latter regarding the saint 
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as an incarnation of the god Lakshmana. In addition to the 
religious attractions of the fair, a large cattle-market is held, at 
which 15,000 to 20,000 animals of all kinds are offered for sale. 

Fatehpur District. —District in the Allahabad Division, Boun- 
United Provinces, lying between 25° 26' and 26° 16' N. and 
80*^ 14' and 81® 20' E., with an area of 1,618 square miles. It lion, and 
is bounded on the north by the Ganges, dividing it from Rae 
Pareli District in Oudh ; on the west by Cawnpore j on the 
south by the Jumna, separating it from Hamirpur and Banda 
Districts ; and on the east by Allahabad. The District of 
Fatehpur forms a portion of the Doab, or great alluvial tract 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, and its main features do 
not differ from those common to the whole area enclosed by 
these two great rivers. It consists for the most part of a highly 
cultivated and fairly well-wooded plain. A ridge of slightly 
higher land, forming the watershed of the District, runs through 
it ffom east to west, at an average distance of three to five 
miles from the Ganges. In the extreme west are three small 
rivers—the Pandii, which flows northward into the Ganges, and 
the Rind and the Non, w'hich sw'ell the waters of the Jumna. 

The tract enclosed betw’een the Jumna and the tw’o last-named 
streams is a tangled mass of ravines, with wild and desolate 
scenery. Shallow lakes {jhils) are common in the midland 
portion of the District, w^hich is badly drained, but they ordi¬ 
narily dry up by January or February. As a w^hole, the western 
region is the most cut-up by ravines and covered wdth babul 
jungle; the central tract is more generally cultivated, though 
interspersed with frequent patches*of barren mar\ and the 
eastern part, near the Allahabad border, is one unbroken 
stretch of smiling and prosperous tillage. 

The soil consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium, in which Geology. 
kankar is the chief mineral product. 

The District is well supplied with cultivated trees, in parti- Botany, 
cular the mango in the west and the tnahud in the east 
Groves are especially numerous in the south-east. Shisham^ 
nitriy sirisy ptpaly and imity are common along roadsides and 
near the village sites, while babuls ber^ and dhak flourish in the 
ravines and on waste land. 

I.reopards are occasionally found in the ravines along the Fauna. 
Jumna and Rind, and wolves abound in the same tracts. 

Wild hog and jackals are common everywhere, and the mlgai 
and antelope are to be seen in places. The ravine-deer is 
found wherever there is broken ground, and often where the 
country is rolling or undulating Wild-fowl of all kinds are very 
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abundant, and geese, duck, and teal swarm in the numerous 
jhlls during the cold weather. Crocodiles, porpoises, and fish 
of many kinds are common in the large rivers. 

The climate of Fatehpur is that of the Doab generally; but 
from its easterly position the west winds do not reach it with 
such force in the hot weather as in Agra and the western 
Districts. The surface is somewhat marshy, and the numerous 
jhlls render the atmosphere damp. It is, however, not un¬ 
healthy. 

The average annual rainfall over the whole District is 34 
inches, and variations in different parts are small. The 
amount received from year to year, however, fluctuates con- 
.siderably. Thus in 1894 the fall was 71 inches, and in 1896 
less than 17 inches. 

According to tradition, the Rajas of Argal held a large part 
of the District as tributaries of the Kanauj kingdom before the 
Musalman conquest, and Jai €hand, the last king of Kahauj, 
is said to have deposited his treasure here before his final 
defeat in 1194. Nothing definite is known of the history of 
the District during the early Muhammadan period when it 
formed part of the province of Kora, or in the fifteenth century, 
when it was included in the short-lived kingdom of Jaunpur. 
The Argal Rajas supported Sher Shah against Humayiin, and 
were finally crushed on the restoration of Mughal power. 
Under Akbar the western half of the District formed part of the 
sarkctr of Kora, while the eastern half was included in Kara. 
It has twice been the scene of battles in which the fate of the 
Mughal empire was at stake. In 1659 Aurangzeb met Shuja 
between Kora and Khajuha, and the battle which resulted 
was one of the bloodiest ever fought in India, Shuja being de¬ 
feated and his army dispersed. In 1712 Farrukh Siyar was 
unsuccessfully opposed near the same place by his cousin, 
Azz-ud-din, son of Jahandar, who had seized the throne. 
During the slow decline of the Delhi dynasty Fatehpur w'as 
entrusted to the governor of Oudh ; but in 1736 it was overrun 
by the Marathas, on the invitation of a disaffected landholder 
of Kora. The Marathas retained possession of the country 
until 1750, when it was wrested from them by the Pathans of 
Fatehgarh. Three years later Safdar Jang, the practically 
independent Nawab of Oudh, reconquered it for his own benefit. 
By the treaty of 1765 Fatehpur was handed over to the titular 
emperor, Shah Alam ; but when in 1774 he threw himself into 
the hands of the Marathas, his eastern territories were con¬ 
sidered to have escheated, and the British sold them for 
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50 lakhs of rupees to the Nawab Wazir. As the Oudh govern¬ 
ment was in a chronic state of arrears with regard to the 
payment of its stipulated tribute, a new arrangement was 
effected in 1801, by which the Nawab ceded Allahabad and 
Kora to the English, in lieu of all outstanding claims. 

No event of interest occurred after the introduction of 
British rule, until the Mutiny of 1857. On the 6th of June 
news of the Cawnpore outbreak arrived at the station. On 
the 8th, a treasure guard returning from Allahabad proved 
mutinous ; and next day the mob rose, burnt the houses, and 
plundered all the property of the European residents. The 
civil officers escaped to Banda, except the Judge, who was 
murdered. On the 28th of June, fourteen fugitives from Cawn¬ 
pore landed at Shivarajpur in this District, and were all killed 
but four, who escaped by swimming to the Oudh shore. The 
District remained in the hands of rebels throughout the month ; 
button the 30th Colonel Neill sent off Major Renaud's column 
from AllahabM to Cawnpore. On the nth of July General 
Havelock’s force joined Renaud’s at Khaga, and next day they 
defeated the rebels at Bilanda. They then attacked and 
shelled Fatehpur, drove out the rebels, and took possession of 
the place. On the 15th Havelock advanced to Aung and 
drove the enemy back on the Pandu Nadi. There a second 
battle was fought the same day, and the insurgents were driven 
in full flight on Cawnpore, British authority, however, was 
confined to the tract along the grand trunk road; and order 
was not re-established till after the fall of Lucknow and the 
return of Lord Clyde’s army to Cawnpore, when the Gwalior 
mutineers were finally driven off. 

Attempts have been made to identify several places in the ArcLieo- 
District with sites visited by the Chinese pilgrims ; but no 
excavations have been carried out, and the identifications are 
uncertain. The Hindu remains are generally fragmentary, and 
even the later Muhammadan buildings at Kora and Khajuha 
are few, and not of striking merit. 

Fatehpur contains 5 towns and 1,403 villages. Population The 
is increasing, but received a check owing to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons between 1891 and 1901, when the District suffered 
both from floods and from drought The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows : 663,877 (1872), 683,745 (1881), 

699,157 (1891), 686,391 (1901). There are four tahslh — 
Fatehpur, Khajuha, Gh^Ipur, and Khaga —each named 
after its head-quarters. Fatehpur, the only municipality and 
the head-quarters of the District, is the largest town. The 
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following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Towns. ^ 

B 

3 

% 

Villages. 

Population. 

Population 
per square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

F.itehpur . 


I 

374 

>71,598 

482 

— 2-2 

< 5 ,563 

Khajiiha . 

504 

3 

385 

199,223 

395 

- 3-6 

8,302 

Ghazipnr . 

277 


* 5 * 

91,222 

329 

- 1-3 

3,840 

Khaga 

481 

I 

493 

224,348 

466 

— o-r 

< 5 , 7 . 5 > 

District 








total 

1, 618 

5 

1,403 

1 686,391 

424 

- 1.8 

35,436 


About 88 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and less 
than 12 per cent. Musalmans. Fatehpur is less thickly populated 
than the Districts of the Doab farther west. Eastern Hindi is 
spoken by 83 per cent, of the population, and Western Hinds 
by about 17 per cent. 

Castes and The most numerous of the Hindu castes are : Chamars 
(leather-workers and cultivators), 63,000 ; Brahmans, 58,000 ; 
Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 57,000; Rajputs, 42,000; 
Kurmis (agriculturists), 42,000; Basis (toddy-drawers and 
labourers), 32,000; and Lodhas (cultivators), 30,000. Among 
Musalmans the largest divisions are: Shaikhs, 26,000; 
Pathans, 16,000 ; and Behnas (cot ton-carders), 6,000. The 
agricultural population forms 70 per cent, of the total, while 
nearly 7 per cent, are supported by general labour. Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and Kayasths hold the greater part of the land, 
while Rajputs, Brahmans, Lodhas, Kurmis, and Kdchhis are 
the chief cultivating castes. 

Christian In 1901 there were 113 native Christians, of whom 84 were 
missions. Presbyterians. The American Presbyterian Mission has been 
established here since 1853. 

General Three natural divisions exist in the District. Bordering on 
nSaf con- Ganges is a long narrow tract of alluvial soil, separated 

ditions. from the watershed by a belt of sandy land. South of the 
watershed, which is marked by a distinct ridge, lies the fertile 
central area which extends over more than half of the District. 
The prevailing soil is a good loam, with clay in the depressions, 
and many jhils near which rice is sown. After a series of wet 
years portions of this tract become waterlogged, owing to 
defective drainage. The most southern portion of the District, 
bordering on the Jumna and forming from one-fourth to one- 
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fifth of the total area, resembles the part of Bundelkhand 
immediately across the Jumna. A dark heavy soil named 
kdbar, which is unworkable when very dry or very wet, and a 
lighter and less fertile soil called patwd predominate. Ravines 
are extensive and tend to increase, while the water-level is 
extremely low. On the edge of the Jumna is found a little 
rich alluvial soil. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found. Chief 
Zamhiddri mahdls number 3,197, their predominance 
due to the large number of sales during the early period statistics 
of British rule, when the cultivating communities lost their pnnci- 
rights ; 1,163 ^<^hdh are held pattiddri^ and 45 bhaiydchdrd. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles :— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Culti¬ 

vated 

Irrigated 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Pal eh pur 

356 

178 

9 » 

42 

Khajuha 

.‘>04 

276 

83 

64 

Ghazrpnr 

277 

>58 

39 

45 

Kliaga .... 

481 

269 

112 

54 

Total 

I.61S 

881 

325 

205 


The commonest fcx>d-crop is a mixture of gram and barley. 

The areas under the chief crops in 1903-4 were gram, 222 
square miles ; barley, 161 ; jotvdr, 147; wheat, 123; rice, 

94 ; cotton, 34 : and poppy, 13 square miles. 

The area under cultivation has decreased slightly within the Improve- 
last thirty years; but owing to an increase in the area bearing 
two crops in a year, the gross area cultivated in each of the cuuSal 
main harvests has risen, especially in the case of the autumn practice, 
crop. 'I'he increase is found in the cheaper food-crops, while 
the area under the more valuable products, especially cotton 
and sugar-cane, has decreased. On the other hand, poppy is 
more largely grown than formerly. In adverse seasons loans 
are freely taken under the Land Improvement and Agri¬ 
culturists* I^ns Acts. The advances amounted to a total of 
2-9 lakhs between 1891 and 1900, of which 1-5 lakhs was lent 
in the famine year, 1896-7. With the return of more favour¬ 
able seasons advances have been smaller. 

In the greater part of the District the cattle are of the Cattle and 
inferior type common to the Do5b. Near the Rind and 
Jumna a smaller and more hardy breed is found, resembling 
the cattle of Bundelkhand. Nothing has been done to improve 
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the breeds, and there is practically no horse-breeding. The 
Fatehpur sheep are, however, well-known, and are exported in 
considerable numbers. 

Irrigation. In 1903-4 the area irrigated was 325 square miles, including 
130 square miles from wells, 93 from tanks or jhils^ and 99 from 
Government canals. Wells are the only source of irrigation in 
the north of the District, and both masonry and unbricked 
wells are common. The Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, which was opened in 1898, supplies part of the central 
and southern tracts. It is chiefly used in the spring harvest, 
and very little canal water is taken for the autumn crops. 
Irrigation from tanks, which comprise chiefly the numerous 
swamps or jkils^ is confined to the central tract. Near the 
Jumna the water-level is at a depth of 60 to 90 feet, and 
irrigation from wells is almost unknown. 

Minerals. Kankar is found in all parts of the District, and is the only 
mineral product, except saltpetre which is manufactured from 
efflorescences on the soil. 

Arts and The District is largely agricultural, and its manufactures are 

tur« is, however, celebrated for the ornamental 

whips made at Fatehpur town, and for the artistic bed-covers, 
curtains, and awnings made at Jafarganj. The latter are covered 
with designs, partly stamped, and partly drawn and coloured by 
hand, inscriptions in Persian being generally introduced in the 
border. Coarser cotton prints are made at Kishanpur and 
playing-cards at Khajuha. 

Commerce. The trade of the District is mainly in agricultural products, 
and BindkI is the most important commercial town. Grain, 
cotton, hides, and are largely exported; and piece-goods, 
metals, and salt are the chief imports. Markets are held in 
many villages, Kishanpur or Ekdala on the Jumna being the 
chief; and an important religious fair takes place at Shivarajpur 
on the Ganges. The railway takes a large proportion of the 
traffic, but trade with Bundelkhand on the south and with 
Oudh on the north is carried on by road. The great rivers are 
used much less than formerly. 

Railways The main line of the East Indian Railway crosses the District 

and roads. system is fairly good; and 197 

miles of metalled roads are in charge of the Public Works 
department, though the cost of all but 78 miles is met from 
Local funds. There are 341 miles of unmetalled roads. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on 122 miles. The main 
routes are: the grand trunk road, which is followed by the 
line of the railway; and the metalled road at right angles to 
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this, which passes from Rae Bareli in Oudh to Bundelkhand. 

The old imperial road from Agra to Allahabad meets the grand 
trunk road near Fatehpur town. 

The District must have suffered in the famines immediately Famine, 
before and after the commencement of British rule, but no 
separate records have been preserved. In 1837-8 distress was 
not so severe as farther west. Fatehpur escaped lightly in 
1860-1, and again in 1868-9, though relief works were opened 
in the latter famine. In 1877-8 also there was no famine, but 
the labouring classes were distressed. The drought of 1896 
followed a succession of bad seasons in which the crops had 
been injured by excessive rain, and famine pressed hardly on 
the southern part of the Distfict. Relief works and poor- 
houses were opened, and the daily number of persons in 
receipt of aid rose to 45,000, the total cost of the operations 
being 11 lakhs. 

'Bhe Collector is usually assisted by four Deputy-Collectors District 
recruited in India. A tahsilddr is posted at the head-quarters 
of each tahsU, and there is an Assistant Opium Agent at 
Fatehpur. 

There is only one District Munsif, and the District is included Civil 
in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Cawmpore. Sessions 
cases, however, are tried by the Judge of Banda as Joint 
Sessions Judge. Crime is light and presents no special features. 

Female infanticide was formerly suspected, but no persons are 
now under surveillance. 

At the cession in 1801 the present District was included Land 
partly in Cawnpore and partly in Allahabad. In 1814 a Joint 
Magistracy was formed with head-quarters first at Bhitaura and tration. 
then at Fatehpur, and the subdivision became a separate 
District in 1826. The parganas constituting Fatehpur had 
nominally paid 14-4 lakhs under Oudh rule, and this demand 
was retained after the cession, but soon had to be reduced. 

The whole tract was farmed up to 1809 to Nawab Bakar All 
Khan, who received 10 per cent, of the collections. By extor¬ 
tions and chicanery he and his family acquired 182 estates, 
paying a revenue of 2-3 lakhs. The early settlements were 
made for short periods and pressed heavily, though they were 
lighter than the nominal demand under native rule. The 
fraudulent sales effected during the early part of the nineteenth 
century were examined by the special commission appointed 
under Regulation I of 1821, and 176 public sales and 
29 private transactions were cancelled. The first regular 
settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 was completed during 
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a single cold weather, 1839-40, and although a survey was 
made and villages were inspected, the methods were very 
summary. The demand fixed was 14-5 lakhs, which was 
reduced a few years later by Rs. 21,000. The next settlement 
was made between 1871 and 1876. Villages were grouped 
together in blocks according to the classes of soil they con¬ 
tained, and rates were selected from the rents actually found 
to be paid. The total revenue assessed amounted to 13 lakhs, 
or less than half the assumed ‘assets.’ In 1900 the question 
of revision was considered, and it was decided to extend the 
existing settlement for ten years. The present demand is 13-1 
lakhs, with an incidence of Rs. 1-4 per acre, varying from Rs. 1-3 
to Rs. 2 in different parts of the District. Collections on account 
of land revenue and total revenue have been, in thousands of 
rupees;— 



I 1880-1. 

i8qo-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue 

13,08 

13.13 

14,50 

13,04 

Total revenue 

14,48 

17,14 

18,93 

17,45 


Local self- Fatehpur town is the only municipality, but four towns are 
govern- administered under Act XX of 1856. The local affairs of the 
District beyond the limits of these places are managed by the 
District board, which had an income and expenditure of about 
a lakh in 1903-4. The expenditure includes Rs. 55,000 on 
roads and buildings. 

Police There are 20 police stations; and the District Superin- 
and jails, tendent of police has a force of 3 inspectors, 77 subordinate 
officers, and 323 constables, besides 51 municipal and town 
police, and 1,880 rural and road police. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 223 prisoners in 1903. 

Lducation. The District is not distinguished for the literacy of its 
inhabitants, of whom only 3*8 per cent. (7 males and 01 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
fell from 132 in 1880-1 to loi in 1900-1, but the number of 
pupils rose from 4,046 to 4,371. In 1903-4 there were 177 
such institutions, with 6,795 pupils, of whom 200 were girls, 
besides 180 private schools with 1,737 pupils. Three of the 
public schools were managed by Government and 115 by the 
District and municipal boards. In 1903-4 the total expenditure 
on education was Rs. 36,000, of which Rs. 28,000 was provided 
by Local funds, and Rs. 6,300 by fees, 
llospitals There are six hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation 
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for eighty in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated anddis- 
was 28,000, including 946 in-patients, and 1,300 operations P^^^ants. 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 7,800, chiefly 
from Local funds. 

About 22,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina- 
representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of population. Vac- 
cination is compulsory only in the municipality of Fatehpur. 

(A. B. Patterson, Settlement Report^ 1878 ; H. R. Nevill, 

District Gazetteer^ 1906.) 

Fatehpur Tahsil. —North central tahsil of Fatehpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Fatehpur 
and Haswa, and lying between 25° 43' and 26° 4' N. and 80"" 

38' and 81° 4' E., with an area of 356 square miles. Popula¬ 
tion fell from 175,452 in 1891 to 171,598 in 1901. There are 
374 villages and one town, Fatehpur, the District and tahsil 
head-quarters (population, 19,281). The demand for land 
reveftue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,87,000, and for cesses Rs. 46,000. 

The density of population, 482 persons per square mile, is the 
highest in the District. The Ganges forms part of the northern 
boundary, but the drainage largely flows south-east through a 
series of jhils into a channel called the Sasur Khaderi. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 178 square miles, of 
which 91 were irrigated, wells and tanks or jhils being the 
chief sources of supply. 

Khajuha Tahsil. —Western tahsil of Fatehpur District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bindki, Kora, 

Kutia Gunir, and Tappa Jar, and lying between 25° 51'and 
26° 16' N., and 80° 14' and 80® 47' E., with an area of 504 
square miles. Population fell from 206,711 in 1891 to 199,223 
in 1901, the rate of decrease being the highest in the District. 

There are 385 villages and three towns, the largest being 
Bindki (population, 7,782), Khajuha, the head-quarters, 
has a f)opulation of 2,944. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 4,42,000, and for cesses Rs. 71,000. The 
density of population, 395 persons per square mile, is below the 
District average. The tahsil extends from the Jumna to the 
Ganges, and is crossed by the Rind. A considerable area is 
covered by the ravines of the Jumna and Rind, which are 
absolutely waste, though they provide grazing for herds of cattle. 

In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 276 square miles, 
of which 83 were irrigated. The Fatehpur branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal at present serves about one-third of the irrigated 
area, but is likely to take a larger share. Wells supply most of 
the remainder. 
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Gh&zipur Tahsil. —South central tahslloi Fatehpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Ghazipur, Aya 
Sah, and Mutaur, and lying between 25° 41' and 25° 55' N. 
and 80° 31' and 81° 4' E., with an area of 277 square miles. 
Population fell from 92,389 in 1891 to 91,222 in 1901. There 
are 151 villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,95,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. The 
density of population, 329 persons per square mile, is the lowest 
in the District. The tahsil lies along the Jumna, and the soil 
for some distance from that river resembles the poorer soils of 
Bundelkhand. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 158 
square miles, of which 39 were irrigated. The Fatehpur branch 
of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies nearly half the total 
irrigation, but in the northern part tanks or jhr/s are used. 
Irrigation from wells is insignificant. 

Khaga. —Eastern tahsil of Fatehpur District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Dhata, Ekdala, Hathgaon, 
and Kutila, and lying between 25° 26'and 26° i' N. and 81° o' 
and 81° 20' E., with an area of 481 square miles. Population 
fell slightly from 224,605 in 1891 to 224,348 in 1901. There 
^-re 493 villages and one town, Kishanpur (population, 2,354). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,80,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 61,000. The density of population, 466 persons 
per square mile, is above the District average. North and 
south the tahsil is bounded by the Ganges and Jumna, while 
the centre is drained by a shallow channel called the Sasur 
Khaderl. Near the Ganges the soil is sandy, while towards 
the Jumna ravines and poor soil retard cultivation. The central 
portions are, however, fertile. In 1903—4 the area under 
cultivation was 269 square miles, of which 112 were irrigated. 
Wells supply more than half, and tanks or jhlls are the next most 
important source. The Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, which was opened in 1898, is extending its operations. 

Bindki. —Town in the Khajuha tahsil of Fatehpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 3' N. and 8o°,36' E., 5 miles 
from the Mauhar or Bindki Road railway station on the East 
Indian Railway. Population (1901), 7,728. The town has 
now become the most important trading centre between Cawn- 
pore and Allahabad, and attracts a great deal of trade from 
Bundelkhand. Grain, and cattle* are the chief articles of 
commerce. Bindki is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 1,500 from taxation and Rs. 2,500 
from rents. There is a flourishing town school with 114 pupils, 
.and a dispensary. 
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Fatehpur Town. —Head-quarters of Fatehpur District 
and tahsilf United Provinces, situated in 25° 56' N. and 
80° 50' E., on the Grand Trunk Road, and on the East 
Indian Railway. Population (1901), 19,281. Nothing is known 
of the early history of the town, but it was extended by Nawab 
Abdus Samad Khan in the reign of Aurangzeb. In 1825 it 
became the head-quarters of a subdivision, and in the follow¬ 
ing year of the newly-formed District. The houses are chiefly 
built of mud, the only buildings of historical interest being the 
tomb of Nawab Abdus Samad Khan, and the tomb and mosque 
of Nawab Bakar All Khan, who enjoyed a farm of the District 
early in the nineteenth century. The chief public buildings, 
besides the ordinary District courts, are the municipal hall, 
male and female dispensaries, and school. Fatehpur has been 
a municipality since 1872. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 20,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 13,000), 
and the expenditure was Rs. 18,000. Trade is principally 
local, but grain and are exported, and there is a noted 
manufacture of whips. The municipality manages one school 
and aids another, the two containing 292 pupils, while the 
District high school has 144. 

Khajuha Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, in Fatehpur District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 3' 
N. and 80*^ 32' E., on the old Mughal road from Agra to 
Allahabad, 21 miles west of Fatehpur town. Population (1901), 
2,944. A town was founded in the village of Khajuha by 
Aurangzeb to commemorate his victory over Shuja in 1659, 
and was called Aurangabad, but the old name has survived 
the new. The sarai and baradari, built at the same time, are 
fine buildings which have been restored. In 1712 Farrukh 
Siyar defeated his cousin, Azz-ud-dln, near here, and proceeded 
on his victorious march to Delhi. The town is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 600. 
The trade of the place has largely been diverted to Bindki ; 
but brass vessels are still made in some quantities, and the 
playing-cards made here have some reputation. There is a 
school with 50 pupils. 

Kora. —Ancient town in the Khajuha ta?istl of Fatehpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 7' N. and 80° 22' 
E., on the old Mughal road from Agra to Allahabad, 29 
miles west of Fatehpur town. Population (1901), 2,806. The 
town was for centuries held by the Gautam Rajas of Argal, 
and became the head-quarters of a province under the Muham- 
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madans. In Akbar’s time it was the capital of a sarkar in the 
Subah of Allahabad. It still contains many old and substantial 
houses, but most of them are ruinous and desolate in appear¬ 
ance. A massive and handsome bdradari in a large garden 
surrounded by high walls and a magnificent tank are the chief 
relics of native rule, and these were constructed late in the 
eighteenth century. Separated from Kora by the Mughal road 
stands another town, called Jahanabad, which is more flourish¬ 
ing and contains 4,379 inhabitants. Jahanabad is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 900. 
A school in Jahanabad has 110 pupils, and a smaller school 
in Kora 23. 

Banda Districf.—District in the Allnhnbad Divi.sion of the 
United Provinces, lying south-west of the Jumna, between 
24° 53' and 25° 55' N. and 79'' 59' and 34' E., with 
an area of 3,060 square miles. On the north and north¬ 
east the Jumna divides it from Fatehpur and Allahabad; 
Allahabad and the State of Rewah lie on its eastern border; 
the States of Panna, Sohawal, Kothi, Patharkachhar, Chaube 
jdgirs, Charkhari, and Ajaigarh form the southern boundary; 
and the States of Charkhari and Gaurihar and the Hamir- 
fpur District lie on the west. Banda consists of a varied 
country, sloping downwards from the Vindhyan range on 
the south and west to the valley of the Jumna on the north 
and north-east. I'he south-eastern or highest portion is com¬ 
posed of the sandstone hills which form the northward escarp¬ 
ment of the great table-land of Central India. These hills are 
well-wooded and are arranged in a series of terraces with bold 
and abrupt scarps facing the north, their highest elevations 
being 1,300 feet above, the sea. Their sides are scored by the 
beds of mountain torrents, which during the rainy months form 
affluents of the Jumna, but in the dry season gradually diminish, 
until by the month of May their channels are mostly empty. 
The Ken, Baghain, and Paisuni, however, the most important 
among them, are never quite dry. North of this hilly region 
lies a tract of undulating plains, at first thickly studded with 
rocky isolated hills, sometimes crowned by ruined fortresses, 
which rapidly decrease in number and size. The plain itself, 
the most fertile portion of the District, is widest at its western 
extremity, and narrows like a wedge as it runs eastward. The 
Jumna valley rises by a series of terraces, broken by ravines, 
to the level of the table-land above. 

In the greater part of the District the older rocks are 
concealed by the alluvium of the Gangetic plain. The northern 
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or Bindhaohal range of the Vihdhyan plateau consists of 
Kaimur sandstone, while the southern or PannS range is 
composed of the overlying upper Rewah sandstone, and the 
space between is made up of the Panna and Jhiri shales. 

Below the sandstone lies the Archaean gneiss, which is only 
visible in a few places. 

The hills in the south-east are covered with ‘ reserved ’ forest, Botany, 
while the rest of the District is fairly w^ell wooded. The flora 
of Banda has been fully described \ The characteristic feature 
is that it forms the northern limit of many Central and Southern 
Indian species, which here meet the plants of the Doab. 
Ailantus txcelsa and teak are not found farther north in 
a wild state. The niahua tree (Bassia latifolid) is of great 
economic value, and is largely planted. 

Tigers are occasionally found in the ‘ reserved ’ forest, and Fauna, 
leopards, hyenas, wolves, and bears are more common in the 
same? tract. Sambar haunt the forests, and antelope are 
common in the plains, while wild hog abound in many parts. 
Sand-grouse, partridges, quail, duck, teal, and geese are the 
commonest game birds. Fish, including small mahseer and 
Indian trout, abound in the Ken, Baghain, and Paisuni, and 
many kinds are common in the Jumna. The crocodile and 
the porpoise are also found in several rivers. 

The cold season is less intense than in the neighbouring Climate 
Districts of the Doab, frost being rare. The hot weather 
commences in the middle of March, and is distinguished by 
the absence of dust-storms and comparative clearness of the 
atmosphere. The heat soon becomes intense and lasts till late 
in October. The climate is unhealthy both for Europeans and 
natives, and deaths from exposure to the sun are unusually 
frequent. 

d"he average annual rainfall is more than 40 inches, but the Raiofall. 
west of the District receives less than the south near the hills and 
the east near the Jumna. Large variations from the average 
are frequent. In 1894 the rainfall was about 82 inches, and in 
1896 only 18 inches. 

According to tradition, Rima and SltS. during their exile History, 
stayed a while at Chitrakut. The history of the District is 
that of Bundelkhand. South of Banda stands the magnificent 
hill fortress of Kalinjar, one of the chief strongholds 
of the Chandels, who ruled from about 850 till the rise of 
Musalman influence. About 1182 Prithwi Raj of Delhi defeated 

‘ M. P, Edgeworth in Journal of Asialic Society <f Bengal^ vol. 

u.p. II. D 
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Parmal Deva, the last great Chandel ruler, and in 1203 the 
Chandels were finally overthrown by Kutb-ud-dln, and became 
petty Rajas. Mewatls and Bhars then overran the country, 
and its history for several hundred years is scanty. Though 
the Muhammadans had overthrown the ruling dynasty, they 
never acquired a firm hold, and Sher Shah lost his life at the 
siege of Kalinjar in 1545. Under Mughal rule the District 
formed part of the Subah of Allahabad; but early in the 
eighteenth century the Bundelas, whose power hitherto had not 
extended permanently as far east as Banda, took Kalinjar, and 
Chhatar Sal, their leader, was recognized by Shah Alam Bahadur 
as ruler of Bundelkhand. Contests with the imperial troops 
under Muhammad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of P'arrukhabad, 
who was governor of Allahabad, led to the calling in of the 
Marathas, and by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Bundela dominions gradually split up into small states. Inter¬ 
nal dissensions favoured the extension of Maratha powerj and 
in 1776. British troops marched south from Kalpl against the 
intruders. During the rest of the century misrule increased; 
and the Marathas overran Banda under All Bahadur, an 
illegitimate son of the Peshwa BajT Rao, in alliance with 
Himmat Bahadur, a religious mendicant who had turned 
soldier. All Bahadur fell at a siege of Kalinjar in 1802. The 
District was ceded to the British by the treaty of Poona in 
1803 •, but Shamsher Bahadur, son of All Bahadur, and several 
independent chiefs had to be reduced. Himmat Bahadur, on 
the other hand, yielded and received a large jdgir along the 
Jumna, which lapsed to the British shortly after. The District 
remained quiet under British rule, but its fiscal history, which 
will be related later, was unfortunate. 

On the outhreah ol the Mutiny ‘\n r^norant 

inhabitants were easily incited to revolt by the Cawnpore and 
Allahabad mutineers. The ist Native Infantry seized on the 
magazine and public buildings at Banda, and were joined by 
the troops of the Nawab. Until June 14 every effort was 
made by the British residents to retain the town, but on that 
date it was abandoned. The Nawab of Bzlnda, a descendant 
of All Bahadur, whose name he bore, then put himself at the 
head of the rebellious movement. The Joint-Magistrate of 
Karwl, Mr. Cockerell, was murdered at the gate of the Nawab’s 
palace on June 15. The rural population, with a few notable 
exceptions, rose en masse, and a period of absolute anarchy 
followed. The Naw3.b attempted to organize a feeble govern¬ 
ment ; but his claims were disputed by other pretenders, and 
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he was quite unable to hold in check the mob of plunderers 
whom the Mutiny had let loose upon the District. The fort of 
Kalinjar, however, was held throughout by the British forces, 
aided by the Raja of Panna. The town of Banda was recovered 
by General Whitlock on April 20, 1858. 

The most striking remains in Banda District are contained Archaeo 
in the great fort of Kalinjar ; but Chandel temples have sur- 
vived in many places, and the fort of Marpha also deserves 
mention. The town of Kalinjar contains a few Muhammadan 
buildings, and the Marathas have left some memorials at Banda 
and Karwl Stone implements have been found at several 
places in or near the hills, and are collected in many village 
shrines. A few caves contain ancient rude drawings. 

There are 5 towns and 1,188 villages. The population, The 
which had been increasing steadily, received a sudden check People, 
in the disastrous series of years from 1892 to 1897. The 
numbers at the four enumerations were as follows: 697,684 
(1872), 698,608 (1881), 705,832 (1891), 631,058 (1901). 

Banda is divided into eight tahsils —Banda, Pailani, Baberu, 
KAMAfiiN, Mau, Karwi, Badaus]^ and Girwan —the head¬ 
quarters of each being at a town of the same name. The 
principal towns are the municipality of Banda, the District 
head-quarters, and Karwi, the head-quarters of a taksil and 
subdivision. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 ;— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

N umber of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 


Towns. 

Villages. 

Banda . 

4*7 \ 

. 


98.574 



- * 2-7 \ 

4 ,=>48 


TaUaid . 

36a 

... 

121 

8 o. 5»4 

'i 

222 

- 

\ 2 . 3^9 

\ 

Baberu. 

363 


lai 

77.395 


2*3 

— 19.6 

*.674! 

Kamaain 

358 

... 

169 

7«-773 

320 

- 54 

t 953 


Mau 

316 

I 

164 

64,931 


205 

- 11.9 

3,411 


Karwl , 


a 

189 

78,410 


138 

— 10.6 

3,912 



333 

... 

13a 

74.75.5 


224 

- 4-1 

1,881 


Girwan. 

334 

I 

179 

77.706 


233 

- 9.1 

». 9.50 


District total 

3,060 

5 




BO 

19.648 


About 94 per cent of the population are Hindus and less 
than 6 per cent. Musalxn^s. As in all the Bundelkhand 
Districts, the density of population is less than half the Pro-» 
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vincial average. Eastern Hindi is the prevailing language ; 
but it is much mixed with the Bundeli dialect of Western 
Hindi. Various dialects are recognized locally, such as Kundri, 
I'irhari, Gahora, and Jurar. 

Castes and Chamars (leather-workers and cultivators), 98,000, are the 
most numerous Hindu caste. The following are also important : 
Brahmans, 92,000; Ahirs, 59,000; Rajputs, 49,000; Koris 
(weavers), 28,000; and Kurmis, 24,000. The Kols,a jungle tribe 
more common in Central India, number 5,700; and the Domars, 
a depressed labouring caste, 5,000. Among Musalmans the 
Shaikhs number 17,000 and the Pathans 8,000. Agriculture 
supports 70 per cent, of the population, and general labour 
6 per cent. Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kurmis are the chief 
holders of land; and the same castes, together with Kachhis 
and Ahirs, are the principal cultivators. 

Christian In 1901 there were 147 native Christians, of whom eighty-two 
missions. Anglicans, thirty Presbyterians, and eleven Methodists. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission com¬ 
menced work about the time of the Mutiny, and a missionary 
has been stationed at Banda town since 1873. The American 
Methodist Mission has two branches in the District. 

General Like the whole of Bundelkhand, Banda is specially liable to 
tural con- fluctuations in agricultural prosperity, and cultivation advances 
(Utions. or declines in alternate cycles. The prevailing soils differ 
considerably in composition and fertility. Jfjr is a rich black 
soil, which can be easily tilled in favourable seasons and is 
often very fertile. It is retentive of moisture and can thus, 
with ordinary rain, produce wheat and other spring crops 
without irrigation. An excess or too great deficiency of rain 
makes mar unworkable. Kabar is stiffer and more difficult to 
work than mar ; and although it is also capable of producing 
spring crops, it is more easily rendered unworkable by varia¬ 
tions in the rainfall. Mar and kabar are found in most parts 
of the District, but especially in the northern plain. A red or 
yellow loam called parwa^ resembling the ordinary loam soil of 
the Doab, occurs in many parts. Where the surface is uneven 
and especially near the ravines and watercourses, which drain 
into the larger rivers, the natural soil is deprived of its more 
fertile constituents, and produces only a scanty autumn harvest. 
The level tracts in the beds of the larger rivers, called /am or 
kachhdr, often consist of very fertile alluvium. Near the hills, 

. and on the Vindhyan terraces, a thin layer of red soil is found, 
which soon becomes exhausted by cultivation. One of the 
greatest difficulties which the cultivator has to contend with is 
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the growth of a coarse grass called kans [Saccharum spontaneum\ 
which spreads rapidly. The spring crops are also liable to be 
attacked by rust in damp and cloudy cold weather. 

At cession the prevailing tenure was ryotivdri, which under Chief 
the policy adopted became pattlddri and bhaiydchdrd^ with 
a variety of the latter known as bhej bardr. The transfers of statistics 
property during the early period of British rule led to an pnnci- 
increase in zaminddri villages, which are gradually disinte- 
grating into pattlddri^ though they still include nearly half 
the estates in the District. A peculiar tenure, named pauth^ 
exists, chiefly in alluvial land, in accordance with which a plot 
of land passes in annual succession to a different co-sharer or 
cultivator. The privilege of cultivating land on payment of 
revenue rates and not rent rates has also survived. The main 
agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square 
miles:— 


7 'ahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

haiida 

427 

207 

1 

140 

Pailanl . 

362 

188 


89 

haberu . 


189 

I 

I16 

Kamasin 

35« 

205 


83 

Mau 

316 

132 

I 

J05 

Karwi . 

567 

126 

3 

187 

badausa. 

3.33 

165 

1 

92 

Girwan . 

334 

168 

2 

93 

Total 

3,060 



905 


Note.— Statistics for the B.indl .and PaiUnT tahsih are for 1902-3. 

The chief food-crops, with their areas in 1903-4, were gram 
(519 square miles) and joufdr (299), covering 38 and 22 per 
cent., respectively, of the net cultivated area; rice, wheat, 
bdjra^ and barley are also of importance. Oilseeds (137 square 
miles) and cotton (75 square miles) are the principal non-food 
crops. 

As in the other Bundelkhand Districts, there has been no Improvc- 
improvement in agricultural practice in Banda. The area under j*" 
cultivation varies considerably. Attempts have been made to tural 
eradicate kdm by a steam-plough and by flooding; but the Practice, 
former method was too costly, and the latter is difficult owing 
to the scarcity of water. Nearly 6 lakhs was advanced under 
the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts 
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between 1891 and 1900, of which 3-4 lakhs was lent in the 
bad years, 1895-7. In the four more favourable years, 1900-4, 
the total advances amounted to Rs. 86,000. 

(attle, There is one well-defined breed of cattle called Kenwariya, 

sheep*’ chiefly found along the river Ken. The cattle are small, but 
hardy and active, and thrive on poor food. Attempts are 
now being made to improve the strain. A little horse-breeding 
is conducted in the PailM /a/isl/f and the experiment of 
maintaining a stallion at Banda town has met with considerable 
success. The goats are of distinctly high standard, and sheep¬ 
breeding is an industry of some importance, both for wool 
and for supplying meat to Cawnpore and Allahabad. 

Irrigation. At the present time there is very little irrigation in Banda, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining a supply of water, and the 
unsuitability of mar soil for well-irrigation. The water-level 
is 60 to 100 feet below the surface, and temporary wells can 
be made only in few places. The rivers flow in deep channels 
through broken country. Thus in 1903-4 only 9 square miles 
were irrigated. Wells supplied two-thirds of this, a few fields 
in which garden crops are grown being found in many villages. 
Many scattered fields, however, are kept sufficiently moist by 
means of small embankments, and the extension of this system 
is being tried. In 1903 the construction of a canal was 
commenced, which will draw its supply from the Ken by 
means of a dam and reservoir. It is designed to serve the 
tract between the Ken and Baghain rivers, and will protect an 
area containing 65 per cent, of the total population, in which 
33 lakhs was spent on famine relief in 1896-7. The estimated 
cost of the canal is 37 lakhs. 

Forests. The forests in the south-east of the District cover an area 
of 114 square miles, of which 84 are ‘reserved.' They are of 
small commercial importance, but serve to prevent further 
erosion, and supply the wants of the neighbouring villages for 
grazing and minor produce. Teak, bamboos, Boswellia thuri- 
fera^ Buchanania latifolia. Ficus latifolia^ Lager siroe^nia parvi- 
flora, Odina Wodier, Stercu/ia urenSj and Terminalia tomentosa 
are the principal trees. 

Minerals. The sandstone in the south of the District is, in places, well 
adapted for building, for millstones, and for other purposes. 
Greenstone, pipe-clay, and limestone are also worked. Iron is 
found and was formerly worked at several places; but the 
reservation of the forests has increased the cost of fuel. There 
was formerly a diamond mine in the Bindhachal range, but it 
has been closed. 
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The industries of the District are few and unimportant. Arts and 
Coarse cotton cloth, cotton prints, metal cooking-vessels, and 
rough cotton carpets are made in several places for the local 
market. Agate pebbles, imported from the Narbada, are cut 
and polished, and used for a variety of ornaments. There is 
a small production of silk-embroidered plush or velvet articles 
at Karwi. A single cotton gin at the same place employed 
I So hands in 1903. 

The trade of Banda is chiefly in agricultural produce and Commerce, 
in the few articles required by the population. In favourable 
years gram, millet, and wheat are largely exported. Cotton is 
a considerable item of export, and^the produce of this District 
has a good reputation. Rice, sugar, tobacco, salt, and metals 
are the chief imports. Traffic from the greater part of the 
District was formerly directed towards the Jumna, and was 
then either carried by river, or taken to Fatehpur on the East 
Indian Railway ; but the opening of a line through the District 
has partly diverted this trade, though Bindki and Cawnpore 
still attract a large share of the commerce of the District. 

Banda, Karwi, and Rajapur are the most flourishing trade 
centres. 

A branch of the East Indian Railway from Allahabad to Railways 
Jubbulpore has a length of 47 miles in the .south-east of the road.s. 
District. At Manikpur this is met by the Midland section of 
the Great Indian Peninsula line from Jhansi, which passes 
through Banda and Karwi. Communications have been 
greatly improved in recent years, and the District contains 131 
miles of metalled roads, of which 56 are maintained at the cost 
of Provincial revenues, and 587 miles of unmetalled roads. 

Avenues of trees are kept up on 120 miles. The chief routes 
are from Banda town to Chilla on the Jumna, from Banda 
towards Saugor, and from Banda through Karwi to Manikpur. 

Distress in Banda District may be due to an excess or Famine, 
to a deficiency of rain. The former causes a spread of ^ans 
or rust, while the latter prevents cultivation. Bundelkhand 
suffered from famine in 1813-4 and again in 1819, when over¬ 
assessment aggravated the distress. A series of bad years 
necessitated large remissions between 1833 and 1837. In 
1837-8, however, the people escaped more lightly than in the 
neighbouring Districts to the north and east. The next famine 
of 1869 was due to excessive rain in 1867 and a deficiency in 
1868. In May, 11,000 persons were employed on relief works, 
and the people lost many of their cattle. The District was 
depressed till 1873, when there was a recovery; and the 
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District 
sub¬ 
divisions 
and staff. 


Civil 

Justice and 
crime. 


Land 
revenue 
.'id minis¬ 
tration. 


drought of 1877 was beneficial inasmuch as it checked the 
growth of kdns. Another period of depression commenced in 
1884, when excessive rain damaged the autumn harvest for 
several years in succession. In 1888 the rains ceased early 
and kCms again spread. Remissions of revenue were given, 
but rust and heavy rain in 1894, and a short fall in 1895, 
caused actual famine. The misery of the people was completed 
by the failure of the rains in 1896, when Banda suffered more 
than any other District in the Provinces. 

The three eastern tahsils, Mau, Kamasin, and Karwl, form 
a subdivision, usually in charge of a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who is stationed at Karwi. The Collector is 
assisted by a member of the Indian Civil Service and by three 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsilddr is 
stationed at the head-quarters of each tahsil. When the Ken 
Canal is completed, it will be in charge of an Executive 
Engineer. 

The District Judge and Sub-Judge of Banda exercise civil 
jurisdiction throughout Banda and Hamirpur Districts. The 
former is also Sessions Judge of both Districts, and in addition 
tries the sessions cases of Fatehpur. Banda is singularly free 
from crime. A Special Judge is at present inquiring into the 
cases of estates brought under the Bundelkhand Encumbered 
Estates Act. 

At cession most of the present Districts of Banda and 
Hamirpur and part of Jalaun were formed into a single District 
called Bundelkhand. This was divided into northern and 
southern Districts in 1819, Banda forming most of the latter. 
Under the Marathas the revenue system had been ryotwari, 
and the assessment was a rack-rent pitched at the highest 
figure that could be collected. The early British assessments 
were fixed for short periods as usual, and at first were moderate 
and well-distributed. From 1809, however, a period of over¬ 
taxation commenced. The revenue w-as enhanced nominally 
by 12 per cent.; but a change in currency made the increase 
really as much as 29 per cent. The severity of the assessments 
was only surpassed by the methods of collection, and corrupt 
native officials and speculators acquired large areas. A period 
of agricultural pro.sperity led to still larger enhancements in 
1815. The mistake was partly due to excessive reliance on 
the existing prosperity, and to ignorance of the peculiarities of 
Bundelkhand soils ; and it was aggravated by the policy of the 
time. Bad seasons, commencing in 1819, were not accepted 
as a sufficient reason for reduction; but in 1825 remission 
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becamfe absolutely necessary. In 1828 the rains failed, and 
by 1830 the District was reduced to a condition of almost 
general bankruptcy. A great part of Banda was then taken for 
a time under direct management, and collections were made 
from the cultivators with some success. A survey was com¬ 
menced in 1836, and in 1843-4 the first regular settlement was 
made; average rent-rates were fixed for all the well-known 
classes of soil, and were applied without sufficient allowance 
for variations, the total demand being 16-3 lakhs. Bad 
seasons and rigorous administration had at last led to the 
sanction of a reduction of revenue when the Mutiny broke out. 
In 1858-9 the demand was reduced by nearly 18 per cent., and 
the District recovered rapidly, only to suffer again from ex¬ 
cessive rainfall in 1867 and the following years. The next 
revision of settlement, which commenced in 1874, thus coin¬ 
cided w'ith a period of great depression. The assessment, as 
usual, w’as based primarily on assumed rates for each class of 
soil; but these were modified according to the actual con¬ 
dition of each village. I’he area to which these rates w’ere 
applied w^as not, how’ever (except in the Karvvi subdivision, 
which was separately settled), the actual cultivated area, but an 
assumed standard area w’hich w'as carefully w'orked out for each 
village, and w'hich allow'ed for a margin of fallow’. The result 
was an assessment of ii'3 lakhs, which was sanctioned for 
twenty years only. It has already been stated that a cycle of 
adverse seasons commenced again in 1888. In 1893 reduc¬ 
tions of revenue, amounting to Rs. 19,000, w'ere made, and the 
settlement was extended for ten years in 1894. Deterioration 
was already .setting in, and large reductions have been made 
since the famine of 1896-7. The revenue demand in 1903-4 
ivas only 9 lakhs. The District is now' under the operation of 
the Bundelkhand Alienation of I^nd Act, and in 1905 a 
system of fluctuating assessments was commenced. Collec¬ 
tions on account of land revenue and total revenue have been, 
in thousands of rupees ;—■ 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . I 

13,07 

1 1'.43 

11,21 

8,74 

Total revenue 

12,95 

14,89 

14,66 

> 3,03 


Banda towm is the only municipality in the District, but four Local self- 
towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs 
beyond the limits of these places are managed by the District 
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board, which in 1903-4 had an income and expenditure of 
1-5 lakhs. The expenditure includes Rs. 91,000 on roads and 
buildings. 

Police and There are 23 police stations. The District Superin- 
■*^*^*’ tendent of police has an Assistant stationed at Karwl, and 
commands a force of 4 inspectors, no subordinate officers, 
and 420 constables, besides 78 municipal and town police, 
and 1,731 rural and road police. The District jail at Banda 
contained a daily average of 262 prisoners in 1903, and the 
jail at Karwl 32 in the same year. 

Kducation. Allowing for the absence of towns, Banda is not very back¬ 
ward as regards literacy, compared with other Districts in the 
United Provinces. In 1901, 3 per cent. (5 9 males and o*i 
females) could read and write. The number of public schools 
rose from 142 with 3,884 pupils in 1880-1 to 149 with 4,953 
pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 172 such institu¬ 
tions with 6,192 pupils, including 198 girls, besides 10 private 
schools with 204 boys. Two schools were managed by 
Government, and most of the others by the District or muni¬ 
cipal boards. Out of a total expenditure on education of 
Rs. 37,000, fees supplied only Rs. 2,800, the balance being 
met from Local funds. 

Hospitals I'here are 6 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
arid dis- ^- in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 

was 38,000, including 900 in-patients, and 2,000 operations 
were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 11,500, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

Vaccina- About 21,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of population. Vac¬ 
cination is compulsory only in the municipality of Banda. 

(District Gazetteer^ 1874 [under revision]; A. Cadell, 
Settlement Report [excluding Karwl], 1881 ; A. B. Patterson, 
Settlement Report Karwi Subdivision^ 1883.) 

Bands, Tahsil.— Western tahsll of Banda Di.strict, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 25*^ 20' and 25° 38' N. and 79° 59' and 80° 32' 
E., with an area of 427 square miles. Population fell from 
112,912 in 1891 to 98,574 in 1901. There are 113 villages 
and one town, Banda, the District and tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 22,565). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,48,000, and for cesses Rs. 24,000. The density of 
population, 231 persons per square mile, is slightly above the 
District average. The Ken flows through the centre of the 
tahsil^ which lies almost entirely in the level plain north of 
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the Vindhyas. In 1902-3 only i square mile was irrigated, 
out of 207 square miles under cultivation. The Ken Canal, 
now under construction, will serve part of this tahsll. 

PailanL —Northern tahsll of Banda District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying south of the Jumna between 25° 32' and 25° 55' N. and 
80^ 14' and 80° 40' E., with an area of 362 square miles. 
Population fell from 88,544 in 1891 to 80,524 in 1901. There 
are 121 villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,41,000, and for cesses Rs. 23,000. The 
density of population, 222 persons per square mile, is slightly 
above the District average. The Ken, after forming part of the 
western boundary, turns eastwards and crosses the tahsll till 
it joins the Jumna. The tahsll contains a good deal of light 
soil, and near the Jumna there are deep ravines. In 1902-3 
the area under cultivation w'as 188 square miles; there is 
practically no irrigation, but the Ken Canal, when completed, 
will serve part of this tahsll, 

Baberu. — Tahsll of Banda District, United Provinces, 
conterminous wuth the pargana of Augasi, lying along the 
Jumna betw^een 25® 23' and 25^^ 41' N. and 80*^’ 30'and 80*^ 57' 
E., with an area of 363 square miles. Population fell from 
96,284 in 1891 to 77,395 in 1901, the rate of decrease being 
the highest in the District. There are 121 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 w'as 
Rs. 1,26,000, and for cesses Rs. 20,000. The density of 
population, 213 persons per square mile, is almost exactly the 
District average. Near the south and east rice is grown in 
considerable quantities, this tract being known as Jurar. The 
Jumna, as usual, is fringed by a netwwk of deep ravines. In 
J 903-4 only r square mile w^as irrigated, out of 189 square 
miles under cultivation. The Ken Canal, when completed, 
will supply part of this tahsll. 

Kamasin. — Tahsll of Banda District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying along 
the Jumna between 25® 17' and 25° 38' N. and 80° 47' and 
81^ 12' E., with an area of 358 square miles. Population fell 
from 83,297 in 1891 to 78,773 in 1901. There are 169 
villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,18,000, and for cesses Rs. 20,000. The density of 
population, 220 persons per square mile, is slightly above the 
District average. Besides the Jumna, the Baghain and Paisuni 
drain the tahsll^ flowing from south-west to north-east to join 
the great river. Some of the best cotton produced in the 
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District is grown in Kamasin. In 1903-4 less than half a 
square mile was irrigated, out of 205 square miles under culti¬ 
vation. The Ken Canal, when completed, will serve a small 
area in the west of this tahsiL 

Mau. —Eastern fahsiloi Banda District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the pargana of Chhibun, lying along the 
Jumna between 25° 5' and 25° 24' N. and 81° 7' and Si'" 34' 
E., with an area of 316 square miles. It is included in the 
Karwi subdivision of the District. Population fell from 73,658 
in 1891 to 64,921 in 1901. There are 164 villages and one 
town, Rajapur (population, 5,491). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 86,000, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 
The density of population, 205 persons per square mile, is 
slightly below the District average. In the south the outer 
range of the Vindhyas crosses the tahsil in three terraces. The 
forests and jungles are gradually diminishing, owing to the 
export of wood to Allahabad. In 1903-4 less than i square 
mile was irrigated, out of 132 square miles under cultivation. 

Karwi Tahsil. —South-eastern tahsil of Banda District, 
United Provinces, conterminous wdth the pargana of Tara- 
huwan, lying between 24° 53' and 25° 19' N. and 80^ 45' and 
81° 16' E., with an area of 567 square miles. Population fell 
from 87,687 in 1891 to 78,410 in 1901. There are 189 villages 
and two towns, including Karwi, the tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 7,743). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 77,000, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. The density of 
population, 138 per.sons per square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. Roughly speaking, about half the tahsil lies in the 
plain, w'hile the other half is situated on a plateau between the 
crest of the first range of the Vindhyas and the scarp beyond 
which extends to the still higher plateau of Rewah. The latter 
portion presents beautiful scenery and is clothed with forest. 
Near the west the Paisuni forms part of the border and then 
strikes across the tahsil. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 126 square miles, of which only 3 were irrigated. 

Badausa. —South-western tahsil of Banda District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 25" 3'and 25° 27' N. and 80° 31'and 80° 52' E., 
with an area of 333 square miles. Population fell from 77,922 
in 1891 to 74,755 in 1901. There are 132 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 86,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The density of population, 224 
persons per square mile, is above the District average. The 
Baghain flows through the tahsil from south-west to north-east. 
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In the south are scattered hills, and the south-east includes 
a small patch of ‘ reserved ’ forest, but most of the taksll lies in 
the plains. In 1903-4 only i square mile was irrigated, out 
of 165 square miles under cultivation. The Ken Canal, when 
completed, will supply a small area. 

Girwan.— Tahsll of Banda District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with pargana Sihonda, lying between 24° 59' and 
25° 28' N. and 80® 17'and 80" 34' E., with an area of 334 square 
miles. Population fell from 85,528 in 1891 to 77,706 in 1901.'' 
There are 179 villages and one town, Kalinjar (jx)pulation, 
3,015). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,19,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 19,000. The density of population, 233 per¬ 
sons per square mile, is the highest in the District. In the west 
lies the Ken, which is fringed with ravines; but the iahsii is 
on the whole fertile. In 1903—4 only 2 square miles were 
irrigated, out of 168 square miles under cultivation. The Ken 
Canal, when completed, will serve a large area in this tahsll. 

Karwl Subdivision.—Subdivision of Banda District, 
United Provinces, consisting of the Kamasin, Karw’i, and 
Mau tahsils. 

BSndd. Town.—Head-quarters of the District and tahsll of 
the same name, United Provinces, situated in 25*^ 28' N. and 
80° 20' E., near the river Ken, on the Midland section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and on a metalled road from 
Fatehpur to Saugor. Population (1901), 22,565. Banda was 
a mere village till the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
when the Nawab, Shamsher Bahadur, settled here. Its impor¬ 
tance was increased by its selection as head-quarters of a 
District, and by a flourishing trade in cotton. After the re¬ 
moval of the Nawab in 1858, owing to his disloyalty in the 
Mutiny (see Banda District), the town began to decline, 
while the growth first of Rajapur, and then of KarwI, has 
largely deprived Banda of its principal trade. It is a straggling 
and ill-built town, but with clean wude streets, and con¬ 
tains 65 mo.sques, 168 Hindu, i Sikh, and 5 Jain temples. 
Besides the usual public offices, there are a dispensary and 
stations of the Church Missionary Society and American 
Methodist Missions. The chief mosque is that built by 
All Bahadur, the last Nawab. Portions of the former palace 
are now used as public offices or as native residences. A mile 
from Banda stand the ruins of a fort called Bhuragarh, which 
was built in 1784, and stormed by British levies in 1804. 
B^da has been a municipality since 1865. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
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Rs. 23,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 28,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 21,000), and the expenditure was 
Rs. 25,000. The town is not of great commercial importance. 
The only local industries are the preparation of articles made 
of agate, and the manufacture of lathis or staves. There are 
11 schools, attended by 840 pupils. 

Chitrakut. —Hill and place of pilgrimage in the Karwi 
tahsil of Banda District, United Provinces, situated in 
25° 13' N. and 80° 46' E., 3^ miles from the Chitrakut 
station on the Great Indian 'Peninsula Railway. The hill lies 
partly in the Karwi tahsil and partly in the Chaube ja^r of 
Kamta Rajola. The Paisuni river flows nearly a mile from 
its base, which has a circumference of three or four miles. A 
terrace, constructed by the Rani of Chhatar Sal about 1725, 
and repaired as a famine work in 1896—7, runs round the hill¬ 
side. In former times the hill was more frequented as a place 
of pilgrimage than any other in Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand. 
It is said to have attained its great sanctity in the Tretd- 
yuga or the third epoch of the Hindu cosmogony, when it was 
visited by Rama and Sita during their wanderings in the 
jungles. More than thirty shrines, dedicated to various deities, 
crown the surrounding hills, or fringe the banks of the Paisuni. 
The small town of Sitapur, on the banks of the river, is largely 
inhabited by attendant priests. The temple attendants enjoy 
the revenues of forty-two mahCils within British territory, besides 
several others in the adjoining Native States. Two large fairs 
take place annually, on the occasion of 'the Ram-naumi and 
jDetud/i festivals, which formerly attracted 30,000 and 45,000 
persons respectively. The attendance has now shrunk to a 
few thousands, as Rajas do not attend the festivals, and the 
Maratha family of Karwi has become impoverished. Since 
1897 plague regulations have still further reduced the number 
of pilgrims. 

KSlinjar. —Town and hill-fort in theGirwan tahsil of Bandl 
District, United Provinces, situated in 25"^ i' N. and 80° 29' E., 
35 miles south of Banda town. Population (1901), 3,015. 
The fort occupies a hill which rises abruptly, and is separated 
from the nearest eminence by a valley about seven miles 
across. Elevation, 1,203 feet above the sea. The crown of 
the hill is a plateau. Vast polyhedral masses of syenite form 
the base and aflbrd a comparatively accessible slope, but the 
horizontal strata of sandstone which cap the whole present so 
bold an escarpment as to be practically impossible of ascent. 
Kalinjar is one of the very ancient forts of Bundelkhand, 
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and separate names for it are recorded in each of the three 
prehistoric periods of Hindu chronology. It is said to have 
been called Ratnakuta in the Satya-yuga, Mahagiri (‘ the great 
hiir) in the Tretd^ and Pingalu (the ‘brown-yellow* hill) in 
the Dwdpara-yuga. Other accounts transpose or vary these 
names. But its present appellation, Kalinjar, is itself of great 
antiquity. It occurs, as will be mentioned hereafter, in the 
Mahabharata \ it is conjectured to appear in Ptolemy under 
the name of 'lamasis; and it is mentioned in the Siva Purana 
as one of the nine utkals^ from which will burst forth the 
waters that are finally to destroy the world. The modem 
name is sometimes rendered Kalanjar, from the local worship 
of Siva under his title of Kdlanjara, or ‘ He who causes time 
to grow old.* It was a very ancient seat of Saivite rites, and 
according to local traditions was strongly fortified by Chandra 
Brim or Varmma, the legendary founder of the Chandel 
dynasty. 

As in many other cases, Kalinjar was a high place sanctified 
by superstition, and fortified partly by nature and partly by art. 
The Mahabharata mentions it as already a famous city, and 
states that whoever bathes in the Lake of the Gods, the local 
place for pilgrimage, is as meritorious as he who bestows in 
charity one thousand cows. The hill must have been covered 
with Hindu temples before the erection of the fort, for the 
dates of the inscriptions on the sacred sites are earlier than 
those on the gates of the fortress ; and the ramparts consist 
largely of ornamental pillars, cornices, and other fragments of 
carved work, which evidently belonged to earlier edifices. 
F^irishta speaks of it as having been founded by Kedar Nath, a 
reputed contemporary of the Prophet, in the seventh century a.d. 
The Musalman historians make mention of the king of Kalinjar 
as an ally of Jaipal, Raja of Lahore, in his unsuccessful invasion 
of Ghazni, 978 a.d. A Raja of Kalinjar was also present at 
the battle of Peshawar, fought by Anand Pal in 1008, when 
endeavouring to check the victorious advance of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in his fourth expedition. In 1021 Ganda or Nanda, 
the Chandel Raja of Kalinjar, defeated the king of Kanauj ; 
and in 1023 Mahmud of Ghazni besieged the fort, but came 
to terms with the Raja. I'he Chandel clan of Rajputs removed 
the seat of their government from Mahoba to Kalinjar after 
their defeat by Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi, about 
1182. In 1203 Kutb-ud-din, the viceroy of Muhammad 
Ghori, took Kalinjar, and ‘ converted the temples into mosques 
and abodes of goodness,* while ‘ the very name of idolatry was 
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annihilated.’ But the Musalm^s do not seem to have long 
retained possession of their new conquest; for in 1234, and 
again in 1251, we hear of fresh Muhammadan attacks on 
Kalinjar, which fell into the hands of Malik Nusrat-ud-din with 
a great booty. In 1247 Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud brought 
the surrounding country under his sway; but even after this date, 
Chandel inscriptions erected in the fort show that it remained 
in the hands of its ancient masters almost up to the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

Kalinjar next reappears in history in 1530, when the Mughal 
prince, Humayun, son of Babar, laid siege to the fort, which 
he continued intermittently to attack during ten years. In 
1545 the Afghan, Sher Shah, marched against the strong¬ 
hold ; during the siege a live shell rebounded from the walls 
into the battery where the Sultan stood, and set fire to a 
quantity of gunpowder. Sher Shah was brought out horribly 
burnt, and died the following day. Before his death, however, 
he ordered an assault, which was executed with instant success, 
and his son, Jalal Khan, was crowned in the captured citadel 
and assumed the name of Islam Shah. In 1569 Majnun 
Khan attacked the fort, which was finally surrendered to him 
for Akbar, who constituted it the head-quarters of a sarkdr. 
Under Akbar, Kalinjar formed dijdgiroi the imperial favourite, 
Raja Birbal. Later it fell into the hands of the Bundelas (see 
Banda District) ; and on the death of their national hero, 
Chhatar Sal, it passed into the possession of Hardeo Silh of 
Panna. His descendants continued to hold it for several 
generations, when they gave way to the family of Kaim Ji, one 
of their own dependants. 

During the period of MarStha supremacy, All Bahadur laid 
siege to the fort for two years, but without success. After the 
British occupation Daryau Singh, the representative of Kaim Ji, 
was confirmed in possession of the fort and territory. But on 
his proving contumacious in 1812, a force under Colonel 
Martindell attacked Kalinjar; and although he failed to take 
the place by storm, Daryau Singh surrendered eight days later, 
receiving an equal portion of territory in the plains. During 
the Mutiny, a small British garrison retained possession of the 
fort throughout the whole rebellion, aided by the Raja of Panna. 
In 1866 the fortifications were dismantled. 

, The summit of the rock is between 4 and 5 miles in circuit, 
and is fortified by a rampart rising from the very edge. Access 
is obtained by a sloping pathway and flight of steps passing 
through seven gateways, several of which bear inscriptions. 
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Numerous rock-cut tanks and a few remains of temples are 
to be seen on the plateau, and religious carvings and inscrip¬ 
tions are scattered about, some of which have yielded valuable 
historical results. One temple, dedicated to Nilkanth, is still 
in good repair. There are also many caves, some of which 
contain inscriptions. 

The town is locally known as TarahtI, and is situated at the 
foot of the hill. It is now of small importance ; but the ruins 
of fine residences and many old remains prove it to have been 
once rich and important. Tarahti contains a dispensary, and 
was till recently administered under Act XX of 1856, but its 
importance is decreasing. There is a village school. 

{Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. xvii, pages 171 and 
313 ; Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xxi, 
page 20.) 

Karwl Town,—Head-quarters of the tahsil and sub¬ 
division of the same name, in Banda District, United Provinces, 
situated in 25° 12' N. and 80° 54' E., near the Paisuni river 
and on a branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 7,743. Kar>vi was a British cantonment 
from 1805 to 1816; and in 1829 it became the principal 
residence of a Maratha chieftain who lived in almost regal 
state, and built several beautiful temples and large wells. 
Numerous traders from the Deccan were thus attracted to 
Karwi. During the Mutiny, Narayan Rao, after the murder at 
Bandii of the Joint Magistrate of Karwi, assumed the govern¬ 
ment, and retained his independence for eight months amid 
the subsequent anarchy. The accumulations of his family 
constituted the great treasure afterwards famous as ‘ the 
Kirwee and Banda Prize Money.’ The Bara, a large building, 
which formed the palace of Narayan Rao's family, was con¬ 
fiscated, with most of the other property, and now serves 
as a tahsili^ police station, and school. The other public 
buildings are a jail and dispensary. A Joint Magistrate and 
an Assistant District Superintendent of Police are stationed at 
Karwi, which also contains branches of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and the American Methodist 
Mission. The town is administered, together with the 
adjacent village of TarahuwSn, under Act XX of 1856, 
Karwi declined for a time after the Mutiny; but the railway, 
opened in 1899, has caused it to become the most important 
trade centre in the District, Cotton, grain, ghi^ and other 
produce are largely exported. A cotton gin, opened in 1900, 
employed 180 hands in 1903, and there is a small manufacture 
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of embroidered plush. There are three schools, with 170 boys 
and 25 girls. 

Raj 3 .piir (or MajhgawSn).—Town in the Mau taksll of 
Banda District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 23' N. 
and 81° 9' E., on the bank of the Jumna, 18 miles north-east 
of Karwi. Population (1901), 5,491. Rajapur is the name of 
the town, and Majhgawan that of the mauza or village area 
within which it is situated. According to tradition the town 
was founded by Tulsi Das, the celebrated author of the 
vernacular version of the Ramayana, and his residence is still 
shown. He is said to have established several peculiar 
restrictions, which are scrupulously observed; no houses 
(except shrines) are built of stone, and potters, barbers, and 
dancing-girls are rigorously excluded. The only public buildings 
are the police station, post office, school, and dispensary. Raja¬ 
pur was for a time the chief commercial centre of the District, 
owing to its position on the Jumna; but many of its mer¬ 
chants have migrated to Karwi, and the place is declining. 
Besides the export of country produce, there is a small manu¬ 
facture of shoes and blankets. The schoc^has nicety pupils. 
*’*i'Hamirpur District.—District in thy^^lflfift&ad Division 
of the United Provinces, lying between 25^’ 5' and 26° 7' N. 
and 79° 17' and 80° 21' E., with an area of 2,289 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Jumna, which separates it 
from Cawnpore and Fatehpur, and by the Betwa, which 
'divides it from Jalaun and the Native State of Baoni; on the 
west the Dhasan separates it from Jhansi; on the south lie the 
'States of Alipura, Chhatarpur, and Charkhari; and on the east 
the District marches with Banda. The Native States of Sarila, 
'Jigni, and Behat, and portions of Charkhari and Garrauli form 
enclaves, entirely surrounded by British territory. Hamirpur 
lies chiefly in the great plain of Bundelkhand, which stretches 
between the banks of the Jumna and the outer scarps of the 
Vindhyan plateau. The hilly southern region is broken by 
scattered outlying spurs and isolated hills, some distance from 
the main Vindhyan range, which does not enter the District. 
Their general elevation does not exceed 300 feet above the 
Jumna valley, or a total of about 800 feet above the sea. 
Though the hills are usually treeless, the scenery is picturesque, 
.owing to their rugged outlines, and some of the artificial lakes 
are exceptionally beautiful. These magnificent reservoirs were 
constructed by the Gaharwar and Chandel Rajas, before the 
.Muhammadan conquest, as sheets of ornamental water, and 
consist of valleys or depressions hemmed in by rocky hills and 
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massive artificial dams. Some of them enclose craggy islets or 
peninsulas crowned by the ruins of granite temples. The 
largest lake near Mahoba has a circumference of more than 
4 miles ; and several lakes are used for irrigation. North of the 
hill and lake country the plain spreads in an arid and almost 
treeless level towards the banks of the rivers. Of these, the 
principal are the Betwa, and its tributary the Dhasan, neither 
of which is navigable. The chief drainage channel in the 
centre of the District is the Birma Nadi, a tributary of the 
Betwa. 

Most of the District consists of Gangetic alluvium, which Geology, 
conceals the underlying rocks, except in the southern hills, 
where the Bundelkhand gneiss is exposed. 

The District is remarkable for the absence of trees. At the Botany, 
commencement of the eighteenth century one-third of it was 
densely wooded ; but the jungle has been largely cleared. In 
the lower hills and valleys khair {Acacia Catechu), sej {Lager- 
stroemia parviflora), dhawd {Anogeissus latifolid), and tendu 
{Diospyros tomentosa) are the most valuable trees, but are 
of poor quality. In the plains the tamarind, nim {Melia 
Azadirachta), and mahud {Bassia latifolia) are commonly 
found. The mango is rare. 

Leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, antelope, and hog are Fauna, 
fairly common, while a few sdrnbar and chital are also found. 

The usual game birds occur, and fish, including mahseer, are 
common in the rivers and lakes. 

The climate of Hamirpur is dry and hot, owing to the Climate 
absence of shade and the bareness of the soil. 

1 he average annual rainfall is about 36 inches, varying from Rainfall. 
33 in the north to 39 in the south. In 1868-9 only 17 inches 
were received, and in 1894-5 more than 56 inches. 

The earliest traditions connected with the District relate that History, 
it was ruled by Gaharwar Rajputs, to whom the construction of 
some of the embankments forming the lakes is attributed. 

They were followed by the Parihars, to whom succeeded the 
Chandels about the middle of the ninth century. During the 
Chandel supremacy in Bundelkhand, Mahoba in the south 
of Hamirpur District was one of the chief capitals of that 
dynasty. The Chandels adorned the town and its neighbour¬ 
hood with many splendid edifices, remains of which still exist; 
they also constructed some of the noble artificial lakes already 
described. In 1182 Parmal Deva was defeated by Prithwi 
Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi; after which disaster the 
Chandel princes abandoned Mahoba and sank in importance, 
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though they still occupied the hill fort of Kalinjar in 
District. About twenty years later MahobS^ was conquered by 
Kutb-ud-din, and with occasional interruptions remained in the 
hands of the Musalmans till the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

In 1680 the District came into the possession of Chhatar Sal, 
the great national hero of the Bundelas, and was the theatre 
of many battles during his long struggle with the imperial forces 
under Muhammad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of Farrukhabad 
and governor of Allahabad. On his death about 1734 he 
bequeathed to his ally, the Peshwa of the Marathas, one-third 
of his territories; and Mahoba formed a portion of the region 
so granted. The larger part of the present District of Hamirpur 
fell to his son, Jagat Raj. During the next seventy years the 
District continued under the government of his descendants, 
who, however, carried on among themselves that intestine war¬ 
fare which was universal in Bundelkhand throughout the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Rival Rajas had forts in every 
village, and one after the other collected their revenue from the 
same estates. Moreover, the Bundela princes were opposed 
by the Maratha chieftains; and All Bahadur, an illegitimate 
descendant of the Peshwa, who had made himself Nawab of 
Banda, succeeded in 1790 in annexing a portion of the District. 
He was defeated by the British and died in 1802. The British 
District of Bundelkhand was formed in the succeeding year 
(1803), a part being granted to our ally, Himmat Bahadur, as 
the price of his allegiance. The town of Mahoba itself, with 
the surrounding country, remained in the hands of the Pandits of 
Jalaun, until, on the death of their last representative in 1840, 
it lapsed to the British. The pargana known as Jaitpur was 
ruled by the descendants of Chhatar Sal until 1842, when the 
last Raja, believing that our reverses at Kabul would prove 
fatal to British rule, revolted, and having been easily captured 
was removed to Cawnpore, receiving a pension of Rs. 2,000 
a month. Jaitpur was handed over to another claimant, who 
mortgaged it to the Government, and died without issue in 
1849. territories lapsed, and have since formed part of 

Hamirpur. The later history of the District up to 1857 is 
chiefly concerned with the difficulties of fiscal administration, 
which will be described later. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny, Hamirpur exhibited the 
same return to anarchy which characterized the whole of 
Bundelkhand. On June 13, 1857, the 53rd Native Infantry 
broke into mutiny, and the massacre of Europeans began the 
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next day. Only one Christian escaped with life. The sur¬ 
rounding native chiefs set up rival claims to portions of the 
British territory and plundered all the principal towns. The 
Charkharl Raja alone maintained a wavering allegiance, which 
grew firmer as the forces of General Whitlock approached 
Mahoba. That town was reached in September, 1858, and the 
fort of Srinagar was destroyed. After a short period of desul¬ 
tory guerilla warfare in the hilly regions of Bundelkhand, the 
rebels were effectually quelled and the work of reorganization 
began. 

The most important remains of the Chandels in this District Arcbaeo- 
are at Mahoba, but the finest temple of large size is the three- 
steepled granite edifice at Makarbai, 8 miles away. 

Hamirpur contains 7 towns and 756 villages. Population The 
is liable to considerable variations owing to vicissitudes ofl^°l^^^’ 
season. The numbers at the four enumerations were as follows: 

529,137 {1872), 507,337 (1881), 513,720 (1891), and 458,542 
(1901). There are %k^*tahs~ih — Hamirpur, Rath, Kulpahar, 
Mahoba, and Maudaha —each named after its head-quarters. 

The principal towns are Rath, Mahoba, and HamIrpur, the 
District head-quarters. The following table gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nun 

oi 

F 

p 

H 

Villages, q 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Hamirpur . 

37*5 

2 

124 

7 >.'> 2 S 

190 — 11-7 2,800 

Rath . 

574 

1 

179 

125.731 

219 - 0-9 3,990 

■Kiilnnhnr 

558 

2 

23* 

111,926 

201 - 12.3 3,003 

Mahoba 

329 

1 

92 

61,938 

188 — 16.5 2,081 

Maudaha 

4 .Sa 

r 

130 

87..^22 

*93 - * 5-9 3,333 

District total 

2,289 

7 

756 

458.542 

200 — 10-9 15,207 


The considerable decrease between 1891 and 1901 was due 
to a series of bad seasons, culminating in the famine of 1895-7. 

T'he density of population is approximately the same as that of 
the surrounding Bundelkhand Districts, but is less than half 
the Provincial average. Almost the whole population speak 
Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Bundeli, which is, 
however, mixed with Bagheli. 

Chamars (tanners and cultivators), 64,000, are the most Castes and 
numerous Hindu caste; followed by Lodhis or Lodhas (agri- 
culturists), 53,000; Brahmans, 49,000; Ahirs, 31,000; Rs.j- 
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puts, 27,000 ; and Kachhis, 24,000. Basors, numbering 11,000, 
who perform low menial duties, and Khangars, 7,000, who are 
watchmen and thieves, though they claim to have once held 
the country, are not found outside the District in considerable 
numbers. Agriculture supports 64 per cent, of the population, 
and general labour 6 per cent. Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Lodhas are the chief holders of land; and the same castes, 
followed by Kachhis and Chamars, are the principal cultivators. 

A mission was opened at Mahoba by an American society in 
1895, there are branches at Rath and Maudaha; but in 
1901 there were only 223 native Christians in the District. 

The most important distinction between different parts of the 
District follows the distribution of different classes of soil. 
These fall into two main classes : the black or heavy soils, and 
the light soils. The former are called piar and kdlrar^ and the 
latter parwd \ but near the rivers, where denudation has im¬ 
poverished the soils, a coarse gravelly soil is found, called rdkar. 
In the north of the District the black soils predominate, while 
in the south there is a great deal of poor light soil overlying the 
rocks. Mar is the most fertile soil, and retains moisture for 
a long time, though an excess of rain makes it unworkable. 
Kdbar differs from mar in that it is more easily affected by 
either excess or deficiency of rainfall. The autumn crops, 
which are usually sown broadcast, cover a larger area than the 
spring harvest. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, but 
pattidari and hhaiyachara mahdls predominate : some of the 
latter are extraordinarily large. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are given below, in square miles :— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Hamirpur 

376 

183 

a 

II3 

Kath .... 

.S 74 

329 

2 

95 

Kittlpahar ... 

558 

237 

*7 

>75 

Mahoba 

329 

»33 

5 

133 

Maudaha 

452 

230 

a 

140 

Total 

1,289 

1,132 

28 

656 


Note.— Statistics for the Hainirpur and Maudaht iahsiU are for 1902-3. 

Gram and jowdr are the principal food-crops, covering 279 
and 265 square miles respectively, or 25 and 23 per cent, of the 
net cultivated area. Oilseeds (240 square miles) and cotton (84) 
are the most important non-food crops ; while arhar^ kodon^ 
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wheat, hajra^ and barley cover 94, 43, 76, 43, and 34 square 
miles. A little sugar-cane is grown in the south and west, and 
pan is cultivated in the south. 

Like all the Bundelkhand Districts, Hamirpur is subject to Improve- 
cycles of varying agricultural prosperity, and no permanent 
advance can be traced. Either excess or deficiency of rainfall tural 
causes land to remain untilled; and the result is the spread of practice, 
a grass called kans {Saccharum spontaneum)^ which cannot be 
eradicated without much trouble, though it dies out after a 
varying period of ten to fifteen years. The spring crops are 
also liable to rust. The most striking change in recent 
years was the replacement of wheat by gram or millet, both 
inferior crops, after the famine of 1895-7; but the area 
under wheat is again increasing. A valuable red dye was 
formerly obtained from a plant called J/ {Morinda citrifolia) \ 
but its cultivation has ceased owing to the introduction of 
aniline colours. Considerable sums have been advanced under 
the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, amount¬ 
ing to a total of Rs, 2,64,000 during the ten years ending 1900, 
of which 2 lakhs was advanced in the three bad years 1896-8. 

Between 1901 and 1904 the total advances were Rs. 82,000. 

In 1867 six bulls w'ere imported from Hansi and Hissar, but Cattle, 
the cross had little effect in improving the District breed, which 
is on the whole inferior. Renewed attempts have recently 
been made to introduce a better strain. No horse-breeding 
operations are carried on. The sheep and goats are superior 
to those bred in the Doab, and are thus in some request out¬ 
side the District. 

The water-supply is defective in almost every part, and Imgation. 
difficulties sometimes occur in supplying water for cattle. It 
has already been stated that the black soils retain moisture, 
and with ordinary seasons irrigation is not much required in 
them. In 1903-4 the total irrigated area was 28 square miles, 
of which 4 square miles were supplied by a branch of the Betwa 
Canal in the north of the District, and i square mile by the 
artificial lakes in the south. Wells supplied 22 square miles, 
being most used in the light paruid soil in the central and 
southern parts. A project for a canal from the Dhasan near 
the south-west corner of the District has been sanctioned; it will 
water the western portion between the Birma and the Dhasan. 

Soapstone is quarried at one place, and used for making toys, Minerals, 
parts of hukkaSy vases, &c. The roads in the south are 
metalled with broken granite, and elsewhere with kankar or 
nodular limestone, which is also used for making lime. 
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Arts and The District is almost entirely agricultural, and beyond the 

tur« few requirements of the people which can be satisfied locally, 
there are few industries. Coarse red cotton cloth is the only 
important manufacture, and the silver ware of Maudaha is the 
sole product of artistic merit. A little saltpetre is made in 
places. There are small cotton presses at Kulpahar and 
Mahoba, and at the former place hay is pressed into bales 
for export. 

Commerce. The noticeable feature in the trade of the District is the 
absence of large central markets. Jow^^ bajra, wheat, gram, 
cotton, ghi^ pan^ oilseeds, and cloth are exported in favourable 
seasons; while sugar, tobacco, spices, rice, salt, piece-goods, 
and metals are imported. The trade of the north of the 
District is by road with Cawnpore, while the railway carries the 
produce of the southern part. Rath is the niost important 
trade centre, and the other markets are essentially local, 
merchants or their agents dealing on the spot w^ith the culti¬ 
vators and small village traders. 

Railways A branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from 

and roads, jh^nsi to Manikpur passes through the south of the District. 

The roads have recently been much improved, but communi¬ 
cations are still backward, and during the rains many of the 
unmetalled roads become almost impassable. About 100 miles 
are metalled, of which 55 are maintained at the cost ot 
Provincial revenues, and 419 miles are unmetalled. Avenues 
of trees are kept up on 122 miles of road. The principal 
routes are the roads from Cawnpore through Hamirpur town, 
Maudaha, and Mahoba to Saugor; from Hamirpur, through 
Rath, to Harpalpur and Kulpahar railway stations; and from 
Hamirpur through the east of the District to Panwari on the 
railway. 

Famine. The District appears to have escaped the terrible famines of 
1783 and 1803-4. In 1813-14, however, it suffered severely, 
and again in 1819 the food supply failed, though the people 
had money, gained by the high prices of cotton in previous 
years. A succession of bad years culminating in the drought 
of 1833-4 led to famine, pestilence, and emigration, which 
reduced the population by a half, and were long remembered. 
Distress was less severe in 1837-8, but was still great. The 
District escaped famine in its worst form till 1868-9, when the 
failure of the rains caused the loss of the harvest, and people 
were reduced to eating the refuse of oilseeds, and roots and 
herbs. There was also great mortality among the cattle. The 
drought of 1877-8 did not seriously affect Hamirpur. Early in 
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1894 mst damaged the spring crops, and the rains of that year 
destroyed the autumn harvest. In 1895 rust was again bad, 
and the rains ceased prematurely, causing much distress. 

Relief works were required early in 1896, and the still shorter 
rainfall of that year caused severe famine. The works were 
kept open till August, 1897, at a total cost of nearly 9 lakhs, 
besides expenditure on relief by other methods. 

The Mahoba and Kulpahar tahslh are included in the sub- District 
division of Mahoba, which is usually in charge of a resident 
Joint-Magistrate. The Collector is also assisted by two and staff. 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsildar is 
stationed at the head-quarters of each tahsil. 

There is one District Munsif, and the whole District is in- Civil 
eluded in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Banda. 
former times Hamirpur was noted for dacoity and robberies ; 
but crime is not exceptionally serious now. The escape of 
criminals is, however, facilitated by the way in which Native 
and British territory are intermingled. Female infanticide was 
formerly suspected, but no villages have been under surveil¬ 
lance since 1900. 

Most of the present District was acquired in 1803-4, when Land 
it was included in the District of Bundelkhand. In 1819 this 
was divided into a northern and southern portion, the former, tration. 
called KalpI, including parts of the present Jalaun District 
and the northern parts of Hamirpur. In 1821 the head-quarters 
were moved to Hamirpur. The Maratha method of administra¬ 
tion was briefly a system of rack-rent pitched at the highest 
rate which could be paid. The earliest settlements made, 
though based on the tahsildar^ unreliable estimates and the 
village papers, were moderate and well-distributed. From 
1810, however, enhancements were made, and in 1816 the 
revenue of that portion of the District w’hich was then British 
territory was raised from 9J to 14-7 lakhs. In the succeeding 
short-term settlements the revenue, though reduced, was still 
excessive ; and after the famine of 1833-4 half the estates in 
the District had been resigned by their proprietors. Specula¬ 
tions in land and corruption among the native officials added 
to the difficulties of administration. The first regular settle¬ 
ment, preceded by a professional survey, was made in 1842 for 
most of the District, the southern portions, which were acquired 
subsequently, being regularly settled at later dates. The 
assessment was based on rates which had been fixed for 
a large part of Bundelkhand; it was moderate and worked 
well. The demand for the area referred to above was 9 8 
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lakhs, and the demand for the whole District io-8 lakhs. 
This demand was revised in 1877-9, when the revenue fixed 
amounted to 10-7 lakhs. Soil rates were framed to calculate 
the ‘assets,’ and the valuation was revised with reference to 
the recorded rental, fiscal history, and actual condition of each 
village. The term of settlement was twenty years, and in 1893 
it was decided to prolong this period for ten years more. The 
famine of 1895-7, however, led to extensive reductions, and an 
experiment was made in fluctuating assessments. In 1905 the 
whole District came under settlement according to the new 
system devised for Bundelkhand, by which the revenue will be 
liable to revision every five years in case of considerable 
variations in cultivation. The present demand for land revenue 
is 8-2 lakhs, or an incidence of less than eleven annas per acre, 
varying in different parts from eight annas to one rupee. 
Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have 
been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1S80M. 

1890-1. 

IQCX)-!. 

»903-4 

Land revenue 

10,68 

10,77 

* 

1 

7,74 

Total revenue 

11,65 

13,83 

13,50 

9.94 


No municipalities have been constituted, but seven towns 
are administered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond 
the limits of these are managed by the District board, which 
in 1903-4 had an income and expenditure of 1-2 lakhs. The 
expenditure includes Rs. 75,000 on roads and buildings. 

There are 21 police stations. The District Superintendent 
of police controls a force of 3 inspectors, 79 subordinate officers, 
and 334 constables, besides 86 town police, and i,i6i rural and 
road police. The District jail contained a daily average of 
79 prisoners in 1903. 

Hamirpur compares favourably with other Districts in the 
United Provinces as regards literacy. This is the more remark¬ 
able in a purely agricultural community. In 1901, 3-3 per 
cent. (6*5 males and o«i females) could read and write. The 
total number of public schools rose from 91 in 1880-1 to 98 in 
1900-1, and the number of scholars from 3,551 to 3,720. 
There were 131 such schools in 1903-4, with 4,993 pupils, 
including 64 girls, besides 52 private schools with 708 pupils. 
Only 955 out of the total number were in secondary classes. 
Two of the schools are managed by Government and ninety- 
seyen by the District board. Out of a total expenditure on 
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education of Rs. 32,000, only Rs. 2,600 was met from fees and 
the balance was charged to Local funds. 

There were five dispensaries and hospitals in 1903, with 
accommodation for sixty-four in-patients. In 1903 the number 
of cases treated was 26,000, including 575 in-patients, and 
1,100 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 5,400, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 21,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing the high proportion of 45 per 1,000 of 
population, although vaccination is not compulsory in any part 
of the District. 

{District Gazetteer^ 1874 [under revision]; W. E. Neale, 
Settlement Report^ 1880.) 

Hamirpur Tahsil. —North-eastern tahsll of Hamirpur 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of HamTr- 
pur and Sumerpur, and lying between 25° 42'and 26'^ 7' N. 
and 79® 51'and 80° 21' E., with an area of 376 square miles. 
Population fell from 81,133 71)625 in 1901. There 

are 124 villages and two towns : Hamirpur, the District and 
/tz/ziz/head-quarters (population, 6,721), and Sumerpur (4,039). 
The demand for land revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 1,34,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 28,000. The density of population, 190 persons 
per square mile, is slightly below the District average. On the 
north flows the Jumna, while the Betwa runs almost due east 
through the centre of the taksil to join it. The soil is chiefly 
fertile, but grows lighter near the junction of the two rivers, 
and a network of ravines fringes the banks of both the Jumna 
and the Betwa. In 1902-3 only 2 square miles were irrigated, 
out of 183 square miles under cultivation. The Betwa Canal 
serves a small area in the north. 

R&th Tahsil. —North-western tahsil of Hamirpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Jalalpur and 
Rath, and lying between 25° 28'and 25° 56' N. and 79° 21' 
and 79® 55' E., with an area of 574 square miles. Population 
fell from 126,920 in 1891 to 125,731 in 1901, the decrease 
being the smallest in the District. There are 179 villages and 
one town. Rath, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 11,424). 
The demand for land revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 2,64,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 44,000. The density of population, 219 persons 
per square mile, is the highest in the District. The fahsil is 
enclosed on the west by the Dhasan, on the north by the 
Betwa, and on the east by the Birma. The centre contains 
rich black soil; but the north-east includes some of the poorest 
land ia the District,, and ravines occupy a large area. In 
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1903-4 only 2 square miles were irrigated, out of 329 square 
miles under cultivation. It is proposed to irrigate this tahsll 
by a canal from the Dhasan. 

Ktilpahar Tahsil. —South-western tahsil of Hamirpur 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of 
;jjPanwari-Jaitpur, lying between 25" 5' and 25° 31' N. and 79^ 
^7' and 79*^ 49' E., with an area of 558 square miles. Popula- 
'Ttion fell from 127,567 in 1891 to 111,926 in 1901. There 
are 231 villages and two towns : Kulpahar, the head¬ 

quarters (population, 5,128), and Jaitpur (4,817). The demand 
for land revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 1,71,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 34,000. The density of population, 201 persons per square 
mile, is almost exactly the District average. The tahsil con¬ 
tains numerous hills and large areas of jungle. In the north 
black soil is found ; but in the south the soil is poor and 
scanty, rock being near the surface. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 257 square miles, of which only 17 were irrigated. 
Wells serve most of the irrigated area, but a small supply is 
obtained from tanks through canals managed by the Irrigation 
department. 

Mahobd. TahsiL —South-eastern tahsil of Hamirpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the 
same name, lying between 25^ 6' and 25° 38' N. and 79° 41' 
and 80” 9' E., with an area of 329 square miles. Population 
fell from 74,200 in 1891 to 61,938 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the highest in the District. There are ninety-two villages 
and one town, Mahoba, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 
10,074). The demand for land revenue in 1904-5 was 
Rs. 75,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The density of 
population, 188 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. In the north some fairly g(X)d black soil is found ; 
but scattered rocky hills stud the southern portion, and the 
soil here is inferior and only a thin layer conceals the under¬ 
lying rock. Several considerable artificial lakes made by the 
Chandels add a charm to the landscape and supply water for 
irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 133 square 
miles, of which only 5 were irrigated. Pan cultivated near 
Mahoba has a great reputation, being exported to Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

MaudahS, TahsIL —Tahsil in Hamirpur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Maudahl and Muskirl, 
and lying between 25° 30' and 25® 52' N. and 79® 43'and 80® 
21' E., w'ith an area of 452 square miles. Population fell from 
403,900 in 1891 to 87,322 in 1901, or by 19 per cent. There 
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are 130 villages and one town, Maudaha, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters (population, 6,172). The demand for land revenue 
in 1904-5 was Rs. 1,76,000, and for cesses Rs. 36,000. The 
density of population, 193 persons per square mile, is below 
the IJistrict average. On the east the tahsil is bounded by the 
Ken, and on the west by the Birma. It contains a large pro¬ 
portion of fertile black soil; but the north-west is very inferior, 
and the land near the rivers is cut up by ravines. In 1902-3 
the area under cultivation was 230 square miles, of which only 
2 were irrigated. 

Mahob& Subdivision.—Subdivision of Hamirpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, including the Mahoba and Kulpahar 
tahsils, 

Hamirpur Town.—Head-quarters of the District and 
tahsil of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 25*^ 
58' N. and 80° 9' E, on a tongue of land i>ear the con¬ 
fluence of the Betwa and Jumna, and on the metalled road 
from Cawnpore to Saugor. Population (1901), 6,721. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, it was founded in the eleventh cervtury by 
Hamir Deo, a Karchull Rajput expelled from Alwar by the 
Muhammadans. Under Akbar it was the head-quarters of 
a mahal or pargana. The ruins of Hamir’s fort and a few 
Musalm^ tombs are the only relics of antiquity. Several 
Europeans were murdered here during the Mutiny. Besides 
the usual public offices there is a dispensary. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 2,100. There is a little trade in grain. The 
District school has 64 pupils, and a middle school 142. 

Kulpah^ Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, in HamTrpur District, United Provinces, situated in 25® 
19' N. and 79® 39' E., near the Great Iixlian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 5,128. The town was founded by Jagat 
Raj, Raja of Jaitpur, son of the great Bundela leader, Chhatar 
Sal. Each of his four sons built for himself a mansion in the 
town, the ruins of which still exist. The fort was taken by 
All Bahadur of Banda in 1790, and was dismantled by the 
British in 1805. Kulpahar contains a tahsili, and a school 
with 120 pupils. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 1,100. There is a considerable 
trade in grain and cotton, and a small cotton press and hay< 
baling factory are worked. 

Mahobft Town.—Ancient town in Hamirpur District, 
United Provinces, and head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, situated in 25° 18' N, and 79° 53' E., on the road from 
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Cawnpore and Saugor and also on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 10,074. The name is derived 
from the great sacrifice or Mahotsava^ said to have been per¬ 
formed by Chandra Varmma, the traditional founder of the 
Chandel dynasty, which ruled a large tract of country from here 
(see Bundelkhand). Mahoba stands on the banks of the 
Madan Sagar, a lake constructed by Madan Varmma, the 
fifteenth king and the most powerful of all the Chandel rulers. 
Architectural antiquities of the period abound throughout the 
neighbourhood. The Ram Kund, which is believed to mark 
the place where Chandra Varmma died, is a tank of especial 
sanctity. The fort, now almost entirely in ruins, commands 
a beautiful view over the hills and lakes. Several of the latter, 
confined by magnificent masonry dams, have greatly silted up ; 
but the Kirat Sagar and Madan Sagar still remain deep and 
clear sheets of water. The shores of the lakes and the islands 
in their midst (one of which in the Madan Sagar is connected 
with the mainland by a stone causeway) are thickly covered 
with pillars and broken sculpture. The numerous arms of the 
lakes embrace rocky tongues of land surmounted by picturesque 
ruins. Three miles east of the town lies the Bijainagar Sagar, 
the largest of all and more than four miles in circuit, while 
to the south-west lies the Rahilya Sagar, on the bank of which 
a large ruined temple is situated. Mahoba was probably 
the civil capital of the Chandels, while their greatest fortress 
was at Kalinjar, and their religious capital at Khajraho. 
After a rule of more than three centuries Parmal was conquered 
by Prithwi Raj of Delhi in 1182, and twenty years later 
Mahoba fell into the hands of Kutb-ud-din, after which little 
is heard of the Chandels. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries this part of the country was ruled by the Bundelas. 
The Musalman buildings of the town are exclusively con¬ 
structed from Hindu materials. A mosque bears an inscription 
which assigns its foundation to the year 1322 in the reign of 
Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughlak. The town contains a small cotton 
press, a dispensary, and a mission orphanage. It is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 3,500. 
There is an increasing trade in local produce. The tahsili 
school has 164 pupils. 

Maudaha Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name, in Hamirpur District, United Provinces, situated in 
25® 40' N. and 80° 7' E., on the Cawnpore-Saugor road. 
Population (1901), 6,17 2. According to tradition a Muhamma¬ 
dan, named Husain, with the help of some ParihSr Rajputs, 
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cxpdled the Kols who resided here and took possession of the 
place. In 1730 Diler Khan, a son of the governor of Allaha¬ 
bad, was slain here, and his tomb attracts a considerable num¬ 
ber of votaries. The fort was first built by Khuman Singh and 
Guman Singh of Charkhari, and on the same site All Bahadur 
of Banda afterwards erected a stone fort. The town contains 
a tahsili, and is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual income of about Rs. 1,100. The silver ware pro¬ 
duced here in small quantities has some merit. There is 
a branch of the American Mission, and a middle school with 
toi pupils. 

R3,th Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, in Hamirpur District, United Provinces, situated in 
25° 36' N. and 79° 34' E., 50 miles south-west of Hamirpur 
town. Population (1901), 11,424. The early history of the 
place is uncertain. It stands on a site which is evidently of 
great antiquity ; but the Musalmans who occupied it early 
destroyed most of the Hindu buildings. Rath contains several 
mosques, temples, and tanks adorned with extensive ghdts^ the 
finest lake being called Sagar Tal. There are ruins of two 
Musalman tombs which were built, probably about the four¬ 
teenth century, from fragments of Hindu temples, and also 
remains of two forts built by Bundela chiefs late in the 
eighteenth century. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 3,000. It is 
the most important mart in the District, and deals in grain, 
cotton, and sugar. There are small industries in weaving, 
dyeing, and saltpetre manufacture; but trade is decreasing. 

The town contains a branch of the American Mission, a dis¬ 
pensary, and a school with 189 pupils. 

Allahabad District {Ilahaddd ),—The most eastern District Bonn- 

in the Allahabad Division, United Provinces, lying between 24° paries, con- 

/ , o /-..T 100 / 100 figuration, 

47 and 25 47 N. and 81 9 and 82 21^ E., with an area and hill 
of 2,811 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Partabgarh District of Oudh; on the east by Jaunpur and 
Mirzapur; on the south by the Native State of Rewah and 
Banda District; and on the west by Fatehpur. The Ganges 
forms part of the northern boundary and then crosses the 
District; and the Jumna, after flowing along the southern bor¬ 
der, meets the Ganges near the centre. These two rivers 
divide Allahabad into three well-marked subdivisions;—(i) The 
Doab or triangular wedge of land enclosed by the converging 
channels of the Ganges and Jumna. This consists of a fertile 
tract drained by the Sasur Khader^ a tributary of the latter. 
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Near the Ganges there is usually a stretch of alluvial land 
{kachhar or chai^^ and along the Jumna and the lower course of 
the Sasur Khaderi are extensive ravines. The elevated plain 
between is rich and well-wooded, while the ravines are bare and 
desolate. Near the Jumna stands the Pabhosa hill, which is 
the only rock found in the Doab. (2) The trans-Ganges tract 
lying north of that river. This is more fertile than the Doab, 
and is remarkedly well-wooded. It contains many swamps or 
jhils near which rice is cultivated. (3) The trans-Jumna tract, 
lying south of the Jumna and Ganges, is the largest of the three 
and the most varied in physical aspects. The drainage is 
entirely into the Ganges and the Jumna, the main feeder being 
the river Tons (Southern). Immediately south of the Ganges 
a low range of stone hills enters the District from the east. 
West of the Tons another set of hills forms smaller ranges, 
which reach the Jumna. The country north of these hills 
resembles the ordinary Doab, but the south is composed of 
black soil interspersed by low rocky hills, and is really a part of 
Bundelkhand. Beyond the Belan, on the southern boundary 
of the District, the massive scarps of the Kaimur range rise in 
tiers from a small fertile valley. 

Geology. North of the Jumna and Ganges the District consists solely 
of Gangetic alluvium ; but in the south three subdivisions of the 
Vindhyan rocks are represented : the Kaimur, the lower Rewah, 
and the upper Rewah. The lowest or Kaimur is a massive 
sandstone with a bold scarp to the north; the upper Rewah 
forms a similar, but loftier, scarp of sandstone; and the low 
ground between is formed of the lower Rewah group of shales 
and sandstone. 

Botany. The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. North of 
the Ganges magnificent groves of mango are found, while the 
mahud {Bassia latifolia) grows plentifully in the west of the 
Doab, and the pipal {Ficus religiosa) south of the Jumna. 
Chhiul or dhak jungles (Butea frondosa) exist in most parts, 
and the babul {Acacia arabica) grows on the black soil 

Fauna. In the Doab and trans-Ganges tract jackals and hog are the 
only common wild animals. South of the Jumna herds of 
antelope and wild hog commit serious inroads on the crops. 
Ravine-deer and leopards are found in the hills, and occasionally 
a tiger is seen. Wolves are common. The usual species of 
game birds are plentiful; and all the rivers and the swamps 
north of the Ganges, and the artificial tanks south of the 
Jumna, provide fish. 

Climate The Doab and trans-Ganges tracts art fairly healthy, and 
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their climate is that of the Gangetic plain generally. South of and tem- 
the Jumna the heat is excessive. Even at Allahabad city the 
shade temperature reaches 113° or 114° in ordinary years, the 
highest recorded being 120°. The hot weather and rains last 
from April to November. 

The average annual rainfall for the whole District is 37 Rainfall, 
inches, the variations in different parts being small. From year 
to year, however, fluctuations are considerable. Thus in 1880 
only 17 inches of rain were received, and in 1894 more than 
76 inches. 

Tradition connects the country round Allahabad with Vara- History 
navata, where the Pandava brothers spent part of their exile ; 
but a similar claim is made for other places. Rama and Sita 
are popularly believed to have passed through the District on 
their self-imposed exile. For a long time it was believed that 
Kosam, in the south, was the Kausambhi mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and Puninas. The earliest historical fact known 
about the ])istrict is that, about the fourth or fifth century, it 
was included in the dominions of the Guptas of Magadha. 

Early in the seventh century it appears from the narrative of 
Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, that Allahabad was in the 
dominions of Harshavardhana, the great ruler of Kanauj. 

From this time nothing is known of the history of Allahabad 
until the invasion of Shahab-ud-dln Ghori in 1194. The Dis¬ 
trict was then conquered by the Musalmans, in whose hands it 
remained until the introduction of British rule. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the country round Allaha¬ 
bad was included in the fief of Kara, at which town the 
governor had his head-quarters. Kara was the scene of the 
famous meeting between Muizz-ud-din and his father in 1286. 

The son had just succeeded Balban on the throne of Delhi, 
and the father was making his way up from Bengal to oppose 
him. They met at Kara, and, inspired with an aversion to 
bloodshed, conferred with each other from boats in the middle 
of the Ganges, and resolved to march together to the capital. 
Allahabad was in the possession of Ala-ud-din at the end of the 
thirteenth century, and it was in the Ganges sands between 
Manikpur and Kara that he basely murdered his uncle, the 
aged Sultan Firoz Shah. Under succeeding princes, the 
history of the District is a tedious narrative of ambitious 
revolts and their barbarous suppression. About 1529 it was 
wrested from the Pathans by Babar. Prince Salim, afterwards 
known as the emperor Jahangir, resided at Allahabad as 
governor during the lifetime of his father; and the mausoleum 
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in the Khusru-bagh commemorates Salim’s rebellious son. 
Early in the eighteenth century, when the Bundelas under 
Chhatar Sal were beginning their national movement against 
the Mughal power, Muhammad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of 
P arrukhabad, was governor of the Subah of Allahabad, and the 
western portion, now in Hamirpur and Banda Districts, was 
overrun by Bundela and Maratha chieftains. During the sub¬ 
sequent anarchy the Oudh government at one time held the 
supremacy \ at another the ubiquitous Marathas held brief 
possession; and still later, in 1765, the English restored the 
country to Shah Alam, the phantom emperor of Delhi. P'or 
some years Allahabad was the seat of the imperial court; but 
in 1771 Shah Alam removed to Delhi and threw himself into 
the arms of the Marathas. The British held that his eastern 
dominions were forfeited, and sold the abandoned Province 
to the Nawab of Oudh for 50 lakhs of rupees. Shah Alam 
remained a state prisoner in the hands of the Marathas until 
1803, when the victories of Lord Lake set him free. Mean¬ 
while difficulties arose from time to time >vith regard to the 
payment of the Oudh tribute, which w^as permanently in arrears ; 
and in 1801 the Nawab agreed to a compromise, by which he 
made over his territory betw'een the Ganges and the Jumna to 
the British Government in lieu of tribute. The District of 
Allahabad formed part of the tract thus ceded. 

During the Mutiny of 1857 the sepoys at Allahabad revolted 
(June 6), and massacred most of their officers. At the same time 
the populace rose throughout the city, set free the prisoners in jail, 
and murdered every European and Eurasian upon whom they 
could lay hands. Happily, however, the British forces held the 
fort with the aid of a Sikh detachment; and on June 11 Colonel 
Neill arrived to take the command. The insurgents were 
promptly attacked and driven off; and within a fortnight after 
the outbreak the city and station were once more in the hands 
of the authorities. Soon afterwards Havelock arrived at Allah¬ 
abad ; and, the position having been secured, the main army 
passed on for Cawnpore.. No further disturbance arose, and 
the peaceful course of administration in the District has never 
since been interrupted. 

The District is rich in archaeological remains. Besides the 
objects of interest at Allahabad City, which range from 
a pillar erected by Asoka in the third century b.c. to build¬ 
ings of the Mughal period, ruined temples and forts, coins, 
and other memorials of the past have been found at many 
places. Chief among these are Kosam, JhusI, Garhw£, where 
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interesting inscriptions of the Gupta kings were dug up, and 
Singraur. 

Allahabad contains 3,473 villages and 13 towns. Popula-The 
tion increased from 1872 to 1891, but decreased in the next 
decade, owing to the famine of 1896-7. The numbers at the 
four enumerations were as follows: 1,396,241 (1872), 1,474,106 
(1881), 1,548,737 (1891), 1,489,358 (1901)- There are nine 
Allahabad, Sirathu, Manjhanpur, Soraon, Phul- 
PUR, Handia, Karchana, Bara, and Meja, each named 
after its head-quarters. The only considerable place is Allah¬ 
abad City, which is both the administrative head-quarters of 
the District and the capital of the United Provinces. The 
following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in squaie 
miles. 

N umber of 

•• 

Population. 

Population per 
square rtiile. 

Percentage of 
Tariatinii in 
population be¬ 
tween rSgi 
and 1901. ^ 

Numln^r of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Allababad 

296 

2 

308 

338,820 

1,145 

— 11 

30,811 

ijirathu , 

250 

3 


129,204 

5 U 

— 0-6 

3,76' 

Manjhanpur , 

2^2 

I 

269 

129,798 

477 

- 1.4 

3,954 

Soraon . 

260 

2 

423 

186,758 

718 

— O-I 

5.160 

Phulpur . 

286 

2 

486 

« 7*.653 

600 

- 29 

4.052 

Ilandia . 

387 


582 

183,281 

6.^9 

— 2-0 

4 .J 7 S 

Karchana 

2 .S 7 

1 

338 

127,337 

49.5 

- 5-6 

3.780 

Btnr 

m 


237 

55,503 

219 

- 13.0 

1.845 

Meja 

650 

2 

579 

- 

167,014 

257 

- M 4 

5.987 

District total 

2,811 

*3 

3»473 

1.489.358 

5.30 

- 3-8 

63.528 


Hindus form 86 per cent, of the total population, and 
Musalmans 13 per cent., and there are 6,800 Christians. 

In the hilly tracts south of the Jumna, population is not so 
dense as in the Doab and trans-Ganges tracts, and the same 
part of the District suffered most severely in the famine of 
1896-7. About 90 per cent, of the population speak Eastern 
Hindi, chiefly the Awadhi dialect, and most of the remainder 
Western Hindi. 

As might be expected in one of the great religious centres Castes anti 
of the Hindus, Brahmans are the most numerous caste, number- pccupa- 
ing 177,000. Other large castes areChamars (leather- 
workers and cultivators), 155,000 ; Ahlrs (graziers and agricul¬ 
turists), 153,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 111,000; Pasis 
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(toddy-drawers and labourers), 91,000; Rajputs, 63,000 ; Koris 
(weavers and labourers), 45,000; and Kachhis (cultivators), 
35,000. Kurnus, Kachhis, and Pasis belong chiefly to the 
central parts of the Province. There are 15,000 Kols in the 
jungly tracts of the trans-Jumna area, who are more numerous 
in Central India and the Central Provinces. The Muham¬ 
madans are largely descended from converted Hindus, though 
72,000 call themselves Shaikhs. Julahas (weavers) number 
34,000, and Pathans 20,000. Agriculture supports more than 
69 per cent, of the total population, and general labour 8 
per cent., the District being essentially agricultural, apart from 
the single large city. 

Of the 2,230 native Christians in 1901, 1,075 belonged to 
the Anglican communion, 349 w^re Roman Catholics, 253 
Presbyterians, and 130 Methodists. 'Phe American Presby¬ 
terian Mission was opened here in 1836, the branch of the 
Church Missionary Society in 1858, and the American Methodist 
Mission in 1873. Allahabad is the head-quarters of the 
Anglican Bishop of Lucknow^, and also of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. A village called Muirabad, situated close to Allah¬ 
abad city, is exclusively inhabited by native Christians. 

Along both banks of the Ganges are found rich alluvial 
lowlands called kachhary w'hich produce magnificent spring 
crops, though they are flooded in the rains. From the kachhdr 
on the north bank a high ridge of barren soil rises to the 
upland, which is at first composed of light loam, and then 
sinks a little to the clay area, which includes good rice land. 
Sugar-cane is also grown in this tract to a larger extent than 
elsewhere. A similar distribution of soil is found in the Doab, 
w'here, however, Jhils are less frequent, and near the Jumna 
and Sasur Khaderl the clay and loam of the central portion 
turn to sand, while in the extreme south-w^est a dark friable 
soil is found, resembling the black soils of Bundelkhand. 
This tract also produces rice. South of the Jumna the country 
is less fertile, consisting of a tract of the black soils which are 
entirely dependent on seasonable rain for cultivation. Besides 
the ordinary food-crops, oilseeds are the most important pro¬ 
duct of this tract; but the jungles afford grazing, and cattle are 
kept in large numbers. A small fertile valley lies in the south 
between the Belan and the scarp of the Vindhyan plateau. 

In the trans-Jumna tract are a few large estates, some of 
which are held on talukdari tenure; but the prevailing tenure 
is pattlddri. In the Doab and trans-Ganges tracts 3,300 mahdls 
are held zaminddrty 2,001 pattldariy and 219 bhaiydchdrd. The 
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main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in 
square miles:— 


Taksil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Allahabad 

296 

210 

45 

27 

Sirathfi .... 

250 

137 

49 

20 

Manjhanpur . 

272 

180 

51 

21 

Soraon .... 

260 

'63 

68 

iS 

Phiilpur 

286 

172 


13 

Hanclia 

287 

186 

' 88 

16 

Karchana 

257 

174 

28 

22 

.... 

253 

122 

2 

69 

Meja .... 

650 

317 

24 

144 

Total 

2,811 j 

1,661 

/\20 

.350 


Rice and gram covered 363 and 406 square miles respec¬ 
tively, or 22 and 24 per cent, of the net area cropped. Barley 
(314 square miles), bajra jowar (147), and wheat (168) 

are the other food-crops of importance. Oilseeds (65 square 
miles) are chiefly grown south of the Jumna, and cotton (15) 
in the Doab; poppy covered 11 square miles, and sugar-cane 
and hemp {san) 13 and 18 square miles respectively. 

The agricultural conditions of the District have improved Improve- 
little within recent years. North of the Ganges a slight in- 
crea.se has taken place in the net cultivated area and a more tural 
decided rise in the area bearing double crops; but the area Factic?. 
in either case is largely (xxupied by the inferior food-crops of 
the people. In the Doab the net cultivation has not expanded, 
though the double-cropped area has increa.sed. Less cotton is 
grown in both these tracts than thirty years ago, and the area 
under indigo has contracted still farther. The trans-Jumna 
tracts had advanced to some extent when the famine of 1896-7 
threw them back considerably. In all three tracts a large area 
produces poppy, and in the trans-Ganges area and Doab an 
increase in the number of masonry wells is to be noted. A 
little has been done in the trans-Jumna tracts to prevent erosion 
of land and hold back water by making small earthen dams. 
Advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists* 

Loans Acts are not considerable, except in adverse seasons. 

A total of about 2-8 lakhs was advanced during the ten years 
ending 1900, chiefly between 1895 and 1898. The average 
for the next four years was Rs. 10,000. One or two small 
agricultural banks have recently been founded. 
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Cattle, The indigenous breed of cattle is very inferior, and all the 

sheep^^'^^ best animals are imported. Dealers from Bharatpur and Hansi 
regularly biing cattle, while near the Jumna the small but sturdy 
bullocks of Banda are common. There is no horse-breeding, 
and the ponies bred locally are very inferior. Goats are kept in 
all parts, but sheep are chiefly found north of the Ganges. 

Irrigation. The District depends mainly on wells and swamps or jhils 
for irrigation. In 1903-4, 420 square miles were irrigated, or 
one-fourth of the net cultivated area. Wells supplied 219 square 
miles, yMj or tanks 170, and canals 28. Rivers are hardly 
used at all for this purpose, supplying only about 3 square 
miles. The canal irrigation is confined to the Doab, and is 
supplied by distributaries of the Fatehpur branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal. It is increasing rapidly, as the cultivators 
appreciate its advantages. There is very little irrigation in the 
trans-Jumna tract, and it is limited almost entirely to the 
area below the hills. The tank or swamp irrigation is most 
important north of the Ganges and in the Manjhanpur tahsil 
in the Doab. Water is invariably raised from the wells in a 
leathern bucket drawn by bullocks. 

Minerals. The chief mineral product of the District is sandstone, which 
provides excellent building stone. Kankar is found abun¬ 
dantly in several places, and is used for metalling roads and 
for making lime. 

Arts and The District is mainly agricultural, and there are few in- 
dustries beyond those connected with the simple requirements 
of the people. Sugar is refined in a few places north of the 
Ganges, and a little coarse cloth is made all over the District. 
Sarai Akil is noted for the manufacture of brass vessels. In 
Allahabad city an iron foundry and a coach-building and furni¬ 
ture factory employ more than 300 hands, a brick and tile 
factory 700 to 800, and three of the largest printing-presses 1,900 
hands. The East Indian Railway has a castor-oil factory at 
Manauri, employing 400 or 500 persons. There are still about 
20 indigo factories with about 2,000 hands. 

Commerce. The agricultural products of the .District—grain, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds, sugar, and ghi^(orm the princij^al exports, while metals, 
salt, and piece-goods are the chief imports. Trade was for¬ 
merly carried largely by river, and there is still a small import 
of country produce, such as grain and oilseeds, both on the 
Jumna and on the Ganges; but it is dwindling, and the export 
trade has ceased. Sirsa is the chief trading centre outside 
Allahabad city; but many smaller markets serve as collecting 
and distributing centres. 
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The main line of the East Indian Railway passes through Railways 
the District from end to end, close to the southern bank of xoada. 
the Ganges. A branch line leaves this just before it crosses 
the Jumna, opposite Allahabad city, and gives through com¬ 
munication with Bombay. A branch of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway connects Allahabad with Fyzabad, and other 
lines have been projected to unite it with Rae Bareli, Jaunpur, 
and Benares. Communications by road are fairly good: 

172 miles are metalled, and are maintained by the Public 
Works department, though the cost of 48 miles is charged 
to Local funds. The remaining 656 miles are unmetalled. 

Avenues of trees are kept up on 441 miles of road. The chief 
route is the grand trunk road, which runs close to the line of 
the East Indian Railway in the Doab, and crosses to the north 
side of the Ganges at Allahabad. Other good roads lead from 
AllahabM city towards Nagpur, to Fyzabad, and to Jaunpur. 

Allahabad suffered from famine in 1770 and in 1783, but Famine, 
not so severely as other Districts. In 1803 -4, immediately 
after cession, famine was severe, and remissions of revenue and 
advances for seed and cattle were made. Distress was felt in 
1837-8, but the revenue was collected almost in full. The 
same remarks apply to the year 1860-1; but in 1869 famine 
was severe in the trans-Jumna tract, and by May 8,000 to 
10,000 labourers were employed on relief works. The distress 
was greatly aggravated by the form of paralysis known as 
lathyrism, w^hich is caused by eating kisan. dal i^Lathyrus 
sativus). The same tract suffered in 1873-4, but in 1877-8 
escaped lightly. Famine visited the District in 1896 and 1897, 
and again the trans-Jumna tract suffered most severely. The 
previous seasons had been adverse, and relief in the southern 
portion commenced in March, 1896, the numbers relieved 
reaching 9,500 in June. The rains of that year, however, 
ceased prematurely, and the whole District was involved. 
Immigrants poured in from Rewah State, and cholera broke 
out. In May, 1897, the average daily number of persons 
relieved rose to 289,000. Altogether 7-9 lakhs of revenue was 
remitted, and 16.3 lakhs suspended. 

The Collector is usually assisted by two members of the District 
Indian Civil Service, and by six Deputy-Collectors recruited 
in India. A iahsildar resides in each tahsUj and an officer of 
the Opium department is stationed in the District. 

The civil courts are those of the Munsif, Sub-Judge, Judge Civil 
of Small Causes Court, and District Judge, the latter being also 
Sessions Judge. There is a Cantonment Magistrate in the^"™^' 
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Allahabad cantonment. Crime is of an ordinary character, 
and not specially remarkable ; but the city has a bad reputation 
for burglary, forgery, and cheating. Infanticide was formerly 
suspected, but no persons are now under surveillance. 

At the cession in i8oi the District of Allahabad included 
part of Fatehpur, which was removed in 1826. In the five 
years preceding 1801 the Oudh government had collected 
about 15*6 lakhs annually, including the revenue of the Fateh¬ 
pur parganas. The first British settlement, which was made 
in 1802 for three years, realized nearly 28 lakhs a year. It 
was in reality a farm to three persons, one of whom was the 
Raja of Benares, and was marked by severity and inequality. 
The three farmers took advantage of the numerous sales for 
arrears of revenue which followed to acquire land paying 
6 lakhs. An improvement was effected in 1805, when the 
revenue was reduced to 23 or 24 lakhs, and engagements were 
taken directly from the village zaminddrs, but two-fifths of the 
District still remained in the hands of contractors. In the 
.succeeding settlements, which were for short periods, further 
advances were made in the method of settlement. From 1825 
the special commission, appointed under Regulation I of 1821, 
set aside many of the fraudulent transfers which had been 
made since the commencement of British rule. In a few 
villages settlement operations were carried out under Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1822; but the provisions of this law were too 
minute to be successful. The first settlement, preceded by a 
regular survey, was carried out in 1838-9, under Regulation IX 
of 1833. Rent rates were fixed on a consideration of the reports 
of subordinate officers, and the previous assessments and 
villages were hastily inspected. A lump assessment was then 
announced on a considerable area, and it was distributed over 
individual villages by the proprietors themselves. The revenue 
on the present area was raised from 19-3 to 21 lakhs. 'Lhis 
demand was revised between 1867 and 1878 by a number of 
officers. The general method was to select rates of rent found 
to be actually paid for different classes of soil, and value each 
village by applying those rates. Reductions of revenue and 
transfers of villages had brought the revenue down to 19-8 lakhs, 
and this was raised to 23*8 lakhs. In 1901 the question of 
a revision of the settlement was considered, and it was decided 
to extend the term in the trans-Ganges and Doab tracts for ten 
years. The three trani5-Jumna iahstls, which suffered most 
severely in the famine of 1896-7, have, however, been resettled, 
and the greater part has been brought under the system of 
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fluctuating assessments prescribed for Bundelkhand, under 
which the revenue is liable to revision every five years. The 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was 23*5 lakhs, the incidence being 
Rs. 1-5 per acre, varying from R. o*8 to Rs.'2*2 in different 
parts of the District. The new assessment in the trans-Jumna 
tract will reduce the demand by 1-2 lakhs. Collections on 
account of land revenue and total revenue have been, in 
thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

iqao-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

*3.72 

24,44 

25.47 

22,77 

Total revenue 

28,99 

40,19 

42,99 

40,75 


Allahahad City is the only municipality in the District, but Local self¬ 
twelve towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond 
the limits of these, local affairs are administered by the District 
board, which had an income of 1-7 lakhs in 1903-4. The 
expenditure in the same year w^as i*6 lakhs, of which Rs. 73,000 
was spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police usually has two Police and 
Assistants, and commands a force of 5 inspectors, 197 subordi- 
nate officers, and 857 constables, besides 371 municipal and 
town police, and 3,380 village and road police. There are 
35 police stations. The Central jail contained a daily average 
of 1,487 prisoners in 1903, and the District jail 598. A work- 
house for European vagrants is maintained at Allahabad. 

The District takes a high place as regards the literacy of its Education, 
inhabitants, of whom 4-3 per cent. (8 males and o-6 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public institu¬ 
tions rose from 170 with 5,593 pupils in 1880-1 to 214 with 
8,777 pupils in 1900-1. There were 242 such schools in 
1903-4 with- 10,815 pupils, of whom 972 were girls, besides 
156 private schools with 2,303 pupils, including 5 girls. Of 
the public institutions 8 were managed by Government and 
T37 by the District and municipal boards. Three Arts colleges, 
a training college, and a normal school are situated at Allahabad 
city. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 amounted 
to 3*4 lakh.s, of which Rs. 68,000 was derived from fees, 

Rs. 1,45,000 from Provincial revenues, and Rs. 72,000 from 
Local funds. 

There are 19 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo- Hospitals 
dation for 259 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 160,000, of which 2,800 were in-patients, and 7,300 
operations were performed. The city of Allahabad contains 
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the first eye hospital opened in the United Provinces. The 
total expenditure in 1903 was Rs. 71,000, of which Rs. 14,000 
was derived from subscriptions and endowments. 

About 33,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing the low proportion of 22 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the Allahabad municipality 
and cantonment. 

(F. W. Porter, Settlement Report^ 1878 ; District Gazetteer^ 
1884 [under revision].) 

AllahS.b^d Tahsil. —Head-quarters tahsil of Allahabad 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana 
of Chail, lying between 25° 17' and 25° 35' N. and 8i° 28' 
and 81° 55' E., with an area of 296 square miles. Population 
fell from 342,446 in 1891 to 338,820 in 1901. There are 308 
villages and two towns, including Allahabad City (popula¬ 
tion, 172,032). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,07,000, and for cesses Rs. 51,000. The high density of 
population, 1,145 persons per square mile, is due to the inclu¬ 
sion of the city. The tahsil forms the eastern extremity of the 
Doab and lies entirely between the Jumna and Ganges, which 
meet on its eastern border. The Sasur Khaderl drains the 
centre and joins the Jumna. North of this river is a level 
fertile upland producing good crops, while to the south the 
soil is lighter and broken up by ravines. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 210 square miles, of which 45 w^ere 
irrigated. Wells supply more than tw^o-thirds of the irrigated 
area, and tanks or jhils about one-fourth, chiefly south of the 
Sasur Khaderl. A small but increasing area is served by the 
Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges Ganal. 

Sirathii. —North-western tahsil of Allahabad District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of Kar^ 
lying south of the Ganges, between 25^^ 30' and 25° 47' N. and 
81° 12' and 81° 31' E., with an area of 250 square miles. 
Population fell from 129,932 in 1891 to 129,204 in 1901. 
There are 251 villages and three towns, none of which contains 
a population of 5,000. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,07,000, and for cesses Rs. 34,000. The 
density of population, 517 persons per square mile, is a little 
below the District average. An upland ridge runs parallel to 
the Ganges at a distance ranging up to a mile and a half, and 
the low alluvial land below it is very rich. South of the ridge, 
as far as the Sasur Khaderl, which runs through the centre of 
the tahsily the soil is of average quality, and well-irrigation is 
usual. To the south of the river well-irrigation is replaced by 
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water from the numerous jhtls^ and rice is cultivated. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 137 square miles, of 
which 49 were irrigated. Wells supply nearly two-thirds of the 
irrigated area, and tanks most of the remainder. The Fatehpur 
branch canal serves only a few acres. 

Manjhanpur.—South-western tahsil of Allahabad District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Karari and 
Atharban, and lying north of the Jumna, between 25° 17' and 
25° 32' N. and 80^ 9'and 81® 32' E., with an area of 272 square 
miles. Population fell from 131,688 in 1821 to 129,798 in 
1901. There are 269 villages and one town, Manjhanpur 
(population, 3,221). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,38,000, and for cesses Rs. 38,000. The density of 
population, 477 persons per square mile, is considerably below 
the District average. A high cliff scored by deep ravines 
borders the Jumna. The upland country beyond is at first 
sandy, but contains small jhtls used for irrigation, the largest 
being the Alwara jhll. The soil then changes to the ordinary 
fertile loam of the Doab, where wells supply most of the irriga¬ 
tion. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 180 square miles, 
of which 51 were irrigated. The Fatehpur branch canal sup¬ 
plies about one-fourth of the irrigated area ; and tanka or jkils 
and wells the remainder in almost equal proportions. 

Soraon.—The westernmost of the three trans-Gangetic 
tahsils of Allahabad District, United Provinces, comprising the 
parganas of Mirzapur Chauhari, Soraon, and Naw^abganj, and 
lying between 25"* 32' and 25° 45' N. and 81^ 36' and 81° 58' 
E., with an area of 260 square miles. Population fell from 
186,876 in 1891 to 186,758 in 1901, the rate of decrease being 
the lowest in the District. There are 423 villages and two 
towns, including Mau Aimma (population, 6,769). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,01,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 41,000. The tahsil has a higher density, 718 
persons per square mile, than any in the District except that 
which contains the city of Allahabad, and parts of it are more 
thickly populated than any rural area in the Ur^ited Provinces. 
The upland portion consists of remarkably fertile soil, over¬ 
spread with a network of jhilSy which supply water for rice 
cultivation. Excellent sugar-cane and rice are grown. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 163 square miles, of 
which 68 were irrigated. Tanks or jhiis supply one-fourth of 
the irrigation, and wells most of the remainder. 

Phulpur Tahsil.—A tahsil of Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Sikandra and Jhusi, and 
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lying between 25° 18' and 25® 45' N. and 80° 53' and 82° 10' 
E., on the north bank of the Ganges, with an area of 286 
square miles. Population fell from 176,851 in 1891 to 171,653 
in 1901. There are 486 villages and two towns, including 
Phui-PUR, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 7,611). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,04,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 49,000. The density of population, 600 persons per 
square mile, is above the District average. Stretches of alluvial 
land border part of the course of the Ganges, but most of the 
tahsil lies in the fertile uplands. In 1903- 4 the area under 
cultivation was 172 square miles, of which 65 were irrigated. 
Wells supply a rather larger area than tanks or jhlls^ and no 
other sources are important. 

Handia^ —North-easternof Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Mah and Kiwai, and 
lying along the northern bank of the Ganges between 25° 16' 
and 25° 36' N. and 82° 2' and 82° 21' E., with an area of 287 
square miles. Population fell from 187,089 in 1891 to 183,281 
in 1901. There are 582 villages, but no town. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,24,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 52,000. The density of population, 639 persons per 
square mile, is considerably above the District average. Most 
of the tahsil consists of two depressions, in which rice is largely 
grown. These are situated in the upland, and are separated 
by a high ridge. 'Phere is a little alluvial land near the Gange.s. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 186 square miles, of 
which 88 were irrigated, tanks or jhils supplying nearly one- 
third of the total, and wells the remainder. 

Karchana. —The central of the three trans-Jumna tahsils of 
Allahabad District, United Provinces, conterminous with the 
pargana of Arail, lying between 25*^ 9' and 25° 26' N. and 
81° 44' and 82° 5' E., with an area of 257 .square miles. Popu¬ 
lation fell from 134,818 in 1891 to 127,327 in 1901. 7 'here 
are 338 villages and one small town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,64,000, and for cesses Rs. 42,000 ; 
but the revised settlement has reduced the revenue to 
Rs. 2,39,000. The density of population, 495 persons per square 
mile, is below the District average. The tahsil is bounded 
on the north-east by the Ganges, on the north-west by the 
Jumna, and on the .south and east by the Tons. Bordering on 
the rivers are tracts of high sandy soil much cut up by ravines, 
except towards the Ganges. The central portion consists of 
fertile loam, which changes in the west to clay, where coarse 
rice is the staple crop. Though situated south of the Jumna, 
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the country resembles the Doab, but facilities for irrigation are 
not good. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 174 
square miles, of which 28 were irrigated. Wells supply about 
two-thirds of the irrigated area, and jAt/s the remainder. 

BS.ra.—The westernruost of the three trans-Jumna tahsils 
in Allahabad District, United Provinces, conterminous with 
the pargana of the same name, lying between 25° 2' and 25° 
22' N. and 81° 31' and 81° 49' E., with an area of 253 square 
miles. Population fell from 63,816 in 1891 to 55,503 in 1901. 
There are 237 villages, but no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 20,000 ; 
but the revenue demand has since been reduced to Rs. 1,02,000, 
and in future will be liable to revision every five years. The 
density of population, 219 persons per square mile, is the lowest 
in the District. 'Phis tahsil presents the characteristic features 
of Bundelkhand —low ranges of hills dipping in plains of mar 
or black soil, and stretches of barren stony ground. Rice 
is largely grown in the best mar soil. Kisdri ddl {Latkyms 
sativus) is also common, and the effects of its consumption are 
seen in the number of cripples in every village. In 1903-4 
the area under cultivation was 122 square miles, of which only 
2 square miles were irrigated. 

MejSl.—South-eastern tahsil of Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of Khairagarh, 
lying between 24° 47' and 2^ 19' N. and 81° 45' and 82° 19' 
E., with an area of 650 square miles. Population fell from 
195,221 in 1891 to 167,014 in 1901, the rate of decrease being 
the highest in the District. There are 579 villages and two 
towns, including Sirsa (population, 4,159). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,86,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 48,000 ; but the land revenue has since been reduced to 
Rs. 2,13,000. The density of population in the whole tahsil 
is only 257 persons per square mile, but in the northern Doab 
portion it rises to 469. The southern part of the tahsil is 
a precarious tract, which has recently been brought under 
a system of fluctuating assessments. North of a low range of 
hills, which crosses the tahsil from east to west at a distance of 
5 to 10 miles south of the Ganges, conditions resemble those 
of the Doab. A great plain of mar or black soil like that of 
Bundelkhand, and with low detached hills here and there, 
stretches south to the Belan. Beyond the Belan there is 
a tract of mar on the east, and on the west a small fertile 
valley of much better quality. In the extreme south rises the 
northern scarp of the Kaimurs. 
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AUah&b&d City {Ilahdbdd\ —Head-quarters of the District 
of the same name, and also the seat of government for 
the United Provinces and a cantonment. It is situated in 
25"" 26' N. and 81° 50' E., on the left bank of the Jumna, on 
the wedge of land formed by its confluence with the Ganges; 
distant by rail 564 miles from Calcutta and 844 from Bombay. 
The city is the fifth largest in the United Provinces. At the 
four enumerations its population (including cantonments) was 
as follows: 143,693 (1872), 160,118 (1881), 175,246 (1891), 
172,032 (1901). In 1901 the population included 114,679 
Hindus, 50,274 Muhammadans, and 6,000 Christians, more 
than half of whom were Europeans or Eurasians. The popu¬ 
lation in municipal limits was 159,545, and in cantonments 
12,487. 

The ordinary Hindu name of the place is Prayag or Prag 
(‘ place of sacrifice and for many centuries the junction of 
the two great rivers has been a holy place. According to 
ordinary belief a third river, the Saraswati, which disappears in 
the sand south-west of the Punjab, reappears here, to unite 
with the Ganges and the Jumna. The earliest monument of 
antiquity is a pillar, now situated in the fort, w^hich bears an 
inscription of Asoka of the third century B. c., another recording 
the victories of Samudra Gupta in the fourth century a.d., and 
a third of the Mughal emperor, Jahangir. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the pillar was erected by Asoka some dis¬ 
tance from its present position, as it contains an address to the 
rulers of Kausambhi (see Kosam). The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsiang, in the seventh century, found Prayag inhabited by many 
heretics (i.e. Hindus), who regarded the place as very holy. 
He describes a large temple with a great tree before it, from 
which people threw themselves down. Muhammadan writers 
repeat the story of suicide from this tree as late as the sixteenth 
century ; but JahSnglr is said to have cut it down. The priests 
in the famous underground temple in the fort still exhibit the 
stump of a tree, called the undying banian, which shows a few 
sickly leaves when the great bathing fair is held, and, according 
to the sceptical, is renewed every year. 

In the early days of Muhammadan rule Prayag was included 
in the province of Kar^ and was not of much political 
importance. Akbar, however, erected the magnificent fort, 
and from his time the town was known as Alhabas, Ilahabas, 
or Ilahabad, and became the capital of a Subah or province. 
Towards the end of Akbar^s reign, prince Salim, afterwards the 
emperor Jahangir, held the governorship of the province and 
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resided in the fort. Throughout the eighteenth century the 
town and province experienced the usual reverses of Upper 
India during the disastrous period of Mughal decline. From 
1720 to 1729 they were held by Muhammad Khan, Nawab of 
Farrukhabad, but he was recalled as he had failed to repel the 
Bundelas, who had gained part of the province with the help 
of the Marathas. A few years later, in 1739, a Maratha raid 
reached the city itself; but in 1747 the government passed to 
Safdar Jang, Nawab of Oudh. After his victory over the 
Oudh forces at Khudagan) in 1750, Ahmad Khan of Farrukh- 
abad advanced on Allahabad, and burnt the town, but had 
not reduced the fort when news of a Maratha advance on his 
own state caused his withdrawal in 1751. The town and 
adjacent territory were transferred from the Nawab of Oudh to 
the emperor, Shah Alam II, after the battle of Buxar in 1764, 
and the fort was garrisoned by British troops. A few years 
later the emperor joined the Marathas and granted the 
Allahabad territory to them, whereupon the British declared 
it to have escheated and sold it to the Nawab of Oudh for 
50 lakhs. In 1801 the city wnth the District and other 
territory was ceded to the British. The growth of administra¬ 
tive needs led to the establishment of a Board of Revenue 
and Chief Civil and Criminal Courts at Allahabad in 1831, 
and in 1834 the city became the head-quarters of a separate 
administration; but in the following year the capital was 
removed to Agra, though the Board of Revenue and Chief 
Courts were not transferred till 1843. After the suppression 
of the Mutiny Allahabad again became the Provincial capital. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, Allahabad was the scene of The 
one of the most serious outbreaks which occurred in the 
United Provinces. The news of the mutiny at Meerut reached 
Allahabad on May 12. The native troops in the cantonment 
consisted of the 6th Bengal Native Infantry, a wing of a Sikh 
regiment, and tw'o troops of Oudh Irregular Horse. A small 
body of European artillerymen were brought in from Chunax 
fort w’hen news of the spread of the rebellion arrived. 
Disquieting rumours soon prevailed in Allahabad, but pre¬ 
cautionary measures were taken in the fort and approaches to 
the city, and affairs remained quiet for some time. The 
sepoys volunteered to march against the rebels at Delhi, and 
at the sunset parade on June 6 the thanks of the Governor- 
General were read to the regiment for their loyalty. At nine 
o'clock that very evening they rose in open rebellion, fired 
upon and murdered most of their officers, and plundered the 
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treasury. Many military and civil officers were in the fort at 
the time of the rising. The city rabble joined in the plunder 
and bloodshed; the jail was broken open, the dwellings of 
the Christian residents sacked and burnt, and every European 
and Eurasian captured was murdered in cold blood. The 
work of destruction only ceased from want of anything further 
to destroy, and a sort of provisional insurgent government was 
established in the city, under a man called ‘ The Maulvi,^ who 
proclaimed the restored rule of the Delhi emperor. The 
little garrison of Europeans and loyal Sikhs held together in 
the fort until the arrival of Colonel Neill with a party of the 
Madras Fusiliers on June ii. On the morning after his 
arrival, Colonel Neill assumed the offensive against an insurgent 
rabble in the suburb of Daraganj, which was carried and 
destroyed. On June 15, after having dispatched the women 
and children to Calcutta by steamer, Neill opened the guns 
of the fort upon the suburbs of Kydganj and Mutthiganj, 
which were occupied after some opposition. On June 17 
the Magistrate proceeded to the city kotwali and re-established 
his authority. The rebel leader, the Maulvi, escaped; and on 
the morning of the i8th, Neill with his whole force marched 
into the city, which he found deserted. Havelock arrived 
shortly after, and the united force moved on to Cawnpore. 
Although the surrounding country remained for a time in 
rebellion, there was no further disturbance in Allahabad itself. 

Situation. The native city occupies a well-drained site along the high 
bank of the Jumna some distance east of the fort, which 
crowns the point at which the Ganges and Jumna unite. The 
houses are not, as a rule, of striking appearance, and they are 
arranged in a network of narrow streets, intersected by a few 
main roads. North of the city lie the civil lines and canton¬ 
ments, most of which were laid out after the Mutiny in fine 
broad streets, extending to the bank above the low alluvial 
land bordering on the Ganges. The suburb called Daraganj 
lies north of the fort along the Ganges, and contains the 
modern mansions of some of the wealthy merchants. Many 
changes have been made in the fort, which have greatly 
detracted from its picturesque appearance as a relic of 
antiquity. It now contains barracks, a magazine, and arsenal. 
A magnificent building which dates from Mughal times, and 
has hitherto been used as part of the arsenal, is now being 
restored, as far as possible, to its original condition. Below 
the fort stretches a wide expanse of sand on which is held the 
annual fair in January. Large crowds of pilgrims assemble to 
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bathe at the junction of the great rivers, and in 1904 it was 
estimated that 250,000 were present on the great bathing day. 

Every twelve years the gathering is much larger, and in 1894 
a million people were present. West of the native city is 
situated a garden originally laid out by Jahangir, which 
contains the tomb of prince Khusru, whose name the garden 
now bears, and the tombs of his mother and sister. Khusru 
was the eldest son of Jahangir, and after the death of Akbar 
attempted to seize the throne at Agra, but was defeated and 
imprisoned. The buildings are plain but massive, and the 
interior of the principal mausoleum is‘ adorned with painted 
flowers and birds. Among notewwthy modern buildings are 
the Government Offices, the High Court and Bar Library, the 
District Courts, the European Barracks, the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Cathedrals, several churches, the Muir 
Central College, the Mayo Memorial Hall, and the Thornhill 
and Mayne Memorial, which contains a public library and is 
situated in a beautiful park. Government House stands in 
a fine park-like enclosure, on slightly rising ground, and has 
a central suite of public room.s, with a long curved wing on 
either side containing the private apartments. The Central jail 
is situated at Naim on the south bank of the Jumna, and the 
workhouse for European vagrants is opposite the Collector's 
court. Besides being the seat of government, AllahabM is 
the head-quarters of a Superintending and of an Executive 
Engineer of the Roads and Buildings Branch, and of an 
Inspector of Schools. Bishops of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Sees of Lucknow and Allahabad reside here; and there 
are branches of the Church Missionary Society, the American 
Presbyterian and Methodist Missions, and two Zanana missions. 

A village inhabited by native Christians, named Muirabad after 
Sir William Muir, a former Lieutenant-Governor, lies north of 
the civil lines. A Volunteer rifle corps and a squadron of 
Light Horse have their head-quarters at Allahabad. 

Allahabad has been a municipality since 1863. During the Munici- 
ten years ending 1901 the income averaged 3-5 lakhs and the 
expenditure 3-7 lakhs. The former, however, included loans 
from Government, and the latter capital expenditure on water¬ 
works. In 1903-4 the income was 4-5 lakhs, chiefly derived 
from octroi (1-9 lakhs), water-rate (Rs. 84,000), rents (Rs. 
46,000), fees from markets, &c. (Rs. 6,000), sale of water 
(Rs. 20,000), and a grant from Government of Rs. 59,000. 

The expenditure was 4-5 lakhs, comprising i lakh for 
interest and repayment of debt, Rs. 90,000 for conservancy, 
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Rs. 61,000 for water-works maintenance, Rs. 41,000 for ad¬ 
ministration and collection, Rs. 33,000 for public safety, and 
Rs. 31,000 for roads and buildings. An excellent water-supply 
has been obtained from the Jumna, at a total capital cost of 
17*2 lakhs, and the average daily consumption of filtered water 
amounted to 10 gallons per head in 1903-4. 

The Allahabad cantonments are divided into three portions, 
and are ordinarily garrisoned by British and native infantry, 
native cavalry, and field and garrison artillery. The income 
and expenditure of the cantonment fund averaged Rs. 24,000 
during the ten years ertding 1901. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 32,000 and the expenditure Rs. 30,000. The successful 
working of a grass-farm and dairy, in connexion with the 
Allahabad cantonment, has led to the establishment of similar 
institutions in many parts of India. 

Allahabad is not famous for any particular trade or manu¬ 
facture, but it has long been a mart of considerable general 
importance. Its position on the East Indian Railway giving 
direct access to Calcutta, with a branch towards Bombay, adds 
to the trade involved in supplying a large population. The 
construction of branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way from Allahabad to Fyzabad and Jaunpur, with a bridge 
over the Ganges, will add to the importance of the city. At 
present it exports grain and oilseeds; and the chief imports 
include grain, sugar, ghi^ oilseeds, piece-goods, and metals, 
some of which are re-exported in small quantities. Printing is 
the most important organized industry. In 1903 the Govern¬ 
ment Press employed 1,031 hands, and its branches in the 
Naim jail 287, while the Pioneer Press employed 606, and 
there were about thirty-five smaller presses. Large brick and 
tile works situated just outside the boundaries of the city 
employed 700 to 800 workers, an iron foundry gave employ¬ 
ment to 135, and a coach-building and furniture factory to 178. 
Flour mills are now under construction. 

Allahabad is the most important educational centre in the 
United Provinces. The Muir College was founded in 1872, 
and the foundations of the fine buildings in which it is housed 
were laid in the following year. Spacious chemical and physical 
laboratories have recently been opened. The number of 
students in 1904 was 340, of whom 21 were reading in the 
M.A. classes and 131 in law classes. Several hostels are 
attached to this institution, and efforts are being made to 
establish others. It is proposed to make tlus college the 
nucleus of a teaching university. College classes are also 
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held in three schools, with an average attendance of about 
seventy-five. A training college for teachers, originally founded 
in Lucknow, was removed to Allahabad in 1900. It contained 
forty-eight students in 1904. The Allahabad Christian College, 
managed by the American Presbyterian Mission, was opened 
in 1902 and had seventy pupils in 1904. There is also 
a normal school with 117 pupils. The municipality maintains 
eight schools and aids fifteen others, with a total attendance of 
1,545. The largest institution is the Kayastha Pathshala, which 
contains both school and college classes and has 370 students, 
of whom 53 are in college classes. A number of schools 
make provision for the education of Europeans and Eurasians, 
including one free school. Several English and vernacular 
newspapers are published at Allahabad^ the Pioneer being the 
most important. 

Jhusi. —Town in the Phulpur iahsU of Allahabad District, 
United Provinces, situated in 25° 26' N. and 81° 54' E., on 
the Ganges, opposite its junction with the Jumna. Population 
(1901), 3,342. Jhusi has been identified with the Pratisthan or 
Kesi of the Puranic histories, which was the residence of 
Pururavas, first king of the Lunar dynasty and son of the 
moon. It was at one time called Harbongpur after the Raja 
Harbong, of whose vagaries and misrule many fables are told. 
In the time of Akbar the town was known as Hadiabas. It has 
recently been suggested that Jhusi was the Kia-shi-pu-lo visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang. Two great mounds, once the site of forts, 
are the only visible remains ; but gold coins of the Gupta 
kings, and a copperplate of Trilochana Pala, dated in 1027 a.d., 
have been discovered here ^ Jhusi is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 500. There is a 
small school with thirty pupils. 

Kosam.—The name of two villages, distinguished as Kosam 
Inam and Kosam Khiraj, in the Manjhanpur tahsil of Allah¬ 
abad District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 20' N. and 81° 
24' E., on the bank of the Jumna, Population (1901), 2,374. 
For many years the ancient remains buried beneath these villages 
were believed to be the site of the city of Kausambhi, one of 
thd most celebrated cities of ancient India to both Hindu and 
Buddhist. If the distances recorded by Hiuen Tsiang are 
correct, Kausambhi must be looked for at some distance south 
or south-west of Kosam, and the most recent writer has located 
it at GurgI in the State of Rewah. The remains at Kosam 
include those of a vast fortress with earthen ramparts and 
‘ Indian Antiquary^ vol. xviii, p. 34. 

G 2 
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bastions, four miles in circuit, with an average height of 30 to 
35 feet above the general level of the country. Near the 
centre is a small modern Jain temple, and a large collection of 
Jain sculptures of the eleventh century were dug up close by. 
A large stone monolith stands at an angle in a mound of brick 
ruins, bearing inscriptions by pilgrims dating from the fifth or 
sixth centuries. An inscription, dated in 1564, mentions the 
name of Kausambhl. Numerous terra-cotta figures, stone 
carvings, and coins are found in the neighbourhood, the 
latter ranging over the whole period of Indian numismatics. 
One variety of coins found here bears the names of a series 
of kings who appear to have reigned in the first or second 
century B.c. Three miles north-west of the fort stands a 
rocky hill called Pabhosa, high on the face of which is a cave 
where important inscriptions have been found. 

(Cunningham, Archaeological Reports^ vol. i, pp. 301-12; 
vol. X, pp. 1-5 ; vol. xxi, pp. 1-3 ; Coins of Ancient India^ p. 73 ; 
Major Vost^fournal, Royal Asiatic Society^ 1903, p. 583.) 

Mau Aimma. — Town in the Soraon tahsll of Allahabad 
District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 42' N. and 81° 56' 
E., on the metalled road from Allahabad city to FyzabM and 
on a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 6,769. This was the first place in the District 
in which plague broke out in 1899, having been imported direct 
from Bombay. Mau Aimma is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 1,000. It was once 
celebrated for its cotton cloth ; but the industry has declined and 
many of the Julaha inhabitants (Muhammadan weavers) now 
seek work in Bombay. There is, however, a flourishing local 
traffic in grain, cloth, cotton, sugar, and tobacco, which is likely 
to increase since the opening of a railway. The school has 
about sixty-four pupils. 

Phulpur Town, —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name, in Allahabad District, situated in 25° 33' N. and 82® 6' 
E., on the metalled road from Allahabad city to Jaunpur. 
Population (1901), 7,611. The place is said to have been 
founded in the seventeenth century, but has no history. 
Besides the usual offices, it contains a dispensary, police station, 
and post office. Phulpur is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 1,300. The market 
is of some importance, and there is a considerable trade 
in cloth, cotton, and metal vessels. Sugar was formerly an 
important article of trade, but is so no longer. A little cotton 
cloth is made. The tahsili school has about ninety pupils. 
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Sirsfi. —Town in the Meja tahsll of Allahabad District, 

United Provinces, situated in 25° 16' N. and 82° 6' E., on the 
East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 4,159. Sirsa is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,000. It is the most important mart in the District 
outside Allahabad city. The trade is chiefly concerned with 
the export of grain and oilseeds to Bengal and Calcutta. A 
^middle school has eighty-eight pupils. 

Jhansi District.—South-western District of the ^lahabn d-Boun- 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 24° i I'and 25° 50' N. 
and 78° 10' and 79° 25' E., with an area of 3,628 square miles, and hill 
The District consists of two portions, each roughly shaped like 
a pear, which are connected by a narrow strip of country. 

The northern portion lies east and west, and is bounded on the 
north by the States of Gwalior and Samthar and by Jalaun 
District \ bn the east by the I )hasan river, which separates it 
from Hamirpur and from portions of the smaller Bundelkhand 
States; on the south by the State of Orchha; and on the west 
by the States of Datia, Gwalior, and Khaniadhana. The 
southern boundary is extremely irregular, incorporating severa^c 
enclaves of native territory, while British villages are also 
enclosed in the adjacent States. The southern portion, which 
lies north and south, is bounded on the west by the Betwa 
river, which separates it from Gwalior; on the south by the 
Saugor J )istrict of the Central Provinces ; and on the east by 
the Dhasan and Jahini rivers, which divide it from the Bundel¬ 
khand States. The 1 )istrict presents a great variety in 'its 
physical aspects, and includes some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the Provinces. The highest ground is in the 
extreme south, which extends to the tw'O outer scarps of the 
Vindhyan plateau, running from the Betwa in a south-easterly 
direction and gradually breaking up into a confused mass of 
hills, parts of which approach a height of 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. Below the second scarp an undulating plain of black 
soil, interspersed with scattered hills and scored by numerous 
drainage channels, stretches north beyond the town of I.a.litpur, 
and gradually becomes more rocky. Low red hills of gneiss 
then appear, with long ridges running from south-west to 
north-east. These continue in the northern portion of the 
District, especially east of the Betwa, but gradually sink into 
another plain of dark soil. The slope of the country is from 
south-west to north-east, and the rivers flow^ generally in the 
same direction. The Betwa is the most considerable river, 
and after forming the western boundary of the southern portion 
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divides it from the northern half, which it then crosses. Its 
principal tributaries, the Jamni and the Dhasan, form the 
eastern boundaries;, of the southern and northern parts of the 
District. The Pahiij is a small stream west of the Betwa. A 
striking feature of the Dhasan and of the Betwa, especially 
on the left bank, is the labyrinth of wild deep ravines, some¬ 
times stretching 2 or 3 miles away from the river. The 
numerous artificial lakes formed by embanking valleys add to 
the natural beauty of the scenery. The largest are at Talbahat, 
Barwa Sagar, Arjar, Pachwara, and Magarwara. 

The oldest rock is gneiss, which occupies the greater part of 
the District. It forms the massive granitic ridges described 
above, which are traversed by gigantic quartz reefs, and often 
crossed at right angles by basic dykes of dolerite or diabase. 
South of Lalitpur the upper Vindhyan massive sandstones, 
with a bed of Kaimur conglomerate near the base, rest directly 
on the gneiss, but in places the Bijawar and lower Vindhyan 
series intervene. The former of these includes sandstones, 
limestones, and slates, some of the beds containing a rich 
hematitic ore, while copper has been found in small quantities. 
The lower Vindhyans consist principally of sandstone and 
shale. The fringe of the great spread of basalt constituting 
the Malwa trap just reaches the extreme south-east of the 
District, while a few outlying patches are found farther north, 
and the cretaceous sandstones of the Lam eta group, which 
often underlie the trap, are met near the basalt K 

The flora of the District resembles that of Central India. A 
considerable area is ‘ reserved ^ or ‘ protected ’ forest, w^hich 
will be described later ; but there is a serious deficiency of 
timber trees, and the general appearance is that of low scrub 
jungle. Grazing is abundant, except in unusually dry years. 

In the more level portion of the District, hog, antelope, 
and m/jrai do great damage to the crops. Leopards, 
chitai, SiWihar^ hyenas, W'olves, and occasionally a lynx 
are found in the northern hills, while farther south tigers, 
bears, wild dogs, and the four-horned antelope are met 
with, and at rare intervals a wild buffalo is seen. Bustard, 
partridge, sand-grouse, quail, and plover are the commonest 
game birds, while snipe, duck, and geese haunt the marshy 
places and lakes in the cold weather. Mahseer and other 
kinds of fish abound in the larger rivers. 

The climate of the District is hot and very dry, as there is 
little shade and the radiation from bare rocks and arid wastes 

* H. B. Medlicott, Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, vol. ii, pt. i. 
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is excessive. It is, however, not unhealthy, except in the 
autumn; and during the rains and short cold weather the 
climate is far from unpleasant. In the south, owing to its 
greater elevation, the temperature is slightly lower than in the . 
northern part. 

The average annual rainfall is about 31 inches, ranging from Rainfall. 
34 inches in the north-west to about 41 in the south-east. In 
1868-9 the fall amounted to only 15 inches, but in 1894-5 it 
was nearly 60 inches. The seasonable distribution of the rain 
is, however, of more importance than large variations in the 
total amount. Disastrous hailstorms are common in the cold 
weather, and nearly 100 head of cattle were killed in a single 
storm in 1895. 

Jhansi forms part of the tract known as British Bun- History. 
DELKHAND, and its history is that of the Chandel and 
Bundela dynasties which once ruled that area. The earliest 
traditions point to the occupation of the northern portion by 
Parihar and Kathi Rajputs, and of the south by Gonds. I’he 
Chandels of Mahoua rose into power east of this District in 
the ninth century, but extended their power over it in the 
eleventh century, and have left many memorials of their rule 
in temples and ornamental tanks. After the defeat of the last 
great Chandel Raja by Prithwi Raj in 1182, and the raids of 
the Muhammadans under Kutb-ud-dm in 1202-3 Altamsh 
in 1234, the country relapsed into anarchy. The Khangars, 
an aboriginal tribe, w'ho are said to have been the servants of 
the Chandels and are now represented by a menial caste, held 
the tract for some time and built the fort of Karar, w'hich 
stands just outside the British border in the Orchha State. 

The Bundelas rose to power in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century and expelled the Khangars. One of their chiefs, 
named Rudra Pratap, was recognized by Babar, and his son, 

Bharti Chand, founded the city of Orchha in 1531. The 
Bundela power gradually extended over the w'hole of this 
District and the adjacent territory, and the authority of the 
Mughals was directly challenged. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century the Orchha State w'as ruled by Bir Singh 
Deo, who built the fort at Jhansi. He incurred the heavy dis¬ 
pleasure of Akbar by the murder of Abul Fazl, the emperor’s 
favourite minister and historian, at the instigation of prince 
Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir. A force w^as accord¬ 
ingly sent against him, which was defeated in 1602. On the 
accession of Jahangir in 1605, Bir Singh was pardoned and 
rose to great favour; but when, on the death of the emperor 
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in 1627, Shah Jahan mounted the throne, Blr Singh revolted 
again. The rebellion was unsuccessful, and Bir Singh died 
shortly after. The south of the District had already fallen 
into the hands of another descendant of Rudra Pratap, w'ho 
founded the State of ChanderT. In the latter half of the 
seventeenth century a third Bundela State was founded east of 
the District by Champat Rai, whose son, Chhatar Sal, extended 
his authority over part of Jhansi. On his death, about 1734, the 
Marathas obtained the greater part of the District under his 
will, and in 1742 forcibly extorted most of the remainder from 
the Raja of Orchha. Jhansi remained under the Peshwas for 
some thirty years, though in the south the Rajas of Chanderi 
still maintained partial independence. After that period the 
Maratha governors of the north of the District made themselves 
independent in all but name. In 1817 the Peshw^a ceded to 
the East India Company his sovereign rights over the w^hole of 
Bundelkhand, and in the same year Government recognized 
the hereditary title of the Maratha governor and his descen¬ 
dants to their existing possessions. The title of Raja was 
granted to the Jhansi house in 1832 for services rendered in 
connexion with the siege of Bharatpur. In 1839 the Political 
Agent in Bundelkhand w^as obliged to assume the administra¬ 
tion in the interests of civil order, pending the decision of a 
dispute as to succession; and the management was not 
restored till 1842, when most of the District was entrusted to 
Raja Gangadhar Rao. The Raja died childless in 1853, when 
his territories lapsed to the British Government and were 
formed into a District of Jhansi. Meanwhile the ChanderT 
State, which comprised the south of the District and some 
territory west of the Betwa, had also been acquired. A disso¬ 
lute and inefficient ruler* named Mur Pahlad, who had 
succeeded in 1802, was unable to control his vassal Thakurs, 
who made constant plundering expeditions into the neighbour¬ 
ing territory. In 18 ii their incursions on the villages of 
Gwalior provoked Sindhia to measures of retaliation, and Mur 
Pahlad w'as deposed, but received a grant of thirty-one villages. 
In 1829 another revolt was headed by the former Raja. It was 
promptly suppressed, and the State was divided, Mur Pahlad re¬ 
ceiving one-third. In 1844, after the battle of Maharajpur, Sindhia 
ceded to the British Government all his share of the ChanderT 
State as a guarantee for the maintenance of the Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent. The territory so acquired was constituted a District 
called ChanderT, with the stipulation that the sovereignty of 
the Raja and the rights of the inhabitants should be respected. 
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In 1857 there was considerable discontent in both the 
Jhansi and Chanderi Districts. The widow of Gangadhar Kao 
was aggrieved, because she was not allowed to adopt an heir, 
and because the slaughter of cattle was permitted in Jhansi 
territory. Mardan Singh, the Raja of Banpur, had for some 
time resented the withholding of certain honours. The events 
of 1857 accordingly found the whole District ripe for rebellion. 
On June 5 a few men of the 12th Native Infantry seized a small 
fort in the cantonment containing the treasure and magazine. 
Many European officers were shot the same day. The re¬ 
mainder, who had taken refuge in the main fort, capitulated 
a few days after and were massacred with their families, to the 
number of sixty-six persons, in spite of a promise of protection 
sworn on the Koran and Ganges water. The Rani then 
attempted to seize the supreme authority; but the usual 
anarchic quarrels arose between the rebels, and the whole 
country wan plundered by the Orchha leaders. The Bundelas 
also rose in the south, and Lalitpur, the head-quarters of the 
Chanderi District, was abandoned by the British officials, who 
suffered great hardships, but were not murdered. The Raja 
then asserted complete independence and extended his rule 
into parts of Saugor District, but was driven back to Chanderi 
by Sir Hugh Rose in January, 1858. On March 3 the 
British army forced the passes in the south of the District 
and marched north. Jhansi was reached on March 20, and 
during the siege Tantia Topi, who attempted a diversion, was 
completely defeated. The town was assaulted on April 3, and 
the fort was captured on the 5th. Sir Hugh Rose had been 
compelled to march forward to Jalaun District, leaving only 
a few troops at Jhansi, and disturbances soon broke out again, 
and increased when the news of the Givalior revolution was 
received. The Rais of Gursarai, in the north of the District, 
held out for the Briti.sh, and in July the Banpur Raja gave 
himself up. The south and the west of the District, however, 
were not cleared till late in the year. In 1861 the name of the 
Chanderi District was changed to Lalitpur, and in the same 
year the portions of that District w'^est of the Betwa, together 
with Jhansi town and fort, were ceded to Sindhia. In 1886 
Jhansi town and fort, with fifty-eight villages, were made over 
to the British by Sindhia in exchange for the Gwalior fort, 
Morar cantonment, and some other villages. The two 
Districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur were united in 1891 ; but 
the area included in the latter forms an administrative 
subdivision. 
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Archaeo- The District is exceptionally rich in archaeological remains. 

Chandel memorials in the form of temples and other buildings 
are found in many places, among which may be mentioned 
Chandpur, Deogarh, Dudhai, Lalitpur, Madanpur, and 
Sir ON. At Erachh (Irich) the fragments of ancient buildings 
have been used in the construction of a fine mosque, which 
dates from 1412. 

The Jhansi contains nine towns and 1,331 villages. Population 

had been increasing steadily for some time, but received a 
check in the series of bad years between 1891 and 1901. The 
numbers at the four enumerations were as follows: 530,487 
(1872), 624,953 (1881), 683,619(1891), 616,759(1901). There 
are six tahslls — Jhansi, Mau, Garautha, Moth, Lalitpur, 
and Mahroni— the head-quarters of each being at a place of 
the same name. The principal towns are the municipalities of 
Jhansi, the administrative head-quarters of the District, Mau- 
RanIpur, and Lalitpur. The following table gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 :— 
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Nearly 93 per cent, of the population are Hindus and only 
5 per cent. Muhammadans. Jains number 10,760, forming 
1.7 per cent, of the total—a higher proportion than in any 
other District of the United Provinces. I'he density of popu¬ 
lation is lower than in any part of the United Provinces, except 
the Kumaun Division, and the District suffered heavily from 
famine in 1895-7 and again in 1900. More than 99 per cent, 
of the people speak Western Hindi, chiefly of the Bundeli 
dialect. 

Castes Chamars (leather-dressers and cultivators), 76,000, are the 
^6011^ "^^st numerous Hindu caste, followed by Kachhis (cultivators), 

58,000; Brahmans, 58,000; Ahirs (graziers and cultivators). 
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52,000; Lodhas (agriculturists), 47^00; and Rajputs, 35,000. 

Among castes peculiar to this part of India may be mentioned 
the Khangars (9,000), Basors (9,000), and Saharias (7,000); the 
two former being menials, and the latter a jungle tribe. Shaikhs 
(13,000) are the most important Musalman tribe. About 56 per 
cent, of the total population are supported by agriculture and 
8 per cent, by general labour. Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs, 

Lodhas, and Kurmis are the chief proprietary castes, the first- 
named being largely of the Bundela clan. 

In 1901 there were 777 native Christians, of whom 355 Christian 
belonged to the Anglican communion and 267 were Roman ™*ssions. 
Catholics. The Church Missionary Society has had a station 
at Jhansi since 1858, and the American Presbyterian Mission 
since 1886. 

The characteristic feature of Jhansi, as of all the Bundel- General 
khand Districts, is its liability to alternate cycles of agricultural 
prosperity and depression. It contains the usual soils found ditions. 
in this tract. Mar and kdbar are dark soils, the former being 
distinguished by its fertility and power of retaining moisture, 
while kdbar is less fertile, becomes too sticky to plough when 
wet, and dries very quickly, splitting into hard blocks. Parwd 
is a brownish or yellowish soil more nearly resembling the loam 
of the Doab. Mdr^ the commonest variety, covers a large area 
in the centre of both the northern and southern portions of the 
District, and is also found on the terraces of the Vindhyas. 

It produces excellent wheat in favourable seasons, but is liable 
to be thrown out of cultivation by the growth of kdns {Saccharum 
spontaneum). This is a tall thin grass which quickly spreads 
when tillage is relaxed; its roots reach a depth of 6 or 7 feet, 
and finally prevent the passage of the plough. After a period 
of ten or fifteen years kdns gradually gives way to other grasses, 
and the land can again be cultivated. In the neck of land 
which connects the two portions of the District, and for some 
distance south of the narrowest point, a red soil called rdkar 
patri is found, which usually produces only an inferior millet. 
Interspersed among these tracts of poor soils little oases are 
found, generally near village sites and in valleys, which are 
carefully manured and regularly watered from wells sunk in the 
rock. The spring crops are peculiarly liable to attacks of rust 
in damp, cloudy weather. Along the rivers there is a little 
alluvial land, and near the lakes in some parts of the District 
rice can be grown. In the north-west, field embankments are 
commonly made, which hold up water for rice cultivation and 
also serve to stop the spread of kdns. 
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Chief agri ■ The greater part of the land is held on the usual tenures 
cultural found in the United Provinces. In the Lalitpur subdivision 

StiLtlStlCS ^ 

and princi ■ nearly two-thirds of the whole area are included in zatntnddri 
pal crops, estates, while pattidari holdings are commoner in the rest of 
the District. A peculiar tenure, called ubdri^ is also found. 
This originated from grants of land given in lieu of a definite 
annual sum, or hakk. Where the annual value of the land 
granted exceeded the hakk, the excess (ubdn) was paid as revenue. 
The tenure is thus equivalent to an abatement of the full revenue 
chargeable. Some of the ubdri tenures, called batata, date from 
the occupation of Chanderi by Sindhia and are not liable to 
resumption; but the others, w^hich w^ere mainly granted after 
the British occupation, are liable to be resumed for misconduct, 
on the death of an incumbent (though such resumptions are 
rare), or if any part of the ubdri estate is transferred. The 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below^, in 
square miles:— 
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233 
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3,6s8 

1,150 

103 

1,401 


Note.— Statistics for the Jhansi, Mau, and Moth tahsilsarc. for 1902-3. 


Jowdr covered 326 square miles, kodon and other small 
millets 223, and grarn 196. Wheat follows in importance with 
89 square miles, and barley, rice, maize, and bdjra are the 
remaining food-crops. Oilseeds were grown on 206, and cotton 
on 46 square miles. 

Improve- The methods of cultivation in Bundelkhand are conspicu- 
inents in ously poor, and the people easily yield to adverse circumstances. 

There has thus been no improvement in agricultural practice 
practice, since the commencement of British rule. Within the last 
twenty years considerable loss has been caused by the intro¬ 
duction of artificial dyes in place of dl {Morinda citrifolia\ 
The dl plant was grown on the best land, and required careful 
cultivation, which is the best preventive of a spread of kdns. 
The losses incurred by blight in 1893 ^^94 

to the replacement of wheat by the less valuable gram, but 
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there has been a slight recovery. The steps taken to extend 
irrigation will be described later. Advances under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists* Loans Acts are freely taken, 
especially in bad seasons. A total of nearly 3 lakhs was 
advanced during the ten years ending 1900, and Rs. 60,000 
in the next four years. 

The cattle are smaller and hardier than in the Doab, but the Cattle, 
best animals are imported from the neighbourhood of the Ken 
river or from Gwalior. Attempts were made to improve the goats.’ 
breed about 1870; but theNagorand Hissar bulls which were 
imported were too large and too delicate. There is no horse- 
breeding in the District, and the ponies are of a very poor 
type. Donkeys are extensively used as beasts of burden. 

The sheep are of the ordinary inferior kind ; but the goats bred 
along the banks of the Dhasan are celebrated for their size and 
the quantity of milk which they give. 

In years of well-distributed rainfall mar and kahar require Irrigation, 
no artificial sources of irrigation. Thus in 1903-4 only 103 
square miles were irrigated in the whole District. Wells sup¬ 
plied 91 square miles, tanks 7, and canals 3. The well- 
irrigation is chiefly found in the red-soil tracts of the Jhansi 
tahsH and the northern part of the Lalitpur subdivision. 

Tanks are very numerous, and the embankments of about 
thirty are maintained by the Public Works department, with 
38 miles of small distributaries. New projects for making 
tanks are being carried out, and these serve a useful pur¬ 
pose by maintaining a high water-level, even where they are 
not used for irrigation directly. Much has already been done 
in repairing old embankments and in deepening lakes and 
improving the irrigation channels. A canal is taken from the 
Betwa at Parichha, where the river is dammed ; but it irrigates 
a very small area in Jhansi, chiefly serving Jalaun. A second 
dam is under construction higher up at Dukwa, which will 
impound a further supply. Water from wells is usually raised 
by means of the Persian wheel. 

Government forests cover 189 square miles, of which 141 are Forests, 
situated in the Lalitpur subdivision. There is also a large area 
of private forest. The ‘ reserved ’ forests produce little timber, 
but they supply the wants of the villages in the neighbourhood, 
as well as some quantity of bamboos for export, and are of value 
for climatic reasons. Grass is especially important; and minor 
products, such as honey, lac, gum, catechu, and various fruits 
and roots, are also gathered by the jungle tribes. The chief 
trees include several kinds of acacia, Adina cordifolia^ Anogeis- 
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sus latifolia^ Diospyros melanoxylon^ Grewia vestita^ various 
figs, Lagerstroemia parviflora^ teak, and Terminalia iomentosa. 
The mahud {Bassia latifolia) grows well. During years of 
famine the forests are thrown open to grazing, and also supply 
roots and berries, which are eaten by the jungle tribes. 

Minerals. The most valuable mineral product is building stone, which 
is quarried from the upper Vindhyan sandstone, and exported. 
Steatite is worked in one place, and iron is smelted after indi¬ 
genous methods in a few small furnaces. The roads are largely 
metalled with disintegrated gneiss. 

Arts and Coarse cotton cloth, called khdrud^ is still made at a number 

lures. ' places; and at Erachh more ornamental articles, such as 
chintz and large kerchiefs dyed with spots, are turned out. 
Small woollen rugs are made at Jhansi, and some good silk is 
woven at the same place. Mau, Jhansi, and Maraura are 
noted for brass work. The railway workshops at Jhansi city 
employed 2,169 hands in 1903, and there are a small cotton 
gin and an ice factory. 

Commerce. The most valuable exports of the District are oilseeds, ghi^ 
and pan. Grass, minor forest products, and road metal are 
also exported, and hay was baled in large quantities for the 
Military Department during the Tirah expedition of 1895 and 
the South African War. There is no surplus of grain, except 
in very prosperous years. Sugar, salt, kerosene oil, and grain 
are the chief imports. Jhansi city, Mau-Ranipur, Lalitpur, 
and Chirgaon are the principal trade centres, and Cawnpore 
and Bombay absorb most of the trade. There is, however, a 
considerable amount of local traffic with the adjacent Native 
States, and also some through trade. 

Railways Jhansi city has become an ihnportant railway centre. The 
and roads, Indian Midland Railway (now amalgamated 

with the Great Indian Peninsula) enters the south of the Dis¬ 
trict, and divides into two branches at Jhansi, one striking 
north-west to Agra and the other north-east to Cawnpore. 

A branch line from Jhansi crosses the south-east of the 
northern division of the District. There are 1,295 niiles of 
roads, a greater length than in any other District of the United 
Provinces. Of the total, 340 miles are metalled and are 
maintained by the Public Works department, but the cost of 
160 miles is charged to Local funds. There are avenues of trees 
along 364 miles. The principal routes are: the road from 
Cawnpore to Saugor through Jhansi and Lalitpur, which traverses 
the District from end to end; and the roads from Jhansi to 
Gwalior on the north-west, and to Nowgong on the south-east. 
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The District is specially exposed to blights, droughts, floods, Famine, 
hailstorms, and their natural consequence, famine, which is 
generally accompanied by disastrous epidemics of fever and 
cholera. No details are known of the famines which must 
have periodically devastated this tract; but it is commonly said 
that famine may be expected in Bundelkhand every fifth year. 

The first serious famine after the Mutiny occurred in 1868-9, 
and it was probably the worst in the century. The rains of 
1868 ceased prematurely and the autumn harvest was almost 
a complete failure: poorhouses were opened, and subsequently 
relief works were started, which took the form of roads, 
bridges, and irrigation embankments in Jhansi District, and the 
excavation of tanks and construction of embankments in Lalit- 
pur. The total expenditure on this form of relief was nearly 
3 lakhs, and the number of workers at one time rose above 
26,000. Epidemics of small-pox and cholera followed; and 
the climax came when the rains of 1869 broke, and the roads, 
which were at that time unmetalled, became impassable. 
Excluding several partial losses of the harvest, the next great 
famine took place in 1896-7, Since the autumn of 1893 the 
autumn crops had been poor, and the spring crops even poorer, 
while kdns had spread rapidly. The rains of 1895 were 
deficient, and relief works were opened in February, 1896. In 
May 42,000 persons were being relieved, and a terrible epi¬ 
demic of cholera added to the loss of life. The works were 
almost abandoned by the middle of July, and up to the end 
of August prospects were fair. The monsoon, however, ceased 
abruptly, prices rose with alarming rapidity, and the relief 
works had to be reopened. The autumn was also marked by 
a virulent epidemic of fever, which attacked even the well-to-do. 

The distress became most acute in May, 1897, when nearly 
100,000 persons were being relieved. Large suspensions and 
remissions of revenue were made, and relief works were closed 
in September, 1897. In 1899 a short rainfall again caused 
great distress in the red-soil area, and the effects were increased 
by the high prices due to famine in Western India. 

The iahsils of Lalitpur and MahronI form the subdivision of District 
Lalitpur, which is in charge of a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, assisted by a Deputy-Collector. The ordinary District and gtafl. 
staff consists of the Collector, a Joint-Magistrate, and three 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. The Forest officer is in 
charge of the whole of the Bundelkhand forest division. 

There are two District Munsifs, and a Sub-Judge for ^ivil 
work. The District and Sessions Judge has jurisdiction over crime. 
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the neighbouring District of Jalaun, and a Special Judge is 
at present engaged in inquiries under the Bundelkhand 
Encumbered Estates Act. The District is notorious for serious 
outbreaks of dacoity in bad times, and crimes of violence are 
not infrequent; but generally speaking, crime is light. 

I.and Up to 1891 the present Lalitpur subdivision formed a separate 

revenue District, and the fiscal history of the two portions of what is 

adiTiinis- , n ^ ^ r 

tration. ^low the District of Jhansi is thus distinct. After the lapse of 

Jhansi in 1853 the three Districts of Jhansi, Chanderi (or Lalit¬ 
pur), and Jalaun were placed in charge of Deputy-Superinten¬ 
dents, under a Superintendent who was subordinate to the 
Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories at Jubbul- 
pore. In 1858 these Districts (including Hamirpur up to 1863) 
were detached from Jubbulpore and administered as a Division 
in the Province of Agra on the non-regulation system. Finally, 
in 1891, the Districts were included in the Allahabad Division 
and were brought under the ordinary laws, many of Avhich had 
already been applied. 

In Jhansi District proper the Maratha revenue system was 
ryotwari^ and the nominal demand was a rack rent, which 
could be paid only in very favourable seasons. Arrears were 
not, however, carried over from one year to another. The 
early settlements of those portions of the District which were 
acquired between 1842 and 1844 were of a summary nature, 
and only for short periods. The first regular settlement of the 
whole commenced with a survey in 1854, but was interrupted 
by the Mutiny and not completed till 1864. Proprietary 
rights had been partly introduced between 1839 and 1842, and 
the sale of land by decree of the civil courts followed in 1862. 
The settlement, which was made by several officers on different 
principles, resulted in an assessment of 4-3 lakhs, as compared 
with a previous demand of 5-6 lakhs, in addition to about 
Rs. 50,000 due on account of ubaris. The demand was 
undoubtedly reasonable; but the rigid system of collection and 
the freedom of sale of land were new ideas that were not 
grasped by the people. Some landowners had been in debt 
since the days of Maratha rule. After the Mutiny, revenue was 
collected from many from whom it had already been extorted 
by the Orchha or Jhansi rebels. In 1867 the crops failed, and 
in 1868-9 there was famine, and great loss of cattle. In 1872 
many cattle were again lost from murrain. Although the 
settlement had appeared light, it became necessary to re-examine 
the condition of the District in 1876. After much discussion 
the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (XVI of 1882) was passed, 
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Und a Special Judge appointed, who was empowered to examine 
claims and reduce excessive interest. The sale of a whole 
estate operated as a discharge in bankruptcy to extinguish all 
debt due. Altogether, 1,475 applications were tried, and out 
of a total claim of i6-6 lakhs the Judge decreed 7-6. More 
than 90 per cent, of the amount decreed was paid in full, 
namely, i2| per cent, in cash, 46 per cent, by loan from Govern¬ 
ment, and 32 per cent, by sale of land, only 9^ per cent, being 
discharged under the insolvency clause. Many estates were 
cleared by sale of a portion only. A striking feature of the 
proceedings was the rapid rise in the value of land. The next 
revision of settlement was made between 1889 and 1892. This 
was carried out in the usual way by assessing on the actual 
rent-rolls, corrected where necessary by applying the rates 
ascertained for different classes of soil. The total revenue was 
raised from 4 9 to 5-5 lakhs. 

In the Lalitpur District conditions were different, for 
zaminddri rights existed, except where the Marathas had 
extinguished them. The early British settlements were of a 
summary nature, and for short periods; and though nominally 
based on recorded rentals or customary rates, a system of 
auction to the highest bidder was .sometimes followed, with 
disastrous results. The first regular settlement was commenced 
in 1853, but was interrupted by the Mutiny, and was not com¬ 
pleted till 1869. The methods employed were a compromise 
between the valuation of villages by applying rates found 
to be paid for different classes of soil, and the valuation of 
the ‘ assets ’ actually recorded. The result was a reduction 
from 1-8 to 1-5 lakhs. This settlement came under revision 
in 1896, and the revenue was raised to i-6 lakhs, though this 
was only to be reached by degrees, and the initial demand 
was 1-4 lakhs. 

The revenue demand for the whole District was thus 7 
lakhs when the famine broke out. The special legislation of 
1882 had not had more than a temporary effect, and the Dis¬ 
trict has now been brought under the provisions of the Bundel- 
Jchand Encumbered Estates Act. The Land Alienation Act 
has also been applied, and transfers are restricted in the case 
of land held by agricultural tribes. Summary reductions of 
revenue brought down the demand to 6-3 lakhs in 1902-3, or 
less than 5 annas an acre, varying from i anna to nearly \2 
annas in different parts. In 1903 a new settlement was com¬ 
menced under the special system, by which the demand will be 
liable to revision every five years. Collections on account of 
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land revenue and total revenue have been, in thousands of 
rupees:— 



1880-1. 

iBqo-i. 

1900-1, 

1903-4. 

I.And revenue 

5,71 

6,18 

6,11 

6.34 

Total revenue 

7.30 

9.87 

9.77 

9,01 


Police and 
jails. 


Education. 


Local self- There are three municipalities, and six towns are adminis- 
govern- tered under Act XX of 1856. Outside of these, local affairs 
are administered by the District board, which had an income 
of 1-7 lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly derived from a grant from 
Provincial revenues. The expenditure included a lakh devoted 
to roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has two Assistants, 
one of whom is posted to Lalitpur. The ordinary force, which 
is distributed in 39 police stations, includes 7 inspectors, 
185 subordinate officers, and 784 men, besides 215 municipal 
and town police, and 1,528 rural and road police. A Superin¬ 
tendent of Railway Police also has his head-quarters at Jhansi. 
The District jail contained a daily average of 267 prisoners 
in 1903. 

Jhansi takes a high place in regard to the literacy of its 
inhabitants, of whom 4 per cent. (7-7 males and 0-3 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
fell from 98 in 1880-1 to 85 in 1900-1, but the number of 
pupils increased from 2,537 to 2,962. In 1903-4 there were 
167 such schools with 5,982 pupils, of whom 146 were girls, 
besides 39 private schools with 529 pupils. Two schools were 
managed by Government and 133 by the District and municipal 
boards. All the schools but two are primary. The total expen¬ 
diture on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 41,000, of which Local 
funds provided Rs. 37,000, and fees Rs. 3,000. 

There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 170 in-patients. About 62,000 cases were treated in 
1903, including 1,383 in-patients, and 3,000 operations were 
performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 15,000, chiefly met 
from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 23,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
representing a proportion of 38 per 1,000 of population. Vac¬ 
cination is compulsory only in the Jhansi cantonment and in 
the municipalities. 

{District Gazetteer^ 1874 [under revision]; W. H. L. Impey 
and J. S. Meston, Settlement Report [excluding Lalitpur], 1893 \ 
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H. J. Hoare, Settlement Report, Lalitpur subdivision, 1899; 
P. C. Mukherji, Antiquities in the Lalitpur District, 1899.) 

Jh9.nsi TahsIL —Head-quarters tahsil of Jhansi District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 25° 8' and 25° 37' N. and 78° 18' and 
78° 53' E., with an area of 499 square miles. Population fell 
from 145,680 in 1891 to 145,371 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the lowest in the District. There are 210 villages and 
three towns, Jhansi, the District and tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 55,724), and Barwa'Sagar (6,355) being the 
largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,20,000, and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The density of 
population, 291 persons per square mile, is considerably above 
the District average. This tahsil is the best and most stable 
in a very precarious District. 7 'he Pahuj forms part of the 
western boundary; and the Betw^ after flowing along the 
south-east, crosses native territory and then traverses the 
northern portion of the tahsil, giving off the Betwa Canal. In 
the north lies a good tract of kabar or black soil and parwd 
or loam ; this area is thickly populated and closely cultivated, 
while field embankments to hold up water are common. 
About the centre of the tahsil the country changes to a broken 
tract of hilly uplands, and the soil is stony and poor, but is 
manured near the village sites and irrigated from wells worked 
by the Persian wheel. Farther south jungle is more common, 
and the people depend largely on the pasturing of cattle. In 
1902-3 the area under cultivation was 171 square miles, of 
which 28 were irrigated, chiefly from wells. 

Mau Tahsil.— Tahsil of Jhansi District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying 
between 25° 6' and 25'’ 29' N. and 78° 49' and 79° 19' E., 
with an area of 439 square miles. Population fell from 115,724 
in 1891 to 100,298 in 1901. There are 164 villages and only 
one town, Mau-Ranipur, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 
17,231). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,23,000, and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The density of 
population, 228 persons per square mile, is considerably above 
the District average. The tahsil is bounded on the east by 
the Dhasan river, but towards the south and west is much inter¬ 
mixed with portions of Orchha State. The southern portion is 
generally wild and hilly, dotted with artificial lakes and fertile 
irrigated valleys, but displaying also great tracts of barren 
waste. In the centre the country is more open and there is 
little irrigation. Farther north again the soil is chiefly black 
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soil, deteriorating near the wild nullahs which fringe the 
Dhasan ; this part has suffered much from the inroads of kdns 
{Saccharum spontaneuni). In 1902-3 the area under cultivation 
was 190 square miles, of which 13 were irrigated, wells supplying 
more than three-fourths of the irrigated area. 

Garautha. —North-eastern tahsil of Jhansi District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 25° 23' and 25° 49' N. and 79° I'and 79° 25' E., 
with an area of 466 square miles. Population fell from 
88,926 in 1891 to 66,963 in 1901, the rate of decrease being 
the highest in the District. There are 153 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,25,000, and for cesses Rs. 24,000. The density of 
population, 144 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. On the north-west and north the Betwa forms the 
boundary, while the Dhasan flows on the eastern frontier to 
join it. The soil is chiefly mar or black soil, becoming very 
poor near the ravines which scar this tract in every direction. 
For the last thirty years the growth of kdns (Saccharum spon- 
taneum) has thrown a large area out of cultivation. In 1903-4 
the cultivated area was 194 square miles, but there was 
practically no irrigation. 

Moth. —North-western tahsil of Jhansi District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargafia of the same name, 
lying between 25° 32' and 25° 50' N. and 78° 46'and 79^^ 7' E., 
with an area of 279 square miles. Population fell from 59,089 
in 1891 to 55,638 in 1901. There are 136 villages and two 
towns: Chirgaon (population, 4,028) and Moth, the head¬ 

quarters, 2,937. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,17,000, and for cesses Rs. 19,000. The density of popu¬ 
lation, 199 persons per square mile, is slightly above the 
District average. The Betwa flows through the centre of the 
tahsil. The villages along its banks are liable to injury from 
the erosion in ravines, and those east of the river are largely 
overgrown by kdns (Saccharum spontaneum\ which prevents 
cultivation. West of the Betwa good black soil is found in 
the north of the tahsil^ where it is protected and enriched by 
embankments, while in the south, where the soil is lighter, 
there is a little irrigation. There is excellent grazing for cattle, 
and large quantities of ghl are exported from Chirgaon. In 
T 90 2-3 the cultivated area was 118 square miles, of which only 
2 were irrigated. 

Lalitpur Tahsil.— of Jhansi District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Lalitpur, Btosi, Talbahat, 
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and Balabahat, and lying between 24® 16' and 25° 12' N. and 
78® 10' and 78° 40' E., with an area of 1,058 square miles. 
Population fell from 157,153 in 1891 to 144,638 in 1901. 
There are 368 villages and two towns; Lalitpur, the tahsil 
head-quarters (population, 11,560), and Talbahat (5,693). 
'rhe demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 80,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 16,000. The density of population, 137 persons 
per square mile, is below the District average. Lalitpur is 
bounded on the west and north-west by the Betwa. In the 
south lie the outer scarps of the Vindhyan plateau, while gneiss 
hills crop up in the north. The space between is largely 
occupied by black soil, which gradually changes in the north 
to a thin red, and there is a little alluvium along the Betwa. 
The black soil has for some years been in a poor state owing 
to the spread of kCms (^Saccharum spontaneum\ but the red soil 
is fairly protected by well-irrigation. In 1903 -4 the area under 
cultivation was 244 square miles, of which 38 were irrigated, 
almost entirely from wells. 

Mahronl. —South-eastern tahsil of Jhansi District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Banpur, Mahroni, and 
Madaora, and lying between 24*^ ii' and 24° 58' N. and 78^ 30' 
and o' E., with an area of 887 square miles. Population 
fell from 117,047 in 1891 to 103,851 in 1901. There are 300 
villages and one town, MahronT, the tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 2,682). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 65,000, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. 'I'he density of 
population, T17 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. In the south a confused mass of hills mark the 
commencement of the Vindhyan plateau. The drainage is 
carried off by the Dhasan and JamnI, tributaries of the Betwa, 
which in turn form part of the eastern boundary. Below^ the 
hills lies a tract of black soil, gradually turning to red in the 
north and east. The former has largely deteriorated owing to 
the spread of kdns {Sacchariim sponta?teum\ Irrigation is 
practised in the red soil, especially towards the north. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 233 square miles, of 
which 22 wx‘re irrigated, almost entirely from wells. 

Lalitpur Subdivision. —Subdivision of Jhansi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the Lalitpur and Mahroni 
tahsils, 

Gursarai. —An estate in Jhansi District, United Provinces, 
with an area of 155 square miles. The estate is held on the 
ubari tenure (see Jhansi District), the land revenue payable 
to Government being at present Rs. 20,000 and the cesses 
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Rs- StSoo, The proprietors receive about Rs. 54,000 from 
the under-proprietors. The owner is a Maratha Brahman, 
whose family settled here about 1727. A member of the 
family was governor of Jalaun and other territories belonging 
to the Peshwl in Bundelkhand. In 1840 Kesho Rao, who at 
that time managed Gursarai under the Raja of Jalaun, wts a 
claimant for the succession to the Jalaun estate, which vas, 
however, held to have lapsed. Kesho Rao was allow'ed to 
continue in the management of Gursarai, and in 1852 the estate 
was granted to him, subject to the payment of Rs. 22,500 
as a quit-rent. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in Jalaun die 
British officer in charge of that District w^as forced to retir ? lo 
Agra, and Kesho Rao assumed charge on behalf of Gov ^rn- 
ment, and maintained order till the end of October, 18^7. 
He w'as then seized by the Gwalior mutineers and maltreated, 
after w^hich he retired to Gursarai. When Sir Hugh Rose 
reached Jhansi, Kesho Rao at once communicated with him, 
and together wdth his sons gave valuable help in the subsequent 
operations. The title of Raja Bahadur and other rewards 
were granted for these services. Raja Kesho Rao w^as an 
Honorary Magistrate w'ith civil and revenue powers, and had 
a limited jurisdiction in his own estates. He died in 1880, and 
in 1886 the special powers vested in the Raja were cancelled. 
The ubari grant, which carried with it a reduced demand for 
land revenue, was conditional on the estate remaining undivided. 
In 1895 serious disputes led to the cancellation of the grant 
and the assessment of a full revenue demand. The title of 
Raja was at the same time withdrawn from the head of the 
family. Default in the payment of revenue led to the assump¬ 
tion of direct management by Government, a money allow^ance 
being paid to the proprietors. The disputes as to the shares 
due to each member of the family were finally settled by a 
decree of the Privy Council passed in 1898, and in 1902 
the ubdrt grant was restored. The privileged rate of revenue 
is Rs. 25,000, which has been temporarily reduced to Rs. 20^000 
for five years. The payments made to the ubdrnddrs by the 
village proprietors will be revised in the settlement operations 
now being carried out in Jhansi District. Gursarai town 
had a population of 4,304 in 1901, and contained a police 
station, post office, and a school with about 84 pupils. 

Barw9. S&gar. —Town in the District and tahsil of Jhansi, 
United Provinces, situated in 25® 22' N. and 78® 44' E., on a 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 6,355. The town stands near a fine lake formed by 
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damming the Barwi stream, an affluent of the Betw^ The 
lake is used for irrigation, and the embankment and channels 
are in the charge of the Public Works department. North¬ 
west of it stands a castle said to have been built by Udit Singh, 
Raja of Orchha. The neighbourhood is rich in antiquarian 
remains dating from the Chandel period or even earlier. Barwa 
Sagar contains a school with 75 pupils. It is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about 
Rs. 700. Ginger and vegetables are largely grown in the 
neighbourhood, and there is a flourishing local trade. 

Ch^ndpur.— An almost uninhabited village in the Lalitpur 
tahsil of Jhansi District, United Provinces, situated in 24° 30' N. 
and 78° 19' E. It is noted for its ruins of the Chandel period. 
A beautiful tank covered with lotus is surrounded by the re¬ 
mains and contains a sculptured column. Three temples stand 
on its embankment, another group on a peninsula which once 
formed an island, and others at a little distance away. There 
are several inscriptions, one dating from 868 a.d. 

Deogarh.— Fort and ruins in the Lalitpur tahsil of Jhansi 
District, United Provinces, situated in 24° 32' N. and 78° 15' E., 
on the right bank of the Betwa. On a hill towering above the 
river is an extensive line of circumvallation approached by a 
sloping ascent leading up to a gateway. Inside the wall at the 
north-east corner stands a group of sixteen Jain temples, proba¬ 
bly of Chandel origin. Many of them are in very fair repair, 
and the carving of some is particularly fine. Jains occasionally 
still worship here. Below the fort lies the village of Deogarh 
and a fine temple of the later Gupta period. In the cliff under 
the south wall of the fort are two stairs cut in the solid rock, 
and some small rock carvings and a cave known as the Sidh- 
gupha. There are several inscriptions in various parts of the 
ruins, ranging from 1097 to the eighteenth century. The fort was 
held by the Bundelas till 18ii, when Colonel Baptiste took it. 

(A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. x, 
p. 105.) 

Dudhai. —Ruined town in the Lalitpur tahsil of Jhansi Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 24° 25' N. and 78° 23' E., 
20 miles south of Lalitpur town. The town stood on the 
second scarp of the Vindhyan plateau on the bank of an arti¬ 
ficial lake. It must once have been of great importance, but 
nothing is known of its history. Two fine temples stand in the 
midst of a few miserable huts which are still inhabited, and the 
ruins of other temples and buildings are scattered over a con¬ 
siderable area. The remains of a circular building of low 
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flat-roofed cells are peculiar, and a colossal image, 20 feet high, 
of the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu is carved on a hillside 
close by. The lake and some of the remains certainly date 
from the Chandel period. 

Jhansi City. —Administrative head-quarters of the District 
and tahsll of the same name, with cantonment, in the United 
Provinces, situated in 25° 27' N. and 78° 35' E., on the road 
from Cawnpore to Saugor, and on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway; 799 miles by rail from Calcutta, and 702 from Bom¬ 
bay. Under native rule the population of Jhansi was about 
30,000 in 1872 and 33,000 in 1881. After its cession in 1886, 
population rose to 53,779 in 1891 and 55,724 in 1901. Hindus 
numbered 41,029 in 1901 and Musalmans 11,983, while there 
were about 2,000 Christians. The population in municipal 
limits was 47,881 and in cantonments 7,843. 

Jhansi city, which is sometimes known as Balwantnagar, 
owes its foundation to Bir Singh Deo, Raja of Orchha, who 
built a fort here in 1613. A town sprang up and remained in 
the possession of the Bundelas till 1742, when it was seized by 
the Marathas, who had already acquired property in the neigh¬ 
bourhood under the wdll of Chhatar Sal. I'hey added to the 
fort, and the town continued to be the seat of a governor. The 
rapid growth of Jhansi during that period was partly due to the 
forcible removal of people from other places. It w'as subse¬ 
quently held for a few months by Shuja-ud-claula, Nawab of 
Oudh, and was >vrested from him by Anup Giri Gosain of 
Moth, from whom it passed to the Raja of Orchha, and in 
1766 was again brought under Maratha rule, dlie British 
acquired sovereign rights from the Peshwa in 1817; and in 
1853 the State of Jhansi lapsed in default of heirs, when the 
city became the head-quarters of a Superintendent subordinate 
to the Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 
The Mutiny history has been given in that of the Jhansi 
District. In 1861 the city, with a large tract adjoining it, 
W'as ceded to Sindhia; and the head-quarters of the District, 
called Jhansi Naoabad (‘ newdy-founded ’), included only a small 
village, with the civil station and cantonment. Jhansi then 
became the head-quarters of a Subah of the Gw'alior State, but 
in 1886 it was restored to the British in exchange for the 
Gwalior fort and Morar cantonment. 

Jhansi is picturesquely situated round the fort, which crowns 
a rocky hill. It is a walled city, but has lately been opened 
up by roads, and a spacious handsome market-place, called 
Hardyganj after a recent District officer, has been constructed. 
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An excellent water-supply is obtained from five large wells sunk 
in the rock towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
Besides the ordinary courts there are few public buildings, the 
finest being a hospital built a few years ago. There are many 
small temples, but none of striking appearance, and part of the 
old palace of the Raja is occupied by the police station and 
a school. Jhansi is the head-quarters of a Superintending and 
of an Executive Engineer in the Irrigation branch, and of an 
Executive Engineer in the Roads and Buildings branch. It is 
also the chief station of the Church Missionary Society and the 
American Presbyterian Mission in the District. 

A municipality was constituted in 1886. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 48,000 and Rs. 47,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 73,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 56,000); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 68,000, including co:jservancy 
(Rs. 19,000), public safety (Rs. 12,000), administration and 
collection (Rs. 10,000), and roads and buildings (Rs. 4,000). 
'J'he income and expenditure of cantonment funds during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1 7,000, and in 1903-4 were 
Rs. 24,000 and Rs. 21,000 respectively. The usual garrison 
includes British and native infantry, native cavalry, and artillery. 
Jhansi is the chief centre in the District for the collection and 
distribution of agricultural products. Its trade has improved 
greatly with the extension of railways, which radiate from it in 
four diflcrent directions. There are also small manufactures of 
brass ware, fjne silk, and coarse rugs. The railway workshops 
employed over 2,000 hands in 1903, and a small cotton gin and 
ice factory are situated here. A private firm supplies hay 
pressed at Jhansi to the military authorities in many parts of 
the Eastern command. The municipality maintains three 
schools and aids twelve others, with a total attendance of 994, 
besides the District school, which has about 160 pupils. 

Lalitpur Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tahsil of the same name, in Jhansi District, United Provinces, 
situated in 24“ 42' N. and 78° 28' E., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and on the Cawnpore-Saugor road. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 11,560. Tradition ascribes the founding of the 
town to Lalita, wife of a Raja Sumer Singh, who came from the 
Deccan. It was taken from the Gonds early in the sixteenth 
century by Govind Bundela and his son, Rudra Pratap. 
A hundred years later it was included in the Bundela State of 
ChanderL About 1800 an indecisive battle was fought close 
by between the Bundelas and Marathas, and in 1812 it became 
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the head-quarters of Colonel Baptiste, who was appointed by 
Sindhia to manage Chanderl. On the formation of a British 
District of Chanderl in 1844, Lalitpur became the head-quarters, 
and it remained the capital of the District, to which it gave its 
name in 1861, up to 1891, when Lalitpur and Jhansi Districts 
were united. The history of the Mutiny at Lalitpur has been 
narrated in the history of Jhansi District. The town contains 
a number of Hindu and Jain temples, some of which are very 
picturesque. A small building, open on three sides save for 
a balustrade, and supported on finely-carved columns, obviously 
derived from a Chandel building, bears an inscription of Firoz 
Shah Tughlak, dated 1358. Lalitpur is the head-quarters of a 
Joint-Magistrate and of a Deputy-Collector, and also contains 
a dispensary and a branch of the American Mission with an 
orphanage. It has been a municipality since 1870, but is one 
of the few towns in the United Provinces where none of the 
municipal commissioners is elected. During the ten years end¬ 
ing 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 15,000 and 
Rs. 13,000 respectively. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 19,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 11,000) and from rents and 
fees (Rs. 6,000), and the expenditure was Rs. 21,000. Lalit¬ 
pur has a large and increasing export of oilseeds, hides, and 
ghiy besides a considerable road traffic with the neighbouring 
Native States. Large quantities of dried beef are exported to 
Rangoon. There are four schools with 247 pupils, including 
25 girls. 

Madanpur. —A small village in the Mahroni tahszl of Jhansi 
District, United Provinces, situated in 24*^ 15'N. and 78°4i'E. 
Population (1901), 561. The village is picturesquely situated 
at the narrowest point of one of the easiest passes up to the 
Vindhyan plateau, close to a fine artificial tank. There are 
numerous Chandel ruins in the neighbourhood, the finest of 
which are two splendid temples standing on the embankment 
of the lake. One of these contains an inscription recording the 
conquest of the Chandel kingdom by Prithwi Raj of Delhi in 
1182. A quarry of excellent sandstone lies close to the village, 
and iron ore was formerly worked here. 

Mau-Ranipur Town. —Head-quarters of the Mau tahsll of 
Jhansi District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 15' N. and 
79° 9' E., on a branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 17,231. The municipality includes two 
towns, Mau and Ranipur, separated by a distance of about four 
miles. Mau was a small agricultural village till the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when the exorbitant demands 
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of the Raja of the neighbouring State of Chhatarpur led to an 
exodus of merchants and others who settled here. The place 
became noted for its manufacture of the coarse red cotton 
cloth known as kharud. It was for long the chief town in the 
District, but the restoration of Jhansi city to the British and the 
alteration in trade routes made by railways have increased the 
importance of the latter place. Mau is also losing its trade in 
khdrud, as the vegetable dye which was used in its preparation 
is giving way to aniline. Besides the ordinary offices Mau con¬ 
tains a dispensary. It is a remarkably picturesque town; its houses 
are built with deep eaves between the first and second stories, 
and occasional hanging balcony windows of unusual beauty. 
The principal temple is that of the Jains (who form an impor¬ 
tant commercial body), w'hich is very little enclosed, and pre¬ 
sents a fine appearance with its two solid spires and many 
cupolas, Mau has been a municipality since 1869. During 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure aver¬ 
aged Rs. 16,000. In 1903-4 the income w^as Rs. 21,000, 
chiefly from octroi (Rs. 15,000), and the expenditure w'as 
Rs. 18,000. As stated above, the trade in cloth is decreasing, 
but agricultural produce is still largely exported. There is 
a small manufacture of brass, and an important cattle fair is 
held here. Six schools have about 209 pupils. 

Siron.—Village in the Lalitpur tahsil of Jhansi District, 
United Provinces, situated in 24° 52' N. and 78° 20' E., 12 
miles north-west of lalitpur town. The place is of importance 
for the ruins in the neighbourhood. Remains, chiefly of Jain 
buildings, are scattered about and have been used to construct 
modern temples. A large slab in one of these contains an 
inscription, dated 907 a. d., from which it appears that this tract 
of country was then subject to the rule of Kanauj. 

{Epigraphia Indica^ vol. i, p. 195.) 

Talbahat. —Town in the Lalitpur tahsil of Jhansi District, 
United Provinces, situated in 25° 3' N. and 78° 26' E., on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway and on the Cawnpore-Saugor 
road. Population (1901), 5,693. The place was of importance 
in the Bundela annals. A fort and palace w^ere built on a 
rocky range east of the town by Bharat Sah, Raja of Chanderi, 
in 1618. In 1811 it was captured by Colonel Baptiste on be¬ 
half of Sindhia, through the treachery of the commander, after 
a three months’ siege. The fort was reduced to its present 
state of ruin by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858, but still contains some 
interesting frescoes. East of the fort is a fine lake of 5 2 8 acres, 
formed by two small dams, which supplies water for rice and 
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wheat cultivation. The town is well-drained, and is admin¬ 
istered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income ol 
about Rs. 600. There is a small industry in blanket-weaving. 
A school has 75 pupils. 

J&laun District.—District in the^AHahab^ Division of the 
■ United Provinces, lying between 25° 46' and 26° 27' N. and 
78° 56' and 79° 52' E., with an area of 1,480 square miles. 
Jalaun is the most northern of the Districts of British Bundel- 
khand, and is roughly triangular in shape, the boundaries being 
•- chiefly formed by the Jumna and its tributaries, the Betwa and 
Pahuj. On the north and north-east the Jumna divides it from 
-^Etawah and Cawnpore; on the south-east its greatly indented 
boundary marches with that of the BaonI State; on the south 
the Betwa separates Jalaun from Jhansi and Hamirpur, and the 
Samthar State forms part of the boundary; on the west the 
Pahuj generally lies between Jalaun and the State of Gwalior, 
except where a portion of the Datia State enters the former 
like a wedge. Jalaun lies entirely within the level plain of 
Bundelkhand. Its highest portions are on the borders, 
especially near the Jumna, while the lowlands occupy the 
central part and are chiefly drained by two separate channels 
which unite as they approach the Jumna, the combined stream 
being called the Non. An important feature of these channels, 
and still more so of the larger rivers, is the intricate reticulation 
of deep ravines which fringe them, including about one-fifth of 
the total area of the District. The course of the Jumna is 
from north-west to south-east, while the Pahuj runs from south 
to north and the Betwa from west to east. The junction of the 
Pahuj with the Jumna is on the northern frontier. 

Jalaun consists almost entirely of alluvium. Kankar or 
nodular limestone is the chief mineral found; but stone and 
gravel are obtained near Saidnagar. 

'I'he District presents no peculiarities from a botanical point 
of view. It is very sparsely wooded, especially in the black- 
soil tracts in the south. BabTil (Acacia arabica) is found every¬ 
where in waste land, while khair (Acacia Catechu) grows in the 
ravines. Plantations of babid under the management of the 
Forest department are being undertaken near Kalpi to supply 
the Cawnpore tanneries. Kdns grass (Saccharum spontaneum) 
is a great pest, recurring in cycles. 

Tigers are hardly ever met with, but wild hog, antelope, 
leopards, and hyenas are numerous. The poorer classes 
residing on the banks of the three principal rivers use fish as 
an article of diet to a considerable extent. 
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The climate is hot and dry, but not unhealthy. The average Climate, 
monthly temperature ranges from about 65® in January to 
96-5® in May. The average annual rainfall over the whole rainfall. 
District is 32 inches, and there is little difference between the 
amounts received in different portions. Great variations occur, 
however, from year to year. In 1868-9 the fall was only 13 
inches, while it was as much as 51 inches in 1894-5. 

No details are known of the ancient history of this tract, History, 
which was not a political entity till the eighteenth century. 

The town of KalpI was conquered by Kutb-ud-din in 1196. 

Owing to its importance as guarding a main crossing of the 
Jumna, it was held by a strong garrison and became a starting- 
point for expeditions into Central India and the Deccan, and 
later a fortress on the route from Agra to Bengal. In the long 
struggle between the kings of Delhi and Jaunpur during the 
first eighty years of the fifteenth century KalpI was the scene 
of fierce battles and sieges. The Hindu confederacy against 
Babar met here and advanced to experience a crushing de¬ 
feat near Fatehpur-Sikri in Agra District. During the next 
thirty years KalpI was taken and retaken several times, and 
under Akbar it became the head-quarters of a sarkdr. The 
Bundelas had for a short time held KalpI in the fourteenth 
century, and towards the end of Akbar’s reign assumed a 
threatening attitude. Bir Singh Deo, Raja of Orchha, occu¬ 
pied the greater part of Jalaun District and was confirmed in 
his possessions by Jahangir. He revolted when Shah Jahan 
came to the throne, and after a long struggle lost all his 
influence in this tract. Another branch of the Bundelas which 
had gradually acquired power in Hamirpur District now 
became prominent, and Chhatar Sal, its great leader, included 
Jalaun in his dominions. Early in the eighteenth century, 
however, when attacked by the governor of Allahabad, he 
called in the Marathas to aid him. At his death about 1734 
he bequeathed one-third of his possessions, including this 
District, to his allies. Under Maratha rule the country was 
a prey to constant anarchy and intestine strife. In the wars 
which took place at the close of the eighteenth century Kalpi 
was taken by the British in 1798, but subsequently abandoned. 

Part of the District was ceded by the Peshwa in 1803 for the 
maintenance of troops, by a treaty modifying the terms of the 
Treaty of Bassein a year earlier; but the fort of Kalpi was 
held by Gobind Rao on behalf of Shamsher Bahadur (see 
Banda District) and was taken after a short siege, A 
tract near the Jumna was assigned to Himmat Bahadur^ who 
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had aided the British, and in 1806 Gobind Rao submitted and 
was restored to his possessions. Portions of the present District 
in the Kalpi and Kunch tahslls were included in the British 
District of Bundelkhand. The Jalaun estate was seriously 
misgoverned, and in 1838 the British Government assumed its 
management. It lapsed in 1840, and during the next few 
years additions were made by conquest, by treaties with the 
Rajas of Jhansi and Gwalior, and by lapse. In 1853 the 
southern portion of the present Hamirpur District, which had 
been administered by the Deputy-Superintendent of Jalaun, 
was transferred to Hamirpur, and Kunch and Kalpi were 
attached to Jalaun. In 1854 and 1856 further transfers were 
made to Jhansi District, and Jalaun assumed its present form 
subject to a further transfer to Sindhia in 1861. 

News of the rising at Cawnpore reached Orai early in June, 
and shortly afterwards intelligence arrived that the Europeans 
at Jhansi had been massacred. Thereupon the men of the 
53rd Native Infantry deserted; and on June 15 the Jhansi 
mutineers reached the District and murdered all the Europeans 
on whom they could lay their hands. Meanwhile Kesho Rao, 
chief of Gursarai, assumed supreme authority. He kept a few 
European officers as prisoners for some months, until after the 
defeat of the infamous Nana Sahib and his flight from Cawh- 
pore ; but those events induced him to change his tone and to 
treat with Colonel Neill for their restoration. After sending 
them in safety to Cawnpore, the chief established himself for 
a time at Jalaun ; but upon the arrival ofTantiaTopI in Octo¬ 
ber the usual anarchic quarrels arose. Kesho Rao was deposed ; 
his son was seized by the rebels ; and the mutineers of Jalaun, 
joining those of Gwalior, set out for Cawnpore. Meanwhile 
the populace everywhere revelled in the licence of plunder and 
murder which the Mutiny had spread through Bundelkhand. 
In May, 1858, after the fall of Jhansi, Sir Hugh Rosens force 
entered the District and routed the rebels at Kunch. There 
he left some troops of the Gursarai chief, whose allegiance had 
returned with the advent of the British forces. A Deputy- 
Commissioner was put in charge of the District at Kunch, and 
Sir Hugh Rose advanced to attack the strong rebel position at 
Kalpi. On May 23 he drove them from that post and shortly 
afterwards marched in pursuit towards Gwalior. Unfortunately 
he was unable to leave any troops in garrison, except a small 
body to guard the passage at Kalpi; and accordingly on his 
withdrawal the western portion of the District relapsed once 
more into anarchy. Plundering went on as before ; and in 
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July and August the rebels again attacked and pillaged Kunch 
and Jalaun. The latter town was immediately recovered by a 
detachment from the garrison at KalpI; but it was not till 
September that the guerilla leaders were defeated, and some 
further time elapsed before the work of reorganization could 
be effected. 

Jalaun was treated as ‘non-regulation ^ up to 1891, when it 
was made subject to the ordinary laws in force in the United 
Provinces, some of which had already been introduced. 

The District is not rich in antiquities. A few carved pillars Archaeo- 
and stones which may possibly be of the Chandel period have 
been found at Orai. The great battle in which Prithwl Raj of 
Delhi defeated Parmal, the last great Chandel ruler of Bun- 
DELKHAND, is Said to have taken pface at a village called Akori 
in the Orai tahsiL Kalpi, the most celebrated historical place 
in the District, contains a number of Muhammadan tombs. 

There are 6 towns and 837 villages in Jalaun. Population The 
shows considerable fluctuations, owing to the vicissitudes of 
season to which all Bundelkhand is liable. The numbers at 
the four enumerations were as follows : 404,447 (1872), 418,142 
(1881), 396,361 (1891), 399,726(1901). There are four 
—Orai, Kalpi, Jalaun, and Kunch —each named from its 
head-quarters. The principal towns are the municipalities of 
Kunch, Kalpi, and Orai, the District head-quarters. The 
following table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus form nearly 94 per cent, of the total population, 
and Musalmans only 6 per cent. The density of population is 
considerably higher than in the other Bundelkhand Districts, 
owing to the absence of the rocky hills and jungle wastes 
which characterize the latter. Jalaun was the only Bundel¬ 
khand District in which the population did not decrease 
between 1891 and 1901, and this result may safely be ascribed 
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to the Betwa Canal. Practically the whole population speaks 
Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being BundelT. 

Chamars (leather-workers and cultivators), 68,000, are the 
most numerous Hindu caste. Other large castes are Brahmans, 
50,000 ; Rajputs, 35,000 ; Kachhis (cultivators), 27,000 ; Koris 
(weavers), 20,000; and Ahlrs (graziers), 19,000. The Basors 
(5,000) and Khangars (6,000) are menial classes peculiar to this 
part of Bundelkhand. Among Musalmans, there are 11,000 
Shaikhs and 6,000 Pathans, but many of these are descended 
from converted Hindus. Agriculture supports 61 per cent, of 
the total population, and general labour 10 per cent. Rajputs, 
KurmTs, and Brahmans are the chief landholders. 

There were 59 native Christians in 1901, but no missions 
have permanent stations in the District. 

The southern portion of Jalaiin forms a rich basin of the 
black soils of Bundelkhand (mar and kdbar), in which excellent 
wheat can be grown in favourable seasons without irrigation. 
Unfortunately it becomes overgrowm, when cultivation is re¬ 
laxed, by the weed called kdns^ which spreads rapidly and 
finally stops the plough. Towards the north the soil is brown 
or yellow, called parwd ; this resembles the loam of the Doab 
and requires irrigation. Near the ravines which border the 
rivers, the soil is denuded of its more valuable constituents 
and becomes exceedingly poor; but there is valuable grazing 
near the Jumna and Betwa, Midgki is made by the Ahirs who 
graze large herds of cattle there. Field embankments are also 
made, which prevent erosion and by holding up water stop the 
growth of kdns and retain moisture. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, 
zaminddri and patt'iddri mahals being the commonest. A 
few estates are held on the ubdrl tenure, which implies a 
reduction of the full revenue demand on varying conditions 
(see Jhansi District). The main agricultural statistics for 
1899-1901 ’ are given below, in square miles :— 
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‘ Later figures are not available owing to settlement operations. 
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The principal food-crops are gxBmjjowdr, and wheat, which 
covered 333, 123, and 103 square miles respectively, Arhar 
(81 square miles), bdjra (69), and barley (15) are less im¬ 
portant. Oilseeds (48 square miles) and cotton (59) are the 
chief non-food crops; but hemp i^san) and poppy are also 
grown to a small extent. 

Jalaun, like the rest of Bundelkhand, is liable to great fluctua- Improve- 
tions in agricultural prosperity. If the spring harvest is injured, 
whether by blight or by excess or deficiency of rain, cultivation tural 
relaxes, or wheat is replaced by inferior staples, and kdns P^^^ctice. 
spreads rapidly, throwing land out of cultivation. No material 
improvements have been made in agricultural methods, though 
many years ago it was attempted to introduce American 
varieties of cotton near Kalpi. Endeavours are now being 
made to encourage rice cultivation, and an experimental farm 
is under consideration. Part of the District has been rendered 
more secure by canal irrigation, w’^hich will be referred to later. 
Advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' 

Loans Acts are freely taken, especially in bad years. A total 
of 5 lakhs was advanced during the ten years ending 1900, 
including 3 lakhs in the two famine years 1895-7 ; and 
Rs. 16,000 was lent between 1900 and 1904. 

The cattle of Jalaun are inferior to those found south of the Cattle, 
Cetwa. Attempts have been made to introduce better strains, 
but hitherto without success. No horses are bred, and the 
ponies, sheep, and goats are all of an ordinary type. 

Up to 1886 the District had no sources of irrigation except Irrigation, 
wells; and owing to the peculiarities of the black soils, mar 
and kdbar^ and the great depth of the spring-level the area 
irrigated was small. The opening of the Betwa Canal has led 
to a considerable increase in the irrigated area. This work 
enters the District in the south-west and has two branches, 
which supply almost every part of the District. Though the 
cultivators did not at first take water readily, the famine of 
1896-7 opened their eyes to the value of the canal. In that 
year the area irrigated, which had been only 12 square 
miles in 1894-5, rose to 128 square miles. Water is now freely 
taken for parwd^ or loam, and the area of black soil irrigated, 
especially kdbar^ is increasing steadily. The area irrigated in 
1899-1901 from canals was 38, and from wells 9 square 
miles. At present the irrigation is almost entirely confined 
to the spring crops, as the supply is exhausted by the beginning 
of the hot weather; but a second reservoir is being constructed 
to increase the supply. 
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Minerals. Kankar or calcareous limestone and saltpetre are the only 
mineral products. 

Arts and Jalaun Tvas formerly noted for the production of cotton cloth; 

tnres'!^*^*^ but the competition of machine-made cloth from Cawnpore 
has materially affected the industry, and the cultivation of dl 
{Morinda citrifolia\ from which a valuable red dye was made, 
has ceased since the introduction of aniline colours. Cotton¬ 
dyeing and printing still survive on a small scale at Saidnagar 
and Kotra. There are two small cotton gins at KalpT and 
a larger one at Ait, while another has recently been completed 
at Kunch. 

Commerce. The principal exports are gram, oilseeds, cotton, and ghi. 
The bark of the babTil is now being sent in increasing quan¬ 
tities to Cawnpore for use in tanning, and a plantation is 
being made near KalpL The gram is sent to Southern and 
Western India, oilseeds to Bombay, cotton to Cawnpore and 
Bombay, and ghl to Bengal. Kunch, KalpI, Jalaun, Rampura, 
and Madhogarh are the chief trade centres. 

Kail ways The south of the District is crossed by the Indian Midland 

and roads, Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Jhansi to 

Cawnpore, and a short branch connects Ait with Kunch. 
There are 669 miles of road, of which 130 are metalled. The 
latter are in charge of the Public Works department, but the 
cost of all but 45 miles of metalled roads is met from Local 
funds. Avenues of trees are maintained on 109 miles. The 
main lines are the roads from Cawnpore and Saugor, and from 
Oral to Kunch, Jalaun, and Madhogarh. 

Famine. Drought and blight are the two great scourges of Jalaun, 
and famine and scarcity occurred in 1783, in 1833, in 1837, 
and in 1848. The rains of 1868 failed and the autumn harvest 
was only about one-third of the normal, while the following 
spring harvest, which benefited by an opportune fall in Sep¬ 
tember, 1868, gave rather more than half an average crop. 
There was great distress, especially in the remote southern 
villages, until the monsoon of 1869, and relief was given and 
works were opened. A still worse calamity was experienced in 
the years 1895-7. Previous seasons had injured the crops 
and kdns had spread considerably. The rains of 1895 ceased 
prematurely, and relief was necessary early in 1896. By May 
the numbers on relief rose above 40,000, but the approach of 
the rains sent the people back to their villages. The monsoon 
of 1896, however, was even weaker than that of the previous 
year, and relief operations were again required. By April, 
1897, there were 127,000 persons in receipt of relief, and 
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before the next harvest nearly 35 per cent, of the total 
population had been relieved. Between October, 1896, 
and the same month in 1897 nearly 12 lakhs was spent by 
Government. 

'J'he Collector is assisted by three Deputy-Collectors recruited District 
in India, and a tahsllddr is stationed at the head-quarters of 
each tahslL 

There is one regular Munsif. The District lies in the Civil 
jurisdiction of the Civil Judge and Sub-Judge of Jhansi, 
is also in the Jhansi Sessions division. A Special Judge is at 
present carrying out inquiries under the Bundelkhand Encum¬ 
bered Estates Act. Crime is on the whole light, but serious 
outbreaks of dacoities occur not infrequently, and the difficulty 
of breaking up gangs is increased by the proximity of Native 
States. 

The District includes three large estates, Rampura, Jaga- Land 
manpur, and Gopalpura, for which no detailed statistics are 
available, the total area of the three being about 85 square tration. 
miles. A fixed revenue of Rs. 4,500 is paid for Jagamanpur, 
and the other two are held revenue-free. For the first time 
since its existence in its present form, the settlement of the 
whole of Jalaun District is now being revised simultaneously. 
Portions of the Kunch and KalpI taksils were first settled as 
part of the Bundelkhand District and afterwards of Hamirpur, 
the first regular settlement being made in 1840-1. This was 
revised in the usual manner in 1872, the term being fixed for 
thirty years. The remainder of the District was assessed sum¬ 
marily for short terms from 1839 to 1863. The first regular 
settlement, which should have commenced earlier, but was 
postponed by the Mutiny, was carried out between i860 and 
1863, and was confirmed for a period of twenty years. It was 
revised between 1885 and 1887, and the operations are note¬ 
worthy as being the first in the United Provinces in which the 
rules directed that rent-rolls should form the chief basis of 
assessment. At that time the revenue of the portions settled 
in 1872 was 2-9 lakhs. The revenue on the rest of the 
District was enhanced from 6-3 to 7-5 lakhs, the demand 
falling at 47 per cent, of the corrected rental. A series of bad 
seasons followed, and in 1893 reductions were made. The 
famine of 1895-7 necessitated further reductions of revenue, 
and in 1903-4 the demand stood at 9-8 lakhs. The whole 
District has now been brought under the special system of 
settlement in force in Bundelkhand, by which revenue is 
liable to revision every five years. Collections on account 
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of land revenue and total revenue have been, in thousands of 
rupees:— 



1880 -I. 

1890-1. 

I900-I. 

1903-4. 

I.and revenue 

9,10 

10,35 

9.39 

8,02 

Total revenue 

11,81 

00 

12,28 

9)01 


There are three municipalities, and two towns are admin¬ 
istered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, 
local affairs are managed by the District board, which had an 
income in 1903-4 of Rs. 87,000, half of which was derived 
from rates. The expenditure was Rs. 88,000, including 
Rs. 50,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

I'he District Superintendent of police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 83 subordinate officers, and 360 constables, dis¬ 
tributed in 17 police stations, besides 100 municipal and 
town police, and 1,200 rural and road police. A special 
force is maintained along the frontier of the Native States as 
a guard against dacoits. The District jail contained a daily 
average of 157 prisoners in 1903. 

Jalaun takes a high place as regards the literacy of its 
inhabitants, of whom 4-4 (8-4 males and o-i females) could read 
and write in 1901. The total number of public schools rose 
from 102 with 2,530 pupils in 1880-1 to 112 with 3,944 pupils 
in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 140 such institutions, 
with 5,184 pupils, including 271 girls, besides 58 private 
schools with 890 pupils. The education imparted is almost 
entirely primary, and only six schools were classed as secondary. 
No schools are managed by Government, but 92 are managed 
by the District and municipal boards. Out of a total 
expenditure on education of Rs, 26,000, Local funds pro¬ 
vided Rs. 22,000 and fees Rs. 4,000. 

There are 7 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 73 in-patients. About 55,000 cases were treated in 
1903, including 895 in-patients, and 2,600 operations were 
performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 13,000, chiefly 
met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 15,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
representing a proportion of 37 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipalities. 

{District Gazetteer^ 1874 [under revision]; Settlement 
Reports by P. J. White, Kunch^ 1874 ; Kdlpi^ 1875 j remaining 
portion of District^ 1889.) 

Oral Tahsll {Urai ).—Head-quarters tahsil of Jalaun, Dis- 
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trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the 
same name, lying between 25° 46'and 26° 3'N. and 79^ 7' and 
79® 34' E., with an area of 311 square miles. Population fell 
from 67,702 in 1891 to 59,065 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the highest in the District. There are 105 villages and 
two towns, including Orai, the District and tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 8,458). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,02,000, and for cesses Rs. 33,000. The density of 
population, 190 persons per square mile, is much below the 
District average. Orai lies north of the Betwa, and the greater 
part of it forms an extensive i^lain of rich black soil called mar. 
This tract is at present greatly depressed owing to a succession 
of bad years, commencing in 1893, when a hailstorm caused 
such damage that Rs. 55,000 of revenue was remitted. The 
Hanurpur branch of the Betwa Canal, which crosses the tahsil^ 
is being more largely used for irrigating the black soil. In 
1899-1900 the area under cultivation was 134 square miles, 
of which only 2 were irrigated. 

KalpI Tahsil. —Eiistern tahsil of Jalaun District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 25° 53' and 26*^ 22' N. and 79*^ 25' and 79° 52' 
E., with an area of 407 square miles. Population fell from 
78,754 in 1891 to 75,692 in 1901. There are 154 villages and 
one town, KalpI, the /a/zj 7 /head-quarters (population, 10,139). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 25,000. The density of population, 186 persons 
per sejuare mile, is the lowest in the District. The tahsil is 
bounded on the north-east by the Jumna and on the south by 
the Betwa, while several small drainage channels enter it from 
the west and unite to form a stream called the Non. In the 
south-west the soil is inferior ffidr^ and this tract has recently 
suffered from bad seasons and is overgrowm with kdns 
{Saccharum spofitaneum). Near the Jumna the soil becomes 
lighter, and on the banks of the vast system of ravines which 
fringe that river and the smaller streams denudation has 
reduced the fertility of the land. In 1899-1900 the area 
under cultivation w^as 158 square miles, of w^hich only 9 were 
irrigated. 

J3laun Tahsil. —Northern tahsil of Jalaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargana of Jalaun and part of 
Madhogarh, and lying betw^een 26° and 26° 27' N. and 79® 
3' and 79° 31' E., with an area of 424 square miles. 
Population increased from 147,090 in 1891 to 160,381 in 
1901, the rate of increase being the highest in the District, 
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There are 381 villages and two towns, including Jalaun, the 
tahsil head-quarters (population, 8,573). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,16,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 51,000. The density of population, 378 persons per 
square mile, is the highest in the District. The tahsil is bor¬ 
dered on the west by the Pahuj and on the north by the Jumna, 
both of these rivers having a fringe of ravines. In the 
south and east the rich black soil called mar is found; but 
this tract has suffered recently from bad seasons. North of the 
mar is a tract of kdbar^ or lighter-coloured soil, which largely 
depends on rain at particular seasons for its cultivation. The 
north, west, and north-east of the tahsil consists of a loam 
tract, which is served by the Kuthaund branch of the Betwa 
Canal, and is one of the most stable tracts in this very 
precarious District- In 1900-1 the area under cultivation was 
275 square miles, of which 25 were irrigated. 

Kunch Tahsil. —Western tahsil of Jalaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargana of Kunch and part of 
Madhogarh, and lying along the Pahuj, between 25° 51'and 26° 
15' N. and 78° 56' and 79® 18' E., with an area of 338 square 
miles. Population increased from 102,815 in 1891 to 104,588 
in 1901. There are 197 villages and one town, Kunch 
(population, 15,888). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,07,000, and for cesses Rs. 50,000. The density of 
population, 309 persons per square mile, is considerably above 
the District average. In the east is one of the richest areas 
of the black soil called mar to be found in Bundelkhand. 
It suffered from rust in 1894 and 1895, and subsequently 
from famine, but has not been overgrown by kdns (Saccharum 
spontaneum). West of the mar the soil becomes lighter as 
the ravines of the Pahuj are approached, and this tract is 
irrigated by the Kuthaund branch of the BetwS Canal. In 
1900-1 the area under cultivation was 234 square miles, of 
which II were irrigated. 

J^aun Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Jalaun District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 8' 
N. and 79° 21' E., on a metalled road 13 miles from Orai, the 
District head-quarters. Population (1901), 8,573. During the 
eighteenth century Jalaun was the capital of a Maratha State, 
and nearly all the respectable inhabitants are still Maratha 
Brahmans, many of whom enjoy pensions and rent-free grants. 
Besides the tahsiH offices, the town contains a dispensary 
and a tahsiU school with 144 pupils. It is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about 
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Rs. 1,300. Trade is small, but increasing. A fine market 
was built in 1881, and a number of Marwari bankers are 
settled here. 

Kaip! Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Jalaun District, United Provinces, situated in 26*^ 8' N. 
and 79° 45' E., on the Jumna, on the road from Cawnpore 
and Saugor, and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 10,139. 

According to tradition Kalpi was founded in the fourth 
century by one Basdeo. It fell into the hands of Kutb-ud-din 
in 1196, and at once became an important fortress of the 
Musalmans. In the fifteenth century Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur made two unsuccessful attempts to seize KiQpi, and 
in 1435 Hoshang Shah of MaJwa captured the place. A few 
years later Ibrahim’s successor, Mahmud, was ailow'ed to occupy 
the town on the plea of chastising the governor. He plundered 
it, and then refused to restore it to the king of Malw'^ but 
afterwards came to terms. In the great struggle between the 
Jaunpur kingdom and the rulers of Delhi, which ended w^ith 
the extinction of the former, a great battle took place near 
Kalpi in 1477 ^i^id Husain Shah of Jaunpur fled to Kanauj, 
where he w'as again defeated. When the victory at Panipat in 

1526 laid open the plains of Hindust^ to Babar, the Rana of 
Chitor and the Afghans combined to stop his advance, and 
occupied Kalpi, but were met near the site of Fatehpur-Sikri, 
as they marched on Agra, and defeated. Kalpi was taken in 

1527 by Humayun after his conquest of Jaunpur and Bihar, 
and held till 1540, when the Mughals w^ere defeated by Sher 
Shah at Kanauj. It was again the scene of fierce contests in 
the struggles which sapped the Afghan strength before the 
return to power of the Mughals. Under Akbar Kalpi became 
the head-quarters of a sarkar^ which included the adjacent 
parts of the present Districts of Etawah, Cawnpore, and 
Hamirpur, besides Jalaun and portions of the State of Gwalior. 
When the Marathas acquired part of Bundelkhand early in 
the eighteenth century, Kalpi became tlie head-quarters of their 
governor. In 1798 the town was captured by the British, but 
was subsequently abandoned. It again fell into their pow^er^ 
after a few hours’ resistance, in 1803, and was granted to 
Himmat Bahadur. He died in the following year and the 
grant lapsed, when the town was made over to Gobind Rao of 
J^aun, who exchanged it in 1806. After the large District 
of Bundelkhand was divided into two portions, Kalpi was for 
a time the head-quarters of the northern division, afterwards 
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called Hamirpur District. During the Mutiny a great 
victory was won near here, in May, 1858, by Sir Hugh Rose 
over a force of 12,000 rebels under the RM of Jhansi, the 
Rao Sahib, and the Nawab of Banda, which did much to 
quell the rebellion in Bundelkhand. 

The town is situated among the ravines of the Jumna, and 
after a long period of decay is again reviving in importance. 
The western outskirt contains a number of old tombs, notably 
that called the chaurdsi gumbaz (or ‘ eighty-four domes ’) ; but 
ravines now separate these relics of the past from the dwellings 
of the living. Old Kalpi stands near the river on an elevated 
site, and is a good specimen of the older type of North Indian 
town, with darkened plaster walls and flat roofs interspersed 
with trees, and here and there a temple spire or a Muhamma¬ 
dan dome. The newer portion of the town stretches south¬ 
east, and is lower and farther from the river. On the most 
prominent edge of the steep bank stand the ruins of a fort, 
but only a single building has survived. This is a masonry 
room with walls nine feet thick, said to have been the treasury 
of the Maratha governor. A fine flight of steps leads from the 
fort to a bathing ghat on the river. A few years ago a lofty 
tower was built by a local pleader, which is adorned with 
representations of the battles of the Ramayana. It is note¬ 
worthy that less prominence is given to Rama than to Ravana 
his adversary, who is represented as a gigantic many-armed 
figure, of dignified aspect, about 80 feet in height. The chief 
public buildings are the tahsili and dispensary. 

Kalpi has been a municipality since 1868. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 9,000), and the expenditure was 
Rs. 14,000. For many years Kalpi was a great trade centre. 
Cotton and grain were brought from the south, and sent away 
to Cawnpore or down the Jumna to Mirzapur and Calcutta, 
while the manufactures of sugar-candy and paper were celebrated. 
The buildings of the East India Company’s cotton factory, 
which was one of the principal stations for providing for the 
annual investment, are still standing. As railways spread and 
trade routes altered, Kalpi declined, but its commerce is now 
again increasing. Grain is sent to Southern and Western India, 
ghi to Bengal, and cotton to Cawnpore or Bombay. Two 
small cotton gins have recently been opened, and the Forest 
department is starting plantations of babul for the supply of 
bark to the Cawnpore tanneries. The tahsili school has 111 
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pupils, and there are three municipal schools with 170, and 
a girls^ school with 19. 

Kunch Town {Konch). —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Jalaun District, United Provinces, situated 
in 25° 59' N. and 79° 10' E., on a branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 15,888. Kunch 
was the head-quarters of a mahTil or pargana under Akbar. 
In 1804 the commander of the British troops in Bundelkhand 
dispatched a force to reduce the fort of Amanta Malaya, five 
miles from Kunch. Amir Khan, the Pindari, came to the rescue 
of the garrison, and the British had to retire to Kunch after 
losing heavily. The Pindaris subsequently overpowered a small 
detachment of reinforcements at KalpI, but their forces were 
entirely broken and dispersed by the British troops a month 
later. During the Mutiny Kunch was several times occupied 
by the rebel troops. The town consists of a business quarter 
in the east, and a quiet, scattered country village to the west. 
The latter contains the high site of an old ruined mud fort, 
on which the tahsiii and police station now stand. The former 
is adorned by a large tank constructed in the eighteenth 
century, and has been much improved during the last thirty 
years. A new bazar has been built, and a large enclosure has 
been made, to which goods may be brought free of octroi. 
The chief public buildings are the dispensary and tahsiii 
school. Kunch has been a municipality since 1868. During 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 22,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 13,000) and a tax on professions and trades 
(Rs. 2,000), and the expenditure was Rs. 22,000. The town 
is the largest trading centre in the District, and is increasing 
in importance. Grain and ght are the chief exports, and a 
large cattle market is held. Sugar, tobacco, and rice are 
imported for distribution to the country around. The tahsiii 
school has 66 pupils, four municipal schools 200, and a girls’ 
school 22 pupils. 

Oral Town (Urai). —Head-quarters of Jalaun District and 
also of the Orai tahsil. United Provinces, situated in 
25*^ 59^ N. and 79° 28' E., on the Cawnpore-Saugor road, 
and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 8,458. Orai was chosen in 1839, probably on account 
of its position on the Cawnpore-Saugor road, as the head¬ 
quarters of the newly-annexed territory of Jalaun. It then 
consisted of a few dilapidated huts, and has been improved to 
some extent, but still remains a place of no importance except 
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as the District head-quarters. Besides the ordinary offices, 
Orai contains male and female dispensaries, and high and 
fahsili schools with about 200 pupils, and is the head-quarters 
of a Special Judge under the Bundelkhand Encumbered 
Estates Act. There is a fine tank with masonry approaches 
south of the town. A municipality was constituted in 1871. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 15,000, 
chiefly from octroi (Rs. 7,000), and the expenditure was 
Rs. 12,000. There is no trade. 
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Benares Division. —South-eastern Division of the United 
Provinces, lying between 23° 52' and 26° 12' N. and 82° 7'and 
84° 39' E. The northern portion is traversed by the Ganges 
and in the east reaches to the Gogra, while the southern 
extends beyond the Kaimur range and the river Son to the 
East Satpuras. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at 
Benares city. Population increased from 1872 to 1891, but 
fell in the next decade. The numbers at the four enumera¬ 
tions were as follows: 4,395,252 (1872), 5,178,005 (1881), 
5,368,480 (1891), 5,069,020 (1901). There is reason to believe 
that the Census of 1872 understated the actual population. 
The decrease between 1891 and 1901 was due partly to an 
epidemic of fever following disastrous floods in 1894, partly 
to emigration, and partly to the effects of famine. The total 
area is 10,431 square miles, and the density is 486 persons 
per square mile, as compared with 445 for the Provinces as 
a whole. The Districts north of the Ganges include the most 
thickly populated area in the United Provinces. In 1901 
Hindus formed more than 91 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, and Musalmans not quite 9 per cent. There were 2,949 
Christians and 1,984 Sikhs. The Division contains five 
Districts, as shown below :— 



Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue and 
cesses for 1903-4, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Benares 

1,008 

882,084 

IOr 45 

Mirzapur . 

5,238 

1,082,430 

9,93 

Jaunpur 

»> 55 « 1 

1,203,920 

14,60 

GhazTpur . 

00 

913,818 

12,10 

Ballia 

•.245 

987,768 

8,43 

Total 

10, 43 ' 

6,069,020 

1 5 .S, 5 ' 


This is the only considerable area in the United Provinces of 
which the revenue is permanently settled. Ballia District lies 
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entirely in the Doab between the Ganges and Gogra, which 
form its northern and southern boundaries and meet at its 
eastern extremity. Jaunpur District is situated in the same 
Doab, but does not reach either of the rivers. Ghazlj)ur, 
Benares, and Mirzapur lie on both sides of the Ganges; but 
while the first two Districts are situated entirely in the alluvial 
plain, Mirzapur stretches many miles south to the Vindhyas 
and East Satpuras. There are 13,654 villages and only 38 
towns; and the Division is remarkable for the number of small 
hamlets in almost every village, contrasting with the closely- 
packed central village sites of the Western Districts in the 
United Provinces. The largest towns are : Benares (209,331, 
with cantonments), Mirzapur (79,862), Jaunpur (42,771), 
and Ghazipur (39,429). There are few places of commercial 
importance, the chief being Benares, Mirzapur, Ghazipur, 
Jaunpur, Shahganj, and Ah raura. Benares is one of the 
holiest centres of Hinduism, especially to the worshipper of 
Siva; and some interesting Buddhist remains have survived at 
Sarnath near it. Jaunpur was the seat of a powerful kingdom 
during the fifteenth century, and contains fine specimens of the 
Muhammadan buildings of that period. 

Bonn- Benares District {Bandras), — Di.strict in the Division of 

figuration*' ^'^^0 name, United Provinces, lying between 25"" 8' and 
and river* 25° 35' N. and 82° 40' and 83® 33' E., with an area of 1,008 
system. square miles. Benares is bounded by Jaunpur and Ghazipur 
on the north ; by the Shahabad District of Bengal on the east; 
by Mirzapur on the south; and by Jaunpur and Mirzapur on 
the west. The District is part of the alluvial valley deposited 
by the river Gange.s, and forms an irregular parallelogram, 
divided by the sacred stream. On each bank of the river is 
found a high ridge Of coarse gravelly soil, mixed with kankar or 
nodular limestone, and scored by ravines. East of the Ganges 
the surface dips rapidly, and a large portion of this tract is 
under water during the rains, and is generally marshy. On the 
opposite bank the level is more uniformly maintained. 

The Ganges first touches the District on the southern 
boundary, and after crossing it in a series of bold curves, with 
a general direction from south-west to north-east, leaves the 
northern border, at the point where it receives the Gumtl, 
which forms the northern boundary for about 22 miles. Two 
small streams, the Barna and Nand, drain the area on the left 
bank of the Ganges. The Karamnasa skirts the south-eastern 
border; it becomes a heavy stream after rain, and is subject 
to sudden floods, but is almost dry during the hot months. 
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The District contains many small marshy lakes or jhih^ some 
of which attain a length of several miles during the rains, but 
most of them are almost dry in the summer. 

Benares lies entirely in the Gangetic alluvium, and kankar is Geology, 
the only stone found. Saline efflorescences called reh are not 
uncommon, especially in the Chandaull tahsll. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. The Botany, 
mango and bamboo are largely planted, and fine groves are 
numerous. Fruit is also largely grown, and Benares is famous 
for its mangoes and guavas. There is very little jungle. 

Owing to the absence of uncultivated land the wild animals Fauna, 
found here are not important. A few antelope are seen north¬ 
east of the Ganges and along the Karamnasa. Wild-fowl con¬ 
gregate in numbers on the rivers and lakes. Fish are caught 
largely in the Ganges. 

The climate, except in the cold season, is moist and relaxing Climate 
and resembles that of Bengal. Even during the winter months 
the cold is much less marked than in the Districts farther west. ^ 

In summer, though the heat is great, the west winds blow 
intermittently ; but in the rains a fairly constant east wind pre¬ 
vails. The mean monthly temperature ranges from about 
60“ in January to 92® in May and June. 

The average annual rainfall over the whole District is nearly 40 Rainfall, 
inches, varying from 38 in the west to 41 in the east. Fluctuations 
from year to year are occasionally considerable, but are not so 
violent as in Districts farther west. In 1876 the fall was only 
26 inches, while in 1894 nearly 64 inches were received. 

Before the Muhammadan invasion Benares City was at History, 
times the capital of a kingdom ; but the records of the early 
period are vague and unreliable. Tradition relates that abori¬ 
ginal races, such as the Bhars and Koirls, once held the Dis¬ 
trict ; but in the tw^elfth century they certainly owed allegiance 
to the Raja of Kanauj. Benares fell into the hands of Muham¬ 
mad Ghori after the defeat of Jai Chand, and a governor was 
appointed to dispense justice and repress idolatry. In the 
fifteenth century the District formed part of the separate king¬ 
dom of Jaunpur till its fall; and in the struggles of the next 
century between Mughal and Pathan it suffered much. Under 
Akbar it was included in the Subah of Allahabad, and enjoyed 
a period of peace until the eighteenth century, when it shared 
in the troubles that attended the fall of Mughal power. About 
1722 the greater part of the present Benares Division was 
included in the territory governed by Saadat Khan, the first 
Nawab.of Oudh, who sublet it to Mir Rustam Ali, The latter 
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was expelled in 1738, and the grant was transferred to his 
agent, Mansa Ram, an ancestor of the present Mahlraja, who 
had already acquired a fort in Jaunpur. 

Mansa Ram died in 1739; but his son, Balwant Singh, in 
whose name the grant had been made and who had received 
the title of Raja, successfully followed his father’s policy. 
Through a long course of years he endeavoured to make himself 
practically independent of the Nawab, his lord-paramount, by 
building or seizing a line of fortresses on a strong strategical base 
south of the Ganges. Step by step he acquired new strips of terri¬ 
tory, and strengthened each acquisition by fresh military works. 

In 1763 the Raja joined the emperor, Shah Alam, and the 
Nawab, Shuja-ud-daula, in their invasion of Bengal. After the 
disastrous battle of Buxar, however, he went over to the British 
camp and prudently sought the protection of the conquerors. 
By an agreement of 1764, Balwant Singh’s estates were trans¬ 
ferred from Oudh to the Company; but the transfer was 
disapproved by the Court of Directors, and in 1765 the 
Benares territory was restored to Oudh, the Nawab consenting 
to guarantee the Raja in the quiet enjoyment of his possessions. 
Balwant Singh died in 1770, and the Nawab endeavoured to 
use the opportunity thus afforded him of dispossessing his 
powerful vassal. The English, however, comf)elled him to 
recognize the succession of Chet* Singh, an illegitimate son of 
the late Raja, Five years later, the Nawab ceded the sove¬ 
reignty of the Benares estate to the British, who confirmed Chet 
Singh in his holding by sanad, dated April 15, 1776. 

In 1778 a contribution of 5 lakhs was levied upon Chet 
Singh for the maintenance of a battalion of sipahis ; similar 
demands were made in 1779 and 1780. In the latter year, 
British power in India being then threatened with a simultaneous 
attack on the part of Haidar All, the Nizam, and the Marathas, 
the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, called upon the Raja 
to furnish a cavalry contingent of 1,500 men. The Raja 
returned evasive answers, but did not send a single trooper. 
For this conduct Hastings determined to inflict upon him a 
fine of 50 lakhs. In August, 1781, he arrived in p)erson 
at Benares, and fliKling Chet Singh still insubordinate, 
gave orders that he should be arrested in his own house. 
A riot occurred, the little body of British troops was attacked 
and easily overcome, the Raji fled to one of his strongholds, 
and a general rising took place in the city. Hastings, shut up 
with his slender retinue in Benares, found himself in a most 
critical positi<^, from which he extricated himself by flight 
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to Chunar. The Raja remained in open lebelKon till the end 
of September, when the British troops dispersed his followers. 

The Governor-General then, returned to Benares, deposed Chet 
Singh, and recognized his nephew, Mahip Nar^yan, as Raja. 

Chet Singh retired to Gwalior, where he died in 1810. The 
criminal administration of the whole estate and the civil and 
criminal administration of the city were taken from the Raja 
and assumed by the Company. For the later history of the 
family, see Benares ^State. When Wazir All, Nawab of 
Oudh, was deposed by the British in 1798, he received orders 
to live at Benares. In January, 1799, he attacked Mr. Cherry, 
the Governor-General’s agent, and murdered him with two other 
officers. The Magistrate, whom he proceeded to assail, 
defended himself in his house till the cavalry arrived from 
Bitabar and rescued him. Wazir Ali escaped at the time, but 
was subsequently given up and confined for life in Calcutta \ 

From this period English rule was never seriously disturbed 
till the Mutiny of 1857. News of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached Benares on May 15. The 37th Native Infantry at 
once became disorderly, and it was determined to disarm 
them on June i. They replied to the order with a volley; 
but when it was returned they shortly dispersed. The 
Sikhs and the Irregular Cavalry joined the mutineers* The 
civil officers, however, held the mint and the treasury, and 
the rebellion went no farther. Parties of Europeans passing 
up from Calcutta to the north-west sufficed to keep the city 
quiet, though in the District some disturbances took place. 

Early in June the Rajputs of Jaunpur marched to attack 
Benares, but on June 17 they were cut to pieces by a British 
force. Next day the erection of the fort at Raj ghat was com¬ 
menced on a site which commands the whole city, and no 
breach of the peace afterwards occurred. 

Ancient remains are found in many places, the oldest being Archaeo- 
the group of Buddhist ruins at Sarnath. The famous temples 
of Benares City are not conspicuous for architectural beauty 
or for antiquity; and the finest, together with the magnificent 
line of stone bathing along the Ganges, date principally 
from the eighteenth century. 

The District contains 4 towns and 1,972 villages. Its The 
population increased between 1872 and 1891, and then de- 
creased owing to a series of bad seasons. The numbers at the 
four enumerations were as follows: 794,039 (1872), 892,684 

* Vizier Ali Rkan, or the Massacre ^ Benares^ 1844; reprinted at 
Benares. 
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(i88i), 921,943 (1891), 882,084 (1901). It is probable that 
the Census of 1872 understated the population. There are 
three Benares, Gangapur, and Chandauli —each 

named from its head-quarters. Benares City is the adminis¬ 
trative capital, and Ramnagar, the residence of the Maharaja, 
is the only other town of importance. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901:— 


Tahsll, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 1 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tw'een 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Benares . 

464 

2 

989 

557.54' 

1,202 

- 3-9 

41.757 

Gangapur 

II8 

... 

280 

86,703 

73.S 

-3.6 

2.895 

Chandanll 

426 

2 

703 

237.840 

558 

- 5-4 

8,463 

District total 

1,008 

4 

*.972 

882,084 

875 

“ 4-3 

53,ns 


The density of population is extremely high, being nearly 
double that of the United Provinces as a whole. Hindus 
form more than 89 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans more 
than 10 per cent. The language in common use is Bihari, which 
is spoken by 90 per cent, of the population, while Western Hindi 
(chiefly Hindustani) is spoken by 7 per cent. Owing to its 
religious reputation, there are large numbers of persons speak¬ 
ing Bengali, Marathi, and Gujarati in Benares city. 

Castes and I'he most numerous Hindu castes are : Brahmans, 98,000 ; 
°ions^^' Chamars (leather-workers and cultivators), 97,000; Kurmis 
(agriculturists), 83,000; Ahirs (agriculturists), 81,000 ; Rajputs, 
53,000; and Koiris (cultivators), 42,000. Among the castes 
found chiefly in the east of the United Provinces are the high- 
caste Bhuinhars, who claim to be Brahmans, 18,000; Bhars 
(an aboriginal tribe), 38,000; Lunias (labourers), 15,000; and 
Gonds (corresponding to Kahars elsewhere), 12,000. Among 
Muhammadans the castes and tribes chiefly represented are 
the Julahas (weavers), 28,000; Shaikhs, 26,000; and Pathans, 
10,000. The principal landholders are Brahmans, Bhuinhars, 
Rajputs, various money-lending castes, and Kayasths. Agricul¬ 
ture supports 57 per cent, of the total population, and general 
labour 6 per cent. 

Christian There were 669 native Christians in 1901, of whom 380 
missions, belonged to the Anglican communion. The Church Mission¬ 
ary Society commenced work here in 1818, and the London 
Mission Society two years later. The Baptist and Wesleyan 
Societies also have branches. 
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The characteristic features of the portion of the District General 
east of the Ganges are the absence of drainage, and the clay 
soil in the centre. Rice cultivation is thus more important conditions, 
here than in the tract west of the river, and in ordinary years 
the spring crops are largely grown without irrigation. In the 
extreme east the soil turns to tndr^ the black soil of Bundel- 
khand. West of the Ganges the soil is lighter, and not so 
liable to waterlogging. The whole District is very closely 
cultivated. In the cold weather the spring crops are often 
liable to attacks of rust. 

In the portion of the District outside the Benares Estate Chief agri- 
the ordinary tenures are found, zamindari makals numbering 
2,688, and patfidiiri 1,972. Some of the mahals are of the and princi- 
variety known as complex, which comprise portions of a number crops, 
of separate villages. There are also tenants at fixed rates, who 
have a transferable as well as a heritable right, and under¬ 
proprietors called mukarrariddrs^ who hold permanent leases. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, 
in square miles :— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Benares 

464 

336 

159 

59 

Gangapur 

118 

85 

45 

H 

Chandauli • , 

426 

33> 

89 

33 

Total 

1,008 

743 

»93 

106 


Rice and barley are the chief food-crops, covering 162 and 
152 square miles respectively, or 25 and 23 per cent, of the net 
area cropped. Gram (77 square miles) and wheat (60) come next 
in importance ; jowdr, maize, bdjra^ and sdwdn are also grown. 

Maize is a favourite crop near the city and near village sites. 
Sugar-cane was grown on 21 square miles, hemp (safi) on 17, 
and the District also produces poppy and oilseeds. 

Between 1840 and 1880 the total cultivated area (excluding improve- 
the Gangapur tahsil) increased by only about 4 per cent. The menta in 
principal change in this period was the replacement of sugar ^^^^1 
by rice and hemp {san), and there have been no striking practice, 
alterations since. As a rule, few or no advances are made 
under the Loans Acts, but in 1896-7 Rs. 7,400 was lent. 

The cattle of the District are very poor, and when better Cattle, 
animals are required they arsJ imported. The ponies are also 
inferior, and there is no peculiar breed of sheep or goats, 

K 
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Irrigation. In 1903-4, 187 square miles were irrigated from wells and 
59 from tanks. The tanks are chiefly natural depressions 
or jhils^ and are used in October and November for rice culti¬ 
vation, and later for the spring crops and for sugar-cane if the 
water is not exhausted. Wells can be made in most parts of 
the District, and are chiefly worked by bullocks. The rivers 
are hardly used at all for irrigation, as the lowlands in their 
beds do not require it, and the expense of raising water to 
a higher level would be prohibitive. 

Minerals. Kankar, or calcareous limestone, is the only mineral pro¬ 
duct, and is used for metalling roads and for making lime. 

Arts and Excluding the city of Benares, there are few manufactures, 
tures^^^*^' these are confined to the preparation of a few classes 

of articles for local use, the weaving of coarse cotton cloth 
being the most important. The city is, however, celebrated for 
gold and silver jewellery, ornamental brass-work, embroidery, and 
silk-weaving. It also contains three ice factories, several printing 
presses, two chemical works, and two brick-making concerns. 
Commerce. There is little surplus agricultural produce in the District, 
and oilseeds are perhaps the most important export. The 
manufactures of the city are, however, largely prepared for 
outside markets. The imports include piece-goods, salt, and 
metals. Benares city is the only trade centre, and absorbs 
a large quantity of the produce of the District, while it is the 
chief place for the distribution of imported goods. Railw^ays 
have now taken the place of roads as trade-routes, and there is 
little traffic on the river except the carriage of stone and fuel 
from Mirzapur. 

Railways The District is exceptionally well served by railways and 
and loads. main line of the East Indian Railway traverses 

the eastern portion, and at Mughal Sarai gives off a branch to 
Gaya in Bengal. Mughal Sarai is also the terminus of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which crosses the Ganges by 
^ magnificent bridge, and then divides into two branches at 
Benares, and serves the western half of the District. Benares 
is the terminus of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway which runs north. There are 577 miles of road, of 
which 127 are metalled. The latter are maintained by the 
Public Works department, but the cost of all but fifty-one miles 
is charged to Local funds. The main lines are: the grand 
trunk road, which traverses the south of the District, crossing 
the Ganges at Benares; and a series of roads radiating from 
Benares city to Jaunpur, Azamgurh, and Ghazipur. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on 262 miles. 
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Benares District suffers like its neighbours from drought, Famine, 
and from its natural consequence, famine; but it is less 
severely affected than the regions south or west of it. In 1770 
Benares was visited by the famine which devastated Bihar 
and Northern Bengal. In 1783, though the dearth was more 
marked in the western Districts, Hastings described the 
country from Buxar to Benares as devastated, and serious 
riots took place. There was little distress in 1803-4, though 
bounties were given to encourage the import of grain from 
Bengal. The famines of 1837-8 and 1860-1 were also not 
felt here severely. High prices caused distress in 1869, in 
1874, and in 1877-9, but to a much smaller degree than else¬ 
where. The monsoon of 1896 ceased prematurely, and the 
important rice crop yielded only one-eighth of the normal. 

Prices rose very high; but the distress was largely confined to 
artisans and those who were unable to labour, and the numbers 
on the relief works opened did not reach 4,000, though 12,000 
persons were in receipt of gratuitous relief. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian District 
Civil Service, and by five Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. 

A tahsildar is stationed at the head-quarters of each tahsiL 

The civil courts of the District are those of the Munsif, Civil 
Sub-Judge, Small Cause Court Judge, and District Judge; but 
tiiese have no jurisdiction within the Benares Domains in cases 
which are in any way connected with land. The District Judge 
is also the Sessions Judge. Murders are not uncommon, and 
agrarian quarrels often lead to riots. Professional dacoity is 
rare. The Bhars, Musahars, and Dorns of this District com¬ 
mit dacoities in Eastern Bengal. Infanticide was formerly 
suspected, but no villages are now proclaimed under the Act. 

After the cession to the British in 1775 the revenue adminis- Land 
tration was carried on for some years by the Raja, who paid 
a fixed subsidy to the British Government. In 1787 Mr. Jona- tration. 
than Duncan, afterwards Governor of Bombay, was appointed 
Resident at Benares, and was impressed by the mismanage¬ 
ment and extortion which prevailed. Reforms were commenced 
in the following year, and a settlement was made in which the 
annual value of each village was ascertained by applying rates 
calculated on the average produce. The amiVs (native col¬ 
lector) fees of 10 per cent, and banker’s dues were deducted, 
and half the balance was taken as revenue. The term then 
fixed was four years in part of the District and ten years in the 
remainder. In 1791-2 the decennial settlement was extended 
to the tract where engagements for a shorter period had been 
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taken, and in 1795, with a few revisions, the whole settlement 
was declared permanent. In 1818 the Districts of Ghazipur 
(then including Ballia) and Jaunpur were formed, and in 1830 
Benares was still further reduced by the formation of Mirzapur 
District. The permanent settlement had not been based on 
a survey, and no detailed record-of-rights was prepared, 
engagements being often taken from a few representatives of 
large bodies of co-sharers. Between 1833 and 1841 a survey 
was made, field maps were prepared, and detailed records 
drawn up. A second formal revision was made between 1882 
and 1886, since which time annual papers have been prepared 
as in the rest of the Provinces. The revenue assessed in 1795 
on the two tahsils outside the Benares Domains was 7-9 lakhs, 
which by 1843 had risen to 8*2 lakhs, owing to the assessment 
of alluvial land and resumption of revenue-free grants. In 
1903-4 the demand was 7-7 lakhs, and the demand in the 
Gangapur tahsll was 1-2 lakhs. Collections on account of 
land revenue and total revenue have been, in thousands of 
rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

8,95 

9,02 

9,04 

8,98 

Total revenue 

13,93 

18,67 

20,34 

>•.'3 


Benares is the only municipality in the District, but there 
are two towns administered under Act XX of 1856. Outside 
of these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
had an income of i*i lakhs in 1903-4, about one-third of 
which was derived from local rates. The expenditure on roads 
and buildings amounted to Rs. 60,000, out of a total expendi¬ 
ture of 1-2 lakhs. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 4 
inspectors, 121 subordinate officers, and 619 men, distributed 
in 22 police stations, besides 424 municipal and town police, 
and 1,460 rural and road police. There is a large Central 
jail with a daily average of 1,292 inmates in 1903, while the 
District jail contained 411. 

The District of Benares contains a higher proportion of 
persons able to read and write than any other in the United 
Provinces, except the Himalayan Districts. In 1901, 4*9 
per cent, of the population (11-2 males and o-8 females) were 
literate. The peculiar conditions of Benares city are largely 
responsible for this. The number of public institutions fell 
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from 142 with 6,933 pupils in 1880-1 to 92 with 5,274 
pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 209 such institutions 
with 12,006 pupils, of whom 1,165 were girls, besides 130 
private institutions with 3,471 pupils, including 879 girls. 

Three colleges and a collegiate school are maintained in 
Benares City, but the majority of schools are of the primary 
class. Four schools and colleges are managed by Government, 
and 118 by the District and Municipal boards. The total 
expenditure in 1903-4 was 1-3 lakhs, of which Provincial 
revenues contributed Rs. 58,000, Local funds Rs. 29,000, and 
fees Rs. 25,000. 

There are 11 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo- Hospitals 
dation for 330 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 124,000, including 3,819 in-patients. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 27,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated Vaccina- 
w^as 26,000, representing a proportion of 28 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality 
and cantonment of Benares. 

(JDistrict Gazetteer^ i S84 [under revision]; F. W. Porter, 

Survey and Revision of Records in Benares District^ 1887 ; 

A. Shakespear, Selections from the Duncan Records^ Benares, 

1873.) 

Benares TahsU.— Northern tahsll of Benares District, 

United Provinces, comprising the farganas of Dehat Amanat, 

Kaswar Sarkar, Pandrah, Katehir, Sultanipur, Kol Aslah, 
Athganwan, Shivapur, and Jalhupur, and lying between 25*^ 12' 
and 25° 35' N. and 82" 40' and 83° 12' E., with an area of 464 
square miles. Population fell from 580,467 in 1891 to 557,541 
in 1901. There are 989 villages and two towns, including 
Benares City, the District and tahsll head-quarters (popula¬ 
tion 209,331). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 w'as 
Rs. 4,94,000, and for cesses Rs. 77,000. The density of 
population, 1,202 persons per square mile, is considerably 
above the District average owing to the inclusion of a large 
city. The tahsll forms an elevated plain, bounded in part on 
the south and east by the Bama and Ganges, and on the north 
by the Gumti. The northern portion is also drained by the 
Nand, a tributary of the Gumti. The soil is generally a rich 
loam, and irrigation is provided chiefly by wells, though tanks or 
jhils serve a small area. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was ^26 square miles, of which 159 were irrigated. 

Gang^pur.—Western tahsll of Benares District, United 
Provinces, included in the Benares Estate, conterminous 
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with pargana Kaswar Raj^ and lying between 25° 10' and 
25° 24' N. and 82° 42' and 83® E., with an area of 118 
square miles. Population fell from 89,934 in 1891 to 86,703 
in 1901. There are 280 villages, but no town. I'he demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,25,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 3,000. The density of population, 735 persons per square 
mile, is high. This is a fertile tract of country lying south of 
the Barna river. In 1903—4 the area under cultivation was 
85 square miles, of which 45 were irrigated. 

Chandaull. —Easternof Benares District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Barhwal, Bara, Dhus, Mawai, 
MahwM, Majhwar, Narwan, and Ralhupur, and lying east of 
the Ganges between 25° 8' and 25° 32' N. and 83° i' and 83*^ 
33' E., with an area of 426 square miles. Population fell from 
251,542 in 1891 to 237,840 in 1901. There are 703 villages 
and two towns, including Ramnagar (population, 10,882). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,80,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 64,000. The density of population, 558 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District. On the 
south-east the Karamnasa forms the boundary, and its tribu¬ 
taries, the Godhai and Chandraprabha, carry off some of the 
surplus water; but the drainage generally is defective. The 
soil is largely clay, and rice is the chief crop. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 332 square miles, of which 89 
were irrigated. Wells supply about two-thirds of the irrigated 
area, and tanl« or marshes the remainder. 

Benares usually known as the Family 

Domains of the Maharaja of Benares, comprising the tahsils of 
Gangapur in Benares District and Korh or Bhadohi and 
Chakia in Mirzapur District, United Provinces. 1"he total 
area is 988 square miles, and the revenue due to Government 
from Gangapur and Korh is 3 lakhs, Chakia being held revenue- 
free, while the rent-roll is about 10 lakhs. The Maharaja is 
exempted from the payment of cesses on account of the 
Domains, and under Act I of 1904 has recently been authorized 
to collect certain rates which will be applied in the same 
manner as local rates in ordinary Districts. Besides his Family 
Domains the Maharaja owns a large area of zaminddri land in 
the Districts of Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia, Jaunpur, Allahabad, 
Mirzapur, and Shahabad (Bengal), with a rent-roll of 7 lakhs, 
paying 3-9 lakhs revenue and Rs. 59,000 cesses. The founder 
of the family was Mansa Ram, a BhuinhSr, who entered the 
service of Rustam All, governor of Benares under the Nawab 
of Oudh. In 1738 Mansa Ram obtained the engagement for 
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revenue of the sarkdrs of Jaunpur, Chunar, and Benares in the 
name of his son, Balwant Singh, on whom the title of Raja was 
conferred. Balwant Singh was subsequently recognized as the 
zaminddr of Gangapur, and in 1754 he received a revenue-free 
grant of Chakia on payment of Rs. 80,000. Later, on the 
accession of Shuja-ud-daula, half the revenues of Korh were 
granted to him in jdgir. In 1764, after the battle of Buxar, 
the territory held by Balwant Singh under the Nawab of Oudh 
was granted by the emperor to the Company, but the Court of 
Directors disapproved the treaty and restored the sovereign 
rights to the Nawab. Balwant Singh was succeeded in 1770 
by Chet Singh ; and the sovereignty of the tract under his 
control was ceded to the Company in 1775. An agreement was 
made with Chet Singh confirming him in his possessions 
subject to the payment of revenue. In 1778 the Raja was 
required to pay for the maintenance of three battalions of 
sepoys, and in 1780 he was further required to pay for cavalry 
for the general service of the state. Chet Singh manifested 
great reluctance to meet these demands, and was also believed 
to be disaffected, and to be holding correspondence with the 
enemies of the British Government. He was accordingly 
arrested in August, 1781, by order of Warren Hastings, who 
had come to Benares; but his retainers collected and cut to 
pieces the troops guarding the Raj^ and Hastings was com¬ 
pelled to withdraw to Chunar. A month later, when a sufficient 
force had been collected, the Raja’s strongholds w^ere reduced, 
and Chet Singh fled to Gwalior,^>vhefe he died in 1810. The 
zaminddri was then granted to Alahlp Narayan, a grandson of 
lialwant Singh, at an enhanced revenue; and the criminal ad¬ 
ministration of the province, as well as the civil and criminal 
administration of the city of Benares, together with control over 
the mint, were taken out of the new Raja's hands. In 1787 
Mr. Duncan, the Resident at Benares, called attention to the 
bad condition of the province, owing to maladministration, 
and was authorized to carry out a settlement of revenue with 
the actual landholders, and to institute other reforms. A 
formal agreement was concluded in 1794, by w^hich the lands 
held by the Raja in his own right were separated from the rest 
of the province, of which he was simply administrator. The 
direct control of the latter was assumed by the Government, 
and an annual income of i lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja, while the former constituted the Domains. Within 
the Domains the Raja has revenue powers similar to those of 
a Collector in the British District, which are delegated to 
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certain of his own officials. All civil cases which are in any 
way connected with land, and all rent cases arising within the 
Domains, are tried in the Raja’s own courts. The Com¬ 
missioner of the Benares Division is Superintendent of the 
Domains, and an appeal lies from all decisions of the Raja’s 
courts to the Superintendent. The Deputy-Superintendent, 
who is a member of the Indian Civil Service stationed at 
Mirzapur, exercises most of the powers of the Superintendent, 
subject to the control of the latter. Appeals lie from the 
Superintendent or Deputy-Superintendent to the Board of 
Revenue, which stands in the place of the High Court for such 
land suits as would be tried by the ordinary civil courts. The 
tenures in the Domains differ in some respects from those in¬ 
ordinary British territory. Under-proprietors are called man- 
zufiddrs or mukarrarlddrs ; the revenue payable by the former 
to the Raja is subject to revision at a settlement made under 
his orders, while the latter pay a fixed sum. The tenant rights 
resemble those of tenants at fixed rates and occupancy tenants 
in the neighbouring Districts; but the occupancy right is 
acquired after twenty years instead of twelve, and is transfer¬ 
able by sale, as well as heritable. The present Raja, Sir Prabhu 
Narayan Singh, G.C.I.E., who succeeded in 1889, holds the 
personal title of Maharaja Bahadur, and the privilege of being 
addressed by the title of ‘ Highness.’ He is also authorized to 
possess eight cannon and maintain 700 armed retainers. 

{Narrative of the Insurrection in the Zemeedary of Banaris^ 
Calcutta, 1782, reprinted at Roorkee, 1853; A. Shakespear, 
Selections from the Duncan Records, Benares, 1873 ; Curwen, 
The Bulwuntnamah, Allahabad, 1875 ; H. B. Punnett, Manual 
of the Family Domains, 1891.) 

Benares City {Bandras, or Kasi).—Head-quarters of 
Benares District, with cantonment. United Provinces, situated 
in 25° 18' N. and 83° i' E., on the left bank of the Ganges; 
distance by rail from Calcutta 479 miles, and from Bombay 941 
miles. The city is the second largest in the United Provinces; 
but its population includes a large number of pilgrims and is 
liable to considerable fluctuations. The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows : 175,188 (1872), 214,758 (1881), 
219,467 (1891), 209,331 (1901). In 1901 the population 
included 153,821 Hindus, 53,566 Musalm^ns, and about 
1,200 Christians. The cantonment contained a population of 
4^958, included in the figures already given. 

History. The ancient name of the city of Benares was VSranasI, the 
etymology of which is uncertain; its popular derivation from 
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Varans (BarnS) and Asl, the names of the two small streams 
which confine the modern city, is, however, untenable. A more 
recent name, still commonly used by Hindus in all parts of 
India, is KasI or KasT, which is possibly taken from the name 
of a tribe of Aryas, though popularly explained as meaning 
^bright.' In the eighteenth century the city was officially 
known as Muhammadabad. The great antiquity of Benares is 
attested by its mention in both the Mahabharata and the Ram- 
ayana; but details of its history are very scanty, and even the 
Puranas only record one dynasty of kings. It was close to 
Benares, in the deer-park which is identified with the country 
round Sarnath, that Gautama Buddha commenced to preach. 

In the seventh century a. d., Hiuen Tsiang found the kingdom 
of Benares inhabited mostly by Hindus, and only a few fol¬ 
lowers of the law of Buddha. The city at that time contained 
twenty Hindu temples, with a gigantic copper image of Siva. 

It is probable that Benares was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni 
early in the eleventh century, and nearly 200 years later 
it fell into the hands of Muhammad Ghori. Throughout 
the Musalman period its political importance was slight, and 
the active cultivation of the Hindu religion was forcibly 
restrained. In the eighteenth century, as has been shown in 
the history of Benares District, the city and surrounding 
country gradually came under the Raja of Benares, and finally 
in 1775 ceded to the British. 

Benares or Kasi is at the present time one of the holiest Descrip- 
places to the orthodox Hindu, and attracts great concourses of 
pilgrims; while many of its inhabitants are persons who have 
settled there in the hope of salvation through a death within 
its sacred precincts. The native town lies for four miles along 
a kankar ridge on the north-west bank of the Ganges, which 
forms a slightly curved reach below it, thus permitting the eye 
to take in at a single sweep the long line of picturesque ghats 
surmounted by irregular buildings of various styles and pro¬ 
portions, the slender white minarets of Aurangzeb’s mosque 
rising high above the general level. For a distance of from 
one to two miles from the bank the city consists of winding 
labyrinths and narrow alleys, lined by many-storied buildings 
used as shops or private houses, with innumerable shrines in 
every part, ranging from a shapeless fragment of stone smeared 
with vermilion to magnificent temples. Raja Man Singh of 
Jaipur is said to have presented 100,000 temples to the city in 
a single day. 

The ordinary throng of a large city is swollen by the 
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presence of strings of pilgrims being conducted from one to 
another of the more important shrines, and by the number of 
sacred bulls which wander about the streets. Along the ghats 
strange figures of religious mendicants and ascetics are to be 
seen, some superintending the ablutions of the pilgrims in the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, while others practise devotions or 
Buildings, various forms of austerity. Within the city there are many 
handsome houses substantially built and elaborately decor¬ 
ated; but the narrow, dirty, and crowded environments usually 
disappoint the visitor, after the high expectations aroused by 
the view from the river. Even the temples are generally small, 
and are not more than a few hundred years old. From a 
religious point of view, the Bisheshwar or golden temple, 
dedicated to Siva, is the most important. Siva in the form of 
Bisheshwar is regarded as the spiritual monarch of the city, 
and this is the holiest of all the holy places in the sacred city. 
It contains the venerated symbol of the god, a plain lingam of 
uncarved stone. The building is not of striking dimensions 
and has no great pretensions to beauty, but is crowned by 
a dome and spire covered with copper, which was gilded at the 
cost of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore. It was built by 
Ahalya Bai, the Maratha regent of Indore. Subordinate to 

Bisheshwar is Bhaironath, who acts as his minister and ma¬ 
gistrate. The other temples to which pilgrims are specially 
directed are those of Bhaironath, and his staff or Dandpani, 
Ganesh or Dhundi Raj, Vindumadhava or Vishnu, Durga and 
Annpurna. These were chiefly built by Marathas during the 
seventeenth century, and are all comparatively small. I'he 
Durga temple is, however, remarkable for its simple and grace¬ 
ful architecture, and is situated in the outskirts on the bank of 
a large tank. Along the river front the Dasashwamedh, Mani- 
karnika, and Panchganga ghats are the most esteemed. At the 
first of these Brahma is said to have performed ten horse- 
sacrifices. Near the second is situated the famous well, which 
Vishnu dug with his discus and filled with his sweat, forming 
one of the chief attractions for pilgrims, thousands of whom 
annually bathe in the fetid water. The Panchganga ghat is so 
named from the belief that five rivers meet at it, but the 
Ganges alone is visible to the gross material eye. Raja Jai 
Singh’s observatory, built in 1693, ^ handsome and sub¬ 

stantial building overlooking the Man Mandir ghat It includes 
a number of instruments which have been allowed to fall out 
of repair. Close by stands the Nepalese temple, which is 
ornamented by a series of obscene wooden carvings. The 
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huge mass of Aurangzeb’s mosque, built from the remains of 
a temple, towers high above a steep cliff over the Panchganga 
ghdt^ and is the most conspicuous building in the city when 
seen from the river. Another mosque, also built on the 
remains of a temple of Bisheshwar, stands close to the Cyan 
BapI or * well of knowledge/ where Siva is said to reside. The 
older buildings and remains are chiefly found in the north and 
west of the present city, and the ancient site appears to have 
been situated on both banks of the Barna. This stream flows 
into the Ganges about a mile beyond the present northern 
limit of the town. West of the city lies the suburb of Sigra, 
the seat of the chief missionary institutions. Northwards, the 
Sikraul cantonments and parade-ground stretch away to the 
bank of the Barna, which is here crossed by two bridges, of 
stone and iron respectively. The civil station, including the 
courts and Central jail, occupies the northern bank. The most 
noteworthy of the modern buildings are the Mint, the Govern¬ 
ment College, the Prince of Wales’s Hospital, built by the gentry 
of Benares in commemoration of the visit of His Majesty to 
the city in 1876, the police station, and the town hall, a fine 
building constructed at the expense of a Maharaja of Vizia- 
nagram. Benares is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of 
the Division, who is also a Political Agent for the payment of 
certain pensions ; of an Inspector of Schools, and of an 
Executive Engineer in the Roads and Buildings branch. It 
contains three male and three female hospitals, besides a lunatic 
asylum, a leper asylum, a poorhouse, and branches of the 
Church Missionary, London Mission, Baptist, and Wesleyan 
Societies. Some members of the ex-royal family of Delhi 
reside at Benares in a large building called the Shivala, which 
was once occupied by Chet Singh. 

A municipality was constituted in 1868. During the ten Munici- 
years ending 1901 the income averaged 4*8 lakhs, and the - 
expenditure 5-8 lakhs; the latter, however, included capital 
expenditure on water-supply and drainage. In 1903-4, ex¬ 
cluding a loan of 1-5 lakhs, the income was 4-7 lakhs, the 
chief items being octroi (3 lakhs), water-rate (Rs. 83,000), 
other taxes (Rs. 34,000), and rents (Rs. 30,000). The expen¬ 
diture amounted to 6*4 lakhs, including repayment of loans 
and interest (i-i lakhs), water-supply and drainage (capital, 

2*2 lakhs, and maintenance, Rs. 72,000), conservancy (Rs. 
70,000), roads and buildings (Rs. 28,000), public safety 
(Rs. 50,000), and administration and collection (Rs. 40,000). 

An excellent system of water-works was constructed between 
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1890 and 1892, which has cost upwards of 26 lakhs. In 
1903-4 the daily consumption of filtered water amounted to 
over 16 gallons per head of population, and there were more 
than 5,000 house-connexions. Water is pumped from the 
Ganges and filtered before use. An elaborate drainage scheme 
is still under construction, which is estimated to cost 15 lakhs. 
It includes a system of sewers, with house-connexions. 

Canton- The cantonment is usually garrisoned by British and native 
infantry. The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment 
fund during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 12,500. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,700 and the expenditure 
Rs. 13,100. 

Trade and The wealth of Benares depends largely upon the constant 
influx of pilgrims from every part of India, whose presence 
lends the same impetus to the local trade as that given to 
European watering-places by the season visitors. Some of the 
pilgrims are Rajas or other persons of importance, who bring 
considerable retinues, and become large benefactors .to the 
various shrines and temples. Hindu princes of distant States 
pride themselves upon keeping up a ‘ town residence ’ in holy 
Kasi. The city thus absorbs a large share of the agricultural 
produce of the District, and it also acts as a distributing centre. 
Its manufactures include ornamental brass-ware, silk, both 
plain and embroidered with gold and silver, jewellery, and 
lacquered wooden toys. The brass-ware has a considerable 
reputation among Europeans as well as natives. The trade in 
silk kamkhwab or kincob, woven with gold and silver, is 
decreasing as native taste inclines towards European fabrics. 
A good deal of German-silver work is now turned out in 
Benares, employing a number of workmen who formerly pre¬ 
pared gold and silver wire. This is perhaps the most flourishing 
industry of the place. The only factories are three ice works, 
two brickyards, two chemical works, and a few large printing 
presses. 

Jiducation. The Benares College was opened in 1791, and the fine 
building in which it is now housed was completed in 1852. 
It is maintained by Government, and includes a first-grade 
college with 97 pupils in 1904, and a Sanskrit college with 
427 pupils. The Central Hindu College, opened in 1898, is 
affiliated to the Allahabad University up to the B.A. standard. 
It contained 104 students in the college and 204 in the school 
department in 1904. It was founded largely through the 
efforts of non-Indian theosophists, and is intended to combine 
Hindu religious and ethical training, on an unsectarian basis, 
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with modem Western education. The missionary societies 
maintain a number of schools for both boys and girls; and the 
Church Missionary Society is in charge of Jai NSrayan's 
collegiate school, which was founded by a Hindu, after whom 
it is called, in 1818, and presented to the Society. The same 
Society manages a normal school for female teachers. The 
municipality maintains fifteen schools and aids seven others, 
attended by more than 1,300 pupils. Benares has produced 
a number of Hindu scholars and authors, and was the residence 
of the celebrated religious teachers Vallabhacharya, Kabir, and 
TulsI Das, and the nineteenth-century author and critic, Harish 
Chandra. The Sanskrit college issues a periodical called 
The Pandity dealing with Sanskrit learning, and a Society 
called the Nagari Pracharini Sabhi has recently commenced 
the publication of ancient vernacular texts. A few newspapers 
are published, but none of importance. 

(Rev. M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the HinduSy 1868.) 

Ramnagar.— Town in the ChandauU tahsil of Benares 
District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 16' N. and 83*^ 2' E., 
on the right bank of the Ganges nearly opposite Benares city. 
Population (1901), 10,882. The town owes its importance to 
its selection by Raja Balwant Singh of Benares as his resi¬ 
dence. He built a massive fort rising directly from the river 
bank, which is still the palace of his descendants. His suc¬ 
cessor, Chet Singh, constructed a beautiful tank, and a fine 
temple richly adorned with carved stone. Two broad and 
well-kept roads cross at right angles from the centre of the 
town, and are lined with masonry shops and a few ornamental 
private buildings. The rest of the town consists of the usual 
mud houses. Ramnagar is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,500. There is a con¬ 
siderable trade in grain; and riding-whips, wickerwork stools, 
and chairs are largely made. The public buildings include 
a school. 

SS.rna.th.— Ancient remains in the tahsil and District of 
Benares, United Provinces, situated in 25® 23' N. and 83° 2' E., 
about 3^ miles north of Benares city. The most imposing 
building is a large stone stupay 93 feet in diameter at the base 
and no feet high above the surrounding ruins, which are 
themselves 18 feet above the general level of the country. 
The lower part has eight projecting faces, all but one of which 
are richly carved ; the upper portion is built of bricks and was 
probably plastered. Half a mile away is another stupa com¬ 
posed of bricks, which is now surmounted by a tower with an 
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inscription recording its ascent by the emperor HumSyiin. 
The space between the two stupas is thickly strewn with brick 
and stone debris. Excavations have shown that these ruins 
mark the site of a large monastery. In 1905 new inscriptions 
of Asoka and Kanishka were discovered. A Jain temple now 
stands close to the stone stupa^ and a short distance away is 
a lake with a Hindu temple on its bank. Sarnath is identified 
with the Mrigadava or deer-park, near which was situated the 
Isipattana monastery, and in which Gautama Buddha first 
preached his doctrines. 

(Rev. M. A. Sherring, Tht Sacred City of the Hindus^ 
chap, xviii.) 

lioun- Mirzapur District.—District in the Benares Division of 
^pura^’ioT'United Provinces, lying between 23° 52'and 25° 32'N. 
and hill * and 82° 7' and 83° 33' E., w'ith an area of 5,238 square miles, 
and river jj- jg bounded on the north by Jaunpur and Benares ; on the 
systems. Bengal Districts of Shahabad and Palamau; on 

the south by the Surguja Tributary State and the State of 
Rewah; and on the west by Allahabad. The District of 
Mirzapur extends over a larger area than any other in the 
United Provinces, except those situated in the Himalayas, and 
exhibits a corresponding diversity of natural features. The 
northern portion, with an area of about 1,100 square miles, 
forms part of the Gangetic plain, extending on either bank of 
the great river. South of the Ganges the outer scarp of the 
Vindhyas forms an irregular rampart, sometimes advancing 
to the bank of the Ganges, and sometimes receding to ten 
miles or more away. The Vindhyan plateau stretches from 
the northern scarp for a distance of 30 or 40 miles to 
the Kaimurs, which look dowm on the valley of the Son. The 
eastern portion of the plateau forms part of the Benarks 
Estate, and a considerable area is set aside by the Mahar3ja 
as a game preserve. The scenery in this tract is among the 
wildest and most beautiful in the District, and the portion 
where the hills meet the plains is especially picturesque. The 
Karamnasa descends by a succession of falls, including two 
known as the I^tifsah and Chhanpathar, which, from their 
beauty, are deserving of special notice. The tributary stream 
of the Chandraprabha leaves the plateau by a single cascade, 
called Deo Dhari, 400 feet in height, whence it passes through 
a gloomy and precipitous gorge, 7 miles long, over a huge 
masonry dam to the open country beyond. 

After passing the crest of the Kaimur hills, a more rugged, 
imposing, and elevated range than the Vindhyas, an abrupt 
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descent of 4©o or 500 feet leads down into the valley of the 
Son. The easiest pass is the Kiwai ghat above Markundi on 
the Ahraura-Chopan road. The basin of the river lies at the 
foot of the hills, with occasional stretches of alluvial land on 
either bank. South of the Son is a wilderness of parallel ridges 
of rocky hills, of no great height, but exceedingly rugged and 
clothed with stunted forest. Excepting a few level patches and 
valleys, and the large basin of Singrauli in the south-west and the 
smaller area round DudhI in the south, hills cover the whole area. 

The two main rivers are the Ganges and Son, which flow 
from west to east across the northern and central portions of 
the District respectively. The east of the Vindhyan plateau is 
drained by the Karamnasa and its tributaries, the Garai and 
Chandraprabha, and the centre by the Jirgo and small streams, 
all of which flow from south to north. The drainage from the 
northern slopes of the Kaimurs, however, passes into the 
Belan, which has a course from east to west. South of the 
Son the chief rivers are the Rihand and Kanhar, which flow' 
north to join that stream. There are few lakes or marshes, 

Samdha Tal, in the Korh tahsil^ being the largest. 

The District presents an unusual variety of geological forma- Geology, 
tions. The northern portion is Gangetic alluvium, while the 
plateau which lies south of it consists of upper Vindhyan sand¬ 
stone and shale. The lower Vindhyan series occupies the Son 
valley. It includes a compact limestone bed, 250 feet thick, 
with varying underlying beds of conglomerate, shale, carbona¬ 
ceous beds, limestone, porcellanite, and glauconitic sand¬ 
stones. On the south bank are beds of indurated highly siliceous 
volcanic ashes, while on the north limestones and shales 
belonging to the Kheinjua and Rohtas groups are found. The 
hilly tracts south of the Son consist of the Bijawar slates, 
quartzites, limestones, basic volcanic rocks, and hematitic 
jasper. In the extreme south are found gneiss and the Gond- 
wana beds of shale, sandstone, and boulders. On the south¬ 
west border adjoining the Rewah State are the remains of an 
exhausted coal-mine'. 

The flora of the Gangetic valley presents no peculiarities. Botany. 
The area north of the river is well wooded, while trees become 
scantier as the hills on the south are approached. The eastern 
portion of the plateau has extensive areas of low jungle; but 
timber attains an average growth only in the remoter portions 
and in the game preserves. South of the Son the principal 

* Records of Geological Survey of India, vols. v and vi; Memoirs of 
Geological Survey of India, vols. vii and xxxi. 
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jungles are composed of sa/ai (Boswellia thurifera\ mixed with 
thorns and a few dwarfed trees. Sal {Shorea robustd) is found 
in the hollows, and khair {Acacia Catechu) is common. In 
the extreme south the sal is of better quality, but no forest 
land is ‘reserved.* 

Tigers are occasionally found in the preserves of Chakia, and 
are more common over the whole tract south of the Son. They 
are also met with in the gorges of the Kaimurs near the Rewah 
boundary and in parts of the plateau. Leopards are found 
over the whole District south of the Ganges. The hyena, 
wolf, jackal, and fox are common, and packs of wild dogs hunt 
the southern jungle. The sloth bear is found on the Vindhyan 
plateau and in the Kaimurs. In the Ganges valley are found 
antelope, ravine-deer, and nilgai; while sdmbar and chital are 
common in the preserves, and the four-horned antelope is met 
with occasionally. As a rule game birds are scarce, aquatic 
species particularly so. Fish are common in the Ganges, and 
are largely caught. Mahseer are found in the Son and Belan. 

The temperature of Mirzapur is subject to smaller extremes 
than in the Districts farther west. The greatest heat is less, 
except where bare rock is found, and the cold weather is also 
less marked. The climate is unhealthy at the commencement 
of the hot weather and also at the end of the rains. 

The average annual rainfall is about 41 inches, varying 
from 38 at Korh, north of the Ganges, to 45 at Robertsganj 
on the plateau. 

The early history of the greater part of the District is 
unknown, as no records exist of the rule of the aboriginal 
tribes, and their traditions are vague and unreliable. The 
Bhars once held the Ganges valley, and had a city near the 
present site of Bindhachal. Eastward from Chunar the 
country was held by the Cherus. The Soeris, who are now 
almost extinct, were formerly powerful. In the south of the 
District the Kols and Kharwars ruled in the forests. About 
the end of the twelfth century Rajput clans seized the whole 
District. Portions of the Gangetic valley fell into the hands 
of the Musalmans a few years later; but little is heard of 
the District till the sixteenth century, when Chunar became 
an important post in the wars between Humayun and Sher 
Shah. The fort was held by the Pathans for some time after 
the accession of Akbar. In the eighteenth century this area was 
included in the territory granted to the Nawab of Oudh. In 
1738 the governor of the sarkdrs of Benares, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, 
and ChunSr fell into disfavour and was replaced by Mansi 
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Ram, who had been in his employment. Mansi Rim was 
succeeded by his son, Balwant Singh, Raja of Benares, who 
rapidly extended his possessions and acquired the whole of 
the present District, except the fort at Chunir. At his death 
in 1770 the British compelled the Nawab to recognize the 
succession of Chet Singh, an illegitimate son of Balwant 
Singh. In 1775 the Nawib ceded sovereign rights to the 
British, who confirmed Chet Singh in full civil and criminal 
powers subject to the payment of a fixed revenue. Chet Singh 
refused certain demands made by Warren Hastings in 1871, 
and an attempt to arrest him led to an hneute at Benares. 
Hastings, who had come to Benares, had to fly to Chunar and 
collect troops, who defeated Chet Singh’s forces at Sikhar 
Patita and Latlfpur. Chet Singh took refuge in Bijaigarh, his 
stronghold on the Kaimurs, but again fled on the approach of 
the British. His estates were then conferred on Mahlp Nara- 
yan, a nephew of Balwant Singh. In 1788, owing to his mis- 
government, Mahip Nar 5 yan’s private estates, comprising Korh 
and Chakia, were separated from the rest of the District, which 
was brought under the ordinary administration. Its history 
is thenceforth a blank till the date of the Mutiny in 1857. 

At first only a Sikh guard had charge of the treasury at 
Mirzapur ; but after the outbreaks at Benares on the ist and 
at Jaunpur on the 5th of June, Colonel Pott arrived with part 
of the 47th Native Infantry. The Sikhs were called into 
Allahabad on the 8th; and next day, strong rumours of 
intended attacks by the rebels being current, all the officers, 
except Mr. Tucker, retired to Chunar. On the loth Mr. 
Tucker attacked and defeated the insurgents ; and on the 13th 
a detachment of the ist Madras Fusiliers arrived at Mirzapur* 
and destroyed Gaura, a stronghold of the river dacoits. In 
Bhadohi pargana^ Adwant Singh, head of the Thakurs, 
rebelled, but was captured and hanged. The Thakurs vowed 
vengeance, attacked Mr. Moore, Deputy-Superintendent of 
the Domains, at Pali factory, and on July 4 murdered him 
together with two planters, while endeavouring to make their 
escape. On June 26 the Banda and Fatehpur fugitives 
arrived and passed on to Allahabad. On August 11 the 
Dinapore mutineers entered the District, but were put to flight 
by three companies of the 5th Fusiliers, and left Mirzapur 
at once. Kuar Singh, the rebel zaminddr of Shahabad 
District, made an incursion on September 8 after his defeat 
at Arrah, but the people compelled him to pass on to 
Banda. On September 16, when the 50th Native Infantry 
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mutinied at Nagod, the officers and 200 faithful men marched 
through Rewah to Mirzapur. In January, 1858, Mr. Tucker 
led an expedition against Bijaigarh, drove the rebels across 
the Son, and re-established order, which was not again 
disturbed. 

Some interesting cave-dwellings have been discovered on the 
scarp of the Kaimurs, the walls of which are occasionally 
adorned with rude drawings of the chase, while stone imple¬ 
ments have been found on the floors ^ Curious stone images 
of bearded men, supposed to be relics of Bhar rule, are found 
in the north of the District. An interesting inscription of 
Lakhana Deva of Kanauj, dated in 1196, was dug up near 
Ahraura. The most striking memorials of Muhammadan 
rule occur in the great fort of Chunar, and the remains of 
ruined castles exist at various places on the Kaimurs. 

Mirzapur contains 7 towns and 4,257 villages. Popula¬ 
tion increased from 1872 to 1891, but the famine of 1896-7 
caused a decrease in the next decade. The numbers at the 
four enumerations were as follows : 1,015,826 (1872), 1,136,796 
(1881), 1,161,508 (1891), 1,082,430 (1901). There are five 
Mirzapur, Chunar, Robertsganj, Korh, and 
Chakia —each named from its head-quarters. The jjrincipal 
towns are the municipality of Mirzapur, the District head¬ 
quarters, which includes Bindhachal, and the ‘notified area’ 
of Chunar. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

1 Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Mirzapur 


2 

964 

332,340 

281 

- 10-7 

14,986 

Chunar . 

562 

2 

580 

176,533 

3*4 

- 4-9 

7.615 

Robertsganj , 

2,621 

2 

1,222 

221,717 

85 

- 8.3 

4,408 

Korh . 

396 

I 

1,076 

285,240 

720 

— 2.1 

9,662 

Chakia . 

474 


4*5 

66,601 

141 

- 6-1 

3.054 

District total 

5.*38 

7 

4 . 2 .S 7 

1,082,430 

207 

- 6.8 

38,725 


Of the total population 93 per cent, are Hindus, and nearly 
7 per cent. Musalmans. North of the Ganges the density of 
population is very high; but the large area of jungle and rock 
in the centre and south of the District reduces the density 

^ lournaly Asiatic Society of Bengal^ pt. lii, 1894, p. 21; Journal^ Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1899, p. 89. 
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elsewhere, and the Robertsganj tahsll is one of the most thinly 
populated tracts in the Provinces. The boundary between the 
tracts where Eastern Hind! and Bihari are spoken passes 
through the north of the District; but Eastern Hindi is the 
prevailing speech south of the Son. Bihari is spoken by about 
63 per cent, of the population, and Eastern Hindi by 36 per cent. 

The aboriginal tribes have largely given up their own tongues. 

The principal Hindu castes are: Brahmans, 153,000; Castes and 
Chamars (leather - workers and cultivators), 134,000; Ahlrs 
(graziers), 102,000 ; Kurmis (agriculturists), 64,000 ; Rajputs, 

42,000 ; Kewats (cultivators), 40,000 ; and Koirls (cultivators), 

40,000. The District also contains a number of aboriginal 
tribes similar to those of Chota Nagpur and Central India, the 
most important of which are the Kols, 27,000; Majhwars, 

21,000; Kharwars, 15,000; Bayars, 12,000; and CherQs, 

6,000. These are rapidly becoming Hinduized. Among 
Muhammadans the largest tribes and castes are: Julahas 
(weavers), 20,000 ; Shaikhs, 13,000 ; Behnas (cotton-carders), 

9,000; and Pathiins, 7,000. 'i’he high proportion of 71 per 
cent, of the total population are supported by agriculture, and 
only 4 per cent, by general labour. 

Out of 413 native Christians in 190T, Congregationalists Christian 
numbered 254 and members of the Anglican communion 93. *’™^ssions. 
I'hc London Mission commenced work at Mirzapur in 1837 
and at DudhT in 1862. In 1897 a hospital and dispensary 
were founded at Kachhwa. The Church Missionary Society 
has a small branch at Chunar. 

The soils and consequently the agricultural conditions of the General 
District present many diversities. In the Gangetic plain the con- 
usual loam and sandy and clayey soils are found, the first ditions. 
variety preponderating, and this area produces the ordinary 
crops—rice, gram, wheat, barley, and the millets. On the 
Vindhyan plateau the soil is a stiff and shallow red clay, giving 
only scanty crops, with generally two fallows intervening. 

Kodon^ a small millet, is the chief crop grown here. A 
remarkable strip of fertile country, however, stretches across the 
District between the Belan and the base of the Kaimurs. The 
western portion, like the rest of the plateau, suffers from the 
lack of facilities for irrigation ; but in the east the water-level 
rises, and large quantities of rice are grown, while even sugar¬ 
cane and poppy succeed. The broad valley of the Son has 
a light sandy soil. In the tract south of this river cultivation is 
practically confined to four places, the Son, Kon, DudhT, and 
Singraull valleys. Rice, kodon and other millets, wheat, and 
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oilseeds are the principal crops grown here. Cultivation is 
largely fluctuating, and, excluding fields round the homesteads, 
lands are only cultivated once in three years. The custom of 
firing the jungle borders to obtain fertile land is still practised. 

The tahslls of Korh and Chakia form part of the Benares 
Estate, and the former includes a number of villages owned 
by sub-proprietors called manzuriddrs or mukarrariddrs. 
Excluding a few large estates held by single persons, in some 
of which sub-proprietary rights exist, and pargana DudhI, 
the prevailing tenure is the ordinary pattlddri. The DudhI 
pargana is almost entirely managed as a Government estate, 
and proprietary rights exist only in a small portion. The 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in 
square miles:— 


Tahsti. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Mirzapur 

i,«S 5 

429 

4 .S 

4«3 

Chnnar.... 

562 

342 

36 

153 

Robertsganj . 

a,621 

» 55 * 

27 * 

»> 5 * 

Korh .... 


a.SO 

iia 

38 

Chakia .... 

4741 

109 

*7 

*4 

Total 

5.J38 

I,>85 

247 

853 


* These figures exclude the unsurveyed area south of the Son. 
t Agricultural statistics available for only 160 square miles. 


The principal food-crops, with their areas in the same year, 
were rice (163 square miles), gram (169), kodon (161), wheat 
(113), and barley (109). Bdjra^ jowdr^ and maize are also 
grown. Oilseeds (grown on 118 square miles), sugar-cane (10), 
and poppy (3), are of some importance. 

The system of crop records has only recently been intro¬ 
duced into the permanently settled Districts, and it is impos¬ 
sible to say whether cultivation is progressing or not, and what 
changes are taking place in agricultural methods. The changes, 
if any, have not been sufficiently important to attract attention. 
Advances are rarely made under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and only small amounts have been lent under the Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans Act, amounting to Rs. 82,000 during the ten 
years ending 1900, of which Rs. 51,000 was advanced in 
1896-7. 

The cattle bred locally are very inferior, and animals are 
imported from Bihar for the plough, from the Districts north 
of the Gogra for other agricultural work, and from Surguja for 
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use as pack-animals. The buffaloes of the District are of 
a better stamp, and supply milk and are used for hauling stone: 

Ponies are very inferior \ sheep and goats are largely kept, but 
no particular breeds are recognized. 

Excluding the Benares Domains, 108 square miles were Irrigation, 
irrigated in 1903-4, of which 56 were irrigated from wells, 31 
from tanks or jhlh^ and 22 from other sources. The Gangetic 
valley is supplied chiefly by wells and jhils. On the plateau 
wells are almost unknown except in the fertile strip below the 
Kaimurs. Tanks and embankments are the usual means for the 
storage and supply of water here, and are extensively used for 
rice cultivation. The artificial lakes at Karsota on the plateau 
and Gaharwargaon south of the Son are the most important of 
these works. South of the Son the number of embankments 
ajjproaches 900; but increased facilities for water-supply are 
still needed. 'I'he rivers are rarely used for irrigation; and 
there is only one .small canal, made about 1820 by the Raja of 
Benares, which supplies water from the Chandraprabha. 

The most important mineral product is building stone. Minerals, 
which is largely quarried in the north of the District, and 
exported as far as Calcutta. Millstones, curry-stones, boun¬ 
dary pillars, and fencing po.sts are also made. The quarries 
are Government property and a royalty is levied, which yields 
about I lakh annually. Iron ore is found in places and 
a little is worked by the aboriginal tribes for local use. Coal 
was formerly extracted south of the Son and carried on pack 
bullocks to the river steamers at Mirzapur, and as recently as 
1896 an unsuccessful attempt was made to work it again. 

Mica and iron pyrites are also found, but are not used. 

The District generally has few arts or industries, excluding Arts and 
those of the city of Mirzapur. Cane sugar is produced north manufac- 
of the Ganges, and palm sugar near Chunar. Iron vessels are 
made at Kachhwa, lacquered wooden toys at Ahraura^ and an 
inferior art jx)ttery at Chunar. The manufacture of indigo and 
weaving of tasar silk, which were formerly of some importance, 
have dwindled considerably; but the silkworm is still bred, 
and wild silk is also collected. South of the Son catechu 
is extracted in most villages. Mirzapur city is one of the most 
important centres of brass manufactures in the United Prov¬ 
inces. It also contains large industries turning out shellac, lac- 
dye, and woollen carpets, besides a cotton-spinning mill. 

The District exports stone, shellac, catechu, and other jungle Commerce, 
produce, carpets, brass and iron utensils, grain, oilseeds, 
spices (chiefly betel), and raw silk; and imports brass, iron and 
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copper, salt, cotton, and piece-goods. The chief channel for 
trade is now the railway, the Ganges being little used, except 
for the carriage of stone and fuel. Trade between the north 
and south of the District is carried entirely on pack-bullocks, 
and is decreasing owing to the establishment of markets 
outside the border. Mirzapur, Kachhwa, and Ahraura are 
the chief trading centres, while Chunar railway station is an 
important place for the export of stone. 

Railways The main line of the East Indian Railway passes through 

and roads. District a little distance south of the Ganges, and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand crosses the extreme north. There are 
1,025 miles of road, of which 148 are metalled. The latter 
are maintained by the Public Works department, but the cost 
of all but 69 miles is met from Local funds. I'he main lines 
are the grand trunk road north of the Ganges, with branches 
from Mirzapur city to several points on it, the great Deccan 
road, the road from Mirzapur to Jaunpur, and the roads from 
Mirzapur and Chunar to the south of the District. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on 123 miles. 

Famine. Local tradition tells of serious suffering in the northern parts 
of Mirzapur during the great famine of 1783 ; but the District 
has usually escaped the worst degrees of famine. In 1864 and 
1865 the rains were scanty and most of the rice crop perished, 
and revenue was freely suspended. In 1868 drought again 
caused distress, which deepened into famine in the southern 
part, though rain in September saved some of the late crops. 
Relief works were opened early in 1869, and provided work 
for all who came; but the forest tribes remained in their 
jungles, living on forest produce. A series of bad seasons 
caused distress in 1873, when nearly 44,000 head of cattle 
were lost owing to the failure of fodder and water, and small 
relief works were necessary. The great scarcity of 1877-8 was 
only slightly felt in this District. In 1896, however, the rain¬ 
fall was short for the second year in succession, and the late 
rice and the following spring crops were lost. The Vindhyan 
plateau and the tract south of the Son suffered most severely; 
but some distress was also felt in the area between the Ganges 
and the plateau. North of the river the high prices were the 
only inconvenience to the people. By June, 1897, there were 
48,000 persons on relief works and 23,000 in poorhouses or 
receiving gratuitous relief. The Maharaja of Benares spent 
1-8 lakhs on relief in his estates. 

District The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 

staff. Service, and by three Deputy-Collectors recruited in 
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India. The Deputy-Superintendent of the Family Domains 
of the Maharaja of Benares (see Benares Estate) has his 
head-quarters at Mirzapur, a tahsilddr is stationed at the head¬ 
quarters of each tahsU^ and there are two officers of the Opium 
department in the District. 

Civil justice is in the hands of a Munsif, a Sub-Judge, and Ovil 
the District Judge, the latter being also Sessions Judge. In 
the two iahslls of the Benares Estate all civil cases which are 
in any way connected with land, and all rent and revenue 
cases, are tried by the Maharaja’s courts with an appeal to the 
Deputy-Superintendent. The tract south of the Son is a separate 
non-regulation area, in which the tahsilddr of Robertsganj and 
the Collector and his Assistants have civil powers. Crime is 
light, especially in the jungle tracts. 

Up to 1830 Mirzapur formed part of Benares District, Land 
and most of it was thus permanently settled by 1795. A sur- revenue 
vey was carried out between 1839 and 1841, which was tration. 
followed by the preparation of a record-of-rights. The District 
was again surveyed between 1879 and 1882; and the old 
record-of-rights, which had been of an imperfect nature and 
had never been corrected, was thoroughly revised for the area 
included in the Gangetic valley. In the two tahslls belonging 
to the Benares Estate the Maharaja makes his own settle¬ 
ment with the subordinate proprietors. Pargana Dudhi was 
for many years entirely overlooked by the British administrators, 
and it thus escaped the permanent settlement. The Raja of 
Singrauh usurped the whole fargana, and complaints against 
his misgovernment led to its inspection in 1847. A formal 
inquiry was held, and it was declared to be the property of 
Government. A settlement was made in 1849-56, which was 
revised in 1871-5, 1886-7, and 1897-8. Proprietary rights in 
this pargana do not exist except in tappa (ionda Bajia, and 
the assessment is based on the number of ploughs maintained 
by the cultivators. 'Fhe area estimated to be cultivated by 
each plough is fixed, and the rates per plough vary in different 
villages. The village headmen or sapurddrs receive concessions 
for their own cultivation, and also a percentage on collections. 

The collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



i88o~i. 

1890-1. 

190Q-1. 


Land revenue 

8,56 

8,86 

9.6s 

8,44 

Total revenue 

11,71 

14,90 

16,28 

16,70 
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The towns include one municipality, Mirzapur, one 
* notified area,’ Chunar, and four places administered under 
Act XX of 1856. The District board administers local 
affairs beyond the limits of these. In 1903-4 the board had 
an income of i'2 lakhs, chiefly derived from local rates, a con¬ 
tribution from Provincial revenues, and ferries; while the 
expenditure was 1-3 lakhs, including Rs. 55,000 spent on roads 
and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 4 
inspectors, loi subordinate officers, and 1,446 constables 
distributed in 26 police stations, besides 195 municipal and 
town police, and 1,500 rural and road police. In 1903 
the District jail contained a daily average of 230 inmates. 
The Provincial reformatory is now located in the fort at 
Chunar. 

Mirzapur District takes a fairly high place as regards the 
literacy of its population, of whom 3-6 per cent. (7 males and 
0-3 females) could read and WTite in 1901. The number of 
public schools rose from 144 with 4,724 pupils in 1880-1 to 
231 with 9,334 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 197 
such schools with 7,914 pupils, including 291 girls, besides 
55 private schools with 1,560 pupils, of whom 168 were 
girls. Only 1,941 pupils in both descriptions of schools were 
receiving secondary education. Four of the public .schools are 
managed by Government and 115 by the District or municipal 
boards. Out of a total expenditure on education in 1903-4 of 
Rs. 91,000, Local funds supplied Rs. 47,000, and fees Rs. 8,000. 

There are ii hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo¬ 
dation for 75 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 102,000, including 1,200 in-patients, and 7,800 
operations were perforiried. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 24,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 34,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of population. Vac¬ 
cination is compulsory only in the municipality. 

(A. Shakespear, Selections from the Duncan Records^ Benares, 
1873; District Gazetteer^ 1883 [under revision]; G. Dale, 
Revision of Records in the Gangetic Valley^ Mirzapur District^ 
1887 ; W. Crooke and G. R. Dampier, A Note on the Tract of 
Country South of the River Son^ Mirzafur District^ 1894-) 

MirzSlpur Tahsil.—Western tahsil of Mirzapur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the iappasoi Upraudh, ChaurasI, 
Chhiyanve, and Kon of pargana Kantit, and taluka Majhwa of 
pargana Kaswar, and lying between 24° 36' and 25° 17' N. 
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and 82° 7' and 82° 50' E,, with an area of 1,185 square miles. 
Population fell from 372,015 in 1891 to 332,340 
the rate of decrease being the largest in the District. There 
are 964 villages and two towns, including Mirzapur, the 
District and tahsil head-quarters (population, 79,862). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903 -4 was Rs. 3,21,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 68,000. The density of population, 281 persons per 
square mile, is above the District average. Most of the tahsil 
is situated south of the Ganges, which forms part of the 
northern boundary and then cuts off a small portion on the 
north. The greater part of it is thus situated on the Vindhyan 
plateau, the southern portion of w^hich is drained by the Belan. 
In the extreme south-west the Kaimurs rise abruptly from the 
plateau. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 429 square 
miles, of which 45 were irrigated. Wells are the chief source 
of supply. 

Chun^ Tahsil.— Tahsil of Mirzax)ur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bhagwat, Karyat Sikhar, 
Ahraura, Chunar, Bhuili, and ialuka Saktesgarh of pargana 
Kantit, and lying between 24*^' 47' and 25^ 15' N. and 82° 42' 
and 83° 12' E., with an area of 562 square miles. Population 
fell from 185,582 in 1891 to 176,532 in 1901. There are 
580 villages and two towms: Ahraura (population, 11,328) 
and Chunar, the tahsil head-quarters (9,926). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,87,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 45,000. The density of population, 314 persons per 
square mile, is considerably above the District average. The 
Ganges divides the pargana of Karyat Sikhar on the north 
from the rest of the tahsil, which stretches away south to the 
middle of the Vindhyan plateau. In the west the scarp of the 
Vindhyas reaches almost to the Ganges, and scattered hills are 
found on the bank of that river; but in the east lies a broader 
stretch of level land. The Jirgo rises in the south of the 
tahsil, and flows north to join the great river near Chunar. 
The area under cultivation in 1903-4 w^as 242 square miles, of 
which 36 were irrigated. Wells supply more than half the 
irrigated area, and tanks most of the remainder. 

Robertsganj. —Southern tahsil oi Mirzapur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Barhar, Bijaigarh, Agorl, 
and Singrauli including DudhI, and lying between 23® 52' and 
24° 54' N. and 82° 32' and 83® 33' E., with an area of 2,621 
square miles. Population fell from 241,779 in 1891 to 221,717 
in 1901. There are 1,222 villages and two towns, neither of 
which has a population of 5,000. The demand for land 
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revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 64,000, and for cesses Rs. 24,000- 
This tahsil is situated entirely in the hilly country, and supports 
only 85 persons per square mile. About one-third of it lies 
in the Vindhyan plateau, which is drained to the west by 
the Belan, and is bounded on the south by the great rampart 
of the Kaimurs looking down on the valley of the Son. A 
fertile strip of moist land crosses the plateau between the Belan 
and the Kaimurs, and produces a great variety of crops. South 
of the Son lies a tangled mass of hills, covered with low scrub 
jungle, and interspersed by more fertile valleys and basins, in 
which cultivation is possible. Pargana Dfidhl is managed as 
a Government estate, and proprietary rights exist in only one 
tappci^ The whole tract south of the Son is non-regulation, and 
is administered under special rules suitable to the primitive 
character of its inhabitants. Agricultural statistics are main¬ 
tained only for an area of 654 square miles, of which 255 were 
under cultivation in 1903-4, and 27 were irrigated. Dams 
and embankments are the chief means of irrigation. 

Korh (or Bhadohl).—North-western tahsil of Mirzapur 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with pargiUia Bhadohl, 
lying between 25° 9' and 25^^ 32' N. and 82^ 14' and 82° 
45' E., with an area of 396 square miles. Population fell 
from 291,218 in 1891 to 285,240 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the lowest in the District. There are 1,076 villages 
and one town, Gopiganj (population, 4,005). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,73,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 12,000. Korh lies entirely north of the Ganges and is 
very thickly populated, the density being 720 persons per 
square mile. Its northern boundary is formed by the Barna 
river. The tahsil forms part of the Benares Estate, and is 
a uniform plain, highly cultivated and well w^ooded, with but 
little waste or jungle. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 
was 250 square miles, of which 112 w^ere irrigated, almost 
entirely from w'ells. 

Chakia.—Nordi-eastern of Mirzapur District, UntteeP- 

ProvineeSy belonging to the Benares State and conterminous 
with pargana Kera Mangraur, and lying between 24° 56' and 
25° 15' N. and 83° 13' and 83® 25' E., with an area of 474 
.square miles. Population fell from 70,914 in 1891 to 66,601 
in 1901. There are 415 villages, but no town. The density 
of population, 141 persons per square mile, is below the 
District average. Chakia stretches from the Gangetic valley 
to the centre of the Vindhyan plateau, and the greater part lies 
on the latter. The northern portion is a fertile level plain pro- 
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ducing rice ; but the plateau is a waste expanse of hill and 
jungle, most of which forms a game preserve. The southern 
portion is usually known as the Naugarh taluka. The Karam- 
NASA and its tributary the Chandraprabha drain the iahslly 
flowing from south to north. Agricultural records are main¬ 
tained for only 160 square miles, of which 109 were under 
cultivation in 190-3-4, and 27 square miles were irrigated, 
almost entirely from wells. The whole iahsil is held free of 
revenue. 

Ahraura. —Town in the Chunar iahsii of Mirzapur T>istrict, 
United Provinces, situated in 25^ i' N. and 83° 3' E., 12 miles 
south-east of Chundr. Population (1901), 11,328. Ahraura 
was formerly an important trade centre, being the most 
southerly limit of cart traffic on the road from the railway to 
the south of the District and to Surguja State. Besides the 
through trade, which has fallen off owing to the establishment 
of other markets, there arc local industries in sugar-making 
and the manufacture of lacquered toys. Tasar or W'ild silk 
was formerly woven here ; but this industry is almost extinct, 
though silk thread is still made. The town contains a dis¬ 
pensary and two .schools. It is adnimi.stered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an annual income of about Ks. 4,000. A short 
distance away, in the village of Belkhara, is an inscription of 
Lakhana Deva, the last king of Kanauj, which, though dated in 
1196, completely ignores the conquest by the Muhammadans 
a few years earlier \ 

ChunSLr Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, in Mirzapur District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 7' 
N. and 82° 54' E., on the right bank of the Ganges and on the 
East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 9,926. Tradition 
assigns a high antiquity to the fort of Chunar. Bhartrinath, 
brother of the half-historic Vikramaditya of Ujjain, is said to 
have chosen this solitary wooded rock overhanging the Ganges 
as the site of his hermitage. In the early Muhammadan 
period a Hindu, named Prithwi Ra)a, possessed the fortress, 
and after his death it was seized by the Musalmans. A mutilated 
slab over the gateway, however, commemorates its recovery 
from the invaders. It again fell into the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, though the actual command of the fort remained in 
the hands of the Bahelias till it became British. Sher Khan Sur, 
afterwards Sher Shah, obtained Chunar by marriage with the 
daughter of a local chief; and in the struggles between Pathan 
and Mughal the fort was of great importance as the key to 
‘ Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xi, p. 128. 
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Bengal and Bihar. It was captured by Humayun in 15371 
and recaptured shortly after by Sher Shah. In 1575 Akbar’s 
armies took the place, which remained in the power of the 
Mughals till the eighteenth century, when it fell into the hands 
of the Nawab of Oudh. The British troops under Major 
Munro attacked it without success in 1763 ; but it came into 
our possession after the battle of Buxar in the following year. 
After Raja Chet Singh’s outbreak in 1781, Warren Hastings 
retired to Chunar, where a force was collected under Major 
Popham, which expelled Chet Singh from his strongholds in 
the neighbourhood. Hastings was fond of the situation and 
climate of Chunar, and his residence is still standing. The 
fort was used for some time as a place of confinement for state 
prisoners, and was garrisoned up to 1890. I'he Provincial 
reformatory for juvenile offenders in the United Provinces is 
now located here. 

The fort is built on an outlier of the Vindhyan range, a sand¬ 
stone rock jutting into the Ganges and deflecting the river to 
the north. It lies nearly north and south, 800 yards long, 133 
to 300 broad, and 80 to 175 feet above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding country. The circumference of the walls is about 
2,400 yards. The present fortifications were for the most part 
constructed by the Musalmans, apparently from materials 
obtained by pulling down still older Hindu buildings. The 
town lies immediately north of the fort in the angle between 
the Jirgo and the Ganges, and contains a dispensary and a 
branch of the Church Missionary Society. Close by is the tomb 
of Shah K^im SulairaanT, a saint whose piety was clearly 
established, when he was carried prisoner to Delhi, by his fetters 
dropping off each evening at the time of prayer. His cap and 
turban are still shown at his tomb, and w^hen gently rubbed by 
one of his disciples pour out a divine influence ^ 

Chunar was a municiiDality from 1868 to 1904, and during 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged about Rs. 7,000. I'he income in 1903-4 w^as 
R^. 13,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 8,000), And the 
expenditure was Rs. 12,000. Its constitution has now been 
changed to that of a ‘ notified area.’ 7 "he town has little trade, 
but some inferior art pottery with debased European patterns 
is produced here. There is a iahsili school, and the munici¬ 
pality aids three schools attended by 246 pupils. 

MirzSLpur City.—Head-quarters of Mirzapur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 25® 9' N. and 82° 35' E., on the 
^ Crooke, Popular Rtligion of Nortkeru India, p. 118. 
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right bank of the Ganges, and on the East Indian Railway, 
509 miles from Calcutta and 891 from Bombay, and connected 
by short branches with the grand trunk road. The popula¬ 
tion (including Bindhachal) has fluctuated considerably. The 
numbers at the four enumerations were as follows : 67,274 
(1872), 85,362 (1881), 84,130 (1891), 79,862 (1901). 

The earliest mention of Mirzapur is by TiefTenthaler between 
176c and 1770, who refers to it as a mart on the Ganges. Its 
importance increased rapidly towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and during the first half of the nineteenth century 
it was the most important trading centre in Upper India. 
Although the District was not separated from Benares till 1830, 
the town became the head-quarters of a Judge-Magistrate as 
early as 1788, and contained an important custom-house. The 
cotton of the Deccan and Central India was brought here on 
pack-bullocks and the grain of the Doab in country boats, to 
be carried by river to Calcutta; while sugar, piece-goods, and 
metals were brought up stream for distribution. As the trade 
of the place depended largely on its position at the highest 
point on the Ganges reached by large steamers, the opening of 
the East Indian Railway as far as the Jumna opposite Alla¬ 
habad in 1864 marked the first step in its decline. The town 
has a handsome river-front lined with stone ghats or landing- 
places, and possesses numerous mosques, temples, and dwelling- 
houses of the wealthier merchants, with highly decorated 
facades and richly carved balconies and door frames. The 
civil station stretches eastwards along the river. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the usual District staff, of the Deputy-Superintendent 
of the Family Domains (Benares Estate), of two Opium 
officers, and also of the London Mission. There are male and 
female hospitals and a town hall, besides the usual public 
offices. Mirzapur has been a municipality since 1867. During 
the ten yearsending 1901 the income and exp)enditure averaged 
about Rs. 62,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 83,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 69,000) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 67,000, including conservancy (Rs. 19,000), public safety 
(Rs. 12,000), administration and collection (Rs. 11,000), and 
public works (Rs. 10,000). A drainage scheme to cost 3*2 
lakhs has recently been undertaken. The small town of Bin¬ 
dhachal, a few miles south-west of the city, is included within 
municipal limits. It contains the celebrated shrine of Vin- 
dhyeshwari or Vindhyabasini, which is annually visited by large 
crowds of pilgrims from Central and Southern India. In 
former years the goddess was especially venerated by the Thags 
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(thugs). Close to Bindhachal are found extensive ruins 
believed to be those of Pampapura, the ancient city of the 
Bhars. Bindhachal contains a dispensary. While Mirzapur no 
longer holds its former importance as a centre of commerce, it 
still absorbs the greater part of the trade of the District. It is 
also the seat of the largest brass industry in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, as far as the production of domestic vessels is concerned. 
There are eighty factories for the preparation of shellac from 
stick lac found in the jungles of the south of the District or 
imported, which give employment to about 4,000 workmen. 
Mirzapur is celebrated for the woollen carpets produced here, 
and six of the largest factories employ 700 to 800 hands. There 
is also a cotton-spinning mill, which employed 560 workers in 
1903. The principal schools are the ordinary District and 
town schools, and a school and orphanage supported by the 
London Mission; the municipality maintains six and aids 
fifteen other schools, attended by 881 pupils. • 

Jaunpur District.—North-western District of the Benares 
■ Division, United Provinces, lying between 25° 24' and 26° 12' 
N. and between 82° 7' and 83° 5' E., with an area of 1,551 
square miles. In shape it is an irregular triangle, with the 
southern boundary as base, and the eastern and western boun¬ 
daries running up to a blunt apex in the north. The boundaries 
are formed—on the south by Allahabad, Mirzapur, and Benares; 
on the east by Ghazipur and Azamgarh; on the north by 
Sultanpur \ and on the west by Sultanpur and Partabgarh. 
Jaunpur District forms part of the Gangetic plain, but is slightly 
irregular in contour, with a series of undulating slopes. This 
apparent diversity of surface is increased by the occurrence of 
lofty mounds often covered with groves, which mark the sites 
of ruined or deserted towns, the relics of a forgotten race, or 
the demolished forts of the modern inhabitants. The entire 
area is very highly cultivated, and the village sites are small 
and scattered about at short intervals. While the country is 
well wooded, the trees are seldom planted together in groves. 
The District is divided into two unequal parts by the sinuous 
channel of the Gumti, a tributary of the Ganges, which flows 
past the capital city, and cuts off one-third of the area to the 
north-east. It is a considerable river and is crossed by a fine 
old stone bridge at Jaunpur, and by a railway bridge two miles 
lower down. The Gumti is liable to great and sudden floods. 
While its ordinary rise seldom exceeds 15 feet, it rose 23 J feet 
in fourteen days in September, 1871, and was 37 feet above its 
dry-season level. There are no streams of importance north of 
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the Gumtl; but it receives the Sai from the south, and a 
smaller affluent, called the Pili Nadi. The Barna divides 
Mirzapur from Jaunpur and has a small tributary, called the 
Basuhi. 

Jaunpur exposes nothing but Gangetic alluvium, in which Geology. 
kankar or calcareous limestone and saline efflorescences are the 
only minerals found. 

The flora of the District does not differ from that of the Botany. 
Gangetic plain generally. The mango, mahud^ shisham {Dai- 
hergia Sissoo\ various figs, and the babul {Acacia arabica) are 
the commonest trees. A weed called rasni or baisurai{Pluchea 
lanceolata\ which grows in light soil, is of some hindrance to 
cultivation. 

Owing to the density of the population and the absence of Fauna, 
forests or waste lands, wild animals are scarce, and include only 
a few wolves in the ravines of the Gumtl and Sai, an occasional 
nilgai^ and small' animals. Geese, duck, and quail are the com¬ 
monest wild-fowl, and fish are found abundantly in the rivers 
and small jhils. 

The climate of Jaunpur is moister, and the temperature more Climate 
equable, than in most Districts of the United Provinces. In 
January the temperature ranges from about 50° to about 75®, 
and in May and June from 80^ to 110°. 

The average annual rainfall is 42 inches, the amount being Rainfall, 
almost the same in all parts of the District. While varia¬ 
tions occur from year to year, extreme failures are very 
uncommon. 

The earliest traditions connected with the District point to History, 
its occupation by the aboriginal Bhars and Soeris. In the later 
Hindu period it contained several places of importance, chief 
among which was Zafarabad, then known as Manaich. This 
place has recently been identified as the fort of Munj, captured 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1019. The rule of the Musalmans 
was not, however, established at that time, and tow^ards the 
close of the eleventh century the District was included in the 
new Rathor kingdom of Kanauj. When Muhammad Ghori 
commenced his victorious march against Jai Chand of Kanauj, 
the latter sent his vast treasures to the fort of Asm, which was 
also probably situated near Zafarabad, and after Jai Chand^s 
death in 1194 the Muhammadans penetrated through this place 
to Benares. The magnificent temples of the Rlthor kings 
were plundered and overthrown, and although Hindu governors 
were recognized, they paid allegiance to the king of Delhi. In 
1321 Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak appointed his son, Zafar Khan, 
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governor, and thirty-eight years later, in 1359, Flroz Shah 
Tughlak founded the city of Jaunpur. A eunuch, named 
Malik Sarwar, who had held important posts at the court of 
Delhi, was appointed Wazir in 1389 with the title of Khwdja-i- 
Jahan. A few years later, in 1394, the administration of all 
Hindustan, from Kanauj to Bihar, was placed in his charge, so 
that he might reduce the turbulence of the Hindus, and he 
assumed the title of Sultan-ush-Shark, or King of the East. 
The ambitious eunuch had hardly succeeded in his task when 
he declared his own independence, the revolt being rendered 
easier by Timur’s invasion, which destroyed the last semblance 
of the authority of the kings of Delhi. Timur, on his departure 
from India, granted large jdgtrs to Khizr Khan, and Khwaja-i- 
Jahan materially strengthened his position by adopting Khizr 
Khan’s nephew, Karanphul, as his son and heir. The dynasty 
thus founded ruled at Jaunpur for nearly a century, and proved 
formidable rivals to the sovereigns of Delhi. Khwaja-i-Jahan 
died in 1399, and was succeeded by Karanphul under the title 
of Mubarak Shah. An attempt was made by Ikbal Khan, de 
facto ruler of Delhi, to crush the rising power, but without 
success. Mubarak Shah died in 1401 and was succeeded by 
his brother, Ibrahim Shah, who, like his successors, was a 
builder of magnificent mosques and a patron of learning. In 
1407 Ibrahim achieved his desire and took Kanauj, Sambhal, 
and Baran (Bulandshahr). He was approaching Delhi when 
news came that Muzaffar Shah (I) of Gujarat had defeated 
Hoshang Shah of Malwa, and had designs on Jaunpur. Ibrahim 
therefore withdrew, giving up his new acquisitions of Sambhal 
and Baran. By 1414, Khizr Khan acquired the supreme 
power at Delhi. Ibrahim was thus for a time free from danger 
in that quarter, and set out in 1427 to attack Kalpi, but was 
opposed by Mubarak Shah, who had succeeded Khizr Khan in 
1421. He made another unsuccessful attempt in 1432, and also 
invaded Bengal and other adjoining territory. Ibrahim died in 
1440, and was succeeded by his son Mahmud, who was 
allowed by the king of Malwa to attack Kalpi in 1444, in order 
to punish an impious governor. Mahmud attempted to retain 
this fief, but was compelled to resign it. He then sacked 
Chunar and laid waste Orissa, and in 1452 advanced to Delhi 
during the absence of Bahlol Lodi, who had ascended the 
throne a year earlier. Bahlol returned and Mahmud retired ; 
but a few years later hostilities again broke out and continued 
till Mahmud’s death in 1459. His eldest son, Muhammad 
Shah, was killed after a few months and was succeeded by 
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another son called Husain Shah. For some years Husain con¬ 
fined his incursions to Orissa, or to Bundelkhand and Bagheh 
khand; but at length he too undertook to invade Delhi, 
and lost his kingdom in the venture. The first expedition 
took place in 1473, and during the next few years fortune 
inclined now to one side and now to the other. In 1480, 
however, Husain was twice defeated in the Central Doab, 
and Jaunpur fell. Husain maintained hostilities in various 
directions, and in 1487 recovered Jaunpur for a time, but was 
soon driven out again, and Barbak Shah, son of Bahlol, became 
governor. Bahlol died in 1489 and was succeeded by his son, 
Sikandar ; Barbak Shah also claimed the throne, and was de¬ 
feated, but restored to his governorship. Revolts continued, 
and Husain Shah made a final effort about 1496, but was 
repelled and died a few years later. When Ibrahim, last of the 
Lodls, was defeated and killed by Babar at Panipat in 1526, 
Bahadur Khan, the governor of Bihar and Jauni)ur, asserted 
his independence ; but after the fall of Agra and Delhi, Babar 
sent his son Humayun eastward. The Mughal rule was not, 
however, firmly established, and the Pathans under Sher Shah 
and his successors governed the country for a time. On the 
revival of Mughal power, Jaunpur fell before Akbar’s general in 
1559, and remained in the Mughal empire till its break up, 
though rebellions took place soon after the capture of the city. 
At the reorganization of the empire in 1575 Allahabad became 
the capital of the province in which Jaunpur was included. 
Nothing worthy of note occurred in connexion with this Dis¬ 
trict until 1722, when it passed to the Nawab of Oudh. Some 
years later it was granted to Mansa Ram, founder of the 
Benares Estate ; and it remained in the possession of his 
family, with the exception of the fort of Jaunpur, though the 
Bangash Nawab of Farrukhabad nominated a governor about 
1750, after defeating the Nawab of Oudh. The District was 
ceded to the British in 1775, of the province of 

Benares. 

From that time nothing occurred which calls for notice till 
the date of the Mutiny. On June 5, 1857, news of the Benares 
revolt reached Jaunpur. The sepoys of the treasury guard at 
once mutinied and shot their own officers, as well as the Joint 
Magistrate. They then marched off to Lucknow without 
molesting the other Europeans, who made good their escape 
to Benares. The District continued in a state of complete 
anarchy till the arrival of the Gurkha force from Azamgarh on 
September 8. The civil officials then returned to Jaunpur, and 
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the police stations were re-established \ but the north and west 
of the District remained in rebellion. In November, owing to 
the active levies made by Mahdl Hasan, who styled himself 
N^im of Jaunpur, most of the surrounding country was lost 
again. But in February, 1858, the rebels of the north and west 
were defeated and dispersed; and in May the last smouldering 
embers of disaffection were stifled by the repulse of the insur¬ 
gent leader, Jurhl Singh, from Machhlishahr at the hands of the 
people themselves. 

The magnificent buildings of the Shark! kings at Jaunpur, 
and the earlier buildings of Zafarabad, were partly constructed 
from the remains of Hindu temples, none of which has re¬ 
mained intact. A few inscriptions exist in them, and a copper¬ 
plate grant of Gobind Chand, king of Kanauj, has been found 
in the District. 

Jaunpur contains 7 towns and 3,152 villages. Population 
has varied. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows: 1,025,961 (1872), 1,209,663 (1881), 1,264,949 (1891), 
1,202,920 (1901). It is probable that the enumeration of 1872 
was imperfect; between 1891 and 1901 the District suffered 
from a succession of bad seasons. There are five tahsiis— 
Jaunpur, Mariahu, Machhlishahr, KUutahan, and Kira- 
KAT —each named from its head-quarters except Khutahan, 
which has its head-quarters at Shahganj. 'Fhe only munici¬ 
pality is Jaunpur city, the District capital. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901:— 
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5»049 

Machhlishahr. 

344 

2 

610 

233,431 

679 

- 4-6 

5,494 

Khutahan ' . 

362 

I 

700 

269,438 

744 

- 6.1 

7.542 

Kirakat . 

244 

I 


187,128 

767 

- 7-2 

7.497 

District total 

I,.^51 

7 

3.152 

1,202,920 

776 

- 4-9 

32.4.^° 


Hindus form nearly 91 per cent, of the total, and Musal- 
mans 9 per cent. The density of population is high in all 
parts of the District. About 81 per cent, of the population 
speak Eastern Hindi and 15 per cent. Bihari, the boundary 
between these languages passing through the north-east of the 
District. 
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The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Chamars Castes and 
(leather-workers and labourers), 182,000 \ Ahirs (graziers and 
agriculturists), 173,000; Brahmans, 146,000; Rajputs, 101,000; 

KoirTs (cultivators), 49,000; and Kurmis (agriculturists), 

46,000. The aboriginal Bhars still number as many as 25,000. 

Among Musalmans may be mentioned the Julahas (weavers), 

28,000; Shaikhs, 18,000; Pathans, 13,000; and Behnas 
(cotton-carfl6fSy,'"ii,ooo. Agriculture supports as many as 77 
per cent, of the total population, and general labour less than 
2 per cent. Rajputs own more than a third of the land, and 
Brahmans, Saiyids, Shaikhs, and Banias are also large land¬ 
holders. High castes also hold as tenants a rather greater 
proportion than the low castes. The inhabitants of this 
District supply considerable numbers of emigrants to Assam, 
the Eastern Districts of Bengal, and the colonies. 

There were only sixty-two native Christians in the District Christian 
in 1901. Of these, forty-seven belonged to the Anglican com- 
munion and eight were Methodists. The Church Missionary 
Society opened a branch at Jaunpur in 1833. There has been 
a Wesleyan Mission at Shahganj since 1879, and a Zanana 
Mission at Jaunpur since 1890. 

The District being permanently settled, accurate details are General 
not available as to the distribution of the various classes 

turai con- 

soil. Generally speaking, light sandy soil is found near the ditions. 
banks of the rivers, especially the Sai and Gumti. The sand 
gradually changes to a very fertile loam which, however, 
requires constant irrigation; and, lastly, clay is found remote 
from the rivers. The largest clay tracts in which the best rice 
can be grown are found in the north and the south-west. The 
District is very highly cultivated, and there are no extensive 
areas of waste land, except a few usar plains in the Khutahan 
tahsil. The Gumti and Sai frequently flood the low-lying land 
in their beds ; but the loss is not serious, and the chief danger 
to agriculture is the liability of the spring crops to suffer from 
rust in a wet winter. 

The usual tenures existing in the permanently settled tract Chief agri- 

of the United Provinces are found, za?ninddri tnahdls being the 

o statistics 

commonest. The mahdls are, however, frequently complex : and princi- 
that is, a single mahdl^ instead of forming a single village crops. 
{mauza) or part of a mauza^ includes several mauzas or parts of 
mauzas. There are a few talukddri estates ; but the talukddrs 
are here known as peshkashdars^ and the under-proprietors 
as farotars. Most of these estates were originally grants for 
the maintenance of the Jaunpur garrison. The main agri- 

id 2 
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cultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square 
miles:— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

^Cultivable 

waste. 

Jaunpur , 

280 

192 

125 

29 

Mariahu 

321 

212 

116 

39 

Machhlishahr 

344 

205 

106 

50 

Khutahan . • 

362 

228 

129 

50 

Kirakat 

244 

161 

95 

27 

Total 

1. 5 . 5 1 

998 

57 * 

*95 


The staple food-crops are barley, covering 303 square miles, 
or 28 per cent, of the net cultivated area, rice (251), peas and 
?nasur (137), and maize (124). d he Jaunpur variety of maize is 
especially noted throughout the Provinces. Gram, wheat, arhar^ 
W2vdr^ and the smaller millets are also largely grown. Sugar¬ 
cane is an extremely valuable crop, and was grown on 53 square 
miles in 1903-4, while hemp {san) covered 14 square miles. 
Oilseeds, indigo, poppy, and tobacco cover smaller areas. 

When the District was first acquired in 1775 there were 
large areas of waste. Mr. Duncan, who carried out the perma¬ 
nent settlement, gave special facilities for breaking up waste, 
and also encouraged the growth of sugar-cane and introduced 
indigo, poppy, and potatoes. I'he result was a speedy increase 
in the cultivated area. During the last sixty years, however, 
the area under cultivation has increased by only 4 per cent., 
and the chief change recently has been the rise in the area 
double-cropped. Indigo is declining rapidly, as in most parts 
of the Provinces; and the area sown is now only 5 square 
miles, or less than a quarter of what it was twenty years ago. 
Maize and rice are more largely grown than formerly in the 
autumn, and wheat in the spring harvest. In adverse seasons 
loans under the Agriculturists' Loans Act are taken, but 
advances under the Land Improvement Act are very rare. The 
total of loans from 1891 to 1900 amounted to only a lakh, of 
which Rs. 30,000 w^as advanced in 1896-7. Very small 
advances have been made since. 

The cattle of the District are inferior, and the best animals 
are imported. A Government bull was once kept, and its 
services were eagerly sought for. The ponies are also of a 
poor stamp, but are largely used as pack animals. Sheep and 
goats are of the ordinary type. 

Out of 571 square miles irrigated in 1903-4, wells supplied 
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442 square miles, tanks or jhils 126, and other sources 3. The 
area irrigated from tanks or jhih is probably understated, as 
every pond is used for irrigating the late rice. Water is raised 
from wells in a leathern bucket by bullocks or men, except in 
the extreme north, where the water-level is so high that a lever 
can be used. Excellent wells can be made without brick 
linings, which will last from one to ten years. The tanks are 
sometimes artificial, but are all of small size ; the swing-basket 
worked by four or eight persons is usually employed to raise 
water from tanks and jkils. 

Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in all the upland Minerals, 
parts of the District, and is used for metalling roads and for 
making lime. 

Sugar-refining is the most important industry in the District. Arts and 
A little coarse cotton cloth is made in many places for local 
use. The manufacture of indigo still continues, but on a very 
small scale since the introduction of synthetic indiga Jaunpur 
city is celebrated for the manufacture of scents, and also pro¬ 
duces a little pai)ier-mache work. 

The 1 listrict being almost entirely devoted to agriculture, its Commerce, 
trade is confined to raw materials and food-stuffs. Sugar, food- 
grains, scent, and oilseeds form the chief exports ; and salt, 
piece-goods, metals, and spices are inqiorted. Jaunpur city, 

Shahganj, and Mungra Badshahpur are the chief trade centres. 

The loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Railways 
Benares through Fyzabad to Lucknow traverses the District 
from south to north, while the main line of the same railway 
crosses the south-west corner. A branch from Zafarabad to 
Phaphamau on the Ganges is now under construction, which 
will give access to Allahabad. Shahganj is connected with 
Azamgarh, and Jaunpur city with Gh^ipur, by branches of the 
Bengal and North-lVestcrn Railway. 

The District is well supplied with roads, the length of w'hich 
is 586 miles. Of the total, 186 miles are metalled and are 
maintained by the Public Works department, but the cost of 
all but 45 miles is met from Local funds. An excellent system 
of metalled roads radiates from Jaunpur city to Allahabad, 

Fyzabad, Azamgarh, Benares, and Mirzapur. Avenues of trees 
are maintained on 229 miles. 

Jaunpur has usually escaped from famine, owing to the Famine, 
rarity of complete failure of the rains. No details are available 
for the famines of 1770 and 1783, but the pressure of high 
prices was felt in 1803-4. The disastrous seasons of 1837-8 
and 1860-1 hardly affected this District, and even in 1868 
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the threatened famine was averted by heavy rain in September. 
The famines of 1873-4 and 1877-8 also pressed very lightly. 
In 1896-7, however, the District suffered severely. Heavy 
rain had damaged the crops in 1894, and in the two following 
years the rainfall was deficient, so that the important late rice 
crop failed. Relief works were opened and advances were 
given for the construction of wells \ but the first fall of rain in 
June, 1897, ended the famine. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service (when available), and by five Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. A tahsilddr is stationed at the head¬ 
quarters of each tahsil. 

There are two District Munsifs, a Subordinate Judge, and 
a District Judge for civil work. The Court of Sessions hears 
the sessions cases of Basti District as well as those of Jaunpur. 
Owing to the pressure on the soil, disputes about cultivation, 
proprietary rights, and irrigation are common, and sometimes 
lead to serious riots; but the worst kinds of crime, such as 
murder and dacoity, are not very prevalent. Female infanti¬ 
cide was found by Mr. Duncan to be rife in 1789, and on the 
passing of an Act for its repression in 1870 a large number of 
persons were proclaimed \ but all have since been exempted, 
and the practice is believed to be extinct. 

Though a Judge-Magistrate was placed in charge of an area 
corresponding to the present District as early as 1795, ^be 
revenue administration was not separated from that of Benares 
till 1818. Prom its acquisition in 1775 ibe District was in 
charge of the Raja of Benares till 1788, when Mr. Duncan, the 
Resident, commenced a settlement which was made permanent 
in 1795. Default in the payment of revenue, and the turbu¬ 
lence of the population of this part of the huge District of 
Benares, led to the formation of a Deputy Collectorate of 
Jaunpur in 1818, which soon became a separate District. In 
1820 a large tract of what is now the Azamgarh District was 
placed under the Collector of Jaunpur, but part of it was 
removed in 1823 and the rest in 1830. There have been a 
few other smaller changes. The revenue demand fixed by 
Mr. Duncan on the present area amounted to iii lakhs, 
rising to 11-3 lakhs. It has since increased to 12-5 lakhs, 
owing to the inclusion of land not previously assessed. The 
permanent settlement included no detailed record-of-rights and 
was not based on a survey; and maps and records were not 
prepared till between 1839 and 1841. In 1849 the rent pay¬ 
able by the farotars to the peshkashddrs was for the first time 
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determined and recorded. The whole of the records prepared 
in 1841 were destroyed in the Mutiny of 1857, and when order 
was restored an attempt was made to prepare them afresh. 
The new record was completed in 1867, but was soon found 
to be incorrect and inadequate. A fresh revision was, therefore, 
made between 1877 and 1886, based on a resurvey. The 
usual village papers are now prepared annually as in the rest 
of the Provinces. The incidence of land revenue is Rs. 1*4 
per acre, varying from R. i to Rs. 2*2 in different parts of the 
District. Collections on account of land revenue and revenue 
from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900 -I. 

*903-4- 

Land revennc 

12,40 

12,20 

•3,63 

• 2.74 

Total revenue 

15,03 

• 6.49 

20,3, 

‘y.36 


Jaunpur City is the only municipality, but six towns are Local self- 
administered under Act XX of 1856. The District board Sove"i- 
manages local affairs outside the limits of these, and in 1903-4 
had an income and expenditure of i.i lakhs, chiefly derived 
from local rates. The expenditure included Rs. 60,000 on 
roads and buildings. 

There are 1 7 police stations; and the District Super- Police and 
intendent of police has a force of 3 inspectors, 83 subordinate 
officers, and 350 constables, besides 163 municipal and town 
police, and 1,954 rural and road police. 'I’he District jail 
contained a daily average of 231 inmates in 1903. 

The District takes a low position as regards the literacy of Education, 
its population, of whom 2-7 (5-4 males and o-i females) per 
cent, could read and write in 1901. Musalmans are distinctly 
more advanced in this respect than Hindus, 4-2 per cent, being 
literate. The number of public schools ro.se from 148 with 5,546 
students in 1880-1 to 164 with 7,320 pupils in 1900-1. In 
1903-4 there were 199 .such schools with 8,862 pupils, of whom 
169 were girls, besides 114 private schools with 1,792 pupils. 

Only 1,623 pupils were in classes beyond the primary stage. 

I'wo of the public schools were managed by Government, and 
138 by the District and municipal boards. Out of a total 
expenditure on education of Rs. 40,000, Local funds con¬ 
tributed Rs. 30,000 and fees Rs. 8,000. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation Hospitals 
for 53 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
75,000, including 400 in-patients, and 3,000 operations were 
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performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 8,000, which was 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 37,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of popu¬ 
lation. Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of 
Jaunpur. 

(District Gazetteer, 1884 [under revision] ; P. C. Wheeler, 
Report on Revision of Records in Jaunpnr^ 1886; A. Fiihrer, 
The Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpnr^ 1889.) 

Jaunpur Tahsll. —Head-quarters tahsll of Jaunpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargana of Haveli Jaunpur 
and tappas Saremau, Rarl, Zafarabad, Karyat Dost, and Kha- 
praha, and lying between 25° 37' and 25° 54' N. and 82° 24' 
and 82° -52' E., with an area of 280 square miles. Population 
fell from 278,482 in 1891 to 269,131 in 1901. There are 711 
villages and two towns, including Jaunpur City, the District 
and tahsll head-quarters (population, 42,771). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,39,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 43,000. The density of population, 961 persons per square 
mile, is the highest in the District. 'Phe sinuous course of the 
Gumti winds through the centre of the tahsll^ while the Sai 
crosses the western portion and then forms the southern 
boundary. There is a considerable area of sandy soil, and 
ravines furrow the ground near the rivers. 'J'he area under 
cultivation in 1903-4 was 192 square miles, of which 125 were 
irrigated, almost entirely from wells. 

Mariahu. —Southern tahsll of Jaunpur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargana of Mariahu and tappas 
Barsatln and Gopalpur, and lying between 25° 24' and 25° 44' 
N. and 82° 24'and 82^44' E., with an area of 321 square 
miles. Population fell from 253,402 in 1891 to 243,792 in 
1901. There are 676 villages and only one town, Mariahu, 
the tahsll head-quarters (population, 3,626). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,21,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 44,000. The density of population, 759 persons per square 
mile, is slightly below the District average. Mariahu is divided 
into two nearly equal portions by the Basuhl river, while the 
Sai and Barna form its north-eastern and southern boundaries. 
The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 212 square miles, 
of which 116 were irrigated. There are about 1,200 small 
tanks; but wells are by far the most important source of 
irrigation. 

Machhlishahr Tahsll.—South-western tahsll of Jaunpur 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
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Ghiswa, Mungra, and Garwara, and lying between 25° 30' and 
25° 55' N. and 82'’ 7' and 82® 28' E., with an area of 344 
square miles. This area is exclusive of an enclave belonging 
to Partabgarh District. Population fell from 244,677 in 1891 
to 233,431 in 1901. There are 610 villages and two towns: 
Machhlishahr, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 8,725), 
and Mungra-Badshahpur (6,130). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,82,000, and for cesses Rs. 44,000. 
The density of population, 679 persons per square mile, is the 
lowest in the District. Machhlishahr is triangular in shape 
and is crossed by the Sai and Basuhi rivers, while the Barna 
forms part of the southern boundary. It contains a great deal 
of low-lying land in which rice is largely growm, and also some 
patches of barren iisar. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 
was 205 square miles, of which 106 were irrigated, chiefly from 
wells. 'J anks and jhils supply nearly a fifth of the irrigated 
area, a larger proportion than elsewhere in this District. 

Khutahan.—Northern tahsil of Jaunpur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Ungli, RM (taluka 
Badlapur), Karyat Mendha, and Clianda, and lying between 
25® 50' and 26'^ 12'N. and 82° 21' and 82^ 46' E., with an area 
of 362 square miles. Portions of the tahsil form enclaves in 
Partabgarh and Sultanpur Districts. Population fell from 
286,832 in 1891 to 269,438 in 1901. There are 700 villages 
and only one town, Shahganj, the tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 6,430). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,27,000, and for cesses Rs. 50,000. The density of 
population, 744 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. Several small drainage channels exist; but the 
Gumti, which crosses the south-w'est of the tahsil^ is the only 
considerable river. Khutahan contains a large area of good 
rice land, and also a number of barren iisar tracts. The area 
under cultivation in 1903-4 was 288 square miles, of which 
129 were irrigated. Wells supply about seven-eighths of the 
irrigated area, and tanks and jJuls most of the remainder. 

Kirakat —Eastern tahsil of Jaunpur District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Daryapar and BialsI and 
tdppas Chandwak, Pisara, and Guzara, and lying between 
25"^ 32' and 25® 46' N. and 82® 47' and 83® 5' E., with an area 
of 244 square miles. Population fell from 201,556 in 1891 
to 187,128 in 1901. There are 455 villages and only one town, 
Kirakat, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 3,355). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 180,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 36,000. The density of population, 767 persons 
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per square mile, is almost equal to the District average. 
Kirakat is bisected by the Gumtl, which flows from north-west 
to south-east in a very winding course. The area under 
cultivation in 1903-4 was 161 square miles, of which 95 were 
irrigated. There are few tanks or jhtls, and irrigation is 
supplied almost exclusively by wells. 

Jaunpur City. —Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 25° 45' N. 
and 82° 41' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand and Bengal and 
North-Western Railways, 515 miles by rail from Calcutta and 
977 miles by rail from Bombay. It lies on the banks of the 
Gumti river, and at the junction of metalled roads from 
Allahabad, Fyzabad, Azamgarh, Benares, and Mirzapur. 
Population has been almost stationary for the last twenty 
years. The numbers at the four enumerations were as follows : 
35,003 (1872), 42.845 (1881), 42,815 (1891), 42,771 (i9oO- 
In 1901 the population included 26,091 Hindus and 16,596 
Musalmans. 

The origin of the name Jaunpur, also known as Jawanpur, 
and occasionally as Jamanpur, is uncertain. Hindus derive 
it from Jamadagni, a famous rishi^ in whose honour a shrine 
has been raised, while Musalmans assert that the city takes its 
name from Ulugh Khan Juna, afterwards Muhammad Shah (II) 
bin Tughlak of Delhi. Up to the fourteenth century the 
neighbouring town of Zafarabad was of greater importance ; 
but ancient remains show that a town existed also on the 
present site of Jaunpur. A shrine sacred to Karar Bir, the 
giant demon slain by Rama, king of Ajodhya, still stands near 
the fort; and tradition says that the fort itself is on the site 
of a temple built by Bijai Chand of Kanauj in the twelfth 
century. In 1359 Flroz Shah Tughlak halted at ZafarabSd 
on his way to Bengal, and was struck by the suitability of the 
neighbourhood for the foundation of a new city, which was at 
once commenced. Some years later Jaunpur became the 
head-quarters of a governor, and in 1394 a eunuch named 
Khwa^ja-i-Jahan received the appointment. He soon declared 
himself independent; and for nearly a century, as has been 
related in the history of Jaunpur District, his successors 
ruled a varying area, which sometimes extended from Bihar to 
Sambhal and Aligarh (Koil), while they even threatened Delhi, 
jaunpur remained the seat of a governor till the reorganization 
of the empire by Akbar, who raised AHahd,bad to the position 
of a provincial capital. From that date Jaunpur declined in 
political importance, though it retained some of its former 
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reputation as a centre of Muhammadan learnings which had 
gained for it the title of the Shiraz of India. On the 
acquisition of the province of Benares in i 77 S> J^tunpur 
became British territory, and an Assistant was posted here sub¬ 
ordinate to the Resident of Benares. A Judge-Magistrate was 
appointed in 1795, and in 1818 Jaunpur became the head-quar¬ 
ters of a Sub-Collector and shortly afterwards of a Collector. 

The main portion of the town lies on the left bank of 
the Gumti, while some outlying quarters and the civil station 
are situated on the right bank. The river is crossed here by 
a magnificent stone bridge built by Munim Khan, governor 
under Akbar. In the city proper are situated the splendid 
monuments of the Jaunpur kings, which form the finest 
specimens of Pathan architecture in Northern India. Very 
little remains of the earlier fort built by Firoz Shah. It was 
an irregular quadrangular building, overlooking the Gumti and 
surrounded by a stone wall built round an artificial earthen 
mound- The materials were largely obtained from temples. 
In 1859 the towers and most of the buildings in the fort were 
destroyed. A magnificent gateway, added in the sixteenth 
century, a small mosque built in 1376, and a spacious set of 
Turkish baths constructed by Ibrahim Shah, are alone fairly 
complete. The earliest mosque is that known as the Atala 
Masjid, which was built by Ibrahim Shah, and completed in 
1408. It consists of a fine courtyard with double storied 
cloisters on three sides, and the mosque itself on the west. 
The most striking feature is the magnificently decorated 
fa9ade, 75 feet in height, with a breadth of nearly 55 feet at 
the base, w^hich stands before the dome of the mosque and 
recalls the propylons of Egypt. It consists of a great arched 
gateway surmounted by a pierced screen, and forming a recess 
in a gigantic frame flanked by massive tow^ers. Smaller 
gateways of similar construction stand on either side. The 
Atala Masjid is said to occupy the site of a temple of Atala 
Devi which Firoz Shah attempted to appropriate, but which he 
was induced to leave on account of the threatening attitude of 
the people. The Dariba Masjid, built by two of Ibrahim’s 
nobles, has a domed hall and two wings, marked by a low 
facade of the peculiar Jaunpur type, but with little ornamenta¬ 
tion. It is said to have been built on the site of a temple 
of Bijai Chand of Kanauj. Only the great piers and beautiful 
central screen remain to show the magnificence of the Jhanjhri 
mosque, which was built by Ibrahim Shah on the site of Jai 
Chand’s temple at Muktaghat, but was demolished by Sikandar 
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Lodi. The Lai Darwaza mosque, erected by BibI Raji, the 
queen of Mahmud Shah, is smaller than the Atala Masjid, the 
propylon being only 49 feet high. The cloisters, which are of 
one story, are in a poor state of preservation. The Jama 
Masjid, or great mosque of Husain Shah, is believed to have 
been founded as early as 1438 \ but work on it was suspended 
for many years, and it was not completed till 1478. The 
mosque stands on a raised terrace, and its courtyard is 
surrounded on three sides by cloisters with aisles, the upper 
story of which was pulled down by Sikandar Lodi. I'here is 
a massive domed entrance gateway in each of these sides, 
which also suffered at tlie hands of the Lodi king, and the 
fourth is occupied by the mosque proper with its majestic 
facade 84 feet in height 'I'he mosque is being gradually 
restored. Close to the northern gateway stands a small 
enclosure in which lie the modest tomV)s of Husain Shah and 
some of his descendants; the tombs of the earlier rulers being 
situated on a platform in another part of the city. Many 
smaller mosques and tombs are to be seen ; but no traces 
exist of the palaces and college which once graced Jaunpur. 
The modern public buildings are few and unimportant j they 
include the usual courts and two dispensaries, one of which is 
maintained by the Zanana Bible and Medical Mission. 

Jaunpur has been a municipality since 1867. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Ks. 39,000 and Ks. 37,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 58,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 39,000) and 
rents and fees (Rs. 11,000); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 57,000, including conservancy (Rs. 14,000), administration 
and collection (Rs. 10,000), and public safety (Rs. 11,000). 
'i'he town is celebrated for the manufacture of perfumes from 
the flow'ers of the rose, jasmine, and screw-pine, and from the 
root of the khaskhas grass {Andropogon muricata). Papier- 
jnache articles, such as cigar-cases, book-covers, &c., are also 
made. The town was formerly noted for its paper manu¬ 
facture, but this has died out. There is some trade in grain, 
and in the distribution of imported goods ; but Jaunpur is not 
an important commercial centre. Two high schools and six 
of lower grade have a total attendance of 607 pupils. In 
addition to these, Arabic is taught at the Jama Masjid. 

(A. Fiihrer, The Sharqi ArchiUcHire of Jaunpur^ 1889.) 

Machhlishahr Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of 
the same name, Jaunpur District, United Provinces, situated 
in 25'' 40' N. and 82^" 25' E., on the road from Jaunpur city 
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to Allahabad. Population (1901), 8,725. The ancient name 
of the town was Ghiswa, derived from a Bhar chief, Ghisu, 
who is said to have ruled in the neighbourhood. It is 
situated in the midst of a low-lying damp tract of country, 
and its present name of Machhllshahr, or ‘ Fishtown,’ was 
given to it owing to its liability to floods. No details are 
known of its history ; but it contains the ruins of an ancient 
fort and seventeen mosques, most of which are dilapidated. 
The Karbala was built in the thirteenth century, and the 
Jama Masjid by Husain Shah of Jaunpur. Machhllshahr is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 1,600. It contains the usual tahsiii offices, and also 
a dispensary and a middle school with 147 pupils. There 
is little trade. 

Mungra-Badsh 3 .hpur. —Town in the Machhllshahr taksil 
of Jaunpur District, United Provinces, situated in 25^ 40' N. 
and 82^ 12' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and on 
the road from Jaunpur city to Allahabad. Population (1901), 
6,130. The town is said to have been founded by IV>rahi"m 
Shah of Jaunpur. On the cession of the Benares province to 
the British it became a customs post and trade centre between 
Oudh and Benares. It is still a mart for the import of cotton 
from Allahabad and for the export of sugar. Mungra-Bad- 
shahpur is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,400, There is a primary school with 
75 pupils. 

Shahganj. —Head-quarters of theKhutahan /a^x/Zof Jaunpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26^ 3' N. and 82^^ 42' E., 
at the junction of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway from Azamgarh with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way. Population (1901), 6,430. The town was founded by 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, who built a market-place, a 
baradari, and a darga/i, or tomb, in honour of Shah Hazrat 
All. Shahganj is administered under Act XX 'of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 6,000. It is a thriving mart, second 
only to Jaunpur city, and is the centre of the sugar-refining 
industry, besides being a depot for the export of grain and 
the distribution of imported cotton. The town contains a 
dispensary, a branch of the Wesleyan Mission, and two schools 
with 113 pupils. 

Zafar&b&d. —Town in the District and tahsi/ of Jaunpur, 
United Provinces, situated in 25° 42' N. and 82° 44' E., on 
the right bank of the Gumtl, and on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, 5 miles south-east of Jaunpur city, A branch line to 
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Allahabad is under construction. Population (1901), 3,618. 
According to local tradition, the town was formerly known as 
Manaich, and contained forts named AsnT and Ratagarh. It 
has recently been suggested by Major Vost that Manaich is to 
be identified with the Manaj, Munj, &c., of the Musalman his¬ 
torians, which was stormed by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1019^, 
During the next 170 years the town was included in the king¬ 
dom of Kanauj, and in 1194 it fell into the hands of Muham¬ 
mad bin Sam. If the identification with As! or Asm be correct, 
this was the place whither Jai Chand had sent his treasure for 
safety, and at which the Musalman conqueror received the 
allegiance of the Hindu princes. In 1321 Ghiyas-ud-din Tugh- 
lak sent his son, Zafar, with an army to crush the Rajputs here; 
but tradition says that, instead of fighting, a discussion on the 
merits of Hinduism and Islam took place, and the Rajput chief 
was vanquished and became a Musalman. Zafar Khan assumed 
the governorship, and the name of the town was changed to 
Zafarabad. In 1359 Firoz Shah Tughlak passed through here 
and decided to found a new city. After the building of Jaun- 
pur the older town decayed. Zafarabad, however, still contains 
many remains of great interest. The Masjid of Shaikh Baran, 
built in 1311 or 1321, from a Hindu or Buddhist temple, con¬ 
sists of a hall 18 feet high with nine bays from east to 
west and seven from north to south, and probably contained 
a facade resembling those at Jaunpur. A considerable area 
covered by tombs is known as the ‘ Plain of the Martyrs,’ 
who are said to have perished in the assaults on the forts. The 
forts of Rat^arh and Asm are now represented by extensive 
mounds, with traces of moats, and another mound is said 
to cover the ruins of Bijai Chand s great temple. Zafartbad is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 800. It was formerly noted for its manufacture of paper ; 
but this has completely ceased, and the former workmen have 
now become masons, who go in considerable numbers as far as 
Calcutta and Rangoon to seek work. There are three schools, 
with 230 pupils. 

(A. Fiihrer, The Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur^ 1889.) 

Gh^lzipur District. —District in the Benares Division of the 
United Provinces, lying on both banks of the Ganges, between 
25° 19' and 25° 54' N. and 83® 4' and 83® 58' E , with an area of 
1,389 square miles. It is bounded on the nortti byAzamgarh and 
Ballii; on the east by Ballia and the Shahabad District of 
Bengal; on the south by Shahabad and Benares; and on the west 
* Elliot, History of India^ vol. ii, p. 46. 

C 
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byjaunpur. No hill or natural eminence is to be found within 
the District; but both north and south of the Ganges the coun¬ 
try may be divided into an upland and a low-lying tract. The 
higher land marks the banks of ancient streams which have now 
disappeared. Ghazipur is very thickly inhabited and closely 
cultivated \ and its villages contain numbers of small collections 
of houses scattered in all parts, instead of being concentrated 
in a central site, as in the western Districts. The Ganges flows 
through the southern portion of the District in a series of bold 
curves. It is joined by the Gumti after a short course in the 
west, and in the south-east by the Karamnasa, which for 18 miles ^ 
forms the boundary between Ghazipur and Shahabad- Smaller 
streams flow across the northern part of the District from north¬ 
west to south-east. The Gang! and Besu join the Ganges mid¬ 
way in its course, while the Mangai and Chhotl SarjQ unite 
beyond the limits of the District, and subsequently fall into the 
Ganges. 

The District is well wooded, but its flora presents no pecu- Botany, 
liarity. The trees are largely of cultivated varieties, such as 
the mango, bamboo, and various fruit trees. There are a few 
patches of jungle in which dhdk (Butea frondosa) is the most 
conspicuous tree. 

No rocks are exposed anywhere in Ghazipur, and the form- Geolo«jy. 
ation is purely Gangetic alluvium. Kankar or calcareous 
limestone and saline efflorescences are common. 

The country is too densely populated and too well culti- ^'auna. 
vated to harbour many wild animals. The nilgai and antelope 
are the only large game. The ordinary kinds of water-fowl are 
found on some of the tanks, and fish are plentiful in the 
Ganges and its tributaries. 

As compared with other Districts in the United Provinces, Climate 
Ghazipur is hot and damp ; but the temperature is not subject 
to the extremes recorded farther west. 

The average annual rainfall is 40 inches, the amount received Rainfall, 
in different parts of the District varying very little. From year 
to year, how^ever, fluctuations are considerable. In 1887 the fall 
was only 16 inches, while in 1894 it was as much as 59 inches. 

Tradition refers the foundation of the city of Gh^Ipur to a History, 
mythical hero, Gadh, who is said to have called his stronghold 
Gadhipur. Nothing definite is known of the early history of 
the District, which was, however, certainly included in the 
kingdom of the Guptas of Magadha in the fourth and fifth 
centuries a.d. Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, in the 
seventh century, found a kingdom called Chen-Chu in this 
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neighbourhood, the site of the capital of which has not been 
satisfactorily identified. He noted that the soil was rich and 
regularly cultivated, and the towns and villages were close 
together. A long blank follows, which can only be filled by 
speculation. 

In 1194 Bihar and the middle Ganges valley were conquered 
by Kutb-ud-din, the general of Muhammad Ghorl, first Musal- 
man emperor of Delhi. He had defeated and slain the Hindu 
champion, Jai Chand, the Rathor Raja ofKanauj, in the Jumna 
ravines of Etawah ; and the whole country as far as Bengal lay 
at his mercy. During the succeeding century we hear little of 
the present District ; but about the year 1330 the city of 
Ghazipur was founded (according to a probable tradition) by 
a Saiyid chief, named Masild, who slew the local Hindu Raja 
in battle. Sultan Muhammad Tughlak thereupon granted him 
the estates of his conquered enemy, with the title of Ghlzl, 
which gave the name to the newly-founded city. From 1394 
to 1476 Ghazipur was incorporated in the dominions of the 
Shark! dynasty ofjaunpur, who maintained their independence 
for nearly a century as rivals to the rulers of Delhi. After their 
fall, it was reunited to the dominions of the Delhi Sultans, 
and was conquered like the surrounding country by the Mughal 
emperor, Babar, after the battle of Panipat in 1526. In 1539, 
however, the southern border of the District, close to Huxar in 
Shahabad, was the scene of a decisive engagement between 
the Afghan prince Sher Shah and Hiimayun, the son of Babar, 
in which the latter was utterly defeated and driven out of the 
country. 

Sher Shah’s victory settled the fate of Ghazipur for the next 
twenty years. It remained in the undisturbed possession of 
the Afghans, not only through the reigns of the three emperors 
belonging to the Suri dynasty, but throughout the restored 
supremacy of Humayun. It was not till the third year of 
Akbar that Ghazi])ur was recovered for the Mughal throne by 
Khan Zaman, governor of Jaunpur, from whom the town of 
Zamania derives its name. After his rebellion and death in 
1566, the District was thoroughly united to the Delhi empire, 
and organized under the Subah of Allahabad. During the 
palmy days of Akbar’s successors the annals of Ghazipur are 
purely formal and administrative, until the rising of Nawabs of 
Oudh at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1722 
Saadat Khan made himself practically independent as viceroy 
of Oudh. About 1748 he appointed Shaikh Abdullah, a native 
of the District, who had fled from the service of the governor 
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at Patna, to the command of Ghazipur. Abdullah has left his 
mark in the city by his splendid buildings. His son, Fazl All, 
succeeded him ; but after various vicissitudes was expelled by 
Raja Balwant Singh of Benares. Balwant Singh died in 1770, 
and the Nawab was compelled by the English to allow his 
illegitimate son, Chet Singh, to inherit his title and principality. 

In 1775 the suzerainty of the Benares province was ceded to the 
British by the Nawab Wazir, Asaf-ud-daula. The new govern¬ 
ment continued Chet Singh in his fief until the year 1781, when 
he rebelled and was deposed by Warren Hastings. 

In 1857 order was preserved till the mutiny at Azamgarh 
became known on June 3. The fugitives from Azamgarh 
arrived on that day, and local outbreaks took place. The 
65th Native Infantry, however, remained stanch, and 100 
European troops on their way to Benares were detained, so 
that order was tolerably re-established by June 16. No further 
disturl)ance occurred till the news of the mutiny at Dinapore 
arrived on July 27. The 65th then stated their intention of 
joining Kuar Singh’s force ; but after the rebel defeat at Arrah 
they were quietly disarmed, and some European troops were 
stationed at GhazTpur. No difficulties arose till the siege of 
Azamgarh was raised in April, when the rebels came flying 
down the Gogra and across the Ganges to Arrah. The dis¬ 
orderly element again rose, and by the end of June the eastern 
half of the District was utterly disorganized. In J uly, i S58, a force 
was sent to Ballia, which drove the rebels out of the Ganges- 
Gogra Doab, while another column cleared the parganas north 
of the Ganges. The parganas south of the river remained in 
rebellion till the end of October, when troops were sent across, 
which expelled the rebels and completely restored order. 

'I'he whole District abounds in ancient sites, where antiquities Arcliaca- 
have been discovered ranging from stone celts, through the 
Buddhist epoch, to the later Hindu period. In particular, 
a valuable pillar inscription and an inscribed seal of the Gupta 
kings of Magadha have been found at Bhitri, and another 
inscribed pillar of the same period (now at Benares) at 
Pahladpur. A few Muhammadan buildings of interest stand 
at Bhitri, Ghazipur, and Saidpur. 

Ghazipur contains 7 towns and 2,489 villages. The popu- The 
lation increased between 1872 and 1891 ; but a series of 
adverse seasons from 1893 to 1896 caused a serious decrease 
in the next decade, chiefly through deaths from fever and 
migration. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows: 832,635 (1872), 963,189 (i88i), 1,024,753 (1891). 
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913,818 (1901). It is probable that the Census of 1872 under¬ 
stated the actual population. More emigrants are supplied to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam from this District than from any 
other in the United Provinces. There are four tahsils — Ghazi- 
PUR, Muhammadabad, Zamania, and Saidpur —each named 
from its head-quarters. The only municipal town is Ghazipuk, 
the District head-quarters. I'he chief statistics of population 
in 1901 are given below;— 
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About 90 per cent, of the population are Hindus and nearly 
10 per cent. Musalmans. The District is very thickly populated 
in all parts. Almost 97 per cent, of the total speak the 
Bhojpurl dialect of Bihari\ and the remainder Hindustani. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are the Ahirs (graziers and 
cultivators), 145,000 ; Chamars (leather-workers and labourers), 
117,000; Rajputs or Chhattris, 78,000; Koiris (cultivators), 
66,000; Brahmans, 63,000; Bhars (labourers), 45,000; 
Bhuinhars (agriculturists), 38,000 ; and Binds (fishermen and 
cultivators), 28,000. The Bhuinhars are a high caste, corre¬ 
sponding to the Babhans of Bihar. The Koiris, Bhars (an 
aboriginal race), and Binds (akin to the Kahars) are found only 
in the east of the United Provinces and in Bihar. The District 
is essentially agricultural, 71 per cent, of the population being 
supported by agriculture, and 5J per cent, by general labour. 
Brahmans, Rajputs or Chhattris, and Bhuinhars own nearly two- 
thirds of the land, and Mu.salmans about one-fifth. The three 
high castes of Hindus named above cultivate about two-fifths 
of the area held by tenants, and lower castes about half. 

Out of 329 native Christians in 1901, the Anglican commu¬ 
nion claimed in, the Lutherans 63, and Presbyterians 42. 
The Lutheran Mission has been established at Ghizipur since 
1855, ^-nd the Zanana Mission since 1890. 

* Specimens are given in Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 1884, p. 232. 
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The usual soils are found in the upland areas, varying from General 
light sandy to loam and clay. In some places, and especi- 
ally in the east of the District, the soil is black, resembling ditions. 
the rich black soil of Bundelkhand in its physical qualities. In 
the wide valley of the Ganges large stretches of rich alluvial 
soil are found, which produce excellent spring crops without 
irrigation. The District is within the area in which blight 
attacks the spring crops. 

The ordinary tenures found in the permanently settled Dis- Chief ajrri- 
tricts of the United Provinces exist in Ghazipur. Many inahals 
are of the variety called complex, and instead of including and princi- 
a single village {mauza) or part of a village extend to several crops, 

villages. The weakness of joint responsibility, and the large 
number of co-sharers who desire to collect rent and pay revenue 
separately instead of through a representative^render the revenue 
administration very difficult. The main agricultural statistics for 
1903-4 are shown below, in square miles :— 
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Rice and barley are the chief food-crops, covering 209 and 

230 square miles, or 22 and 24 per cent, of the total cultivated 

area. Peas and masur (161 square miles), gram (117), kodon (89), 

arhar (82), wheat (61), and bajra (60) are also largely cultivated. 

Barley is grown chiefly on the uplands, and pure wheat, pure 

gram, and mixed wheat and gram in the lowlands. Sugar-cane 

(35 square miles) and poppy (26)are important crops. Melons 

are grown in sandy alluvial deposits, and close to Ghazipur 

town 200 or 300 acres of roses supply material for scent. 

The area under cultivation increased by about ii per cent. Impiove- 

between 1840 and 1880, but there has been no permanent 

• 1 1 ■ . ■ 1 1 . agncul- 

mcrease since then, and within the last twenty years no im- tural 

provements have been noted in agricultural practice. Poppy piactice. 

is more largely grown, and the area under gram has increased ; 

but, on the other hand, indigo cultivation, which was formerly 

important, is rapidly dying out, and a smaller area is planted 

with sugar-cane. The cultivation of tobacco for the English 
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market was introduced at Ghazlpur in 1876, but has been aban¬ 
doned. Few advances are made under the I^nd Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. Out of a total of 
Rs. 60,000 advanced between 1890 and 1900, Rs. 49,000 was 
lent in the single year 1896-7. In four years since 1900 
Rs. 10,000 was advanced. 

Cattle, There is no particular breed of cattle, and the best animals 

aml'sheep imported. Two selected bulls are at present maintained 
by the Court of Wards for the improvement of the local stock. 
A stud farm was maintained at Ghazlpur for many years, 
but was closed about 1873, and only inferior ponies are 
now bred. Sheep and goats are plentiful, but the breed is 
not peculiar. 

Imitation. Out of 365 square miles irrigated in 1903-4, 259 were 
irrigated from wells, 93 from tanks, and 13 from streams. The 
rivers are of little use, owing to their depth below the surround¬ 
ing country. Swamps or jkih are used as long as there is any 
water left in them ; but they dry up by December, and then 
wells take their place. The wells are usually worked by bullocks, 
which raise water in leathern buckets. Many of the tanks are 
artificial, but all are of small size. In the rice tracts water is held 
up by small field embankments. Irrigation is recpiired for the 
spring crops in all parts, except in the black soil and the 
alluvial tract. 

Mip.erals. Kankar is found throughout the District, except in the 
alluvial deposits of the Ganges, and is used for metalling roads 
and making lime. Saltpetre and carbonate of soda are ex¬ 
tracted from saline efflorescences or reh. 

Arts and There are few manufactures. Sugar is refined, and coarse 

manufac- cotton cloth is woven in small quantities for local use. GhazI- 

tUreS. rr'. 1 • ■ ■ 1 ■ L 

PUR Town, however, contains two important industries—the 
preparation of opium for export, and the distillation of otto 
of roses and other perfumes. 

Commerce. The District exports sugar, oilseeds, hides, perfumes, opium, 
and occasionally grain; and imports piece-goods, yarn, cotton, 
salt, spices, and metals. Ghazipur town was once the chief 
trading centre in the eastern portion of the Ganges-Gogra 
Doab, and also traded with the Districts north of the Gogra 
and with Nepal. The opening of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway through Gorakhpur deprived it of the trans- 
Gogra trade, and the Doab traffic has been largely diverted 
by other branches. River traffic has now decreased con¬ 
siderably, and only bulky goods, such as grain and Mirzapur 
stone, are carried by boat. Saidpur, Zamania, and Ghazlpur 
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are the chief trading centres ; but the recent railway extensions 
are changing the direction of commerce. 

Ghazipur is now well supplied with railways. For many years Railways 
the main line of the East Indian Railway, which crosses the 
District south of the Ganges, was the only line \ a branch was 
subseqently made from Dildarnagar to lari Ghat on the 
Ganges opposite Ghazipur town, as a Provincial railway. 

Between 1898 and 1904 the tract lying north of the Ganges 
was opened up by the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
(metre-gauge), one line running north and south from Benares 
to Gorakhpur, while another passes east and west from Jaun- 
pur to Ballia, the junction being at Aunrihar. Communica¬ 
tions by road are also good. There are 587 miles of road, of * 

which 96 are metalled. The latter are in charge of the Public 
Works dep^artment, but the cost of maintenance of all but 
21 miles is charged to Local funds. The main lines are those 
from (ihazipur town to (iorakhpur (with a branch to Azam- 
garh), to Benares, and to Buxar. Avenues of trees are 
maintained on 91 miles. 

The District has suffered from no serious famine since the Famine, 
commencement of British rule. In 1783 there was great 
scarcity in the province of Benares, and Hastings described 
a scene of desolation from Buxar to Benares. Distress was 
felt in 1873-4 and again more severely in 1877-8 ; but although 
relief works were o[)ened, few people came to them. The Dis¬ 
trict suffered from an excess of rain in 1894, and a deficiency 
in 1895 and 1896. l^rices rose very high ; but the spring crop 
of 1897 was very good and the cultivators sold their crops at 
high prices, while the labouring classes are accustomed to seek 
employment in distant parts of India. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian District 
( j’vil Service, and by five Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. 

An officer of the Opium department is responsible for operations 
in the District, in addition to the large staff of the factory. A 
tahsildar is posted at the head-quarters of each tahsU. 

There are three District Munsifs, a Sub-Judge, and a Dis- Civil 
trict Judge for civil work. The District of Ballia is included 
m the Civil and also in the Sessions Judgeship of Ghazipur. 

The people of Ghazipur are exceedingly litigious and rather 
quarrelsome, while the excessive subdivision of land and the 
large area subject to alluvion and diluvion are the causes of 
many disputes. Offences against the peace are thus common, 
and even serious crimes, such as arson, occur frequently. On 
the other hand, professional dacoity is almost unknown. 
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The District was ceded to the British in 1775 as part of the 
province of Benares, and its revenue administration was in¬ 
cluded in that of Benares District up to 1818, when a 
separate District of Ghazipur was formed. This comprised the 
present District of Ballia, which was not separated till 1879. 
The land revenue was permanently settled between 1787 and 
1795 i changes made subsequently have been due to 

the resumption of revenue-free land, to the assessment of land 
which had previously escaped, and to alluvion and diluvion. 
The permanent settlement was made without any survey and did 
not include the preparation of a record-of-rights. The necessity 
for both of these operations w'as obviou.s, and between 1839 
and 1841 a survey was made, on the basis of which a record- 
of-rights was drawn up. At the same time land which had 
escaped at the permanent settlement was assessed. As the 
papers prepared betw’een 1840 and 1842 were not periodically 
corrected, they soon fell into confusion, and an attempt was made 
in 1863 to revise them. In 1879, however, a complete revenue 
resurvey was carried out, and a revised record was subsequently 
prepared which has had a very beneficial effect in settling dis¬ 
putes. Annual papers are now maintained by the pativaris, as 
in the rest of the Provinces. The revenue assessed in 1795 
was 8*5 lakhs; and the demand for 1903-4 was 10-3 lakhs, 
falling at the rate of Rs. 1-4 per acre over the whole District, 
and varying from R. i to Rs. 2 in different parganas. Collec¬ 
tions on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees :— 
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There is only one municipality, Ghazipur, but five towns 
are administered under Act XX of 1856. Outside the limits 
of these, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
which had in 1903-4 a total income of Rs. 98,000, of 
which Rs. 42,000 was derived from local rates. The expen¬ 
diture was a lakh, including Rs. 56,000 spent on roads and 
buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 77 subordinate officers, and 313 constables, dis¬ 
tributed in 15 police station.s, besides a force of 130 muni¬ 
cipal and town police, and 1,653 ^^tiral and road police. The 
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District jail, which also accommodates prisoners from Ballia, 
had a daily average of 435 inmates in 1903. 

The population of Ghazipur compares fairly well with other Education. 
Districts as regards literacy, 3-2 per cent. (6-2 males and 
0-2 females) being able to read and write in 1901. In the case 
of Musalmans, the proportion rises to 4-3 per cent. The 
number of public schools increased from 123 with 5,133 pupils 
in 1880-1 to 182 with 8,712 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there 
were 202 such schools with 10,449 pupils, of whom 447 were 
girls, besides 50 private schools with 257 pupils. One of the 
public schools is managed by Government, and 102 by the 
District and municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure on 
education of Rs. 46,000, Local funds provided Rs. 40,000, 
and fees Rs. 3,100. 

There are eight hospitals and dispensaries, with accominoda- Hospitiis 
tion for seventy-two in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 

^ ^ . pensaric.s. 

treated was 59,000, including 1,400 in-patients, and 3,500 opera¬ 
tions were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 11,000 
from Local fnnds. 

About 24,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccit\a- 
representing a proportion of 26 per 1,000 of population. V^c- ’■ 
cination is compulsory only in the municipality of GhMpur. 

(\V. Oldham, Memoir on Ghazeepoor District^ 1870 and 
1876; District Gazetteer, 18S4 [under revision]; W. Irvine, 

Report on Revision of Records, Ghazipur, 1886.) 

Ghazipur Tahsil. —Head-quarters tahsll of Ghazipur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Ghazipur, 

Eacholar, and Shadiabad, and lying north of the Ganges 
betw'een 25"" 23' and 25° 53' N. and 83"^ 16' and 43' L., 
with an area of 391 square miles. Population fell from 
319,385 in 1891 to 266,871 in 1901, the rate of decrease being 
nearly 20 per cent. There are 824 villages and only one 
town, Ghazipur, the District and head-quarters (popula¬ 
tion, 39,429). "Phe demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,66,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The density of 
j)opulation, 683 persons per square mile, is slightly above the 
District average. Besides the Ganges, the Gang!, Besu, and 
Mangai drain the tahsil, flowing across it from north-west to 
south-east. In the northern portions rice is largely grown, and 
there are considerable tracts of barren usar land from which 
carbonate of soda {sajj'i) is collected. The area under cultiva¬ 
tion in 1903-4 w^as 236 square miles, of which 143 were 
irrigated. Wells supply nine-tenths of the irrigated area, and 
tanks the remainder. 
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Muhammad 3 .bad Tahsil. —Eastern tahsll of Ghazlpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Zahurabad, 
Muhammadabad, and Uehma, and lying north oT the Ganges, 
between 25^ 31' and 25° 54' N. and 83^" 36' and 83° 58' E., 
with an area of 320 square miles. Population fell from 
251,823 in 1891 to 226,760 in 1901. 'Phere are 694 villages 
and two towns, including Muhammadabad, the tahsll head¬ 
quarters (population, 7,270). The demand for land revenue in 
1903 -4 was Rs. 2,41,000, and for cesses Rs. 45,000. The 
density of population, 709 persons per square mile, is the 
highest in the District. Through the centre of the tahsll flows 
the Mangai, and the Chhotl Sarju crosses the north. Rice 
and sugar-cane are largely grown in the northern portion, where 
jhlls and tanks abound, while spring crops are the staple in the 
south, which includes a large area of alluvial soil and forms 
one of the most fertile tracts in the District. The area under 
cultivation in 1903 4 was 234 square miles, of which 82 were 
irrigated. Wells supply about eight-ninths of the irrigated 
area, and tanks most of the remainder. 

Zamania Tahsil. —Southern tahsll of (jhazipur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Zamania and 
Mahaich, and lying south of the Ganges and north of the 
Karamnasa, between 25^^ 19' and 25^^ 36' N. and 83^ 15' and 
83° 52' E., with an area of 381 square miles. Population fell 
from 246,930 in 1891 to 237,867 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
(4 per cent.) being the lowest in the District. There are 354 
villages and two towns: Bara (population, 5,260),and Zamania, 
the tahsll head - quarters (5,252). 7 'he demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,43,000, and for cesses Rs. 52,000. 
The density of population, 624 persons per square mile, is 
slightly below the Ihstrict average. In the north is a large 
area of rich alluvial soil, which requires no irrigation and 
contains some exceptionally fertile fields where poppy is largely 
grown. Near the Karamnasa black soil is found, in which 
likewise irrigation is not required. The area under cultivation 
in 1903-4 was 302 square miles, of which 53 were irrigated. 
The irrigated area lies chiefly in the west and centre of the 
tahsll^ and is supplied almcjst entirely by wells. 

Saidpur Tahsll. —We.stern tahsil of Ghizipur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Saidpur, Bahri- 
abad, Khanpur, and Karanda, and lying north of the Ganges, 
between 25*" 28' and 25° 46' N. and 83^ 4' and 83° 26' E., 
with an area of 297 square miles. Population fell from 206,615 
in 1891 to 182,320 in 1901. There are 617 villages and two 
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towns, of which Saidpur, the tahsil head-quarters, has a popu¬ 
lation of 4,260. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,75,000, and for cesses Rs. 39,000. The density of 
jiopulation, 614 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. Resides the Ganges and Gumti, the chief drainage 
channel is the Gang!, which flows from north-west to south¬ 
east. In the south-east corner lies a fine stretch of rich 
alluvial land, while towards the north the soil is a heavy clay, 
where rice is grown. Elsewhere the ordinary loam is found. 
The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 186 square miles, of 
which 87 were irrigated, chiefly from wells. 

Bara. —Town in the Zamania tahsil of GhazJpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 25° 31' N. and 83° 52' E., on the 
Ganges, 18 miles south-east of Ghazlpur town. Population 
(1901), 5,260. Bara is a long, narrow, straggling town at the 
confluence of the Karamnasa with the (Ganges. Close by, on 
the banks of the smaller river, was fought the battle, usually 
known as Chausa Ghat, between Humayfin and Sher Shah in 
1539, which ended in the defeat and flight of the former. 
There are some old Hindu temples and a s])acious idgCih, 
Bara has no trade ; it contains two schools with about 7 7 
pupils, of whom 22 are girls. 

Bhitrl. —Village in the Saidpur tahsil of GhazTpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 25“ 34' N. and 83*^ 17' E., 
3 miles north-east of Saidpiir-Bhitri station on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway. The place is important for the archae¬ 
ological remains that have been found. A red sandstone 
pillar, consisting of a single block 28^ feet in height, stands 
near a large mound and bears an undated inscription of Skanda 
Gupta of Magadhah A still more important inscription was 
found on a seal at the same place, which gives the genealogy 
of nine generations of the Gupta kings A modern mosque in 
the village has been largely built from fragments of ancient 
sculptures found in the neighbourhood. A fine bridge over 
the Gang! here dates from the fifteenth century, when it w^as 
built by one of the kings of Jaunpur. Bhitri contains an aided 
[primary school with 79 pupils. 

Gha^Ipur Town. —Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 25° 35' N. 
and 83*^ 36' E., on the left bank of the Ganges, and on a branch 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railw^ay, and also connected 
by a steam ferry with the terminus of a branch of the East 

' J. F. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 52. 

* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 1889, pp, 84 and 88. 
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Indian Railway on the opposite side of the river. Population 
(1901), 39,429. The town was founded, according to Hindu 
tradition, by Raja Gadh, an eponymous hero, from whom it took 
the name of Gadhlpur ; but it more probably derives its name 
from the Saiyid chief, Masud, whose title was Malik-us-Sadat 
Ghazl. MasQd defeated the local Raja and founded Ghazipur 
about 1330. For its later history and Mutiny narrative see 
Ghazipur District. The town stretches along the bank of 
the Ganges for nearly 2 miles, with a breadth from north to 
south of about three-quarters of a mile. The massive walls of 
the old palace, called the Chahal Sitfin or ‘forty pillars,' the 
numerous masonry ^hats^ and a mud fort form striking features 
in the appearance of the river front. Masud's tomb and that 
of his son are plain buildings ; and the only other antiquities 
are the tank and tomb of Pahar Khan, governor in 1580, 
and the garden, tank, and tomb of Abdullah, governor in the 
eighteenth century. Abdullah’s palace, which was still intact 
at the time of Bishop Heber’s visit, is now' in ruins, though 
a gateway still remains. The tomb of Lord Cornwallis, who 
died here in 1805, consists of a domed quasi-Grecian building 
with a marble statue by Flaxman. Ghazipur is the head¬ 
quarters of the Opium Agent for the United Provinces, and the 
opium factory is situated here, to wiiich are consigned the 
poppy products, opium leaf, and trash of all the Districts in 
the United Provinces. The factory occupies an area of about 
45 acres, and its main function is to prepare opium for the 
China market, where it is known as Benares opium. Opium 
for consumption in the United Provinces, the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, and part of the supply for Bengal, Assam, and 
Burma are also prepared here, besides morphia and its salts, 
and codeia for the Medical department in all parts of India. 
During the busy season, from April to June, about 3,500 hands 
are employed daily ; while at other times the number varies 
from 500 to 2,000. Ghazipur was constituted a municipality 
in 1867. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 39,000 respectively. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 45,000, chiefly from octroi 
(Rs. 31,000) and rents (Rs. 6,000). The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 46,000. The towm is no longer an important 
trade centre, as the tract north of the Ganges, which it formerly 
served, is now traversed by railways. Besides the manufacture 
of opium, the chief industry is that of scent-distilling. Roses 
are grown close to the town, and rose-water and otto of roses 
are largely manufactured. There are about fourteen schools 
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attended by 1,400 pupils. Ghazipur is the head-quarters of 
the Lutheran Mission in the District, and contains male and 
female dispensaries. 

Muhainmad 3 .b 9 .d Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of 
the same name in Ghazipur District, United Provinces, 
situated in 25° 37' N. and 83° 4^E., on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway and close to the road from Ghazipur 
town to Buxar. Population {1901), 7,270. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 1,500. It contains one tolerably straight thorough¬ 
fare, lined with well-built shops and houses, and wears a neat 
and clean appearance. A weekly bazaar is held, and a flourish¬ 
ing export trade in grain is springing up. Besides the ordinary 
public offices, there are a dispensary, a mtmsifi, and two 
schools with j 84 pupils. 

Saidpur Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name in Ghazipur District, United Provinces, situated in 
25° 32' N. and 83° 13' E., on the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. Po])ulation (1901), 4,200. Nothing is known of the 
history of Saidpur, but it contains remains of great interest. 
In the town itself are two Musalman dargahs constructed from 
Hindu or Buddhist pillars, if they were not actually chaityas 
attached to a vihdrd or monaster)\ Large mounds exist in 
the neighbourhood, which undoubtedly conceal ancient build¬ 
ings. Saidpur is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual income of about Rs. 1,400. M'here is a considerable 
trade in oilseeds, tobacco, cotton, hides, and sajjl^ or carbonate 
of soda. The town also contains a dispensary, and a school 
with about 140 pupils. 

{,Jour 7 ialy Asiatic Society of Bengal, xxxiv, pages 80-2.) 

Zam 3 .ma Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name in Ghazipur District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 23' 
N. and 83° 34' E., 2 miles north-east of the Zamania station 
on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 5,252. The 
town was founded in 1560 by All Kull Khan, and named 
after his title of Khan Zaman. Two hundred years later it was 
burnt by Fazl All and remained deserted for some years. 
According to Hindu tradition it derives its name from the rishi 
Jamadagni. A massive pillar, about 20 feet high, stands on 
a heap of ruins south-east of 2^mania, but bears no inscription. 
Zamania is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual income of about Rs. i,roo. It has some trade in sugar 
and rice. There are three schools with 170 pupils, of whom 
20 are girls. 
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l^oiin- Bailie District (Ba/iyd). —Eastern District of the Benares 
llguradon' United Provinces, lying between 25° 33'and 26° ii' 

and river* N. and between 83° 38' and 84° 39' E., with an area of 1,245 
system. square miles. It consists of a wedge-shaped tract of country 
forming the eastern extremity of the Ganges-Gogra Doab. It 
is bounded on the north-east by the Gogra, which separates it 
from (jorakhpur and from the Saran District of Bengal; on the 
south by the Ganges, which divides it from the Bengal District 
of Shahabad ; and on the west by Azamgarh and Ghazipur. 
Ballia may be divided into two almost equal areas: the modern 
alluvial formation which lies along the banks of the Ganges 
and Gogra, especially the former ; and the uplands in the 
centre and west, which consist of alluvium deposited in past 
ages. 'Die meeting of these two areas takes place by a gentle 
slope, and there is no prominent ridge. Every part of the 
District is highly cultivated and thickly populated. The 
Ganges and Gogra are the chief rivers, and every year carry 
on a continual process of destruction and renewal. At each 
bend the concave bank is being eroded, while the opposite 
shore receives a new alluvial deposit to fill up the void 
left by the receding river. After a period of years the pro¬ 
cess is reversed, or the river suddenly cuts a new bed for 
itself. Besides the Ganges and Gogra, the only river of im- 
})ortance is the Chhoti or Lesser Sarju, a branch from the 
(lOgra, which leaves that river in Azamgarh, and joins the 
Ganges a little to the west of Ballia town. It forms approxi¬ 
mately the boundary between this District and Ghazipur in 
the upper part of its course, 'Fhe Suraha 1 'al, the largest 
perennial lake, is connected with the Ganges by a narrow 
deep channel, the Katihar Nadi, which admits the Ganges 
floods in the rainy season and drains the lake when the river 
falls again. 

(jeology. The,whole District contains no rock formation; but the 
older alluvium is distinguished from the new by the prevalence 
of kankar or nodular limestone. 

lioiany. The flora of the District presents no peculiarity. The upland 
area is well w'ooded, and mango groves abound in great profu¬ 
sion. In the alluvial soil liable to be inundated the babfd 
{Acacia arabica) is the principal tree. The toddy palm {Borasstes 
JiabelUformis) is very common in the west of the District. There 
is very little jungle; but where waste exists the dhdk {Butea 
frondosa) is found, while on the banks of the rivers tall grasses 
and tamarisk form a refuge for wild hog. 

The wild animals of Ballia are not important, owing to the 


Fauna. 
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density of population. Nilgai and wild hog are, however, 
found in the grass jungles near the rivers. Wild-fowl of 
numerous kinds frequent the lakes. Fish are plentiful in the 
rivers and ponds, and are much used for food. The fishing 
rights in tlie lower reaches of the Chhoti Sarju belong to 
Government. 

Ballia resembles the border Districts of Ghazlpur and Climaie 
Azamgarh in climate. Extremes of heat and cold are less 
than in the more western Districts, but to European con¬ 
stitutions and also to the natives of drier tracts the climate 
is relaxing. 

The average annual rainfall is 42 inches, equally distributed Rainfall, 
in all parts. The rainy season commences early, and as a rule 
lasts longer than in the Districts farther west. 

There is no material for a history of the District, which only History 
became a separate entity in 1879. Many ancient mounds and 
ruined forts exist, which are generally assigned by the people ^ 
to the Bhars and Cherus, who are said to have held the tract 
before the Musalman conquest. Some of them probably con¬ 
tain Buddhist remains, and attempts have been made to identify 
sites visited by the Chinese pilgrims. Ballia was no doubt 
included in the early Hindu kingdom of Magadha, and 
a thousand years later in the Musalman kingdom of Jaunpur. 

Under Akbar it belonged to the Subahs of Allahabad and 
Bihar. In the eighteenth century it became included in the 
territory subject to the Raja of Benares. The Doaba pargana 
was ceded to the British as part of Bihar in 1765, and the rest 
of the District in 1775. Up to 1879 Ballia was included first 
in Benares, and then in Ghazipur District. In 1893, when 
a wave of fanaticism spread over the east of the United 
Provinces, and riots took place about the slaughter of kine by 
Musalmans, the Hindus of this District took a prominent part 
in the movement. 

Ballia contains 13 towns and 1,784 villages. Its popula- The 
tion increased between 1872 and 1891, but decreased in the 
next decade. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows; 726,791(1872); 975-673(1881); 995.3*7(1891); 

987,768 (1901). The Census of 1872 probably understated 
the population, while in 1894 a serious outbreak of fever took 
place. The District supplies large numbers of emigrants to 
Eastern Bengal and to Assam. There are three tahsih — 

Ballia, Rasra, and Bansdih— each named from its head¬ 
quarters. The municipality of Ballia, the District head¬ 
quarters, is the principal town. 
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The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 


TahsFl. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. ! 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Rallia . 

441 

6 

572 

405.623 

920 

— 0*1 

•7.657 

Basra 

4 .^.^ 

2 

697 

288,226 

666 

- 6-3 

6,065 

Bansdih. 

371 

5 

.51.S 

293.919 

792 

+ 4.4 

8,236 

District total 

c* 

13 

1.784 

987.768 

793 

-0-8 

3',958 


About 93 per cent, of the population are Hindus and nearly 
7 per cent. Musalmans. The decrease in population between 
1891 and 1901 was much less than in the adjoining Districts, 
while the density is higher than in any District in the Provinces 
except Benares. More than 99 per cent, of the population 
speak Bihari, the prevailing dialect being Bhojpurl. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are : Rajputs or Chhattrls, 
129,000; Brahmans, 117,000; Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 
111,000; Chamars (leather-workers and labourers), 90,000 : 
Koiris (cultivators), 64,000; Bhars (cultivators), 50,000; Banias, 
42,000; and Bhuinhars (agriculturists), 31,000. The Bhars 
are an aboriginal race chiefly found in the Benares Division. 
The Dusadhs, 17,000, are noteworthy as supplying large 
numbers of village policemen and also of professional crimi¬ 
nals. Among Musalmans are Julahas (weavers), 33,000, and 
Shaikhs, 8,000. About two-thirds of the total area is held by 
Rajputs or Chhattrls, who also cultivate a very large proportion. 
I'heDistrict is essentially agricultural, 67 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation being supported by agriculture, and nearly 7 per cent, by 
general labour. 

There were no missions in the District up to 1903, and only 
four native Christians were enumerated in 1901. A mission 
has now been opened by a Society called the Christian Church 
Workers of Canada. 

The upland and lowland areas present strikingly different 
features. In the former rice is the most important crop, cover¬ 
ing about half of the areasowm with autumn crops. The spring 
crop area varies considerably from year to year, being greatest 
when there has been heavy rain early in October. In the 
lowlands, however, the spring crops are more important than 
the autumn crops. Wheat, gram, peas, and barley are grown 
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here. There is little rice in this tract, maize and small millets 
being the principal autumn crops, and they can often be 
harvested before the flood sets in. The annual deposits of 
the Ganges are usually very productive; but those of the 
Gogra are sandy, and sometimes quite infertile. In wet or 
cloudy winters the spring crops are very liable to rust. 

The ordinary tenures existing in the permanently settled Chief aqri- 
Districts of the United Provinces are found in Ballia. A 
tenure called ganwadk is peculiar to this District. It consists and princi- 
in the grant by a zamhtddr of a village or part of a village at 
a fixed rent in peri)etuity, the grant being generally for some 
consideration. These grants were originally made to Brahmans 
only. Complex viahdls extending to parts of a number of 
villages are very common, and the possession of a considerable 
tract of country by a clan of Rajputs was a prominent feature 
in the early history of British rule. The main agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles 


Tahiti 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Killia .... 

441 

327 

47 

22 

Kasra .... 

433 

270 

167 

66 

hansclih 

371 

356 

92 

23 

Total 

1,245 

1 

853 

306 

III 


Kodon and other small millets covered 146 square miles, 
barley 193, rice 143, peas 147, and gram 121. Other food- 
crops of importance are maize, arhar^ and wheat. Sugar-cane 
is a most valuable crop covering 58 square miles, and poppy is 
grown on 6 square miles. 

Before the permanent settlement, a good deal of the District Improve- 
was waste, but improved administration soon led to extended ' 
cultivation, and at the first preparation of records in 1840 it was tural 
found that the District had become fully cultivated. There has Practice, 
been little extension since that date. Agricultural methods 
show no change. Very small advances are made in ordinary 
years under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, and still smaller 
under the Land Improvement Act. Out of a total of Rs. 46,000 
advanced during the ten years ending 1900, the advances in 
two years amounted to Rs. 35,000. In the next four years 
only Rs. 520 was lent. 

The cattle of the District are of a poor type, and the best 
animals are all imported or purchased at the large fair held and'sLep. 
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near Ballia town. Horse-breeding operations under the 
Government Stud department were formerly carried on in and 
near the District at Korantadih, Buxar, and Ghazipur, and at 
that time the Government stallions were used by the zamindars. 
Since the abolition of the stud, about 1873, there has been 
a decline, but small ponies are still bred for sale in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The sheep and goats are generally inferior. 

Irrigation. Out of 306 square miles irrigated in 1903-4, 232 were 
irrigated from wells, 44 from tanks and jhlls^ and 30 from other 
sources. Irrigation is required chiefly in the upland area, and 
wells are by far the most important source of supply. Rice 
land, however, is largely kept moist by small field embank¬ 
ments which hold up rain water. Artificial tanks are very 
numerous, but all are small excavations. Ponds and jhlls or 
swamps are made use of as long as water remains in them. 
The only stream used to an appreciable extent is the Katihar 
Nadi, which is dammed at several places, and admits Ganges 
water to the SurahaTal during the rain.s. In the uplands water 
is raised from wells in leathern buckets drawn by bullocks. 
Where the water-level is higher, the lever (dhenklt) is used, 
and the swing-basket is the usual means of lifting water from 
tanks or jhih and streams. 

Minerals. Kankar or nodular limestone occurs in the upland area, and 
is used for making lime and metalling roads. Saline efflores¬ 
cences {reh) are found in the west of the District, and large 
quantities of saltpetre and carbonafe of soda are manufactured. 

Arts and The most considerable industry is sugar-refining, after in- 

lures^^^^' methods, and the raw material is sometimes imported 

from Shahabad. Coarse cotton cloth is woven in many villages, 
chiefly for local use. A little indigo is made, but this industry 
is fast disappearing. 

Commerce. The principal article of trade is sugar, which is exported 
largely to Bengal, and also to Rajputana and Bombay. Oil¬ 
seeds, gram, wheat, saltpetre, carbonate of soda, and a little 
coarse cloth are exported, chiefly to Bengal; and the imports 
are rice, spices, piece-goods, salt, and metals. River traffic has 
survived in this District, especially on the Gogra and Chhoti 
Sarju, but it seems probable that the railway extensions recently 
made will capture a great deal of the trade. Ballia, Maj- 
hauwa, Maniar, Belthra, and a village near Rasra are the chief 
ports. A great deal of trade, especially in cattle and ponies, is 
carried on at the annual fair held at Ballia, and many small 
towns and villages play an important part in the trade of 
the District. 
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A branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway from Railways 
Mau in Azamgarh passes through the District from west to 
east, where its terminus is situated near the bank of the 
Gogra; another branch from Jaunpur and Ghazipur joins this 
at Phepna. The Benares-Gorakhpur branch of the same rail¬ 
way traverses the north-west, crossing the Gogra by a bridge at 
Turtipar. There are 414 miles of roads, of which 52 are 
metalled. The latter are maintained by the Public Works 
department, but the cost of all but 9 miles is charged to Local 
funds. Avenues of trees have been planted along 88 miles. 

The chief routes are from Ballia town to Ghazipur, with 
a branch from Phepna to Rasra, and from Ballia to Bansdlh; 
the other metalled roads are chiefly short feeders to the 
railway. 

Ballia has suflered very little from scarcities. The south Famine, 
and east of the District are able to produce excellent spring 
crops after being flooded by the Ganges, and water can always 
be obtained from temporary wells. In 1896-7 this tract was 
hardly affected, and even in the west of the District nothing 
worse than scarcity was felt. No relief works were required in 
any part. 

The Collector is usually assisted by four Deputy-Collectors District 
recruited in India. Besides the ordinary members of the Dis¬ 
trict staff, an officer of the Opium department is stationed at 
Ballia. There is a tahslldar at the head-quarters of each 
tahsil. 

Civil work is dealt with by two Munsifs, and the District lies 9‘vil 
within the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judge of crime! 
Ghazipur. Ballia bears an unenviable reputation for the litigious 
and quarrelsome nature of its inhabitants. Affrays, and even 
murders, arising from disputes about the changes made by the 
rivers, are more common than in most Districts of the United 
Provinces. The more serious offences against property are, 
however, infrequent, though the Dusadhs have a bad reputation 
as thieves and burglars, and the District is the home of many 
pickpockets and river-thieves who ply their trade elsewhere. 

Pargana Doaba was acquired in 1765 with Bihar, and the Land 
rest of the District in 1775 with the province of Benares. adm?ni!- 
Doaba was administered as part of Shahabad District in tration. 
Bengal till 1818, when it was transferred to Benares District, 
which at that time included Ballia. Shortly afterwards Ghazi¬ 
pur District, including Ballia, was separated from Benares, 
and in 1832 and 1837 portions of the present Ballia District were 
added to Azamgarh. Three parganas formed a separate sub- 
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division of Ghazlpur, administered by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service posted at Ballia. In 1879 a separate District was 
formed, and in 1894 a considerable area was added from 
Ghazlpur. The whole District was thus permanently settled, 
in either Shahabid or Benares, before the close of the eighteenth 
century. A striking feature in the fiscal history of the District 
has been the tenacity with which the great landholding clans of 
Rajputs have maintained their hold on the land, in spite of 
nominal sales. This was facilitated by the fact that the 
permanent settlement was carried out without any attempt to 
record completely all interests in the land. The defect was 
remedied by a detailed survey, and the preparation of a record- 
of-rights at various times between 1837 and 1841. The records 
of the portion of the District included in Azamgarh were 
revised at the resettlements made in that District. For 
the greater part, however, the record was not periodically 
corrected, and soon became obsolete. In 1867-9 it was 
partially revised. At the same time village papers were pre¬ 
pared for the I^khnesar pargana, for which no records of any 
sort existed. Shortly after the formation of a separate District 
a new revision was commenced, which was completed in 1885, 
and records are now maintained as in the rest of the Provinces. 
The present revenue demand is 6-8 lakhs, or about R. i per 
acre, varying in different parganas from Rs. o-8 to Rs. 1-5. 
Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

<».'3 

6,36 

6,45 

6,64 

Total revenue 

7.85 

> 0,55 

11,26 

IL 9 .S 


The only municipality is Ballia town, btit eight towns are 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Outside the limits of 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
had an income in 1903-4 of Rs. 86,000, of which Rs. 35,000 
was derived from local rates and Rs. 25,000 from ferries. The 
expenditure was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 51,000 spent on 
roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 79 subordinate officers, and 274 constables, dis¬ 
tributed in 12 police stations. There are also 119 municipal 
and town police, and 1,370 rural and road police. The 
District gaol contained on the average 50 inmates in 1903, 
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but prisoners sentenced for long terms are transferred to 
Ghazipur or to a Central jail. 

The District stands fairly high as regards the literacy of its Education, 
inhabitants, of whom 3*2 per cent. (6-6 males and o*i females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
has increased from 74 with 2,801 pupils in 1880-1 to 123 
with 6,600 pupils in 1900-1, but part of this increase is due 
to additions to the District area. In 1903-4 there were 151 
public schools with 7,423 pupils, all of whom were boys, besides 
13 private schools with 400 pupils. Only 455 pupils in both 
classes of schools were beyond the primary stage. One school 
was managed by Government, and 106 by the District and 
municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure on education 
of Rs. 39,000, Local funds contributed Rs. 32,000 and fees 
Rs. 6,000. 

There are 5 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- Hospitals 
tion for 32 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 39,000, including 401 in-patients, and 3,256 operations 
were performed. The total cost was Rs. 7,600, chiefly met 
from Local funds. 

About 43,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina- 
representing the high proportion of 44 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality 
of Ballia. 

[District Gazetteer^ 1884 (under revision); D. T. Roberts, 

Report on Revision of Records, Ballia District, 1886.] 

Ballia Tahsil {Baliya), —Southern tahsil of Ballia District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Ballia, Doaba, 

Kopachit (East), and Garha, and lying between 25® 33' and 
25° 56' N. and 83° 55' and 84° 39' E., with an area of 441 
square miles. Population fell from 406,151 in 1891 to 405,623 
in 1901. There are 572 villages and six towns, including 
Ballia, the District and tahsil head-quarters y (population, 

^5>278), Chit FiROzruR or Baragaon (9,505), Bairia (8,635), 
Bhalsand (5,777), and NarhI (6,462). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 311,000, and for cesses Rs. 60,000. 

The density of population, 920 persons per square mile, is the 
highest in the District. The tahsil lies along the northern 
bank of the Ganges, with its eastern extremity enclosed 
between the Ganges and the Gogra. It is noted for its fer¬ 
tility, the soil being of modern alluvial formation, and a large 
portion being subject to annual inundation by the Ganges. 

The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 327 square miles, 
of which only 47 were irrigated, almost entirely from wells and 
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from the Katihar Nadi. The rich alluvial soil in the river bed 
does not require irrigation. 

Rasra Tahsil. —Western faksi/ of Ballia District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Lakhnesar, Sikandarpur 
(West), Kopachit (West), and Bhadaon, and lying between 
25° 46' and 26° ii' N. and 83*" 38' and 84° 3' E., with an area 
of 433 square miles. Population fell from 307,645 in 1891 to 
288,226 in 1901, the decrease being the most considerable in 
the District. There are 697 villages and two towns, including 
Rasra, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 9,896). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,97,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 54,000. The density of population, 666 persons 
per square mile, is the lowest in the District. The tahsil 
stretches from the Gogra on the north to the Chhotl Sarjii on 
the south, and is also drained by the Budhi or Lakhra, a small 
stream. Sugar-cane and rice are more largely grown here than 
in other parts of the District. The area under cultivation in 
1903-4 was 270 square miles, of which 167 were irrigated. 
Wells supply about four-fifths of the irrigated area, and tanks 
and streams most of the remainder. 

Bansdih Tahsil. —North-central tahsil of Ballia District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Kharid and 
Sikandarpur (East), and lying south of the Gogra between 
25° 47'and 26° 7' N. and 83° 54' and 84° 31' E., with an area 
of 371 square miles. Population increased from 281,531 in 
1891 to 293,919 in 1901. There are 515 villages and five towns : 
Sahatwar (population, 10,784), Bansdih, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters (10,024), Maniar (9,483), Reoti (8,631), and Sikan¬ 
darpur (7,414). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,74,000, and for cesses Rs. 47,000. The density of 
population, 792 persons per square mile, is about the District 
average. The tahsil is much intersected by side channels 
from the Gogra, and a considerable portion is flooded annually. 
The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 256 square miles, 
of which 92 were irrigated. Irrigation is more required in this 
tahsil than in the alluvial tract bordering on the Ganges. 
Wells supply about eight-ninths of the irrigated area, and 
tanks and streams the remainder. 

BairiS,. —Town in the District of Ballia, United Provinces, 
situated in 25° 46' N. and 84° 29' E., 20 miles east of 
Ballia town, on the road to Chapra in Bengal. Population 
(1901), 8,635. The town is little more than a conglomeration 
of mud-built houses, traversed from east to west by one 
good street. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
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an annual income of about Rs. 1,100. There is a consider¬ 
able export trade in sugar and coarse cotton cloth, which are 
manufactured here, and the shoes made locally have some 
reputation in the surrounding Districts. Bairia contains a 
dispensary and a town school with 116 pupils. 

Ballia Town {Baiiyd), —Head-quarters of the District and 
tahsil of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 25° 
44' N. and 84° 10' E., on the north bank of the Ganges, 
and on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. Population 
(1901), 15,278. The name of the town is popularly derived 
from Valnifki, the poet; but it has no history, though an 
attempt has been made to identify it w^ith some of the remains 
visited by the Chinese pilgrims. The old town of Ballia w^as 
almost entirely destroyed by the erosive action of the Ganges 
between 1873 and 1877. Houses and offices were built on 
a new site; but the river still cut away the bank, and in 1894 
the head-quarters were removed to Korantadih. A new civil 
station was then laid out a mile from the Ganges, and occupied 
in 1900. Ballia contains the usual public offices and a hospital 
and several schools. It has been a municipality since 1871. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. 10,500. In 1903-4 the income w^as Rs. 23,000, 
chiefly derived from a tax on circumstances and property 
(Rs. 5,000) and receipts at fairs (Rs. 12,000); and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 23,000. Sugar and cloth are manufactured; and 
the town is one of the chief trade centres in the District, oilseeds 
and ghl being exported, and rice, piece-goods, metals, and salt 
being imported. Ballia is noted for the great Dadri fair held 
annually on the full moon of Kartik (October-November). 
The attendance reaches 500,000 to 600,000 in favourable 
years, and a large trade is done in cattle and in miscellaneous 
goods. Small charges levied from the dealers form the greater 
part of the municipal income. The municipality manages 
I school and aids ii others with a total attendance of 570, 
besides the District school with 180 pupils. 

B3.nsdlh Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Ballia District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 53' N. 
and 84° 14' E., 10 miles north of Ballia town. Population 
(1901), 10,024. The town formerly belonged to Naraulia 
Rajputs, whose possessions have been bought up by the 
Bhuinhars. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 1,200. Besides the ordinary offices, 
Bansdih contains a dispensary and a town school with 84 
pupils. There is little or no trade. 
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Bh§.lsand (or Bharsand).—Town in the iahsil and District of 
Ballia, United Provinces, situated in 25^43' N. and 84° 16' E., 
6 miles east of Bailie town. Population (1901), 5,777. The 
place is said to be of great antiquity, having been founded 
by a Raja of HaldT early in the twelfth century. There is a 
small manufacture of coarse cloth. The school has 128 
pupils. 

Chit FIrozpur (also called Baragaon).—Town in Ballia 
District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 45' N. and 84° E., on 
the right bank of the Chhotl Sarju. Population (1901), 9,505. 
This is the centre of the Kausik Rajputs, but is merely a 
collection of mud houses, without regular streets. There are 
two large tanks, one of which is of masonry throughout and is 
the finest in the District. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 1,400. 
There is a school with 55 pupils. 

Haldi.—T own in the Rasra ta/isll of Ballia District, United 
Provinces, situated in 26° 6' N. and 83° 56' E., on the right 
bank of the Gogra. Population (1901), 5,269. Haldi is the 
head-quarters of the tract originally owned by the Chaubaria 
Rajputs. It has a considerable trade in timber, imported from 
the Gorakhpur forests. The school has 56 pupils. 

Maniar.—Town in the Bansdih tahsil of Ballia District, 
United Provinces, situated in 25° 59' N. and 84® 11' E., on 
the right bank of the Gogra. Population (1901), 9,483. The 
houses of Maniar cluster round high artificial mounds, formerly 
the sites of the fortified residences of the principal zamtnddrs^ 
but now w'aste and bare. It has no main thoroughfares, nor 
does it possess any public buildings. Its importance is derived 
from its position as a port on the Gogra, through which rice 
and other grains are imported from Gorakhpur, BastT, and 
Nepal, while sugar and coarse cotton cloth of local manufacture 
and oilseeds are exported to Bengal. Maniar is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of Rs. 1,500. 
There is a school with 50 pupils. 

NarhI.—Town in the tahsil and District of Ballia, United Pro¬ 
vinces, situated in 25° 42' N. and 84*^ 2' E., on the road from 
Korantadih to Ballia town. Population (1901), 6,462. Narhi 
is merely an overgrown village, and its inhabitants have a bad 
reputation for harbouring criminals. They are chiefly Bhuin- 
hars, who have lost their proprietary rights, but still refuse to 
pay rent to the Dumraon Estate which has acquired them. 
There is a school with 42 pupils. 

RasrS, Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
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name in Ballia District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 51' 
N. and 83° 52' E., on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
Population (1901), 9,896. Rasra is a thriving, well-Iaid-out 
town, and is commercially the most important place in the 
District. It is the head-quarters of the Sengar Rajputs, and 
contains a large tank surrounded by a grove sacred to Nath 
Baba, their patron saint. Near the tank are some scores of 
earthen mounds which are memorials of satis. Rasra is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 2,400. Sugar, hides, and carbonate of soda are 
exported, and cotton cloth, iron, and spices are imported for 
local distribution. During the rains a good deal of traffic passes 
by the Chhotl Sarju. The town contains a dispensary, and 
a school with about 80 pupils. 

Reoti. —Town in the Bansdih tahsil of Ballia District, United 
Provinces, situated in 25° 51' N. and 84° 24' E., on tlie Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 8,631. Reoti 
is the head-quarters of the Nikumbh Rajputs, but these have 
lost most of their property, and the town presents a dirty and 
overcrowded appearance. It is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an annual income of Rs. 1,000. Coarse cotton cloth, 
shoes, and palanquins are manufactured, but there is little trade 
besides. The school has 50 pupils. 

Sahatwar (also called Mahatwar and Mahatpal).—Town in 
the Bansdih tahs'il of Ballia District, United Provinces, situated 
in 25° 50' N. and 84° 19' E., on the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. Population (1901), 10,784. The town is said to 
have been founded by one Mahant Billeshar Nath Mahadeo, 
and is the head-quarters of the Kinwar Rajputs. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, w’^ith an annual income of 
about Rs. 1,400. SahatAvar has a considerable trade in the 
collection of raw produce and sugar for export, and in the 
distribution of cotton, salt, tobacco, and English piece-goods. 
There is also a small manufacture of indigo and cotton cloth. 
The town school has about 80 pupils. 

Sikandarpur. —Town in the Bansdih tahsil of Ballia Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 26^^ 3' N. and 84° 4' E., 24 
miles north of Ballia town and 2 miles from the right bank of 
the Gogra. Population (1901), 7,214. Tradition ascribes the 
founding of the town to the reign of Sikandar Lodi, from whom 
its name was taken. Its former importance is attested by the 
ruins of a large fort, and of houses extending over a large area. 
Its decadence is locally ascribed to the wholesale migration 
of the inhabitants to Patna^ but nothing is known as to the 
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cause or even the date of this abandonment. Sikandarpur is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
from taxation of Rs. 1,200. The local market is famous for 
its otto of roses and other perfumes, produced from flowers 
grown locally and exported to Bengal. There is also a small 
manufacture of coarse cloth. The town school has 63 pupils. 
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Gorakhpur Division. —A Division in the north-east of the 
United Provinces, extending from the borders of Nepal to the 
south of the Gogra, and lying between 25° 38' and 27° 30' N. 
and between 82° 13' and 84° 26' E. The northern portion in¬ 
cludes a damp alluvial tract in Gorakhpur District, containing 
forests. It is crossed by the RaptI, and skirted on the north¬ 
east by the Great Gandak. The head-quarters of the Com¬ 
missioner are at Gorakhpur City. Population increased 
rapidly from 1872 to 1891, but received a check in the next 
decade, owing to mortality from an epidemic of fever, increased 
emigration, and the effects of the famine of 1896-7. The num¬ 
bers at the four enumerations were as follow's: 4,810,016 (1872), 
5,852,386 (1881), 6,508,526 (1891), 6,333,012 (1901). The 
total area is 9,534 square miles, and the density of population 
is 664 persons jier square mile, compared with 445 for the 
whole of the United Provinces. This Division, though it con¬ 
tains a smaller area than any other, ranks second in population. 
In 1901 Hindus formed 87 per cent, of the total, and Musal- 
mans nearly 13 per cent. Christians numbered 1721 (1,197 
being natives), and Sikhs 1,646. The Division contains three 
Districts, as shown below :— 



Area in !;quarc 

iTiile.6. 

Population. 

Land revenue and 
cesses for 190 ^- 4 , 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Gorakhpnr 

4.535 

2.938,176 

29,38 

HnstI 

2,793 

1.846,153 

23,21 

Azamgarh . 

2,307 1 

1.548,683 

20,69 

Total 

9 534 

6 , 333 . 0*2 

73,28 


Gorakhpur and Bast! are situated north of the Gogra, and 
Azamgarh south of that river. The Division contains 19,135 
villages, but only 34 towns, and is remarkable for the manner 
in which houses are scattered about in small hamlets, instead of 
being collected in central sites, as in the western portions of the 
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United Provinces. The only town with a population exceeding 
20,000 is Gorakhpur (64,148, with a small area which was 
till lately a cantonment). Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Barhaj, 
Barhalganj, Uska, Padrauna, and Gola are at present the 
chief trading centres, but the recent improvements in railway 
communications are changing the former conditions. The site of 
Kapilavastu, where Gautama Buddha was born, is now known 
with some degree of certainty to lie close to the northern border 
of Bast! District, and both Basti and Gorakhpur contain many 
ruins dating from Buddhist times. The site near Kasia is 
especially interesting. Maghar is connected with the life of 
the great reformer, Kabir. 

Bonn- Gorakhpur District.—Eastern District in the Division 
figuSioT' same name. United Provinces, lying between 26° 5' 

and river' and 27° 29' N. and 83° 4' and 84° 26' E., with an area of 
system. 4,535 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Nepal 
territory ; on the east by the Champaran and SSran Districts of 
Bengal; on the south by the Gogra, which divides it from 
Ballia and Azamgarh ; and on the west by Basti. The District 
lies a few miles from the most southern slopes of the lower 
range of hills in Nepal, but no greater elevation than a few 
sandhills breaks the monotony of its level surface. It is, how¬ 
ever, intersected by numerous rivers and streams, and dotted 
over with lakes and marshes. The water-supply is abundant, 
and the moisture of the soil gives a verdant appearance to the 
country which contrasts strongly with the arid aspect of the 
Districts south of the Gogra. In the north and centre extensive 
tracts of sal forest diversify the scene, though the trees are not as 
a rule of any great size. In the south the general expanse of 
close cultivation is diversified by shady mango groves or inter¬ 
sected by frequent small lakes. The west and south-west are 
low-lying plains subject to extensive inundations. In seasons 
of heavy rain the water collects in the valley of the Ami, and 
joining the lakes to the east, forms an immense inland sea. 
The District is drained chiefly into the Gogra, a large and 
rapid river which forms the southern border. Its main tributary 
is the Rapti, which winds across the west with a very tortuous 
and shifting channel, and receives a number of affluents, in¬ 
cluding the Rohini and Ami. West of the Rapt! flows the 
Kuwana, and east of it the Little Gandak. The eastern 
border is skirted in places by the Great Gandak or NArayani, 
a large and rapid stream which receives very little drainage 
from Gorakhpur. The chief perennial lakes are the Nadaur, 
j? ^ Ramgarh, Narhar, Chillua, Rama BhAr, AmiAr, and Bheori TAls. 
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The District exposes nothing but alluvium. As is usual in Geology, 
the submontane tract, even the calcareous limestone commonly 
found throughout the Gangetic valley is rare. 

The flora of the District resembles that found in the sub- Botany, 
montane tract of Northern India. Outside the forests, which 
are described separately, the principal trees are mango, various 
kinds of fig, shisham (Dalbergia Stssoo), mahua i^Bassia la(i- 
folia)y guava, jack-fruit, an(J jamun {Eugenia Jambolana). 

Tigers and leopards are fairly common in the north of the Fauna. 
District, and a few wild buffaloes and a single rhinoceros have 
been shot within the last few years. The spotted deer and hog- 
deer and occasionally the sloth bear are found in the same 
locality. Wild hog, 7 iilgai, wolves, and jackals occur all over 
the District. The numerous lakes are the homes of an immense 
variety of water-birds. Snakes are found everywhere, and the 
python is sometimes seen in the forest. Fish are plentiful in 
both rivers and lakes, and form an important article of food. 

The crocodile and the gharidl are common, and the former 
often causes loss of life. 

The District is not subject to intense heat, being secured Climate 
from extremes by its vicinity to the hills and the moisture of its 
soil. The climate is, however, relaxing, and there is no bracing 
cold ; temperature seldom rises above 92^ in the hot weather 
or falls below 60° in the winter. The southern and eastern 
portions, where the jungle has been cleared, are as healthy as 
most parts of the Provinces; but the damp tarai and the 
forest tracts are still subject to malaria. 

The average annual rainfall over the whole District is 45 Rainfall, 
inches ; but the north receives more than 54 inches, while the 
south-east receives only 44. Variations from year to year are con¬ 
siderable. In 1890 the fall was 87 inches, and in 1868 only 25. 

The history of the District up to a comparatively recent date History, 
is chiefly to be gathered from the uncertain and contradictory 
traditions current among the inhabitants. The birthplace of 
Gautama Buddha is situated close to the north-east border, and 
for many years the remains near Kasia were believed to mark 
the spot at which he died; but the identification is now dis¬ 
puted*. In the fifth century the south of Gorakhpur w’as 
probably included in the Gupta kingdom of Magadha. The 
Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century a.d. describes the north 
of the District or the tract on its border as waste and desolate, 
though many ruins were found. Local tradition declares that 
the Bhars ruled in the District, and were gradually displaced 
^ V. A. Smith, The Remains near Kasia, 1896. 
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by the Rajput clans which now hold it. During the twelfth 
century it appears to have been included in the great kingdom 
of Kanauj. The Musalmans for long obtained no hold of 
Gorakhpur, which continued to be governed by petty Rajas. 
In the fifteenth century one of these founded a small kingdom, 
which extended over a considerable area in both Gorakhpur 
and Champaran. Under Akbar an expedition was sent across 
the Gogra for the first time in pursuit of Khan Zaman, the 
rebel governor of Jaunpur. Other expeditions followed, and 
a sarkar of Gorakhpur was formed, and included in the Subah 
of Oudh. The Muslim yoke was, however, shaken off in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and it was not till the 
accession of Aurangzeb that the Mughal power was really felt. 
About i6So prince Muazzam (afterwards Bahadur Shah) visited 
Gorakhpur, and a new division, called Muazzamabad, was 
formed in his honour, which included part of Saran. Under 
the Nawabs of Oudh a firmer grasp of the country was taken. 
Intestine quarrels between the Rajas and the incursions of the 
Banjaras in the early part of the eighteenth century led to a 
decline in prosperity, and in 1750 the Nawab of Oudh sent 
a large army under Ali Kasim Khan. The submission of the 
Rajas was obtained and tribute was collected from them ; but 
no regular government was carried on by the Muhammadans. 
After the battle of Buxar in 1764 a British officer was lent to 
the Oudh government, who exercised almost supreme power 
over the south of the District; but in the north the local Riijas 
and a few officials were employed to collect the revenue, which 
was exceedingly precarious. Extortion and internecine quar¬ 
rels had reduced the District to great misery, when in 1801 it 
was ceded to the British. In the next few years the Nepalese 
encroached on the northern border, and remonstrances being 
fruitless war was declared in 1814. The contest ended in 1816, 
and small concessions were made in this District to the 
Nepalese. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 185 7 disturbances 
occurred, and most of the troops at Gorakhpur mutinied. In 
August the station was abandoned and a rebel government 
under Muhammad Hasan was established ; but in January, 
1858, a Gurkha force under Jang Bahadur marched in from the 
north and Colonel Rowcroft’s troops from the south. Mu¬ 
hammad Hasan was driven away and order was soon re-estab¬ 
lished. 

Memorials of the time when Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion are found in the shape of ruined brick stupas and 
monasteries in all parts of the District; but few of these have 
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been excavated. The best known is the stupa near Kasia, and 
the temple containing a stone figure of the dying Buddha. 

An inscription dated 460-1 a.d., in the reign of Skanda 
Gupta, was found on a pillar in the south of the District. 

A number of copperplate grants of the last Hindu kings of 
Kanauj have been dug up from time to time. There are no 
Muhammadan buildings of interest. 

Gorakhpur District contains 18 towns and 7,544 vil- The 
lages. Population increased considerably between 1872 and 
1891, but decreased in the next decade. The numbers at the 
four enumerations were as follows : 2,019,361 (1872), 2,617,120 
(1881), 2,994,057 (1891), 2,957,074 (1901). The District sup¬ 
plies many emigrants to other parts of India and abroad. In 
1894 an epidemic of fever caused great mortality, and drought 
in 1896 increased emigration, especially to Nepal. There are 
six tahslh — Bansgaon, Maharajganj, Padrauna, Hata, 
Deoria, and Gorakhpur —each named from its head-quarters. 

The only municipality is Gorakhpur City, the administrative 
head-quarters of the District. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 
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In 1904 an area of 52 square miles belonging to the Bans¬ 
gaon tahsll in the south of the District was transferred to 
Azamgarh, with a population of 18,898. Hindus form nearly 
90 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 10 per cent. In the 
northern part the density of population is comparatively 
low, owing to the presence of forests and large areas of un¬ 
cultivated land; but in the south it is exceedingly high. The 
northern portion suffered from the fever epidemic of 1894, 
while in the south famine was experienced in 1896 and 1897. 
More than 94 per cent, of the population speak Bihari. 
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The most numerous Hindu castes are: Chamirs (leather- 
workers and labourers), 353,000; Ahirs (graziers and cultiva¬ 
tors), 342,000; Brahmans, 263,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 
198,000; Koirls (cultivators), 152,000; Rajputs, 141,000; 
Kewats (cultivators), 123,000; Banias, 86,000; Bhars (labour¬ 
ers), 70,000; and Lunias (navvies), 66,000. The Bhuinhars 
(agriculturists), 32,000, are important in the east of the Dis¬ 
trict. 7 'he Bhars, who once held the land, and the Bhuinhars 
and Kurmis are most numerous in the east of the Provinces, 
The damp submontane tract is inhabited by a few Tharus, who 
seem fever-proof, and number 2,700. Among Muhammadans, 
the most numerous classes are Julahas (weavers), 73,000; 
Shaikhs, 48,000; Pathans, 39,000; and Behnas (cotton-carders), 
29,000. The District is essentially agricultural, 72 per cent, of 
the population being supported by agriculture. More than 
half the land is held by Brahmans, Bhuinhars, and Rajputs, 
and the same three castes occupy about a fourth of the cultivated 
area. 

The District contained 1,040 native Christians in 1901, 
of whom 731 belonged to the Anglican communion. The 
Church Missionary Society, which has laboured here since 1823, 
has three branches in the District. In 1890 a Zanana Mission 
was established. 

The ordinary soils of the United Provinces are found, 
varying from sand and loam to clay. The loam is most preva¬ 
lent in the south and west, and clay in the north. In the 
centre and east is found a peculiar calcareous soil, called bhat^ 
which is extremely fertile and very seldom requires irrigation 
owing to its power of retaining moisture. The clay tract in the 
north-west chiefly produces rice, while kodo/i, a small millet, is 
largely grown in the north-east. Along the chief rivers tracts 
of low-lying alluvial soil are found, which are flooded during the 
rains, and for the most part produce spring crops. 

At the last settlement 4,061 villages were held on zaminddri^ 
4,552 on pattiddri, and thirty-four on bhaiydchard tenures. 
There are also a few talukas which, as is usual in the Province 
of Agra, are settled with the under-proprietors or birtids^ 
who pay the Government demand plus a fee of 10 per cent, 
which is refunded to the talukddr. The main agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are shown on the next page, in square 
miles. 

The principal food-crops, with the area under each in square 
miles, are: rice (1,358), or 42 per cent, of the net area cropped; 
barley (558); kodon and small millets (446); wheat (523); 
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peas (462); gram (251); and maize (196). Oilseeds covered 
336 square miles, sugar-cane 118, poppy 27, and indigo 15. 


Tahstl. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Bansgaon 

614 

429 

>99 

53 

Maharajganj. 

'i »39 

740 

173 

175 

Padrauna 

928 

675 

86 

132 

Hata .... 

571 

457 

234 

42 

Deoria .... 

583 

456 

243 

37 

Gorakhpur . 

652 

480 

197 

00 

Total 

4.587 

3.337 

1,132 

517 


Attempts have been made from time to time to introduce Improve- 
new staples, such as hemp, cotton, and various kinds of rice, 
but without success. Indigo was started about 1830 by Euro- practice, 
pean planters, and a better class of dye is produced here than 
in any other part of the United Provinces. The relief afforded 
by a settled government and freedom from war had marked 
effects in the reclamation of waste land and the introduction of 
the valuable crops, sugar-cane and poppy. Since 1870 the net 
area cultivated has increased by about 16 per cent., while the 
area bearing two crops in a year has nearly doubled. Maize is 
much more largely grown than formerly, and occupies twice as 
large an area as it did twenty years ago. Very few advances are 
taken under the Agriculturists^ Loans or Land Improvement 
Acts. Out of a total of 2-3 lakhs advanced during the ten 
years ending 1900, as much as 1*9 lakhs was advanced in the 
famine year 1896-7, chiefly for the construction of temporary 
wells. There have been practically no advances since 1900. 

A few attempts have been made to improve the breed of Cattle, 
cattle, but without any marked success. The north contains ^hMp^’ 
large grazing-grounds to which cattle are driven in the hot 
weather. The ponies are very inferior; a stallion was kept for 
some years in the east, but no horse-breeding operations are 
carried on now. The richer landholders own elephants, of 
which about 400 are kept in the District. Sheep are bred for 
wool and meat, and goats for milk, manure, and meat; but all 
are of a poor type. 

In 1903-4, 1,132 square miles were irrigated, of which 475 Inigation. 
were supplied from wells, 489 from tanks, and 168 from other 
sources. Well-irrigation is commonest in the south-east of the 
District, but it is increasing rapidly in the centre and north* 
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east. Elsewhere tanks are most important. They include a 
large number of artificial excavations, which are, however, of 
small size. The large rivers have beds too low to supply irri¬ 
gation except to the alluvial land on the border of their channels, 
and this is generally so moist as not to require watering. The 
small streams are, however, largely used, and in the north of 
the District they are dammed so as to flood the adjacent rice 
tracts. Regular channels for the distribution of water have 
been made on the estates of some European zaminddrs. The 
spring-level is so high that water is raised from wells over 
a large part of the District by means of a lever with an earthen 
pot attached. In the south bullocks work the wells. The 
commonest method of irrigation is, however, the swing-basket 
worked by men or women. Fields are not flooded as in the 
western Districts, but water is scattered over the land from 
small channels with a wooden shovel. 

Forests. The District contains 173 square miles of ‘reserved’ forests, 
which extend along the Nepal frontier and down the river 
Rohini to Gorakhpur city. The most valuable products 
are sal timber {Shorea robiistd) and fuel; but catechu is also 
extracted. In the north the reserved land includes a large area 
under grass, which affords valuable grazing and also produces 
thatching-grass. In 1903-4 the total receipts wxre Rs. 88,000. 
The forests form the Gorakhpur division of the Oudh Circle, 
and are in charge of a Deputy-Conservator. About 100 square 
miles of jungle land are owned by private individuals, but in 
most of this area the valuable timber has been cut down. 

Minerals. Kankar or calcareous limestone is used for metalling roads 
and for making lime, but is scarce. The chief mineral product 
is saltpetre, which is extracted from saline efflorescences by 
Lunias. 

Arts and The principal industry is sugar-refining, which is carried on 

manufac- q\\ of the District, especially in the centre and south¬ 
east. The methods usually adopted are those of the country, 
but a large sugar refinery, worked on European lines, was opened 
in 1903. The manufacture of indigo still survives, especially in 
the Padrauna fabsi/y where a number of factories are owned 
and managed by Europeans. A little coarse cotton cloth is 
woven for local use, and a peculiar cloth of mixed wool and 
cotton is also produced. 

Commerce. The most important export trade is that in agricultural 
produce, especially rice, barley, wheat, and sugar. Coarse rice 
is exported to Districts south of the Gogra, while the finer kinds 
and wheat are sent to the western Districts and the Punjab. 
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Sugar is exported to Cawnpore for distribution to Central India 
and RajputSna, but the trade with Eastern Bengal is growing. 

Timber is supplied to the neighbouring Districts, and oilseeds 
are exported to (Calcutta. "J’he chief imports are piece-goods, 
obtained from Calcutta and Cawnpore ; and salt, metals, and 
kerosene oil, from Calcutta. Traffic is now largely carried 
by rail; but the commerce of the Gogra still survives, and in 
])articular rice and wood are carried by rail to Barhaj and Tur- 
tipar and then distributed by boat. Within the last few years 
a steamer service from Patna has been revived. There is a con¬ 
siderable trade with Nepal across the frontier. Grain, especially 
rice, ghi^ and spices are imported, and salt and piece-goods 
exported. There are no large commercial centres, and the 
trade of the District is carried on at numerous small towns 
and markets, among which Barhaj is the most important. 

The main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway Railway, 
cro.sses the southern portion of the District, and a branch leaves 
Gorakhpur city and passes north. Another branch from 
Bhatni gives through communication with Benares, and has a 
short line from Salempur to Barhaj. A branch has been 
sanctioned which will connect Gorakhpur city through the north 
of the District with Bettia. I'he roads are not good. Only 
93 miles are metalled, while 923 are unmetalled. The former 
are in charge of the Public Works department, but the cost of 
all but 51 miles of metalled roads is charged to Local funds. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on 100 miles. The chief 
lines of road are those from Gorakhpur city to Ghazipur and 
Fyzabad, and the road from Barhaj to Padrauna, which is to be 
metalled throughout. The scarcity of kankar and the absence 
of stone render the metalling of roads difficult and expensive. 

Gorakhpur has usually escaped severe famine. Tradition Famine, 
tells of a great dearth in the reign of Aurangzeb, and of another 
in the eighteenth century, when tigers could find no other prey 
and killed 400 of the inhabitants of a town named Bhauapar. 

Droughts caused slight scarcity in 1803, 1809, and 1814; 
but even in 1837 the District escaped lightly. In i860 there 
was an increase in crime; but both in that year and in 1868-9 
distress was not severe. The effects of the drought of 1873-4 
were aggravated by a rise in prices due to immense exports of 
grain to Bengal, and relief works were opened, but were only 
resorted to by labourers. In 1896 the rains ceased prematurely 
and the autumn crops suffered. Advances were freely given 
for seed and for the construction of wells. Relief works were 
opened in January, 1897, and in February more than 30,006 
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workers were employed on roads and tanks. The spring har¬ 
vest was good and works were closed when the rains fell, after 
a total expenditure of 2-9 lakhs on this form of relief. 

The Padrauna /aAsi/ forms a separate subdivision in charge 
of a member of the Indian Civil Service stationed at Kasia. 
'Phe Deoria and Hata faAsi/s form another subdivision in 
charge of a Deputy-Collector, whose head-quarters have recently 
been transferred from Majhaull to Deoria. The posting of a 
Civilian to Deoria has recently been sanctioned. The remain¬ 
ing officers of the District staff, including two members of the 
Indian Civil Service and four Deputy-Collectors, reside at 
Gorakhpur city. Besides the ordinary District officials, two 
officers of the Opium department, one of the Salt department, 
and a 1 )eputy-C"onservator of P'orests are stationed at Gorakhpur. 
There is a tahsllddr at the head-quarters of each tahsil. 

There are three District Munsifs and a Subordinate Judge. 
The District and Sessions Judge has civil jurisdiction through¬ 
out both Gorakhpur and Basti, but hears Sessions cases in 
the former only. Crime is distinctly heavier in the .south than 
in the north, but is chiefly confined to thefts and burglaries, 
dacoity being very rare. Cattle-poisoning and arson are more 
common than usual. 

The District of Gorakhpur, as formed at the ces.sion in 1801, 
included the present District and also Basti, Azamgarh, and 
parts of Gonda, and the lowlands of Nepal. The last two 
tracts were made over to the Nawab of Oudh and to the 
Nepalese respectively in 1816. The Azamgarh parganas were 
removed in 1820, and after the Mutiny a further cession to 
Nepal took place. Basti was formed into a separate District 
in 1865. The early revenue administration was difficult. A 
long period of misrule had made the large landholders inde¬ 
pendent and the peasantry timid. The demand fixed was 
.only 3'5 lakhs on the pre.sent area; and although this was a 
reduction on the nominal demand of the Oudh Government, 
it was collected with difficulty. Short-term settlements were 
made as usual, and the revenue rose a little. In 1822 a 
survey was commenced, and more detailed inquiries into the 
agricultural capabilities of the District and the rights of the 
people became possible. Regulation VII of 1822, however, 
laid down a procedure which could not be carried out with the 
existing staff. In 1830 the first jungle grant was made to a 
European, and this was followed by other grants. The first 
regulfir settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 was carried 
,out between 1834 and 1839, and tl\(^ revenue had then risen 
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to 10*9 lakhs. This settlement was based on a valuation of 
crops; and it was further marked by the setting aside of the 
talukddrSy who now became merely pensioners in respect of the 
villages held by under-proprietors. Preparations for the next 
settlement were interrupted by the Mutiny, but were resumed 
in 1859 and completed in 1867. The operations were carried 
out by several successive Collectors and their Assistants. 
Rent-rates were assumed on various principles and applied to 
the areas ascertained at survey. The revenue was fixed at 
half the rental ‘ assets ’ so obtained, and amounted to 15-5 lakhs, 
rising to 17*3. The last revision was carried out between 1883 
and 1890. In two tahslls it was based on rent-rates found to 
be prevalent, while in the remainder the actual rent-rolls were 
the basis of the assessment. The demand fixed was 23-1 lakhs, 
rising to 24-4, which amounted to 48 per cent, of the rental 
‘assets.’ The demand in 1903-4 was 25*1 lakhs, the incidence 
being R. 0*9 per acre, and varying from R. 0-3 to Rs. i'2 in dif¬ 
ferent par^anas. Collections on account of land revenue and 
revenue from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees;— 
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31,12 
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In 1904 the revenue demand was reduced by Rs. 18,000, 
owing to the transfer of 115 villages from the Bansgaon tahsil 
to Azamgarh. 

Gorakhpur City is the only municipality, but twelve towns Local self- 
are administered under Act XX of 1856. Outside of these, local 
affairs are managed by the District board, which had an income 
of 3-3 lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly derived from local rates. The 
expenditure was 3*2 lakhs in the same year, including 2-3 lakhs 
spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has 2 Assistants Police and 
and 5 inspectors, besides a force of 147 subordinate officers, 

748 constables, 192 municipal and town police, and 2,340 
rural and road police. There are 34 police stations. The 
District jail contained a daily average of 408 inmates in 1903, 
and the small jail at Kasla 23 more. The latter is only used 
for prisoners under trial or sentenced to short terms. 

The District is backward as regards education, only 2-8 pet Education, 
cent, of the population (5*5 males and oa females) being able 
to read and write in ipoi^ Hindus (a<8) are more advanced 
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than Muhammadans (2-3). There has, however, been a con¬ 
siderable improvement in recent years, and the number of 
public schools increased from 222 with 8,592 pupils in 1880-1 
to 334 with 23,574 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 
339 public institutions with 18,023 pupils, of whom 463 were 
girls, besides 70 private schools with 1,042 pupils. A normal 
school and college are situated at Gorakhpur City, and 
sixteen of the public schools are classed as secondary; but 
the great bulk,of the pupils are in primary schools. Three 
schools are managed by Government, and 171 are under the 
13 istrict or municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure on 
education of Rs. 84,000, Local funds supplied Rs. 59,000, and 
the receipts from fees were Rs. 14,000. 

There are 13 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 98 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 143,000, including 1,300 in-patients, and 7,473 opera¬ 
tions were performed. The expenditure in the same year was 
Rs. 20,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 87,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, giving an average of 29 per 1,000 of population, which 
is below the Provincial average. Vaccination is compulsory 
only in the municipality of Gorakhpur. 

(^District Gazetteer^ 1881 [under revision]; A. W. Cruick- 
shank, Settlement Report^ 1891.) 

Bansgaon Tahsll.—South-western tahsll of Gorakhpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bhauapar, 
Unaula, Dhuriapar, and Chillupar, and lying between 26^ 14' 
and 26° 43' N. and 83° 4' and 83° 44' E., with an area of 614 
square miles. Population fell from 451,606 in 1891 to 438,364 
in 1901. There are 1,667 villages and four towns, of which 
Barhalganj (population, 5,181) and Bansgaon, the tahsll 
head-quarters (5,034), are the largest. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,59,000, and for cesses Rs. 72,000. 
In 1904 the tahsll was reduced from the limits described above 
by the transfer of 115 villages with an area of 52 square 
miles, which lay south of the Gogra, to Azamgarh District. 
The land revenue and cesses due from these villages amounted 
to Rs. 18,000 and Rs. 3,000 respectively. The density of 
population, 714 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. Bansgaon is bounded on the north by the Amf river, 
on the south by the Gogra, and on the east by the RaptI. 
After heavy rains a considerable area near the Ami and Rapt! 
is flooded, owing to the inability of the rivers to carry off the 
drainage. The Kuwani flows across the south-west corner. 
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The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 429 square miles, 
of which 199 were irrigated. Wells supply about a quarter of 
the irrigated area, and tanks, swamps, and small streams 
the remainder. 

Mah3,rSjganj. —Northern tahsil of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Havelf, Bina- 
yakpur, and Tilpur, and lying between 26° 53' and 27° 29' N., 
and 83“ 7' and 83° 56' E., with an area of 1,239 square miles. 
Population fell from 511,450 in 1891 to 504,325 in 1901. 
There are 1,265 villages, but only one town, Siswa Bazar 
(population, 2,901). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 4,05,000, and for cesses Rs. 66,000. The density of 
population, 407 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. The northern and central portions of the tahsil 
contain a considerable area of forest and rich pasture land. 
Numerous streams from the NepM tarai intersect the damp 
malarious area on the border, and are dammed to flood the 
rice which forms the staple crop. The area under cultivation 
in 1903-4 was 740 square miles, of which 173 were irrigated. 
Wells supply about two-sevenths of the irrigated area, and 
tanks, swamps, and streams the remainder. 

PadraunS, Tahsil. —North-eastern tahsil of Gorakhpur 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana ol 
Sidhua Jobna, lying between 26*^' 31' and 27^ 18' N. and 83'' 
43' and 84° 26' E., with an area of 928 square miles. Popula¬ 
tion fell from 605,551 in 1891 to 595,706 in 1901. There are 
1,285 villages and three towns— Amwa Khas (population, 
8,918); Padrauna, the tahsil head-quarters (7,031); and 
Bansgawa {5,009). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 5,37,000, and for cesses Rs. 86,000. The density of 
jxjpulation, 642 persons per square mile, is about the District 
average. The tahsil extends from the sal forests in the north 
to the rich, well-cultivated tract in the centre of the District. 
It is bounded in places on the north-east by the Great 
Gandak, which occasionally shifts its channel ; and on the west 
by the Little Gandak. Smaller streams cross the tahsil^ flow¬ 
ing usually from north-west to south-east. Padrauna produces 
sugar-cane, rice, and hodon, and also a considerable amount of 
indigo. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 675 square 
miles, of which 86 were irrigated. Wells supply five-eighths 
of the irrigated area, and tanks, swamps, and rivers the 
remainder. 

H&t&.—Central tahsil of Gorakhpur District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Silhat, Shahjahanpur, and 
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HavelT, and lying between 26® 21' and 26° 58' N. and 83° 29' 
and 83® 58'E., with an area of 571 square miles. Population 
fell from 430,069 in 1891 to 428,846 in 1901. There are 950 
villages and two towns,including Rudarpur (population, 8,860). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,83,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 62,000. The density of population, 751 
persons per square mile, is considerably above the District 
average. The tahsll includes a fertile stretch of level country 
between the Little Gandak on the north-east and the Rapt! on 
the south-west. Smaller streams also cross it, and provide 
water for irrigation- The area under cultivation in 1903-4 
was 457 square miles, of which 134 were irrigated. Wells 
supply more than half the irrigated area, and tanks, swamps, 
and small streams most of the remainder. 

DeoriS, Tahsll.—South-eastern tahsll of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of Salempur 
or Salempur-Majhauli, lying between 26® 5' and 26® 34' N. 
and 83® 37' and 84® ii' E., with an area of 583 square miles. 
F*opulation fell from 517,793 in 1891 to 493,822 in 1901, the 
rate of decrease being the largest in the District. There are 
1,287 villages and six towns— Barhaj (population, 10,054), 
Gaura (7,965), Lar (7,305), Salempur-Majhauli (6,051), 
Paina (5,029), and Deoria or Bharauli, the tahsll head¬ 
quarters (2,151). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 4,48,000, and for cesses Rs. 72,000. The density of 
population, 847 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District, and the tahsll is the most fertile and best cultivated. 
It is bounded on the south by the Rapt! and Gogra, and the 
Little Gandak crosses the centre. The area under cultivation 
in 1903-4 was 456 square miles, of which 243 were irrigated, 
'fanks, swamps, and small streams supply only about one-sixth 
of the irrigated area, and wells the remainder, being a more 
important source in this tahsll than in any other of Gorakhpur. 

Gorakhpur Tahsll. —Head-quarters tahsll of Gorakhpur 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bhaua- 
par, Haveli, and Maghar, and lying between 26® 29'and 27® N. 
and 83® 12' and 83® 38' E., with an area of 652 square miles. 
Population increased from 477,588 in 1891 10496,011 in 1901, 
this being the only tahsll which did not show a decrease. 
There are 1,090 villages and two towns, including Gorakhpur 
City, the District and head-quarters (population, 64,148). 

The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,94,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 65,000. The density of population, 761‘ 
persons per square mile, is considerably above the District 
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average. The tahsil is divided unequally by the winding 
course of the RiLptf, and is also crossed by its tributaries, the 
Ami and Rohini, and by several smaller streams. After heavy 
rain a large area in the south-west becomes a continuous sheet 
of water. Sal forests clothe the left bank of the Rohini and 
extend to the neighbourhood of Gorakhpur city, but most of 
the rest is highly cultivated. The area under cultivation in 
1903-4 was 480 square miles, of which 197 were irrigated. 
Wells supply about one-third of the irrigated area, and small 
streams, tanks, and swamps the remainder. 

Kasid..—A subdivision of Gorakhpur District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the Padrauna tahsil. The subdivision 
takes its name from the village of Kasia, at which the head¬ 
quarters of the subdivisional officer are situated. Population 
of the village (1901), 1,688. The village is situated at the 
junction of the Deoria-Padrauna and Gorakhpur-Fipl^hat 
roads, near the bank of the Rama Bhar lake, and contains 
a dispensary and a town school with 114 pupils. A short 
distance away, in the village of Bishanpura, is situated the 
important group of ruins which were long supposed to maik 
the site of Kusanagara, where Gautama Buddha died. They 
include a large stupa and many small ones, the remains of 
a monastery, and a temple w^hich enshrines a colossal statue of 
the dying Buddha, 20 feet in length. It has now been recog¬ 
nized that the buildings on this site do not agree with the 
description of Kusanagara given by the Chinese pilgrims. 

(Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vols. xviii 
and xxii ; V. A. Smith, The Remains fiear Kasia, 1896, and 
in Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1902, page 139 ; W. Hoey, 
Jour 7 ial, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1900, page 83.) 

Deoria. Subdivision.—Subdivision of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the Deoria and Hata Tahsils. 

Tamkuhi.— Estate situated in Bast! and Gorakhpur Dis¬ 
tricts, United Provinces, and in the Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Saran, and Gaya Districts of Bengal, comprising 253 villages. 
'Phe income is about 2*8 lakhs, and the land revenue and 
cesses payable to Government 1*4 lakhs. The owners are 
Bhuinhars claiming descent from a Rajput, who married a 
Bhuinharin. The founder of the family was Fateh SahT, Raja 
of Hathwa in Saran District, who resisted the British after the 
battle of Buxar in 1764, and was forced to take refuge in the 
jungles on the bank of the Great Gandak in Gorakhpur, where 
he had another estate, then included in the dominions of the 
Nawab of Oudh. He acquired a large property, which was 
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mostly dissipated by his sons. About 1830-40 a grandson 
recovered part of the ancestral estate, and settled at Salemgarh 
in Gorakhpur District, founding a separate family. Another 
grandson retained "ramkuhi and greatly increased his estates. 
He obtained the title of Raja, which is hereditary. The 
present Raja, Indrajit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, was bom in 1893, 
and the estate is now under the management of the Court of 
Wards. 

Amwa Khas.— Village in the Padrauna tahsil of Gorakhpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 51' N. and 84® 13' E., 
68 miles east of Gorakhpur city, near an old bed of the Great 
(iandak. Population (1901), 8,918. It is an agricultural 
village, composed of a number of scattered hamlets. 

Bansgaon Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Gorakhpur District, United Provinces, situated in 
26° 33' N. and 83*^ 22' E., 19 miles south of Gorakhpur city. 
Population (1901), 5,034. The town is composed of ten 
hamlets, and is purely agricultural. There is no trade, and the 
place derives its only importance from its position as head- 
(juarters of a tahslldUr and a Munsif. 'I'he town school has 
about 275 pupils, and a girls’ school has 17. 

Bansgawa. —Village in the Padrauna tahsil of Gorakhpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26°48'N. and 84° 12' 
E., 64 miles east of Gorakhpur city. Population (1901), 5,009. 
An aided school has 31 pupils. 

Barhaj. —Town in the Deoria tahsil of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 17' N. and 83° 45' E., at the 
terminus of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, and near the confluence of the Rapt! and Gogra. 
Population (1901), 10,054. 'J'he town is said to have been 
founded about 1770, but only rose into importance with the 
introduction of sugar cultivation in the neighbourhood. It is 
now the most important trade centre in the District, and is 
also remarkable for its filthiness. Grain, oilseeds, and sugar 
are largely exported by rail and river, and the insurance of the 
river traffic is part of the business of the town. Sugar is 
manufactured in about forty factories. The banks of the RaptT 
are covered with immense piles of timber—part for re-exporta¬ 
tion, part for boat-building, and part for fuel in the factories. 
The town is administered together with Gaura under Act XX 
of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 3,400. The 
Raja of Majhauli collects octroi duties and bazar dues 
under (United Provinces) Act III of 1901, and pays Rs. 3,500 
annually to the town fund. Barhaj contains a flourishing 
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town school with 183 pupils, a girls’ school with 26, and 
a dispensary. 

Barhalganj. —Town in the Bansgaon tahsil of Gorakhpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 17' N. and 83° 30' 
E., on the north bank of the Gogra, and on the road from 
Gorakhpur to Azamgarh. Population (1901), 5,181. It consists 
of a .street of masonry shops lining the sides of the road, with 
a fine metalled market place. The trade consists chiefly in the 
export of grain, and in the distribution of imported goods, but 
there is also some manufacture of sugar. Barhalganj is a port 
of call for the river steamers. It is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 1,100. 
It contains a town school with 113 pupils, a girls’ school with 
14, and a dispensary. 

Gaur&. — 7 'own in the Deoria tahsiI of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 2^ 17'N. and 83° 43' E., close 
to Barhaj, of which it practically forms a suburb. Population 
(1901), 7,965. Gaura is administered, together with Barhaj, 
under Act XX of 1856. There are several sugar factories, 
but not much trade besides. 

Gola.—1 own in the B^isgaon tahsil of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26^ 21' N. and 83^ 21' E., on the 
left bank of the Gogra. Population (1901), 4,944. 'Phe town 
is one of the most important in the south of the District, but 
its trade has suffered from the competition of Barhaj, which 
is now on the railway. Potatoes are largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. Gola is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 1,200. It 
contains a town school with 112 puj>iis, and a girls’ school 
with 22. 

Gorakhpur City. —Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 26° 45' N. and 
83° 22' E., on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 506 
miles by rail from Calcutta and 1,056 from Bombay. 'Phe 
city lies near the left bank of the Rapti, and at the junction of 
roads to GhazTpur and Fyzabad. Population is increasing. 
'Phe numbers at the four enumerations were as follows: 
51,117 (1872), 59,908 (1881), 63,620 (1891), 64,148 (1901). 
'Phese figures include a small area with a population of 771, 
w hich was administered as a cantonment up to 1904, and is now 
a ‘notified area.’ Of the total in 1901, 41,451 were Hindus 
and 21,829 Musalmans. The towm is believed to have been 
founded about 1400 by a branch of the Satasi family, and takes 
its name frotn a shrine of Gorakhnath. During the reign of 
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Akbar it became the head-quarters of a sarkdr in the Subah of 
Oudh, In i6io the Muhammadan garrison was driven away, 
and the place was held by the Hindus till 1680. A few years 
later Prince Muazzam visited Gorakhpur, which was thence¬ 
forward called Muazzamabad in official documents. In the 
eighteenth century the city and District were included in 
Oudh, and the later history has been given in that of the 
District. 

Gorakhpur consists of a number of village sites clustered 
together, and often divided by considerable areas of garden or 
cultivated land. The drainage is very defective, and the city 
has a mean appearance. East of the native quarters is a spacious 
civil station and the old cantonment, and a large area occupied 
by the head-quarters of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
The most imposing public building is the town hall built 
recently and called Campier Hall, after a European zamindar, 
who left money for its construction. It is surrounded by a fine 
park laid out in 1903, as a memorial to the Queen-Empress. 
Gorakhpur is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
Division, of an Executive Engineer, of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway Volunteers, and of a squadron of Light Horse, 
besides the District staff. It also contains the principal station 
of the Church Missionary Society and Zanana Mission in the 
District, and male and female dispensaries. 

A municipality was constituted in 1873. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 68,000 and Rs. 67,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 72,000, chiefly raised from octroi (Rs. 51,000) and 
rents and fees (Rs. 15,000). The expenditure w^as Rs. 77,000, 
including conservancy (Rs. 23,000), public safety (Rs. 12,000), 
administration and collection (Rs. 11,000), and education 
(Rs. 11,000). The small area which was formerly a canton¬ 
ment had an income and expenditure of about Rs. 3,000. 
There has been no garrison for some years past, but in the 
cold w'eather a depot is opened for the recruitment of Gurkhas, 
(iorakhpur has very little trade, and its inhabitants are largely 
agriculturists. It is noted for its carpenters and turners, but 
has no manufactures. A bank has recently been started by 
native enterprise. The municipality maintains i t schools and 
aids 18 others, attended by 1,026 pupils. The Church 
Missionary Society carries on a useful educational work. 
St. Andrew’s College, which teaches up to the First Arts 
examination, had 32 students in 1904. There is also a 
normal school under the Educational department. 
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LSlr.—Town in the Deoria fahsil of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 12' N. and 83® 59' E., 2 miles 
from a station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
Population (1901), 7,305. It contains a few mosques, and is 
a considerable trading centre for the export of local produce. 
The town school has 160 pupils. 

Nichlaul. —Village in the Maharajganj tahsll of Gorakhpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 19' N. and 83® 44' 
JO., at the meeting of several unmetalled roads and cross-country 
tracks, 51 miles north-east of Gorakhpur city. Population 
(1901), 1,564. This is the principal mart in the north of the 
District, but is declining in importance owing to its distance 
from the railway. A few miles away are the ruins of a castle or 
fort, the scene of a sharp fight during the Nepalese campaign. 

Padraun9. Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, Gorakhpur District, United Provinces, situated in 26® 
54' N. and 83® 59' E. Population (1901), 7,031. The town 
consists of three parts, called Padrauna, Chhaoni, and Sahib- 
ganj. The latter is now the chief market. Padrauna was 
identified by General Cunningham with Pawa, the last halting- 
[)lace of Gautama Buddha before his death, but the identifica¬ 
tion has been abandoned. It is the residence of a Kurmi 
landholder knowm as the Rai of Padrauna, who holds a large 
estate in the north of the District, and maintains a dispensary 
here. 7 "he town is administered under Act XX of 1856, w'ith 
an annual income of about Rs. 1,300. There is a school with 
73 pupils. 

PSLina. —Town in the Deoria tahsll of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 16' N. and 83® 47' E., on the 
left bank of the Gogra. Population (1901), 5,029. The in¬ 
habitants plundered a Government commissariat train during 
the Mutiny, in punishment for which the village was confiscated 
and bestowed on the Raja of Majhauli. Most of the inhabit¬ 
ants are boatmen, who live by conveying traffic along the 
(xogra between Barhaj and Patna. A primary school has 
81 pupils. 

Rudarpur. —Town in the Hata tahsll of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 45' N. and 83® 33' E., 27 
miles south-east of Gorakhpur city. Population (1901), 8,860. 
Near the town are some ancient remains, and an old name 
of the place is said to have been Hansakshetra. The ruins 
cover a large area, but have not been regularly excavated. A 
celebrated temple of Dudhnath is also situated close by. 
Rudarpur is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual 
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income of about Rs. i,ioo. The diversion of commerce to 
the railway has injured its trade; but grain is exported and 
saltpetre is manufactured. The town contains a dispensary, 
and a school with 139 pupils. 

Salempur-Majhauli.—Two adjacent villages in the Deoria 
tahsll of Gorakhpur District, United Provinces, situated on 
either bank of the Little Gandak river in 26° 17' N. and 83° 
57' E. Salempur is now a station on the Bengal and North- 
AV^estern Railway. The two villages are treated as one town ; 
population (1901), 6,051. MajhaulT, on the east, is the resi¬ 
dence of the Raja of the Majhauli estate, one of the most 
important in tlie District, the Raja being recognized as head of 
the Bisen Rajputs. The estate deteriorated owing to improvi¬ 
dence and continued bad administration, but has recovered 
under the management of the Court of Wards. The fort is 
a modern brick building of commonplace appearance. The 
joint town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual income of about Rs. 700. There is no trade. A 
school in Salempur has 43 pupils, and another in Majhauli 
115. There is also a girls’ school with 27 pupils at Maj¬ 
hauli. 

Basti District.—North-western District of the Gorakhpur 
Division, United Provinces, lying north of the Gogra river, 
between 26'’ 25' and 27® 30' N. and between 82° 13' and 83° 
14' E., with an area of 2,792 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Nepal territory; on the east by Gorakhpur l)i.s- 
trict; on the south by the Gogra, which divides it from 
Fyzabad ; and on the west by Gonda. Basti lies entirely in the 
submontane plain, w'ith no natural elevations to diversify its 
surface. It is traversed by a considerable number of small 
streams, and the north-west corner resembles the rice swamps 
of the Nepal tarai. The whole of the drainage ultimately 
reaches the Gogra, but not within Basti District. The northern 
portion, extending 14 to 20 miles from the Nepal frontier to the 
Rapti, has a much greater rainfall than the rest. Many small 
streams rushing down from the lower hills or rising in the 
Nepal tarai water this tract, chief among them being the 
Burhi or ‘old’ Rapti, the Banganga, and the Jamwar. South 
of the Rapti the central plateau of the District extends almost 
to the Gogra, and is drained chiefly by the Kuwan/l, which has 
a course parallel to the Rapti and Gogra. The Katnehia, 
Rawai, and Manwir are the principal tributaries of the Kuw^na. 
Another small river, the Ami, crosses the upland between the 
Rapti and Kuwana. There are many natural lakes or depres- 
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sions, often formed in the old beds of rivers, the largest being 
the Bakhira, Chandu, Pathra, Chaur, and Jasoia Tals. 

As is usual in the submontane tracts, kankar or nodular Geology, 
limestone is scarce. No other rock of any kind is found in the 
alluvium of which the District is composed. 

The flora resembles that of the submontane tracts. Forests Botany, 
formerly existed, but have been cut down. The District is, 
however, well provided with clumps of mango, bamboo, and 
mahua {Bassia latifoiia). 

Wild hog, nilgai^ wolves, and jackals are common. Spotted Fauna, 
deer are occasionally seen. During the cold weather wild¬ 
fowl aftd snipe abound in the numerous lakes and swamps. 

Fish are plentiful, and are much used for food. Snakes and 
crocodiles are also common. 

The climate of Bast! is distinctly milder than that of the Climate 
more western Districts, and extremes of heat and cold are less 

’ perature, 

marked. It is, however, not specially unhealthy, except at the 
close of the rains. 

The average annual rainfall is 49 inches, ranging from 46 in Rainfall, 
the south-west to 52 towards the north. Near the Nepal 
frontier the fall is still heavier. Large variations occur from 
year to year. In 1877 only 24 inches were received, compared 
with 76 in 1894. 

Materials for the history of the tract included in Basti History. 
District are unusually scarce. It possibly formed [>art of the 
great kingdom of Kosala. For some years Kapilavastu, the 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha, was believed to have been 
situated at Bhuila, 15 miles north-west of Basti town ; but this 
identification has been abandoned in favour of a site just out¬ 
side the north-east angle of the District, in Nepal. The 
northern part had certainly relapsed into jungle by the fifth 
century a. d., when it was visited by Fa Hian, though the 
ruins of earlier buildings were numerous. The traditions of 
the Rajput clans who now hold the District point to the con¬ 
clusion that they began to enter it late in the thirteenth 
century, displacing the Bhars and the Domkatars ; but little 
reliance can be placed on them. A number of petty Rajas 
held the country and fought with each other. In Akbar’s 
reign the Muhammadans penetrated the District, after taking 
Gorakhpur, and maintained a garrison at Maghar, and Basti 
was included in the Subah of Oudh. About 1610 the Muslims 
were expelled; but they returned in force in 1680, and opened 
up the country. Most of the District was included in the 
Gorakhpur sarkar^ and its later history is that of Gorakhpur 
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District, from which it was only separated in 1865, though 
ceded to the British by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh in 1801. 

Many ancient mounds are found in the District, but few 
have been excavated. Bhuila, already referred to, was examined 
by General Cunningham and his assistant ^ A stupa at Pip- 
rahwa in the north of the District was recently excavated, and 
yielded an interesting find of relics in an inscribed casket s 
Gupta coins are occasionally found in various localities. The 
only Muhammadan building of interest is the shrine of Kabir 
at Maghar. 

Bast! contains 4 towns and 6,903 villages. Population is 
increasing steadily. The numbers at the four enumerations 
were as follows: 1,473,029 (1872), 1,630,612 (1881), 1,785,844 
(1891), 1,846,153 (1901). There are five tahsUs —Domaria- 
GANj, Bans!, Haraiya, Basti, and Khalilahad— the head¬ 
quarters of each being at a place of the same name. Basti, 
the District head-quarters, is the largest town. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween i8gi 
and 1901. 

1 

c 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Number 
persons a 
to read a 
write. 

Domariaganj , 

503 

I 

I,III 

322,321 

544 

+ 2.9 

9.470 

Bans! 

621 

I 

1.343 

402,277 

648 

-I- 10-9 

9 . 93 « 

Haraiya. 

478 


1,461 

333.801 

698 

- 5-1 

9.395 

Bast! . . j 

5.36 

1 

1,600 

393.079 

733 

+ 4.0 

12,808 

Khalilabad . | 

564 

1 

1,388 

394.67s 

700 

+ . 3-7 

■ 0.393 

District total | 

2,792 

4 

6,903 

846,153 

661 

+ 3-4 

52 ,oo^ 


Hindus form nearly 84 per cent, of the total and Muham¬ 
madans 16 per cent. The District is densely populated, and 
supplies a considerable number of emigrants to the West 
Indies and to Eastern Bengal and Assam. During the last 
decade it probably gained by immigration from the more 
distressed Districts south of the Gogra. Almost the whole 
population speak Bihari. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are; Chamlrs (leather- 
workers and cultivators), 278,000; Brahmans, 195,000 ; Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators), 185,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 
148,000; Banias, 52,000; Rajputs, 50,000; Kahars (domestic 

* Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xii, p. 108. 

^Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, p. 573. 
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servants and cultivators), 48,000; and Kewats (cultivators), 

40,000. The aboriginal Bhars, who once held the land, are 
now depressed and number only 50,000. Among Musalmans 
may be mentioned Shaikhs, 50,000; Julahas (weavers), 43,000 ; 

Pathans, 34,000; and Rajputs, 34,000. Agriculture supports 
66 per cent, of the total population, and general labour 9 per 
cent. Brahmans and Rajputs or Chhattris hold about two- 
thirds of the land, and Brahmans occupy a larger area than any 
other caste. Rajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis, and Chamars are also 
large cultivators, while the Koiris are noted for their skill. 

There were only 53 native Christians in 1901, of whom 24 Christian 
belonged to the Anglican communion. The Church Missionary “Missions. 
Society has a high school at Basti, and there is also a Zanana 
Mission. 

The climate and soil are suitable for the growth of nearly General 
all the more valuable products, and the comparatively heavy 
rainfall is especially favourable to rice. Wheat and poppy do ditions. 
best in the lighter loams, and are accordingly grown between 
the Raptl and Gogra. North of the Rapti late rice is the 
principal crop. In the inferior light soils barley takes the 
place of wheat, and of rice. There is a tract of peculiar 
calcareous soil, known as along both banks of the Rapti, 
which is very retentive of moisture and produces good crops 
without irrigation. In the bed of the Gogra strips of alluvial 
soil are liable to flooding in the rains, but are cultivated for the 
spring harvest. 

About one-third of the District is included in zaminddri Chiti 
mahdls, and two-thirds in pattiddriy the area of bhaiydchdrd 
mahdls being very small. A great many under-proprietors are and princi- 
found, called biriids. One class of birt is peculiar to the crops. 
District, having been originally granted to a military colony of 
Rajputs or Chhattris who were settled on the border as 
guardians against invasion. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are given below, in square miles:— 


Tahsil, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Doraariaganj 

593 

437 

142 

80 

Bansl .... 

621 

463 

144 

64 

Haraiya 

47s 

338 

311 

75 

Basti .... 

536 

387 

>38 

70 

Khalllabad . 

564 

394 

>34 

76 

Total 

2.793 

3,009 

969 

365 
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Rice is the crop most largely grown, covering i,ooo square 
miles, or 50 per cent, of the net cultivated area, in 1903-4. 
The other food-crops of importance are wheat (377 square 
miles); peas and masur (325); gram (237); barley (208); and 
arhar (185). The most valuable crops are, however, poppy, 
grown on 33 square miles, and sugar-cane, grown on 68. Oil¬ 
seeds are also important, covering 136 square miles. 

At the time of its cession to the British in 1801, the District 
was in a very depressed condition. A settled government soon 
gave an impetus to cultivation, and led to the introduction of 
the more valuable crops, sugar-cane and poppy. During the 
thirty years preceding the last settlement the cultivated area 
increased by 13 per cent., or, including the jungle grants in the 
north of the District, by 20 per cent. In the last fifteen years 
there has been a further small increase of about 2 per cent, 
and a still larger rise in the area double-cropped. There has 
been no appreciable change in the staples grown. Advances are 
freely taken under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, and amounted 
to a total of 1-2 lakhs during the ten years ending 1901, of 
which Rs. 51,000 was lent in the famine year 1896-7. From 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 has been advanced annually since 1900. 

The cattle of the District are generally inferior, but those 
bred in the Mahull pargana are a little above the average. 
Buffaloes are largely kept for milk. Ponies are used a good 
deal both for riding and as pack-animals, but are of a very poor 
stamp. Sheep and goats are chiefly kept for the supply of wool, 
skins, and manure. 

In 1903-4, 323 square miles were irrigated from wells, 435 
from tanks and swamps, and 211 from other sources. Wells 
are chiefly important in the southern half of the upland area 
between the Gogra and RaptI, and their use decreases as the 
latter river is approached. North of the Rapti they are hardly 
used at all. Water is invariably raised from them by the lever 
or by two pots slung on a wheel. The small natural ponds and 
swamps, which are so numerous in the District, are everywhere 
used for irrigation, in addition to the small tanks which have 
been excavated. The swing-basket is used to raise water from 
these sources of supply. The larger rivers are not used at all 
for irrigation, as their beds lie too low; but the smaller streams 
are held up by small temporary earthen dams, and their water 
is turned into the rice fields as required. In the north-east of 
the District two European grantees constructed a series of 
works which effectually protect about 52,000 acres of rice land. 
The valleys of several small rivers have been dammed with 
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earthen embankments provided with weirs and gates, so that 
sudden floods can be allowed to escape. Water is conducted 
by 82 miles of main canals and about 250 miles of distri¬ 
butaries to all parts of the estates. No water-rates are charged, 
but the cultivators voluntarily keep the works in repair. 7 'his 
is the only considerable system of private canals in the United 
Provinces, and has been imitated with success by a native 
zaminddr, who owns an estate close by. Except in the case of 
rice fields, irrigation is chiefly required for the spring harvest. 

Water is usually sprinkled over the land with a wooden shovel; 
but poppy and garden crops are flooded. 

The chief mineral product is kankar or nodular limestone, Minerals, 
which is used for metalling roads and making lime. It is, 
however, scarce and of poor quality, and lacustrine shells are 
also used for making lime. Saltpetre is manufactured from the 
saline efflorescence called reh. 

'i'he District is exceptionally poor in industrial enterprise. Arts ami 
Sugar-refining alone is of some importance. Agricultural imple- 
mcnts, coarse cotton cloth, and the ordinary utensils for house¬ 
hold use are made locally. Prass vessels are made at Bakhira, 
but these and also cloth are largely imported. A little chintz 
is made at Nagar and Bahadurpur. 

The trade of the District with other parts of India is chiefly Commerce, 
in agricultural produce. Rice, sugar, opium, saltpetre, oilseeds, 
and hides are exported ; and cloth, metals, salt, cotton, and 
tobacco are imported. The through trade with Nepal is also 
of importance. Iron, drugs, spices, gh'i, fibres, and rice come 
from Nepal; and raw sugar, salt, hardware, tobacco, coco-nuts, 
cotton yarn, and cloth are sent to that State. Uska and 
Mkhndawal are the chief marts for the traffic of the north of 
the District with Nepal. The commerce of the south is partly 
carried on by the Gogra; but the railway has largely replaced 
the river, as is usual where the two means of carriage compete. 

Cawnpore in the west and Calcutta in the east attract most of 
the trade of the District. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway main line crosses Railways 
Bast! from east to west, and Uska in the north-east corner is roads, 
at present the terminus of a branch from Gorakhpur. It is, how* 
ever, being connected with Tulsipur in Gonda District by 
a line which will pass very close to the border of Nepal and 
may be expected to increase the traffic with that State. Com* 
munications by road are not good. Out of 682 miles only 113 
are metalled. The metalled roads are in charge of the Public 
Works department; but the cost of all but 62 miles is charged 
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to Local funds. The main lines are those from Gorakhpur to 
Fyzabad, from Basti town to Bans!, and from Uska towards the 
Nepal frontier. Bridges are still required on most of the 
unmetalled roads, which cross many small streams by fords and 
ferries. Avenues of trees are maintained on 127 miles of road, 
famine. The famines experienced in Bast! District up to 1865, when 
it became a separate Collectorate, will be found in the article 
on Gorakhpur District. In 1868-9 only slight scarcity was 
felt. The rains of 1873 were light and the following spring 
crop could not be sown. Relief works wxre opened, and in 
May, 1874, the daily muster rose to 127,000; but it w^as held 
afterwards that relief had been too lavish. A similar failure of 
the rains in 1877 caused distress in 1878, and relief works were 
again required. In 1896-7 distress was felt; but this was due 
to the pressure of high prices on the labouring classes rather 
than to a failure of the crops. Relief works were opened, but 
the proportion of the population who came to them was small. 
District The Collector is usually assisted by five Deputy-Collectors 
staff. recruited in India, and a tahslldCir is stationed at the head¬ 

quarters of each tahsil. 

Civil There are two District Munsifs, and the system of village 

trime^ Munsifs was introduced in 1902. Basti is comprised within the 
Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Gorakhpur; but sessions cases 
are tried by the Judge of Jaunpur, who is a Joint Sessions Judge 
for this purpose. Crime is on the whole light, and the District 
is not noted for any particular form. Infanticide was formerly 
suspected, but no operations are now^ required under the Act. 

Basti was acquired by cession in i8ot, but up to 1865 it 
formed part of Gorakhpur District. 'I'he quarrels of the 
Rajas and the failure of the Oudh government to introduce 
any system of administration had reduced the country to 
a miserable state. The early settlements, based chiefly on the 
previous collections, were for short periods, and at first were 
made with the Rajas or large proprietors at lump sums for 
whole estates. In 1838-9 the first regular settlement was 
made under Regulation IX of 1833. It was based on a survey, 
and it recognized the hirtids or under-proprietors, from whom 
engagements w^ere taken direct for the first time. I’he revenue 
fixed was 9*7 lakhs, which was more than double the former 
revenue. This settlement was revised between 1859 and 1865 
by various officers working on different methods, but principally 
relying on estimates of the rental ‘ assets,* and the demand was 
increased to 12-8 lakhs. The latest revision was made between 
^883 and 1890, and Ba.sti was one of the first Districts to be 
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resettled on the basis of the actual rents paid. The revenue 
demand amounted to 19-4 lakhs or 46 per cent, of the corrected 
rent-roll, the incidence per acre being Rs. i-i, varying from R. o-8 
to Rs. 1-7. Collections on account of land revenue and revenue 
from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees ;— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OQ-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

13,14 

>8,93 

20,20 

' 9,55 

Total revenue 

I 4».«53 

* 4.59 

26,27 

26,40 


There are no municipalities, but three towns are administered Local self- 
under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, local 
affairs are administered by the District board, which in 1903-4 
had an income of i-6 lakhs, chiefly derived from local rates. 

The expenditure in the same year was i-6 lakhs, including 
Ks. 92,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of {X)lice is assisted by 4 inspec- Police and 
tors, and has a force of 97 subordinate officers and 378 con- 
stables, besides 52 town police, and 3,201 rural and road 
police. There are 26 police stations. The District jail con¬ 
tained a daily average of 247 inmates in 1903. 

The District contains few towns, and the proportion of Education, 
literate persons is not very high ; only 2-8 per cent. (5*5 males 
and o-i females) could read and write in 1901. Hindus (3 per 
cent.) were better educated than Musalmans (2 per cent.). 

The number of public schools increased from 154 with 5,037 
pupils in 1880-1 to 290 with 11,286 pupils in 1900-1. In 
1903-4 there were 308 such schools with 16,844 pupils, 
including 426 girls, besides 36 private schools with 459 pupils. 

The primary classes contained all but 1,400 pupils in both 
public and private schools. Two schools are managed by 
Government and 135 by the District board. Out of a total 
expenditure on education of Rs. 46,000, Local funds supplied 
Rs. 42,000, and the receipts from fees were only Rs. 3,800. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- Hospitals 
tion for 51 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 90,000, including 4x7 in-patients, and 3,562 operations 
were performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted 
to Rs. 26,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 50,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina¬ 
giving a proportion of 27 per 1,000 of population, which is 
below the Provincial average. 

(District Gazetteer^ 1881 [under revision]; J. Hooper, Settk- 
ment Report^ 1891.) 
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Domari^anj. —North-western tahsll of Bast! District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Rasulpur and 
Bans! (West), and lying between 27® and 27° 30' N. and 82° 26' 
and 82° 58' E., with an area of 593 square miles. Population 
increased from 313,090 in 1891 to 322,321 in 1901. There 
are i,iii villages, but only one town, Biskohar (population, 
2,725). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,77,000, and for cesses Rs. 70,000. The density of 
X^opulation, 544 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. Near the Rapti, which crosses the iahstl from west 
to cast, is a fertile belt of rich soil called bhat^ which does not 
require irrigation. South of the Rapt! the tahsil forms part 
of the central upland area, but north of the river it gradually 
assumes the marshy appearance of the Nepalese tarai. The 
area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 427 square miles, of which 
142 were irrigated. Wells and small rivers each supply a fourth 
of the irrigated area, and tanks and swamps the remainder. 

Bansl.— North-eastern tahsil of Basti District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Binayakpur and Bansl 
(East), and lying between 27*^ and 27° 28' N. and 82° 46' and 
83° 14' E., with an area of 621 square miles. Population 
increased from 362,724 in 1891 to-402,277 in 1901, the rate 
of increase being the largest in the District. There are 
1,343 villages and only one town, Uska (population, 6,718). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,96,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 77,000. The density of population, 648 
persons per square mile, is almost the District average. The 
tahsil extends from the border of Nepal to the south of the 
Rapt! river. The northern portion is intersected by a number 
of small streams, and chiefly produces rice. The area under 
cultivation in 1903-4 was 463 square miles, of which 144 were 
irrigated. Tanks and swamps are the chief sources of supply ; 
but the smaller rivers are also largely used, and an extensive 
system of dams and irrigation channels has been constructed 
by European zaminddrs. 

HaraiyS. —South-western tahsil of Basti Districtj United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Amorha, Naga# (West), 
and Basti (West), and lying along the Gogra between 26® 36' 
and 27° N. and 82® 43' E., with an area of 478 square miles. 
Population fell from 351,609 in 1891 to 333,801 in 1901, this 
being the only tahsil in the District which showed a decrease. 
There are 1,461 villages, but no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,84,000, and for cesses Rs. 73,000. 
The density of population, 698 persons per square mile, is 
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above the District average. The tahsll lies in the upland area 
above the Gogra, and is crossed by the Kuwana and several 
smaller streams. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 
338 square miles, of which 211 were irrigated. Wells supply 
three-fourths of the irrigated area, and tanks and swamps most 
of the remainder. 

Basil TahsiL —Head-quarters tahsll of Bast! District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Nagar (East), 
Bast! (East), Maghar (West), and Mahuli (West), and lying 
between 26° 33'and 27® 6' N. and 82° 37' and 82° 59' E., with 
an area of 536 square miles. Population increased from 
377,935 in 1891 to 393,079 in 1901. There are 1,600 villages 
and only one town, BastJ, the District and head-quarters 

(population, 14,761). The demand for land revenue in 1903—4 
was Rs. 4,22,000, and for cesses Rs. 78,000. The density of 
population, 733 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District. The tahsll stretches north from the Gogra in the 
upland portion of the District, and is crossed by the Kuwana 
and a number of smaller streams. The area under cultivation 
in 1903-4 was 387 square miles, of which 238 were irrigated. 
Wells supply more than half the irrigated area, and tanks and 
swamps are a more important source than rivers. 

Khalild,b 3 .d.—South-eastern tahsll of Basti District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Maghar (East) and 
Mahuli (East), and lying between 26® 25' and 27° 5' N. and 
82° 50' and 83° 13' E., with an area of 564 square miles. 
Population increased from 380,486 in 1891 to 394,675 in 1901. 
There are 1,388 villages and only one town, Mehndawai. 
(population, 10,143). The demand for land revenue in 1903- 4 
was Rs. 3,75,000, and for cesses Rs. 70,000. The density 
of population, 700 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The tahsll lies entirely in the fertile upland tract 
which extends northwards from the Gogra. It is crossed by 
the Kuwana, AmT, and several smaller streams. The area 
under cultivation in 1903-4 was 394 square miles, of which 
234 were irrigated. Tanks and swamps supply more than 
half the 'Itrigated area, and wells about one-third. 

Basti Town. —Head-quarters of Basti District and tahsll^ 
United Provinces, situated in 26^ 47' N. and 82° 43' E., 011 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway and on the Gorakhpui- 
Fyzabad road. Population (1901), 14,761. The town became 
the residence of a local Raja in the seventeenth century, but was 
never of importance. For some time before the Mutiny it was 
the site of an opium storehouse and treasury, and in 1865 it 
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became the head-quarters of a new District. BastI consists of 
the old village, in which the RSja’s fort is situated, a new bazar 
which has sprung up on the road south of this, and the civil 
station. It is the head-quarters of the Church Missionary 
Society in the District, which maintains the high school, and 
besides the usual offices there is a dispensary. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 4,000. There is little trade. Two schools 
for boys contain 330 pupils, and a small girls* school has an 
attendance of 15. 

Maghar.—Village in the Khalllabad tahsU of Basti District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26^* 45' N. and 83° 8' E., on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway and on the road from 
Gorakhpur to FyzabSd. Population (1901), :^,633. The village 
is celebrated as containing the tomb of Kabir, the religious 
reformer, who is acknowledged as a prophet or saint by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. The tomb is said to have been 
built about 1450 ; but the original building was replaced or 
restored by Nawab Fidae Khan in Akbar*s reign. Maghar 
was occupied from the close of the seventeenth century by 
a Muhammadan garrison, and under the Oudh government 
was an important military post up to the cession in 1801. 

Mehnd 9 .wal.—Town in the Khalllabad tahsll of Basti 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 59' N. and 83^ 
7'E., 27 miles north-east of Basti town. Population (1901), 
10,143. Mehndawal is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an annual income of about Rs. 1,000. It is tlie chief 
commercial centre in the District, being a great mart for 
trade with Nepal; but it has suffered from the opening of 
railway stations elsew here. Most of the town consists of mud 
hovels, but there are several fine market-places. It also contains 
a dispensary and a school with 88 pupils. 

UskSL.—Town in the Bansl tahsil of Basti District, United 
Provinces^ situated in 27° 12' N. and 83° 8 ' E. It is at present 
the terminus of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway from Gorakhpur; but the line is being extended to 
Tulsipur in Gonda. Population (1901), 6,718, A market was 
founded here by a European grantee, and it hj^.s now become 
the chief town in the north of the District. Rice and oil¬ 
seeds, the product of Nepal and of the -^ juntry round, are 
largely exported. Town duties, raised under tlie United 
Provinces Revenue Act (III of 1901), yield about Rs. 2,000 
annually for the improvement of the place. There is a school 
with 102 pupils. 
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Azamgarh District.— Southern District of the Gorakhpur Boun- 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 25° 38'and 26° 

N. and 82° 40' and 83° 52' E., with an area of 2,207 square and river 

miles, of which 52 square miles were added in 1904. It is system, 

bounded on the north by Fyzabad and Gorakhpur; on the 
east by Ballia; on the south by Gh^ipur and Jaunpur; and 
on the west by Jaunpur and Sultanpur. The greater part 
forms an elevated plain which lies south of the Gogra. 

Besides the Gogra, the principal rivers are the Tons and 
Chhoti Sarju, the former flowing from west to east across the 
District, while the Chhoti Sarju flows south-east from the 
(lOgra. Along the Chhoti Sarju and Gogra are tracts of low 

alluvial land. The upland area south of the Tons differs 

from the area between the Tons and the Gogra. The 
southern tract is made up of a series of narrow parallel sections 
of country lying east and west. These are separated by lines 
of swamps which gradually become definite drainage channels. 

The whole area contains many depressions, which are filled 
with water in the rains, but gradually dry up. Nowhere does 
any long continuous expanse of cultivation occur, marshes and 
saline plains {usar) interrupting the cropped lands. In the 
northern portion the watercourses keep more closely to their 
channels, and swamps are less frequent, the expanses of 
cultivation more continuous, and hamlets with their attendant 
groves more thickly scattered. The Gogra, also known as the 
Great Sarju, Deoha, or Dehwa, has a valley varying in width 
from half a mile to ten miles, and constantly shifts its channel. 

The Tons after a tortuous course joins the Chhoti Sarju near 
the eastern boundary. It is remarkable for the heavy floods 
which occur in its valley. There are about twenty large lakes 
or sw'amps, the principal being the Gamhirban, Kotail, Jamvva- 
wan, Salona, Pakri-Pewa, Narja, and Ratol. 

The District consists entirely of alluvium, and kankar or Geology, 
calcareous lime is the only form of stone. Sahne efflorescences 
are found in many parts. 

The flora is that of the Gangetic valley. Few large areas are Botany, 
covered with trees ; but near the Tons and other streams there 
are some patches in which palds or dhdk {Butea frondosa) pre¬ 
dominates. In the north mango groves abound; but there are few 
in ^ south, especially in the swampy area to the south-west. 

The iilluvial tracts or kachhdr are, however, the barest of tre^. 

The wolf, jackal, and fox are common, and wild hog and nligm Fauna, 
are occasionally met with. The rivers and lakes abound in fish, 
and in the winter are the haunt of geese, duck, and snipe." 
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The climate is on the whole healthy, though fever is pre¬ 
valent during the rains and immediately after. With the 
commencement of the hpt weather in April westerly winds 
spring up; but in May the wind changes to the east and the 
climate becomes very relaxing. 

Rainfall. The average annual rainfall is 41 inches, the distribution in 
different parts of the District being fairly uniform. Variations 
from year to year are, however, considerable. In 1894 the fall 
was 68 inches, and in 1896 only 18 inches, 
llistor)'. Tradition points to the Hhars, Soeris, and Cherus as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the District, and asserts that these 
were superseded first by the Rajputs and then by the Bhuin- 
hars. When the tide of Muhammadan conquest flowed east¬ 
wards, Aziimgarh was included in the great kingdom of 
Kanauj and passed with the neighbouring country under Delhi 
rule. In the fifteenth century the Shark! kings of Jaunpur 
usurped authority over Azamgarh. On the fall of their dynasty, 
the District was reannexed to the Delhi dominions, and the 
fort of Sikandarptir was built by, and named after, Sikandar 
Lodi. In the seventeenth century a family of Gautam Rajymts 
rose to influence, and before the close of the century they 
had embraced the faith of Islam and possessed themselves of 
nearly the whole District as feudatory chiefs. About 1731 
Mahabat Khan, head of the family, refused payment of revenue ; 
but after some success in resisting the forces of the Oudh 
government, he was forced to fly. His successors gradually 
lost their estates, and in 1758 Azamgarh became a chakla or 
district of Oudh till its cession in 1801. 

On June 3, 1S57, the i7lh Regiment of Native Infantry 
mutinied at Azamgarh, murdered some of their officers, 
and carried off the Government treasure to Fyzabad. The 
Europeans fled to Ghazipur, but on June 16 two planters, 
Messrs. Venables and Dunne, returned to Azamgarh, and, 
troops being sent from Ghazipur, the town was reoccupied. On 
July 18 the civil officers returned, and Mr. Venables attacked 
the rebels, but was forced back on the town; and on July 28, 
after the mutiny at Dinapore, all the Europeans returned to 
Ghazipur. The Palwars held Azamgarh town from August 9 to 
25 ; but they were expelled by the loyal Gurkhas on August 26, 
and on September 3 the civil officers returned again. On 
September 20 Ben! Madho and the Palwars were defeated, and 
British authority to a great extent re-established. The rebels 
were driven out of Atraulia in November; and in January, 
1858, the Gurkhas, under Jang Bahadur, marched from Gorakh- 
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pur towards Fyzabad, driving the rebels back into Azamgarh. 

Kuar Singh entered the District in his flight from Lucknow in 
the middle of February, and was attacked by our troops at 
Atrau tift; but the latter were repulsed and fell back on Azam- 
girh, which was besieged by Kuar Singh till the middle of 
April, when he was defeated by a force under Sir E. Lugard, 
and the siege raised. Kuar Singh fled, and lost his life in 
crossing the Ganges; but bands of rebels roamed about 
attacking the tahsllls and thanas till October, when a force 
under Colonel Kelly was sent to clear the District, 

Ruins of numerous forts exist in many parts, and are locally Archaeo- 
attributed to the Khars. An important copperplate inscription 
of Harshavardhana of Kanaiij, dated in 631 a.d., was found at 
Madhuban \ and an inscription on a tank records its construc¬ 
tion in 1144. 'rhere are few remains of architectural interest, 
the chief being an old Rajput fort at Mehnagar. 

In 1901 the District contained twelve towns and 4,688 The 
villages. Population increased considerably between 1872 and I>cople. 
1891 ; but in the next decade tell by a larger amount than 
in any other District in the United Provinces. The numbers 
at the four enumerations were as follows : 1,317,626 (1872), 
1,604,654 (188T), 1,728,625 (1891), 1,529,785 (1901). Fever, 
emigration, and famine are responsible for the decrease between 
189 1 and 1901. U p to 1904 there were five tahsih — Deogaon, 
Azamgakh, MAHUL,SA(:Ri, and Mdhammadabad —each named 
from its head-quarters, except Sagri and Mahul, the head- 
(jiiarters of which are at Jianpur and Atraul/a respectively. 

A sixth fahs//, named GhosI, was constituted in 1904. The 
principal towns are the municipality of Azamc.arh, the District 
head-quarters, and Mau and Muiiarakpur. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 
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The total population has been increased to 1,548,683 by 
a transfer of 52 square miles from Gorakhpur District in 1904. 
Details of the alterations will be found in the articles on SagrI, 
Muhammadabad, and Ghosi taksi/s. Nearly 86 per cent, of 
the population are Hindus and 14 per cent. Muhammadans. 
The density of population is very high, and the District 
supplies a large number of emigrants. About 94 per cent, of 
the population speak Bihari ^ 

The most numerous Hindu castes are: Chamars (leather- 
workers and labourers), 257,000; Ahlrs (graziers and cultiva¬ 
tors), 219,000; Brahmans, 108,000; Rajputs or Chhattris, 
99,000; Bhars (labourers), 70,000; Koiris (cultivators), 
60,000; Bhuinhars (agriculturists), 56,000; Lunias (saltpetre 
workers and labourers), 52,000; and Banias, 38,000. More 
than half of the Musalmans are included in the two divisions 
of Julahas (weavers), 54,000, and Shaikhs, 54,000; while 
Pathans number 27,000. Agriculture supports more than 60 per 
cent, of the total population, and general labour nearly 12 per 
cent, while weavers form 3 per cent Rajputs or Chhattris own 
about one-third of the land. Brahmans one-tenth, and Bhuin¬ 
hars one-sixth. The same three castes cultivate one-seventh of 
the District; Kurmis, Chamars, and Ahirs occupy a large area 
as tenants, while Koiris are noted for their skill in the cultivation 
of the most valuable crops. 

In 1901 the District contained 104 native Christians, of 
whom 48 belonged to the Anglican communion. 'I'hc Church 
Missionary Society, which has laboured at Azamgarh since 
1818, supports the principal school. 

In the southern portion of the District, which is badly 
drained, the prevailing soil is clay, chiefly producing rice. In 
the deeper or central portions of the depressions this becomes 
almost black from the amount of organic matter which it 
contains, and the soil is sticky and hard to work. Loam is 
more common in the northern portion, though clay soil and 
rice lands are also found there. There are small ravines along 
the Tons, the soil in which has suffered from denudation. 
The kachhdr land contains large stretches of light sandy soil 
along the Chhotl Sarju, and sandbanks near the Gogra. These 
produce but scanty crops, and along the Gogra are often 
covered with long grass or tamarisk, and are liable to b^ cut 
away by the river. Even the more permanent parts of the 

‘ For a grammar of the dialect spoken in Azamgarh, tee Appendix II, 
Settlement Report^ by J. R. Reid. 
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kachhdr are exposed to inundation, and this part of the District 
is less productive than the rest. 

The District is held on the usual tenures found in the Chief agri- 
United Provinces; but a large number of mahdis or revenue 
units are complex, extending over a number of mauzas or and princi- 
villages. Proprietary rights are very minutely subdivided. 

In a few villages inferior proprietors are also found, called 
mushakh khasiddrs. The main agricultural statistics are given 
below, in square miles :— 


TahsiL 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Deogaon 

389 

182 

108 

29 

Azamgarh . 


>85 

119 

30 

Mahul . 

4.^6 


149 

59 

Sagri . 


.^47 

218 

'.8 

1 

Mubammaclabad . 

427 

238 

146 

60 

Total 

2 .J.S 5 

! 1 

740 

236 


Note,—O wing to seltleincnt operations, these statistics are for various years from 
i 8()7 to 1901. 


The Staple food-crops are rice (422 square miles) and barley 
(359). Peas were grown on 181 square miles; and kodon, 
wheat, arhar^ gram, maize, and mama are also largely culti¬ 
vated. Sugar-cane is the most valuable crop (loi square 
miles); indigo (29) and poppy (10) are also ini[>ortant. 

There has been no extension of the net cultivated area in Improvc- 
recent years, and the rice lands are so dependent on rainfall 
that fluctuations are considerable. The most striking change tural 
has been the large increase in the area bearing two crops in the practice, 
same year, which has nearly double<l within the last thirty 
years. Advances under the Agriculturists* and Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Acts are rarely taken, except in bad seasons. Out 
of a total of 1*4 lakhs lent during the ten years ending 1900 
more than a lakh was advanced in two years, and only Rs. 2,400 
has been lent in four years since 1900. 

The cattle bred locally are inferior, and buffaloes are largely Cattle, 
used to supply milk. Ponies are also of a poor stamp, and the ponic*. and 
best are imported. Many of the wealthier zaminddrs keep 
elephants. Sheep are chiefly kept for wool and manure, and 
goats for milk and flesh. 

Out of 740 square miles irrigated, 416 were supplied from Irrigation, 
wells, 214 from tanks and swamps, and no from small streams. 

I'he upland area requires much more irrigation than the kach- 
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kdr, in which even sugar-cane can be grown without irrigation. 
Artificial tanks number more than 15,000, but all are of small 
size. The larger rivers are not used at all, owing to the cost of 
raising water j but every natural hollow and swamp which holds 
water is made use of. The upper courses of the smaller streams 
are regularly dammed, and embankments are also constructed 
wherever possible in fields to hold up w^ater for rice. Water is 
generally raised from swamps and tanks by the swing-basket. 
In many parts of the District the water-level is sufficiently high 
to allow the use of the lever and pot to raise water; but in 
other places a leathern bucket worked by hand labour, or less 
commonly by bullocks, takes the j)lace of these. Water is 
generally sprinkled over the soil instead of being allowed to 
flood it, except in the case of garden crops. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is found in many places, and 
is used for making lime and metalling roads. Where occurs 
in block form it is used for building. Saltpetre and carbonate 
of soda are largely extracted from saline efflorescences called reh. 

The most important industries of the District are sugar- 
refining and the weaving of cotton cloth, which are carried on 
in all parts. The cloth-weaving industry has suffered from the 
competition of European piece-g(X)ds and also of the mills of 
India ; but coarse varieties are still made for local use, and 
finer qualities from imported yarn for export. 'Vhe District 
is the most important centre of cotton-weaving as a hand 
industry in the United Provinces, and about 13,000 looms are 
at work. Silk and .satin are also largely produced. Muii.\RAK- 
PUR, Mau, and Kopaganj are the chief centres of the weaving 
industries. 'I'he manufacture of indigo was formerly important, 
but is fast declining under the competition of artificial indigo. 
Pottery of a rather poor style is produced at Nizamabad. 

The chief imports are grain, European piece-goods and 
yarn, cotton, silk, tobacco, salt, metals and hardware, and 
drugs; and the exports are sugar, opium, cloth, oilseeds, in¬ 
digo, and saltpetre. Grain is largely imported from the 
country north of the Gogra. The trade routes have been con¬ 
siderably altered by recent railway extensions. Traffic still 
continues on the Gogra, where DohrIohat is the chief empo¬ 
rium, and there is some trade during the rains on the Chhoti 
Sarjii. Shahganj in Jaunpur attracts a good deal of the 
produce of the west of the District. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand loop line just touches the extreme 
west of the District, while the Bengal and North-Western 
branch from Gorakhpur to Benares traverses the eastern por- 
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tion. These have now been linked up by a line from Shahganj 
on the former through Azamgarh town to Mau, which crosses 
the centre of the District. A branch connects Kopaganj with 
DohrIghat, and another branch from Kopaganj to Ballia 
has a very short length in the District. Road communications 
are fairly good. Out of a total length of 708 miles, 193 miles 
are metalled and arc maintained by the Public Works depart¬ 
ment ; but the cost of all but 86 miles is charged to Local 
funds. The main lines are the roads from DohrIghat to Jaun- 
pur with a branch to Benares, and from the same place to 
Ghazipur, but the cross-road from Mau through Azamgarh town 
to Shahganj is also important. Avenues of trees are maintained 
on 79 miles of road. 

From the commencement of British rule till almost the close P'amine. 
of the nineteenth century, no drought which could be called 
famine was known in the District. Hailstorms, frost, floods, 
and drought had occasionally caused scarcity in various parts. 

The early part of the decade, 1891-1901, was very unfavour¬ 
able. Excessive and unseasonable rain damaged the harvests 
for three consecutive years, and in 1896 drought caused famine. 

The construction of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway gave employment to 6,000 or 8,000 persons ; but relief 
works were also opened and the highest number of workers rose 
to 11,000, Nearly 4 lakhs of revenue w’as remitted, and the 
cost of all kinds of relief amounted to about 4 3 lakhs. 

The Collector is usually assisted by one member of the District 
Indian Civil Service, and by five Deputy-Collectors recruited 
in India. An officer of the Opium department is stationed in 
the District, and there is a tahsildar at the head-quarters of 
each tahsil. 

There are two District Munsifs and a Sub-Judge for civil Civil 
w'ork, and the District Judge is also Sessions Judge. Azam- 
garh is noted for the tension of religious feeling between 
Hindus and Musalmans, which not infrequently causes trouble. 

In 1893 serious riots accompanied by bloodshed took place 
over the slaughter of kine. 'Phe people are also litigious, and 
agrarian disputes are not infrequent. Cattle-poisoning by 
Chamars for the sake of hides is perhaps more common in 
Azamgarh than elsewhere in the United Provinces. Infanticide 
was formerly suspected, but no measures are now required for 
its prevention. 

At the cession in i8oi Azamgarh was included in the large Land 
District of Gorakhpur then formed. In 1820 part of it was 
transferred to Jaunpur and part to Ghazipur, Three years tration.* 
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later a Sub-Collectorate of Azamgarh was formed out of the 
JaunpuT/arganaSf and in 1832 a separate District of Azamgarh 
was constituted, to which for many years part of the present 
Ballia District was also attached. The early settlements 
were for short periods and were carried out in Gorakhpur 
District. Operations were commenced under Regulation VII 
of 1822, but were never completed ; and the first regular settle¬ 
ment was made between 1834 and 1837 by Mr. Thomason, 
afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Montgomery. Land was classified 
according as it produced only rice or all varieties of crops, and 
average rates were assumed for each class of soil. The rental 
‘assets’ so calculated were checked by assumed average pargana 
rates. The proportion taken as revenue varied between 50 and 
66 percent., and the revenue demand was fixed at 12-4 lakhs. 
This settlement was revised between 1866 and 1875. The land 
was again classed according to the crops it produced, and the 
rice land was divided into four or five classes according to its 
quality, while the ordinary land was subdivided according to its 
position near the village site or remote from it. Rent-rates were 
selected for each class of soil at inspection, and were applied to 
the areas of each class, deductions being made in the case of 
land held by high-caste tenants, w'ho pay lower rates than those 
of low caste, and in the case of villages where rents were diffi¬ 
cult to collect. The revenue fixed amounted to i6-6 lakhs, 
while the assumed rental ‘ assets ’ were 34-8 lakhs. The revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was 17-8 lakhs, the incidence being Rs. 1-5 
per acre, varying in different parganas liom R. i to Rs. i-6. 
This figure includes the revenue of 176 villages which are 
permanently settled, as they formerly belonged to the Benares 
province. The District is at present (1906) being resettled. 
Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

*90.1-4- 

Land revenue 

16,59 

■5-53 

39.37 

37,78 

Total revenue 

18,93 

33,65 

*5,57 

»*,97 


Azamgarh is the only municipality, but ten towns are 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
in 1903-4 had an income of 1-2 lakhs, chiefly derived from 
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local rates. The expenditure was also 1-2 lakhs, and included 
Rs. 43,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 4 in- Police and 
spectors, no subordinate officers, and 408 constables, besides 
r 17 municipal and town police, and 2,260 rural and road police. 

'J'here are 23 police stations. In 1903 the District jail con¬ 
tained a daily average of 239 inmates. 

Azamgarh is above the Provincial average as regards the Education, 
literacy of its inhabitants, of whom 3-3 per cent. (6-8 males and 
0*2 females) could read and write in 1901. The number of 
jjublic schools has risen from 184 with 7,591 pupils in 1880-1 
to 224 with 11,183 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 
265 such institutions with 14,216 pupils, of whom 162 were 
girls, besides 114 private schools with 1,285 pupils, including 
34 girls. One of the schools is managed by Government, 
and 133 by the District and municipal boards. Out of 
a total expenditure on education of Rs. 41,000, Rs. 35,000 
was charged to Local funds, and the receipts from fees were 
Rs. 4,000. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- Hospitals 

tion for 66 in-patients. In 1903 the number of ca.ses treated 

. , . . , . pens-uies. 

was 71,000, including 745 in-patients, and 2,559 operations 

were performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted 

to Rs. 10,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 42,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina- 
representing a proportion of 27 per thousand of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Azamgarh. 

(J. R. Reid, Settlement Report^ 1S77 ; District Gazetteer^ 1883 
[under revision].) 

Deogaon. —Southern tahsil of Azamgarh District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Deogaon, Bela-Daulat- 
abad, and Belhabans, and lying between 25° 38'and 25° 57' N. 
and 82^49' and 83° 21' E., with an area of 389 square miles. 
Population fell from 264,851 in 1891 to 224,827 in 1901, the 
rate of decrease being much above the District average, owing . 
to the large area of rice land which suffered from drought. 

There are 702 villages, but no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000, 

The density of population, 578 persons per square mile, is the 
lowest in the District. The taAsll consists of a series of narrow 
strips separated by chains of swamps which gradually change 
into watercourses. The Mangai, Besu, and Gangi are the 
chief streams. During the rains the swamps spread over large 
areas in which rice is sown. Hamlets are built in those places 
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which are least liable to inundation. The area under cul¬ 
tivation in 1897-8 was 182 square miles, of which 108 
were irrigated. Wells supply rather more than one-third 
of the irrigated area, and tanks and swamps most of the re¬ 
mainder. 

Azamgarh Tahsll. —Head-quarters taksil of Azamgarh 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of 
Nizamabad, lying between 25° 53' and 26° 12' N. and 82° 52' 
and 83° 16'E., with an area of 314 square miles. Population 
decreased from 289,488 in 1891 to 264,114 in 1901, the rate 
of decrease being the smallest in the District. There are 809 
villages and two towns, including Azamgarh, the District and 
tahsll head-quarters (population, 18,835). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,18,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 51,000. The density of population, 841 persons jier square 
mile, is the highest in the District. Across the centre of the 
tahsll flows the Tons, while the Mangai traverses the southern 
portion. In the north a considerable area produces a great 
variety of crops, but in the south rice is the most important 
staple. The area under cultivation in 1897-8 was 185 square 
miles, of which 119 were irrigated. Wells siipiply three-fourths 
of the irrigated area, and tanks, swamps, and small streams the 
.remainder. 

Mahul.—North-w^estern tahsll oi Azamgarh District, United 
!l^ovinces, comprising the parganas of Mahul, Kauria, and 
Atraulia, and lying between 25° 48' and 26° 27' N. and 82® 40' 
and 83° 7' E., with an area of 436 square miles. Population 
fell from 344,723 in 1891 to 312,234 in 1901. There are 947 
villages and two towms, but neither of them has a population 
of over 5,000. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs- 3*63,000, and for cesses Rs. 58,000. The density of 
population, 716 persons per square mile, is about the District 
average. The tahsll is divided into two portions by the 
Kunwar Nadi. North of this river the soil is a light loam 
varying to sand, while the southern part is chiefly clay and is' 
intersected by swamps and small channels. The largest river 
is the Tons. The area under cultivation in 1898-9 w'as 251 
square miles, of which 149 were irrigated. Wells supply more 
than half the irrigated area, and tanks, swamps, and small 
streams the remainder. 

Sagri. —North-eastern tahsil of Azamgarh District, United 
Provinces, comprising up to 1904 the parganas of Gopalpur, 
SagrT, Ghost, and Natthupur, and lying between 26° i' and 26® 
19' N. and 83^4' and 83® 52' E., with an area of 589 square 
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miles. In October, 1904, the two last-named parganas were 
transferred to the new Ghosi tahsil^ and a number of villages 
were transferred from Gorakhpur District, making the new 
area 345 square miles. Population fell from 469,817 in 1891 
to 421,740 in 1901, the population of the area as now consti¬ 
tuted being 234,872. There are now 755 villages and one 
town, Maharajganj (population, 2,192). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,32,000, and for cesses Rs. 72,000; 
but the figures for the area as now constituted are Rs. 2,40,000 
and Rs. 39,000 respectively. The density of population of the 
reduced tahsll is 681 persons per square mile, considerably 
below the District average. The tahsll lies south of the Gogra 
and is chiefly drained by the Chhoti SarjQ. The greater part 
of the area is upland, but along the Gogra and Chhoti Sarju 
are large stretches of alluvial soil called kachhar. In 1899- 
1900, 327 square miles of the old area were under cultivation, 
of which 218 were irrigated, w'ells being the chief source of 
supply. 

Muhammadab^d Tahsll.—South-eastern tahsll of Azam- 
garh District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
Karyat Mittii, Chiriakot, Maunath Bhanjan or Mau, and 
Muhammadabad, and lying between 25° 48' and 26° 8' N. and 
83° ii' and 83° 40' E., with an area of 427 square miles. This 
area was reduced by 71 miles in 1904, portions being trans¬ 
ferred to the new GhosI tahsll. Popiulation fell from 359,74b 
in 1891 to 306,870 in 1901, and allowing for the recent change 
is now 251,796. There are 971 villages and three towns : 
Mau (population, 17,696), Muharakpur (15,433), and Mu¬ 
hammadabad, the tahsll head quarters (^,775). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,63,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 59,000 ; but after the transfer these figures became 
Rs. 3,02,000 and Rs. 49,000. The density of piopulation of 
the reconstituted tahsll is 707 persons per square mile, or 
almost exactly the .District average. The tahsil is inter¬ 
sected by several small streams and a number of swamps and 
marshes, and lies south of the Chhoti Sarju and its tributary, 
the Tons. In 1900-1, 238 square miles of the old area were 
under cultivation, of which 146 were irrigated. Wells supply 
rather more than half the irrigated area, and tanks or swamps 
and small rivers the remainder in equal proportions. 

Ghosi. —North-eastern tahsil of Azamgarh District, United 
Provinces, lying between 25® 57' and 26° 19' N. and 83® 21' 
and 83® 52' E., with an area of 368 square miles. The 
tahsil was formed in 1904 by transferring the parganas of 
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Natthupur and Ghosi from SagrI tahslly and portions of the 
i>argana of MuhammadabSd from the tahsll of that name. 
Population according to the Census of 1901 is 260,840, and 
the density is about the District average. There are 519 
villages and two towns : Dohrighat (population, 3,417) and 
Kopaganj (7,039). The demand for land revenue is Rs. 
2,72,000, and for cesses Rs. 46,000. The tahsil lies between 
the Gogra and the Chhoti Sarjii and'Tons, and thus includes 
a considerable area of low-lying kachhdr land, which is subject 
to fluvial action. 

Azamgarh Town.—Head-quarters of Azamgarh District 
and tahsil^ United Provinces, situated in 26° 5'N..and 83” 
12' E., on the Tons and on a branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. Population (1901), 18,835. town was 

founded about 1665 by Azam Khan, son of one of the Gautani 
Rajas referred to in the history of Azamgarh District. The 
dilapidated remains of the fort built by Azam Khan and a 
temple erected in the latter part of the eighteenth century are the 
only buildings of any age. Azamgarh is almost surrounded by 
a loop of the Tons, w’hich is subject to heavy floods, occasion¬ 
ally causing great damage. Thus in 1894 it was estimated 
that the loss at Azamgarh was about Rs. 50,000, and the flood 
of 1871 was still more serious. An embankment was made 
between 1896 and 1898, which affords protection from floods, 
at a cost of Rs. 13,000. The chief public buildings are the 
male and female dispen.saries, the town hall, the church, 
Mission school, and the National high school. Azamgarh has 
been a municipality since 1884. During the ten years ending 
1901 the income averaged Rs. 17,800 and the expenditure 
Rs. 17,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 11,000), and the expenditure was 
Rs. 22,000. The chief manufactures are sugar-refining and 
the weaving of cotton cloth. There are two high schools and 
seven primary schools, with a total attendance of 675. 

DohrighS.t.— Town in the Ghosi/(fl/ij//of Azamgarh District, 
United Province.s, situated in 26*^ 16'N. and 83° 31' E., on the 
south bank of the Gogra, at the point where the roads from 
Azamgarh town and Ghazipur to Gorakhpur unite and cross 
the river, and on a branch of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. Population (1901), 3,417. The town is sai<J to have 
been founded by a RSja of Azamgarh towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, and contains a large mosque. It i.s 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 900. Dohilghit is the chief port on the south of 
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the Gogra in Azamgarh District, and has a large traffic in grain, 
salt, tobacco, gunny-bags, sugar, and other articles. There is 
a primary school with 67 pupils. 

Kop&ganj. —Town in the GhosI tahsil of Azamgarh District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° i' N. and 83° 34' E., on the 
metalled road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur, and also connected 
by road with Azamgarh town. It is a junction on the Bengal 
and North-Western line from Gorakhpur to Benares, at which 
branches converge from Dohrighat and from Ballia, Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 7,039. The town was founded on an ancient 
site by Iradat Khan, Raja of Azamgarh, about 1745; but a 
Hindu inscription on a small Hindu temple is dated as early 
as 1472. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual income of about Rs. 1,300. It contains a small saltpetre 
refinery, and cotton cloth is w'oven, employing 500 looms. 
The finest products are turbans, woven w'ith silk borders. 
There is also some trade in sugar and grain. The town has 
two schools, with 156 pupils. 

Mau (or Maunath Bhanjan).—Town in the Muhammad- 
abad tahsil of Azamgarh District, United Provinces, situated in 
25° 57' N. and 83® 34' E., on the right bank of the Tons and on 
the Bengal and North-Western Railw^ay, at the junction of the 
branch from Shahganj through Azamgarh town with the line 
from Gorakhpur to Benares. Population (1901), 17,696. The 
town is of some antiquity, though the date of its settlement 
has not been ascertained. It is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari 
as the head-quarters of a makdl or pargatia^ and during the 
reign of Shah Jahan that emperur bestowed the town upon his 
daughter, Jahanara Begam, and it received in a special degree 
the royal favour. A sarai built by this lady still exists. 
At that period the town is said to have contained 84 
muhallas, or w'ards, and 360 mosques. At the time of the 
cession to the British, Mau was held in jdgir by one of the 
Oudh Begams; but the town had suffered severely from pre¬ 
vious misrule, and has never regained its former prosperity. 
A commercial resident was appointed for Mau and Azamgarh 
in 1802 \ and in addition to the ordinary country traffic, invest¬ 
ments in Mau cloths were made for some years on behalf of 
the Company. Private enterprise kept up the trade for a time 
after the abolition of the Company’s monopoly ; but the intro¬ 
duction of English-made yam and cloth gave a great blow to 
it. Since the opening of the railway, however, trade has 
revived to some extent, and fewer weavers leave the town to 
seek employment in the mills of Bombay and Calcutta. The 
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population largely consists of fanatical Jullh^, and religious 
friction is always present. In 1893 Mau was the scene of 
sanguinary riots, which took place in consequence of the 
agitation against the slaughter of kine. There are no public 
buildings besides the dispensary, police station, and post office ; 
but Mau is an important railway centre, and contains the head¬ 
quarters of an Engineer, a District Traffic Superintendent, and 
a Locomotive Superintendent. It is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 3,000. 
Muslin and satin are largely woven, and there is a small manu¬ 
facture of silk. There are two schools for boys with 83 pupils, 
and two for girls with 77. 

Mubarakpur, —Town in the Muhammadabad tahsil of 
Azamgarh District, United Provinces, situated in 26^6' N. 
and 83° 18' E., eight miles north-east of Azamgarh town. 
Population (1901), 15,433. It is said to have been formerly 
called Kasimabad, and to have fallen into decay before it was 
resettled, under the name of Raji Mubarak, by an ancestor of 
the present Shaikh landholders, some twelve generations ago. 
Serious conflicts have occurred between the Muhammadan 
and Hindu inhabitants of the town, especially in 1813, 1842, 
and 1904, and special police are at present quartered there. 
Mubarakpur is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an annual income of about Rs. 2,000. It contains about 
1,700 looms on which cotton, silk, and satin stufls are woven, 
the town being especially noted for the latter. There is also 
a small industry in sugar-refining. A primary school contains 
60 pupils. 

Muhammad3.b^d Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of 
the same name, in Azamgarh District, United Provinces^ 
situated in 26° 2' N. and 83° 24' E., on the Ton.s and on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 8,775. 
The town appears to be of some antiquity, and was held by 
Muhammadans from the early part of the fifteenth century. 
It contains a dispensary, a iahsiii, a munstfi, and a police 
station. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual income of about Rs. 1,400. There are about 300 
looms and a few sugar refineries. Two schools have 100 
pupils. 
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Kumaun. —The most northern Division of the United 
Provinces, situated almost entirely in the Himalayas and 
extending from the borders of Tibet to the damp submontane 
tract known as the Tarai. The Division is bounded on the 
north by Tibet; on the east by Nepal ; on the south by 
the Bareilly Division and the State of Rampur ; and on the 
west by the State of Tehrl and Dehra Dun Disirict. It lies 
between 28° 51' and 31'' 5' N. and 78° 12' and 81° 3' E., 
with a total area of 13,725 miles. Although it is thus the 
second Division in size in the United Provinces, it is sparsely 
inhabited, and the density of population, 88 persons per square 
mile, is but one-fifth of the average. Population is rising 
steadily. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows; 928,823(1872); 1,046,263(1881); 1,181,567(1891); 
1,207,030 (1901). In 1901 Hindus formed more than 92 per 
cent, of the total, and Muhammadans only 7 per cent. Halt 
uf the latter are to be found in the Tarai portion of Naim Tal 
District. Christians numbered 3,509, of whom 2,276 were 
natives, and no other religion was represented by more than a 
few hundred followers. The head-quarters of the Commissioner 
are at Naini Tal, which is also the summer capital of the 
United Provinces. Kumaun contains three Districts, as 
shown below :— 



Area in .square 
miles. 

Population, 1901. 

Land revenue and 
cesses for 1901-4, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Naim Tal. 

2,677 



Almora . • 

Garhwal . 

5.419 

5.629 

465.893 

429,900 

3,59 

i,6S 

Total 

13,735 

1,207,030 

6,50 


Naim Tal lies on the outer ranges of the Himalayas, but 
most of it is included in the waterless tract at their feet known 
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as the Bhabar, and the moist country below, called the Tarai. 
The other two Districts are situated mainly in the Himalayas, 
and include the highest peaks within the British Empire. The 
Division contains 10,041 villages and 12 towns, all of which 
are small. The largest towns are Naini Tal (15,164 in hot 
weather,'and 7,609 in winter with cantonment), Ka.shipur 
(12,023), and Almora (8,596). Kashipur, Haldwani, 
Tanakpur, Srinagar, Kotdwara, and Dwarahat are the 
principal places of commercial importance. Among many 
famous Hindu temples and places of pilgrimage the chief are 
the shrines of Badrinath and Kedarnath. The tenures in 
the hill tracts differ considerably from those in the rest of the 
Provinces. Before British rule the normal system had been 
a kind of ryotivdri. Each village contained a number of 
cultivators called khaikar^ who held hereditary, but not trans¬ 
ferable, rights. During the Gurkha supremacy grants of culti¬ 
vated land were often made to persons who were known as 
ihdtwdn^iht wordmeaning ‘village^ or ‘property in a village.’ 
Such grants could be abrogated at will by the governing power. 
I’he khaikars paid to the thdhvd?i the revenue assessed on the 
village and, in addition, certain dues and small cash-rents. On 
the conquest by the British the thdtivdn or, if there was none, 
the khaikars received proprietary rights. All landholders are 
now called hissaddrs, whatever their origin; but the name 
khaikar is used to describe the actual occupants of villages 
which were originally granted to a thdtwdn. 'I'he khaikars 
have heritable, but not saleable, rights, though sub-letting and 
even mortgage are allowed. They do not pay rent, but pay 
the Government revenue plus a mdlikdna^ which is generally 
20 per cent, in Garhwal and 25 per cent, in Almora. There 
are few tenants-at-will, and khaikari rights are not acquired by 
prescription, though they are sometimes conferred at settle¬ 
ment. The Tarai is administered as a Government estate, 
while in the Bhabar the tenures are partly those of the hills 
and partly those of the Tarai and the plains. The gross 
revenue from all sources raised in this Division has been, in 
thousands of rupees :— 

(1880-1) 11,25 (1890-1) 12,93 (1900-1) 15,98 (1903-4) 16,37. 

Details by Districts are not tabulated separately, 
claries,con- Naini Tfil District.— Southern District in the Kumaun 
figuration, Division, United Provinces, lying between 28° 51' and 29® 37' 

and river 43 ^ 5 ^ ^ y square 

systems, miles. It is bounded on the north by the Districts of 
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Almora and GarhwSl; on the east by Almora and by Nepal 
territory; on the west by Garhwal and Bijnor; and on the 
south by Pilibhlt, Bareilly, Moradabad, and the State of 
Rampur. About one-sixth of the District lies in the outer 
ranges of the Himalayas, the chief of which is known as Gagar. 

These rise abruptly from the plains to a height of 6,000 or 
7,000 feet, and are clothed with forest. The scenery is 
strikingly beautiful; and from the tops of the higher peaks, 
which reach a height of nearly 9,000 feet, magnificent views 
can be obtained of the vast level plain to the south, or of the 
mass of the tangled ridges lying north, bounded by the great 
snowy range which forms the central axis of the Himalayas. 
Immediately below the hills stretches a long narrow strip of 
land called the Bhabar, in which the mountain torrents sink 
and are lost, except during the rains, beneath the boulder 
formation which they themselves have made. The Bhabar 
contains vast forest areas, and is scantily cultivated. The 
remainder of the District is included in the damp moist plain 
known as the Tarai and the Kashipur tahsil. On the 
northern edge of the Tarai springs appear, which gradually 
form rivers or small streams, and give a verdant aspect to the 
country throughout the year. Kashipur, in the south-west 
corner, is less swampy and resembles the adjoining tracts in 
Rohilkhand. None of the rivers in the District rises in the 
snow'y range except the Sarda, which just touches the eastern 
boundary. The main drainage lines of the hill country are 
those of the KosI, Gola, and Nandhaur. The KosI rises in 
Almora District, and the Gola and Nandhaur in the southern 
slopes of the outer hills. All three rivers eventually join the 
Ramganga, the Gola being known in its lower courses as the 
Kichha, and the Nandhaur as the Deoha, and later as the 
Garra. The smaller watercourses of the Bhabar and the Tarai 
are innumerable, and change their names every few miles, but 
all eventually drain into the Ramganga. In the hills are 
several lakes of some size and considerable beauty, the chief 
being Naini Tal, Bhim Tal, Malwa Tal, Sat Tal, Naukuchhiya 
Tal, and Khurpa Tal. 

The Tarai consists of a zone of recently formed Gangetic Geolo^. 
alluvium, while the Bhabar is a gently sloping mass of coarse 
gravels still being formed from the debris brought down by 
streams from the hills. A sub-Himalayan zone of low hills, 
including the Kotah Dun, which resembles the Siwaliks apd 
the valley of the Nandhaur, contains deposits of the upper 
tertiary age, chiefly Nahan sandstone. This zone is separated 
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from the Himalayas by a reversed fault. The higher hills 
comprise an older set of slates and quartzites ; a massive dark 
dolomite or limestone ; beds of quartzite and basic lava-flows, 
and possibly other schistose and granitic rocks. The steep 
slopes acted on by heavy rainfall have from time to time given 
way in landslips of considerable size ^ 

The flora of the District presents a great variety. In the 
Tarai the ordinary trees and plants of the plains are found. 
The Bhabar forests consist to a large extent of sal (Shorea 
robusta ); but as the hills are ascended the flora changes 
rapidly, and European trees and plants are seen 

Owing to the w'ide range of climate and elevation, most of 
the animals of both the plains and hills of Upper India arc 
found in this District. A few elephants haunt the Bhabar and 
part of the Tarai, while tigers and leopards range from the 
plains to the hills. The wolf, jackal, and wild dog are also 
found. The Himalayan black bear lives in the hills, and the 
sloth bear in both the Bhabar and the Tarai. The sambar or 
jarau, spotted deer, swamp-deer, hog-deer, barking-deer, four¬ 
horned antelope, nilgai, antelope, and gural also occur. Many 
kinds of snakes are found, including immense pythons which 
sometimes attain a length of 30 feet. The District is also rich in 
bird life ; about 450 species have been recorded. Fish are 
jdentiful, and fishing in the lakes and some of the rivers is 
regulated by the grant of licences. 

The climate of the I'arai and to a lesser extent of the Bhabar 
is exceedingly unhealthy, especially from May to November. 
Few people, except the Tharus and Boksas, who seem fever- 
proof, are able to live there long. In the hills the climate is 
more temperate, and the annual range on the higher slopes is 
from about 26° in January, when snow falls in most year.k, 
to 85° in June. 

The rainfall varies as much as the climate. At KashTpur, 
south of the Tarai, only 46 inches are received annually; 
while at Haldwani, in the Bhabar, the average is nearly 77. 
Naini Tal is still w^etter, and receives 95 inches annually, 
including snow. 

Traditions connect many places in the hills with the story of 
the Mahabharata. The earliest historical record is to be found 

^ Records of Geological Survey of India, vol. xxiii, pts. i and 4, and 
vol. xxiv, pt. 2 ; T. H. Holland, Report on Geological Structure of Hill 
Slopes near Naini TdL 

“For a complete list of plants found, sec chap, viii, K 

Gazetteer, vol. x, 1882. 
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in the visit of Hiuen Tsiang, who describes a kingdom of 
Govisana, which was probably in the Tarai and Bhabar, and a 
kingdom of Brahmapura in the hills. The Tarai then appears 
to have relapsed into jungle, while the hills were included in 
the dominion of the Katyuri Rajas, of whom little is known. 
They were succeeded by the Chands, who claimed to be 
Sombansi Rajputs from Jhusi in Allahabad District, and first 
settled south of Almora and in the Tarai. The Musalman 
historians mention Kumaun in the fourteenth century, when 
Cyan Chand proceeded to Delhi and obtained from the Sultan 
a grant of the Bhabar and Tarai as far as the Ganges. The 
lower hills were, however, held by local chiefs, and Kirati 
Chand (1488-1503) was the first who ruled the whole of the 
present District. When the Mughal empire w^as established 
the Musalmans formed exaggerated ideas of the w^ealth of 
the hills, and the governor of the adjoining tract occupied the 
Tarai and Bhabar and attempted to invade the hills, but was 
foiled by natural difficulties. The Ain-i-Akbarl mentions 
a sarkar of Kumaun, but the mahiils included in it seem 
to refer to the submontane trad alone. The powder of the 
Chand Rajas was chiefly confined to the hill tracts ; but Baz 
Bahadur (1638-78) visited Shah Jahan at Delhi, and in 
1655 joined the Mughal forces against Garhwal, and recovered 
the I'arai. In 1672 he introduced a poll-tax, the proceeds 
of which were remitted to Delhi as tribute. One of his 
successors, named Debi Chand (1720-6), took part in 
the intrigues and conspiracies of the Afghans of Rohilkhand 
and even faced the imperial troops, but was defeated. In 
1744 All Muhammad, the Rohilla leader, sent a force into 
the Chand territory and penetrated through Khim Tal in this 
District to Almora; but the Rohillas were ultimately driven 
out. A reconciliation was subsequently effected; troops from 
the hills fought side by side with the Rohillas at Pampat in 
1761, and the lowlands were in a flourishing state. Internal 
dissensions followed, and the government of the plains became 
separated from that of the hills, part being held by the Nawab 
of Oudh and part by Brahmans from the hills. In 1790 the 
Gurkhas invaded the hill tracts, and the Chands were driven 
to the Bhabar and finally expelled. The Tarai and Kashipur 
were ceded to the British by the Nawab of Oudh in 1801 with 
the rest of Rohilkhand. In 1814 war broke out between the 
British and Nepalese, and a force marched from Kashipur in 
February, 1815. Almora fell in two months and Kumaun 
became British territory. The later history of the District 
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is a record of administrative details till 1857. The inhabitants 
of the hills took no part in the great Mutiny; but from June 
there was complete disorder in the plains, and large hordes of 
plunderers invaded the Bhabar. Unrest was spreading to the 
hills, when martial law was proclaimed by Sir Henry Ramsay, 
the Commissioner, and the danger passed. The rebels from 
Rohilkhand seized Haldwani near the foot of the hills, and 
attempts were made to reach Naini Tal, but without success. 
By February, 1858, the rebels wTre practically cleared out of 
the Tarai, and there was no further trouble. 

There are considerable areas of ruins in the Tarai and 
Bhabar which have not been properly explored. Near 
Kashipur bricks have been found bearing inscriptions of the 
third or fourth century a.d. The temple at Bhirn Tal, built 
by Baz Bahadur in the seventeenth century, is the chief relic 
of the Chands. 

The District contains 7 towns and 1,513 villages. Popu¬ 
lation increased considerably between 1872 and 1891, but 
was then checked by a series of adverse seasons. The numbers 
at the four enumerations were as follows: 263,956 (1872), 
339^667 (1881), 356,881 (1891), 311,237 (1901). The Tarai 
and Bhabar contain a large nomadic population. There are 
four divisions, corresponding to the iahst/s of Districts in the 
plains; namely, Naini Tal, the Bhabar, the Tarai, and 
Kashipur. The Bhabar is in charge of a tahsildar stationed 
at Haldwani, and the Tarai is under a tahsildar at Kichha. 
The principal towns are the municipalities of Naini Tal, the 
District head-quarters, and Kashipur, and the ‘notified area’ 
of Haldwani. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 :— 


TahaiL 

Area in square 
miles. 

j Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percent.ape of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able ! 
to read and j 
write. ! 

Towns. 

in 

1 ^ 

1 = 

i ^ 

Naini Tal 

433 

I 

45 * 

43.738 

101 

- 5-3 

3,735 

Bhabar . 

*.379 

4 

5 ” 

93,445 

73 

- 6.7 

5 .'38 

Kashipur 

189 

2 

147 

55 . 63 » 

994 

— 24.0 

3 , 3*3 

Tarai 

776 


404 

118,422 

*53 

- 13.8 

*, 74 * 

District total 

>.677 

7 

*. 5*3 

3 ”,337 

116 

- 12.7 

12,927 


About 75 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and more 
than 24 per cent. Musalni^ns; but the latter are chiefly found 
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in the Tarai and KSLshlpur. More than 67 per cent, of the 
total speak Western Hindi, 31 per cent. Central Pahari, and 
I per cent. Nepali or Gorkhali. 

In the hills and Bhabar the bulk of the population is Castes and 
divided into three main castes, Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Doms. Each of the two former includes the Khas tribes 
classed respectively as Brahmans and Rajputs. The Doms 
are labourers and artisans, while the Brahmans and Rajputs 
are agriculturists. In the Tarai and Kashlpur are found the 
ordinary castes of the plains, with a few peculiar to this tract. 

Rajputs altogether number 51,300; Brahmans, 36,000 ; Doms, 

33,000; and Chamars, 23,000. The Tharus and Boksas, 
who are believed to be of Mongolian origin, number 16,000 
and 4,000 respectively. They are the only people who can 
retain their health in the worst parts of the Tarai. In the 
hills are found three small, but peculiar, castes: tht? Bhotias, 
who come from the border of Tibet; the Naiks, who devote 
their daughters to prostitution; and the Saun?, who are miners. 

Among Musalmans the chief tribes are the Shaikhs (19,000), 
and Julahas or weavers (13,000). The Rains (4000) and the 
Turks (4,000) are found only in the submontane tract. Agri¬ 
culture supports about 67 per cent, of the total population, and 
general labour 9 per cent. 

Out of 659 native Christians in 1901 Methodists numbered Christian 
201, Roman Catholics 193, Presbyterians 59, and the Angli- 
can communion 38. The American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission commenced work at Naini TM in 1857. 

In the hill tracts the method of cultivation differs according General 
to the situation of the land. Plots lying deep in the valleys 

I 1 1 r • 11 , 1 tnral con- 

near the beds of rivers are irrigated by small channels, and ditions. 
produce a constant succession of wheat and rice. On the 
hillsides land is terraced, and marud^ or some variety of bean 
or pulse, takes the place of rice in alternate years, while wheat 
is not grown continuously unless manure is available. In 
poorer land barley is grown instead of wheat. Potatoes are 
largely cultivated on the natural slope of hillsides from which 
oak forest has been cut. Cultivation in the hills suffers from 
the fact that a large proportion of the population migrate to 
the Bhabar in the winter. Agricultural conditions in the 
Bhabar depend almost entirely on the possibility of canal 
irrigation, and the cultivated land is situated near the mouth 
of a valley in the hills. Rice is grown in the autumn, and in 
the spring rape or mustard and wheat are the chief crops. 

Farther south in the Tarai and in Kashlpur cultivation 
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resembles that of the plains generally. In the northern 
portion the soil is light j but when it becomes exhausted, 
cultivation shifts. Lower down, clay is found, which is 
continuously cultivated. Rice is here the chief crop; but in 
dry seasons other crops are sown, and the spring harvest 
becomes more important. 

The tenures in the hill tracts have been described in the 
account of the Kumaun Division. In the Hhabar the 
majority of villages are managed as Government estates, 
the tenants being tenants-at-will and the village managed 
and the rents collected by a headman. There are also a few' 
villages under zamlndari tenures peculiar to the tract, in 
w'hich tenants w'ith the khaikari occupancy right of the hills 
are found. Most of the Tarai is also a Government estate. 
The cultivators, though mere tenants-at-will, are never dis¬ 
possessed as long as they pay their rents. In Kashipur the 
tenures of the plains predominate, but a few villages arc 
managed as Goyernment estates. 'Fhe main agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in square miles :— 


TahsiL 

Total. 

j 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Naini Tal 


4.^3 

54 

»3 

19* 

Bhabar. 

. 

1,279 

89 

88 

32* 

Kashipur 


189 

69 

10 

75 

Tarai . 


776 

'95 

3H 

431 


Total 

; 2,677 

1_ 

j 

1 >49 ! 

557 


* In demarcalf'd area only. 


No crop returns are prepared for the Naini Tal tahsll^ in 
which wheat, barley, rice, and mania are the main food-crops, 
while a little tea and spices are also grown. Rice and wheat 
are the most important crops in the Tarai and Kashipur, 
covering loi and 87 square miles respectively, or 38 and 
33 per cent, of the net area cropped. Gram, maize, and 
barley are grown on smaller areas. Oilseeds covered 24 square 
mile.s, and a little sugar-cane and cotton are produced. There 
are five tea estates in the lower hills, but little tea is now 
made, and fruit-growing is becoming a more important 
industry. 

The cultivated area in the hill tracts increased by nearly 
50 per cent, between 1872 and 1902 \ but agricultural methods 
have not improved to any marked extent, except in the 
extension of irrigation and of potato cultivation. The culti- 
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vated area in the Bhabar has also increased, but is entirely 
dependent on canals. In the Tarai and Kashipur cultivation 
fluctuates considerably according to variations in the rainfall. 

Advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 

Loans Acts are small. They are not required in the hills 
or in the Bhabar. 

The hill cattle are smaller than those of the plains; but Cattle, 
neither breed is of good quality, though attempts have been 
made to introduce better strains. Enormous herds are brought 
from the Districts farther south for pasture during the hot 
weather. Ponies of a small, but hardy, variety are bred in 
large numbers along the foot of the hills for use as pack- 
animals. Goats and sheep are of the ordinary type, and 
considerable flocks are driven up in the winter from the plains 
to the Tarai. In the hills goats are seldom used to supply 
milk, but are kept for their flesh and manure. 

'rhe total area irrigated in 1903-4 was 149 square miles. Irrigation. 
A few square miles are irrigated in the hills from channels 
drawn from the rivers and carried along hillsides, besides 
casual irrigation from springs and water near the surface. 1 he 
bulk of the irrigation in the rest of the District is from small 
canals. These are drawn in the Bhabar from the rivers which 
flow down from the hills, su[)plemented by lakes which have 
been embanked to hold up more water. Owing to the porous 
nature of the soil and gravel which make up that area, there is 
a great loss of water, and the channels are gradually being 
lined with ma.sonr>'. More than 200 miles of canal have been 
built, commanding a total area of no square miles. In the 
Tarai the small streams which rise as springs near the 
boundary of the Bhabar were formerly dammed by the people 
to supply irrigation. Immense swamps were formed and 
the tract became extremely unhealthy. Canals and drainage 
systems have, however, been undertaken. The canals are 
chiefly taken from the small streams and are ‘minor’ works. 

In the east the villagers themselves make the dams and 
channels. The more important canals are divided between 
the charges of the Engineer attached to the Tarai and Bhabar 
and of the Engineer of the Rohilkhand Canals. 

The forests of the District cover an area of about 1,510 Forests, 
square miles, of which about 900 are ‘reserved’ and 340 
consist of ‘ protected ’ forests. They are situated partly in the 
submontane tract and partly in the hills. In the former tract 
the most valuable product is sal {Skorta rodusta); while 
shisAam {Da/dergia Sissoo\ haldu {Adina cardifolia\ and khair 
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(Acacia Catechu) are also found. Sal extends up to about 
3,000 feet, and is then replaced by various pines, especially 
clur (Pinus longifolia\ and ultimately by various kinds of oak 
(Quercus semecarpifolia^ incana^ and dilatata). The whole of 
the waste land in the hill tracts has now been declared 
‘protected’ forest to prevent further denudation, which had 
begun to threaten the cultivation in the river-beds. Most of 
the ‘reserved’ forest area is included in the NainI Tal, 
Kumaun, and Garhwal forest divisions, and accounts are not 
kept separately for the District. The receipts are, however, 
large, amounting to 2 or 3 lakhs annually. 

Minerals. The mineral products are various, but have not proved ol 
great value. Building stone is abundant, and lime is manu¬ 
factured at several places. Iron was worked for a time both by 
Government and by private enterprise; but none is extracted 
now. Copper is also to be found, but is not worked. A 
little gold is obtained by washing the sands of the Dhela 
and Phika rivers, and other minor products are alum, gypsum, 
and sulphur. 

Arts and Cotton doth of good quality is largely woven in the south- 

manufac- >vest of the District, especially at Jaspur, and is dyed or printed 
locally for export to the hills. Elsewhere only the coiirsesl 
material is produced for local use. In the hill tracts a coarse 
kind of cloth, sacking, and ropes are woven from goat’s hair. 
There are no other industries of importance. A brewery is 
situated close to Naini Tal, which employs about 50 hands. 

Commerce. The District as a whole imports piece-goods, salt, and metals, 
while the chief exports are agricultural and forest produce. The 
hill tracts supply potatoes, chillies, ginger, and forest produce, 
and import grain from the Bhabar. The surplus products of 
the latter tract consist of grain, forest prcxiuce, and rapeseed. 
There is little trade to or from the Parai. A considerable 
through traffic between the interior of the Himalayas and the 
plains is of some importance to this District. Naini 'Pal is the 
chief mart in the hills, while Haldwani, Ramnagar, Chorgalli^ 
and Kal^hungl in the Bhibar, and Jaspur and Kishipur are 
the principal markets in the plains. 

Railways The only railway is the Rohilkhand-Kumaun line from 

and roads, Bareilly to Kathgodam at the foot of the hills below Naini Tal; 
but extensions are conten^plated from Lalkua on this line via 
Kashlpur to Ramnagar, and from Moradabad on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway to Kashlpur. There are 737 miles of 
road, of which 173 are metalled and are in charge of the Public 
Works departinent. T^e cost of the metalled roads is charged 
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to Provincial revenues, while 226 miles of unmetalled roads 
are maintained by the District board, and 337 by the Tarai 
and Bhabar estate funds. The chief road is that from Bareilly 
through Kathgodam to Ranikhet and Almora, passing close to 
Naim T 3 . 1 . Another road from Moradabad through Kashipur 
and Ramnagar also leads to Ranikhet. 

Famine is practically unknown in the District, though high Famine, 
prices cause distress among the lowest classes. A serious 
failure of rain in the hills has never happened; and although 
deficiency injures the crops, the hill people depend largely on 
the Bhabar, in which irrigation is drawn from permanent 
sources, 'fhe Tarai suffers more from excessive rain than 
from drought, and the canal system protects every part of the 
low country except Kashipur, where scarcity was experienced 
in 1896. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, who is District 
ordinarily assisted by a member of the Indian Civil Service , 

111. ^^11 . . and 

and by a Deputy-Collector, who are stationed at NamI Tal. staff. 

The Kashipur iahsil forms a subdivision in charge of another 
Deputy-Collector, who resides at Kashipur except during the 
rains. A special superintendent manages the Tarai and Bhabar 
Government estates. A tahs'ildar is stationed at the head¬ 
quarters of each tahsU except Naini 1 al and Kashipur, where 
there is a natb tahslldCir. In addition to the ordinary District 
staff, an Engineer is in charge of canals and other public works 
in the Government estates, and the forests are divided between 
several forest divisions, 

Naini 1 al is administered as a non-regulation tract, and the Civil 
same officers exercise civil, revenue, and criminal jurisdiction. and 
In civil matters the ('ommissioner of Kumaun sits as a High 
Court, while the Deputy-Commissioner lias powers of a District 
Judge, and his assistants and the tahsiidars have civil powers 
for the trial of suits. The Commissioner is also Sessions Judge 
in subordination to the High Court at Allahabad. There is 
little crime in the hill tracts; but dacoities are fairly common 
in the Tarai and Bhabar, and this is the most serious form of 
crime. The proximity of the State of Rampur favours the 
escape of criminals. 

A District of Naini Tal was first formed in 1891. Before Land 
that date the hill tracts and the Bl^ar had been included in 
what was then the Kumaun, but i^now called the Almora tmion. 
District. The parganas included ik Kashipur and the Tarai 
were for long administered as parts of jhe adjoining Districts 
of MorddilbSd and Bareilly. About i86t» after many change 
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a Tarai District was formed, to which in 1870 Kashlpur was 
added. The tract was at the same time placed under the 
Commissioner of Kumaun. 

The first settlement of the hill tracts and the Bhabar in 1815 
was based on the demands of the Gurkhas and amounted to 
Rs. 17,000, the demand being levied by parganas or pattls 
(a subdivision of the pargana\ and not by villages, and being 
collected through headmen. Short-term settlements were made 
at various dates, in which the revenue fixed for each patti was 
distributed over villages by the zamindJrs themselves. The 
first regular settlement was carried out between 1842 and 1846, 
and this was for the first time preceded by a partial survey 
where boundary disputes had occurred, and by the prepara¬ 
tion of a record-of-rights. The revenue so fixed amounted 
to Rs. 36,000. A revision was carried out between 1863 and 
*873 7 but the management of the Bhabar had by this time 
been separated from that of the hills. In the latter a more 
detailed survey was made. Settlement operations in the hills 
differ from those in the plains, as competition rents are non¬ 
existent. 'rhe valuation is made by classifying soil, and 
estimating the produce of each class. The revenue fixed in 
the hill pattls alone amounted to Rs. 34,900, and this was raised 
to Rs. 50,300 at the latest assessment made between 1900 and 
1902. The latter figure includes the rent of potato clearings, 
which are treated as a Government estate, and also revenue 
which has been assigned, the actual sum payable to Government 
being Rs. 43,100. There was for many years very little advance 
in cultivation in the Bhabar, the revenue from which in 1843 
was only Rs. 12,700. In 1850 it was placed in charge of 
Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) Ramsay, who was emptmered 
to spend any surplus above the fixed revenue on improving the 
estate. The receipts at once increased by leaps and bounds, 
as irrigation was provided and other improvements were made. 
Revenue continued to be asse.ssed as in the hills in the old 
settled villages, while the new cultivation was treated as a Gov¬ 
ernment estate. The first revision in 1864 yielded Rs. 60,000, 
of which Rs. 4,000 represented rent; and the total receipts 
rose to a lakh in 1869, 1-4 lakhs in 1879, nearly 2 lakhs in 
1889, and 2-4 lakhs in 1903. Of the latter figures Rs. 57,000 
is assessed as revenue and Rs. 1,85,000 as rent. The greater 
part of the Tarai is held as a Government estate, and its fiscal 
history is extremely complicated, as portions of it were for 
long administered as part of the adjacent Districts. The land 
revenue in 1885 amounted to Ks. 70,000 and the rental demand 
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to about 2 lakhs. The latter item was revised in 1895, when 
rents were equalized, and the rental demand is now about 
2 5 lakhs. KashTpur was settled as part of Moradabad 
District, and at the revisions of 1843 and 1879 the revenue 
demand was about a lakh. A revision has recently been made. 

The total demand for revenue and rent in the District is 
thus about 7 lakhs. The gross revenues are included in 
those of the Kumaun Division. 

There are two municipalities, Kashipur and NainI Tal, Local sclf- 
and a ‘notified area,’ Haldwani, and four towns are adminis- govem- 
tered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, 
local affairs are managed by the District board \ but a con¬ 
siderable expenditure on roads, education, and hospitals is 
incurred in the Government estates from Provincial revenues. 

The District board had in 1903-4 an income of Rs. 37,000 
and an expenditure of Rs. 82,000, including Rs. 42,000 spent 
on roads and buildings. 

The Superintendent of police and a single circle inspector Police and 
are in charge of the whole of the Kumaun Division. In the 
hill tract of this District there are no regular police, except in 
the town of NainI Tal and at three outposts, the duties of the 
police being discharged by the pahvaris, w'ho have a higher 
position than in the plains. There is one reserve inspector ; 
and the force includes 37 subordinate officers and 135 con¬ 
stables, besides 83 municipal and town police, and 152 rural 
and road police. The number of police stations is ii. A jail 
has recently been built at Haldwani. 

The population of this District is above the average as Education, 
regards literacy, and 4-2 per cent. (7-1 males and 0-5 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The Musalmans are especially 
backward, and only 2 per cent, of these were literate. In 
1880-1 there were only 16 public schools with 427 pupils; 
but after the formation of the new District education w’as 
rapidly pushed on, and by 1900-1 the number of schools 
had risen to 60 with 1,326 pupils. In 1903-4 there were 93 
public schools with 2,277 pupils, including 82 girls, besides 
13 private schools with 170 pupils. Only 200 pupils in 
public and private schools were in advanced classes. Two 
schools w’ere managed by Government and 77 by the District 
and municipal boards. The expenditure on education was 
Rs. 12,000, provided almost entirely from Local and Provincial 
funds. These figures do not include the nine European 
schools in NainI Tal, which contain about 350 boys and 
250 girls. 
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sind*di^^* There are 14 hospitals and dispensaries in the District, with 

pensaries. ^iccommodation for 104 in-patients. In 1903 the number of 
cases treated was 78,000, of which 1,040 were in-patients, and 
1,687 operations were performed. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 49,000. 

Vaccina- In 1903-4, 11,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
giving an average of 37 per i,odo. 

(J. E. Goudge, Settlement Report^ Almora and Hill Pattis 
of Naini Tal, 1903; H. R. Nevill, District Gazetteer^ 1904.) 

Naim Tai Tahsil.—A portion of Naini Tal District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Dhyanirao, Chhakhata 
Pahar, Pahar Kota, Dhaniyakot, Ramgarh, Kutauli, and 
Mahrurl, and lying between 29° 9' and 29° 37' N. and 79° 9' 
and 79° 56' E., with an area of 433 square miles. Population 
fell from 46,139 in 1891 to 43,738 in 1901. There are 451 
villages, but only one town, Naini Tal, w^hich is the District 
head-quarters in the hot weather (population, 7,609 in winter 
and 15,164 in summer). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 33,000, and for cesses Rs. 5,000. 'I'he density 
of population, loi persons per square mile, is higher than in 
the Himalayan tracts generally. This tract lies entirely in the 
hills, and is under the charge of a peshkdr or naib tahs'ilddr. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 54 square miles, of 
which 13 were irrigated either by small channels from rivers 
or by canals. 

BhILbar.-'A portion of Naini Tal District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of ChhakhatS Bh^bar, 
Chaubhainsi Bhabar, Kaladhungi, ChilkiyS, and KotS. Bhtbar, 
and lying between 28° 51' and 29° 35' N. and 78° 57' and 80® 
E., with an area of 1,279 square miles. Population fell from 
100,178 in 1891 to 93,445 in 1901. There are 511 villages and 
four towns, the largest being Haldwani, the cold-weather 
head-quarters of the District (population, 6,624). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 13,000, and no cesses are 
levied. The density of population, 73 persons per square mile, 
is the lowest in the District. This tract consists of a long 
narrow strip immediately below the hills, and a great part of 
it is covered with thick forest or dense jungle. The hill 
torrents sink into the porous mass of gravel, boulders, and 
earth which make up the BhSbar, and, except during the rains, 
water can hardly be obtained. Cultivation is thus entirely 
dependent on canal irrigation, by means of which magnificent 
crops of oilseeds are raised. The population is largely migrar 
tory, and moves up to the hills in the hot weather, returning in 
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November. The greater part of the cultivated land is held 
directly from the state as landlord. Including rents, the gross 
income from the land is about 1*4 lakhs. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 89 square miles, almost all of which was 
irrigated. 

K3.shipur Tahsil .—South-western tahsil and subdivision 
of Naini Tal District, United Provinces, conterminous with the 
pargana of the same name, lying between 29° 7' and 29° 22' N. 
and 78° 43'and 79° 4' E., with an area of 189 square miles. 
Population fell from 73,168 in 1891 to 55,632 in 1901, the 
rate of decrease being the highest in the District. There are 
147 villages and two towns: Kashipur, the tahsil head-quarters 
(population, 12,023), and Jaspur (6,480). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 vras Rs. 90,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 11,000. The density of population, 294 persons per 
square mile, is also the highest in the District. The tahsil re¬ 
sembles the adjoining parts of Rohilkhand. It lies entirely in 
the plains, and is not so damp as the Tarai. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 69 square miles, of which 10 were 
irrigated, almost entirely from canals. 

Tarai.—Southern portion of Naini Tfd District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bazpur, Gadarpur, , 
Kichha, Kilpuri, Nanakmata, and Hilheri, and lyingoefween 
28® 45' and 29° 26' N. and 78^' 5' and 80*^ 5' E., with an area 
of 776 square miles. Population fell from 137,396 in 1891 to 
118,422b in 1901. There are 404 villages, but no town. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 70,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 1,700. The density of population, 153 |ier.sons pef" 
square mile, is lower than in the adjacent tracts to the south. 
The Tarai is a damp malarious tract which can only be safely 
inhabited for certain parts of the year, except by the Tharus 
and Boksas. The drainage of the Outer Himalayas, after sink¬ 
ing to an unknown depth in the boulder-beds of the Bhabar, 
reappears here in a line of springs which gradually form into 
small streams, from which canals are drawn. Rice is the great 
staple of cultivation. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 195 square miles, of which 38 were irrigated, chiefly from 
canals. Most of the Tarai is managed as a Government estate, 
and the rents amount to about 2-5 lakhs in addition to the 
revenue stated above. 

Gagar.—A range of mountains in Naini Tal and AlmorS. 
Districts, United Provinces, forming a portion of the Outer 
Himalayan range, lying between 29® 14' and 29° 30' N. and 
79® j' and 79® 37' £. This range is also known as Gftigachal, 
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from the legend that the rishi Girg once dwelt on it. 
The chain runs along the southern border of the two Dis¬ 
tricts, parallel to the plains, from the KosI river to the Kali, 
and presents a line of higher elevation than any ranges between 
it and the main ridge of the Central Himalayas. The loftiest 
peak is Badhantola, 8,612 feet, while the steep cliff of China, 
which towers above the lake and town of Naini Tal, reaches 
a height of 8,568 feet. The average elevation is from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet. Forests of cypress, tun {Cedrela Toona)^ fir, and 
other timber trees clothe the steep hillsides, except where they 
have been cleared for potato cultivation. 

Haldw 3 .nI.—Head-quarters of the Bhabar tract of Naini 
Tal District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 13' N. and 79° 
32' E., on the road from Bareilly to Naini Tal and on the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. Population (1901), 6,624. 
The name is derived from the haldu trees {Adina cordi/oiia) 
which abound in the neighbourhood. Haldwani was founded 
in 1834 as a mart for the hill people who visit the Bhabar in 
the cold weather. It has now become the winter head-quarters 
of the officers of the Kumaun Division and of Naini Tal District. 
Besides the offices, it contains a small jail and a dispensary, and 
is the head-quarters of a tahsilddr. Between 1897 and 1904 
Haldwani was administered as a municipality, the income and 
expenditure during the four j^ears ending 1901 averaging 
Rs. 9,700 and Rs. 9,100 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 14,000, the chief item being rents and fees (Rs. 5,500), 
and the expenditure was Rs. 13,000. In 1904 Haldwani was 
constituted a ‘notified area.’ It is the principal mart in the 
Bhabar, exporting oilseeds, forest produce, and the products of 
the hills. There are two schools with 77 pupils. 

Jaspur.—Town in the Kashipur tahsil of Naini Tal Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 29° 17' N. and 78° 50'E. 
Population (1901), 6,480. The town is of modern growth 
and contains few brick houses. It is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 2,000. 
There is a considerable manufacture of cotton cloth by Jul3h3s 
(Muhammadan weavers), who reside here, and also some trade 
in sugar and timber. 

K 3 .shipur Town. —Head-quarters of the KSshlpur sub¬ 
division of Naini Tal District, United Provinces, situated in 
29° 13' N. and 78° 58' E., on a road from Moradabad : a rail¬ 
way from the same place has been projected. Population 
(1901), 12,023. Near the town are extensive ruins of forts and 
temples, which were identified by General Cunningham with 
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the capital of the kingdom of Govisana, visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim in the seventh century. There are several tanks in the 
neighbourhood, one of which is called after Drona, the tutor of 
the Pandava brothers. A brick inscribed in characters of the 
third or fourth century a.d. was recently found here. The 
modern town is named after its founder, Kashi Nath, the 
governor of the pargana in the sixteenth or seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. In the latter half of the eighteenth century Nand Ram, 
the governor, became practically independent of the Chand 
Raja of Almora ; and his nephew, Shib iJil, was in possession 
at the date of the cession to the British in 1801. Kashipur 
contains a fair-sized bazar with brick-built houses ; but outside 
of this the houses are chiefly of mud. The largest building is 
the residence of the Raja, who is descended from an illegiti¬ 
mate branch of the Chand Rajas of Almora. Besides the 
usual courts tliere is a dispensary. Kashipur has been a muni¬ 
cipality since 1872. During the ten years ending 1901, the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly from tolls (Rs. 5)Ooo) and 
a tax on circumstances and property (Rs. 3,000); and the ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 12,000. There is a flourishing trade in 
cloth, metal vessels, and hill produce. The municipality sup¬ 
ports a school with 75 pupils. 

K 3 .thgoda.m (=:^ timber depot^).—Village in the Bhabar tract 
of Naini Tfil District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 16' N. 
and 79° 33' E., at the terminus of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
Railway. Population (1901), 375. The place has only become 
of importance since the railway was extended from Haldwani, 
the former terminus. It is now’ the starting-point for the 
a.scent to the hill stations of Naini Tal, Ranikhet, and Almora. 
Kathgodam is administered together with Ranibagh, three 
miles away on the Tonga road, under Act XX of 1856, the 
annual income being about Rs. 800. Ranibagh (popula¬ 
tion, 624) is situated at the junction of the Tonga road with 
bridle-paths to various places in the hills. It is an important 
stage in the trade route to the interior. 

Mukteswar {Motesar ).—Village in the Himalayas, Naini 
Tal District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 28' N. and 79° 
39' E., at an elevation of 7,500 to 7,700 feet. Up to 1893 the 
village was distinguished only by its shrines and a small 
temple. It was then selected as the site of a laboratory for 
the manufacture of serum to protect cattle against rinderpest 
The laboratory was completed in 1898, but was burnt down in 
1899 and rebuilt by 1901. It stands in an enclosure of about 
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3,000 acres, part of which is occupied by oak and pine forest; 
a fruit garden started many years ago has also been included, 
and a meteorological observatory is maintained. In addition 
to the supply of serum for use in epidemics of rinderpest, a 
serum for anthrax, and also mallein, tuberculin, and tetanus 
anti toxin are prepared. Researches are being conducted in 
the etiology of diseases affecting animals, such as rinderpest, 
anthrax, surra, lymphangitis epizootica, and glanders; and 
District board veterinary assistants from the United Provinces 
and the Punjab are instructed in the use of various kinds of 
serum. The annual expenditure is about Rs. 50,000. 

Nairn Tal Town. —Head-quarters of Naini Tal District, 
United Provinces, with cantonment, situated in 29*^ 24' N. and 
79° 28' E., in a valley of the Gagar range of the Outer Hima¬ 
layas. Population, 15,164 in September, 1900, and 7,609 in 
March, 1901, including that of the small cantonment. Up to 
1839 the place was resorted to only by the herdsmen of sur¬ 
rounding villages, and though it was mentioned by the Com¬ 
missioner in official reports, he does not appear to have visited 
it. It was then discovered by a European, and from 1842 it 
increased rapidly in size and prosperity. At the time of the 
Mutiny, Naini Tal formed a refuge for the fugitives from the 
neighbouring Districts in Rohilkhand. Soon afterwards it 
became the summer head-quarters of Government, and it is 
now also the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Kumaun 
and of a Conservator of Forests. In September, 1880, after 
three days’ continuous rain, a landslip occurred, which caused 
the death of forty-three Europeans and 108 natives, besides 
damage to property amounting to about 2 lakhs. Since this 
disastrous occurrence a complete system of drainage has been 
carried out at great expense. The valley contains a p>ear-shaped 
lake, a little more than two miles in circumference, with a 
depth of 93 feet. On the north and south rise steep 
hillsides clothed with rich forest trees, among which oaks pre¬ 
dominate. On the western bank is situated a considerable 
area of more gently sloping land, from which a level recreation- 
ground has been excavated. I'he upper bazar stands above 
this, and the houses occupied by the European residents are 
scattered about on the sides of the valley. East of the lake 
the lower bazar is built on the outer edge of the range. The 
surface of the lake is 6,350 feet above sea-level; and the 
highest peaks are China (8,568) on the north, Deopatha 
(7,987) on the west, and Ayarpatha (7,461) on the south. The 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, completed in 1900, 
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is a handsome building standing in spacious grounds. The 
principal public buildings include the Government Secretariat, 
the District offices, the Ramsay Hospital for Europeans, and 
male and female dispensaries for natives. There is also an 
important station of the American Methodist Mission. Naim 
Tal has been a municipality since 1845. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged lakhs, 

including loan funds. The income in 1903-4 was 1*7 lakhs, 
including house tax (Rs. 34,000), tolls (Rs. 93,000), water-rate 
(Rs. 23,000), and conservancy tax (Rs. 21,000); and the 
expenditure was 1-4 lakhs, including repayment of loans and 
interest (Rs. 23,000), maintenance of water-supply and drainage 
(Rs. 34,000), and conservancy (Rs. 26,000). Drinking water 
is derived from springs, and is pumped up to reservoirs at the 
top of hills and distributed by gravitation. More than 4 lakhs 
has been spent on water-supply and drainage, and the intro¬ 
duction of a scheme of electric light is contemplated. The 
trade of the town chiefly consists in the supply of the wants of 
the summer visitors; but there is some through traffic with 
the hills, 'fhree schools for natives have 220 pupils, and five 
European schools for boys have 350 pupils and four for 
girls 200. 

Almor^ District.—North-eastern District in the Kumaun Boun- 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 28*^ 59' and 30° 49' 

N. and 79^^ 2' and 81" 31' E., with an area of 5,419 and hill 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Tibet; on the 
east by the Kali river, which divides it from Nepal; on the 
south by Nainl 1 al District; and on the north-west by Garhwal 
District. With the exception of a small area, the w'hole of this 
vast tract lies within the Himalayas, stretching from the outer 
rampart which rises abruptly from the plains across a maze of 
ranges to the great central chain of snowy j^eaks, and to 
the borders of the Tibetan plateau beyond. The south-east 
comer extends into the Bhabar, a small tract at the foot of the 
hills, which is largely covered with forest, and resembles the 
Bhabar of Nainl Tal District. For 40 or 50 miles north of 
the outer ranges the hills form ridges with an average height 
of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, sometimes rising to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. 

The ridges are distinct, though their windings and minor spurs 
give the beholder the impression of an inextricable tangle, and 
each ridge runs with a general direction from south-east to 
north-west, and ends in a snowy peak in the central chain. 

North of a line from Kapkot to Askot the general elevation 
increases, glaciers appear, and finally the limit of perpetual 
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snow is reached. On the western boundary, and partly 
situated in Garhwal, is the Trisul Mountain, named from its 
triple peaks having a fanciful resemblance to a trident, from 
22,300 to 23,400 feet above the sea. To the north-east of 
Trisiil is Nanda Devi, with an elevation of 25,661 feet, the 
highest mountain in the British Empire; and Nanda Kot, the 
‘couch’ of the great goddess Nanda, with a height of 22,538 
feet. East of these is a magnificent mass of snow-clad moun¬ 
tains called Panch Chulhl, the two highest peaks reaching 
22,673 21,114 feet respectively. Another ridge with a 

mean elevation of 18,000 feet lies along the Tibetan frontier, 
forming the water-parting between the drainage system of the 
Indus and Sutlej on the north and the Kali on the south. 
Most of the drainage of Almora District is carried off by the 
Kali or Sarda. Its tributaries flow in the valleys between the 
lower ranges of hills; the Dhauliganga, and the Goriganga 
rising in glaciers, the Sarju and Ramganga (East) just below 
the snow-line, and the Gomatl, Lahuvatl, and Ladhiya in the 
outer hills. A long watershed runs down the western border; 
but in the south it is pierced by the Ramganga (West) and the 
KosI, which are the principal rivers not forming affluents of 
the Kali. Apart from small areas in the river-beds and a few 
elevated plateaux, there are no areas of even tolerably level 
land above a height of 3,000 feet. 

Geology. The southern boundary of Almora begins among the prob¬ 
ably very ancient, but unfossiliferous, slates, schistose slates, 
quartz-schists, and occasional massive limestones, sometimes 
marmorized, of the Lower Himalayas. These become invaded 
by enormous masses of gneissose granite in the central region 
of the main chain of snowy peaks, when their metamorphism 
is proportionately greater; but this area has only been super¬ 
ficially examined. On the northern side of the central axis 
the great series of sedimentary marine deposits, extending 
from loiver Silurian to Cretaceous, make this elevated tract 
exceptionally rich from a geological point of view, and unsur¬ 
passed in any other part of India. 

Botany. The flora of the District presents a striking variety, ranging 
from the submontane tropical growths of the BhUbar, through 
the temperate zone, where cedars, oaks, pines, and rhodo¬ 
dendrons are found, and the higher ranges, where thickets of 
willow and birch appear, to the lofty hillsides forming open 
pasture land, which is richly adorned in the summer with 
brilliantly-coloured alpine species of flowers. 

The District is rich in animal life. Elephants, tigers, the 
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sloth bear, black and brown bears, leopards, wild dogs, wild 
hog, various species of deer and wild goats, and the yak, are 
found in different parts. The rivers abound in fish, including 
the mahseer, and numerous species of birds are found. In the 
Bhabar and lower hills immense pythons are sometimes seen. 

The Bhabar is sub-tropical in climate, but the southern por- Climate 

tion of the hill tract is more temperate, though the heat in the 
, „ . .... perature. 

deep valleys is occasionally intense. 

The outer ranges receive a heavy precipitation during the Rainfall, 
rains, and the annual rainfall there is about 80 inches. This 
rapidly decreases to about 40 inches immediately north of the 
outer barrier. No records arc kept of the fall of rain and snow 
in the higher country near the snow-line ; but it is much greater 
than in the central part of the District. 

'Fradition connects many places in the hills with episodes in History, 
the religious books of the Hindus, especially the Mahabharata. 

The earliest historical account of the hill country is that given 
by the Chinese pilgrim in the seventh centur}’, who describes a 
kingdom, named Erahmapura, situated in the hills and inhabited 
by a hardy and uncultivated race. It was bounded by the 
snowy mountains, near which resided a people ruled by 
a woman. The earliest dynasty known is that of the Katyuris, 
eventually supplanted by the Chand Rajas, the former reigning 
at Eaijnath in the Katyiir valley, at which place and also at 
Dwarahat architectural remains are still extant. The Chand 
Rajas, of whom the first, Som Chand, is said to have come from 
JhusI, near Allahabad, probably in the tenth century of our 
era, had their estabtished seat of government at Champawat in 
Krdi Kumaun. In 1563, when the (.-hands had obtained full 
authority over all the petty chiefs, including the last descendant 
of the Katyuris, the capital was transferred to Almora by Raja 
Kalyan Chand. His son, Rudra Chand, w'as a contemporary 
of Akbar, and made his obeisance to that emperor at Lahore 
in 1587. The Muhammadan rulers never obtained a fixed 
fooling in the hills ; but in 1744 All Muhammad Khan sent a 
force to invade Kumaun. The resistance of the Chand Rajas 
was weak and ineffectual. The Rohillas captured and plun¬ 
dered Almora. Though their stay in Kumaun w’as short, its 
results to the Province are bitterly remembered; and its 
intolerant character is still attested by the mutilated sculptures 
of some of the Kumaun temples. The Rohillas remained in 
the hills for seven months, when, disgusted wdth the climate 
and the hardships they were forced to suffer, they accepted a 
bribe of three lakhs of rupees and returned to the plains. But 
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All Muhammad Khan was not satisfied with the conduct of his 
lieutenants; and three months after their retreat, at the com¬ 
mencement of 1745, the Rohillas returned. They were de¬ 
feated at the very entrance of the hills near Barakheri, and 
made no further attempt on Kumaun. These were the first 
and last Muhammadan invasions of the hills j for the Delhi 
emperors never exercised any direct authority in Kumaun, 
although it was necessary for the Raja to admit their nominal 
supremacy for the sake of his possessions in the plains. These 
events were followed by disturbances and revolutions in 
Kumaun itself; and within the next thirty years the hill Rajas 
lost all the country which they had held in the plains, except 
the tract known as the Bhabar. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, the Gurkha tribe, 
under their chief, Prithwi Narayan, had made themselves 
masters of the most important part of the present kingdom of 
Nepal. His successors determined, in 1790, to attack Kumaun. 
The Gurkha forces crossed the Kali, and advanced upon 
Almora through Gangoli and Kali Kumaun. The titular 
Raja of Kumaun fled to the plains, and the whole of his 
territory was added to the other conquests of the Gurklias. The 
Nepalese rule lasted twenty-four years and was of a cruel and 
oppressive character. In the early part of the i)resent century 
the Gurkhas had been making numerous raids in the British 
possessions lying at the foot of the Himalayas. All remon¬ 
strance was unavailing ; and in December, 1814, it was finally 
resolved to wrest Kumaun from the Gurkhas and annex it to 
the British possessions, as no legitimate claimant on the part 
of the Chands was then in existence. Harak Deo Joshi, the 
minister of the last legitimate R§ja of Kumaun, warmly es¬ 
poused the British side. At the end of January, 1815, every¬ 
thing was ready for the attack on Kumaun. The whole force 
consisted of 4,500 men with two 6-pounder guns. The first 
successful event on the British side during this war was the 
capture of Almora by Colonel Nicholls on April 26, 1815, On 
the same day Chandra Bahadur Sah, one of the principal 
Gurkha chiefs, sent a flag of truce, requesting a suspension of 
hostilities and offering to treat for the evacuation of Kumaun. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was deputed to hold a personal 
conference with Bam Sah, the Nepalese commander at Almora ; 
and on the following day the negotiation was brought to a 
close by the conclusion of a convention, under which the 
Gurkhas agreed to evacuate the Province and all its fortified 
places. It was stipulated that they should be allowed to retire 
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across the Kali with their military stores and private property, 
the British providing the necessary supplies and carriage. As 
a pledge for the due "fulfilment of the conditions, the fort of 
Lalmandl (now Fort Moira) was the same day surrendered to 
the British troops. Captain Hearsey, who had been taken and 
imprisoned at Almora, was released at the same time. The 
Gurkhas were escorted across the Kali by our troops, and the 
British took possession of Kumaun and Garhwal. 

Some interesting rock sculptures resembling the cup-mark- Archaeo- 
ings of European countries have been found in various places. 

An inscription of the Katyuri Rajhis preserved at Bagesh war, 
but unfortunately it is not dated; and Baijnath was once the 
capital of the same line. Champawat, the residence of the 
Chand Rajas, contains some interesting ruins. A large num¬ 
ber of copperplate grants are preserved in the temples of the Dis¬ 
trict, and many others are in possession of private individuals. 

There are 4,928 villages, but only 2 towns. Population is The 
increasing steadily. The numbers at the four enumerations 
were as follows: 354,579 (1872), 360,967 (1881), 416.868 
(1891), 465,893 (1901). A considerable annual migration takes 
place in the winter from the villages situated near the snows to 
more temperate parts, and from the outer hills to the Bhabar, 
the movement being reversed in the summer. There are two 
tahsils^ Almora and Champawat, each named from its head- 
(juarters. The principal towns are the municipality of Almora 
and the cantonment of Ranikhet. The following table gives 
the chief statistics of population in 1901 ;— 
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Hindus form nearly 99 per cent, of the total population. 
There are 4,051 Musalmans, 1,427 Christians, and 217 Bud¬ 
dhists. The density of population is very low, owing to the 
desolate nature of a large area. Central Pahari is the language 
ordinarily spoken, the particular dialect being called KumaunI; 
but 8,000 persons speak Bhotii, and a few jungle tribes are 
found with peculiar languages of their own. 
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About 97 per cent, of the Hindu population are included 
in the three castes of Rajput or Kshattriya, Brahman, and Dorn, 
who number 224,000, 112,000, and 90,000. The Rajputs and 
Brahmans are divided into two main classes, according as they 
claim to have come from the plains or belong to the great Khas 
tribe, which is identified by some with the people of a similar 
name mentioned by the classical writers. The Dorns are 
labourers and artisans, and with the extension of trade and 
road-building some of them are rapidly acquiring wealth. 
Among tribes peculiar to the hills may be mentioned the 
Bhotias, probably of Tibetan origin, who were formerly Bud¬ 
dhists, but are now rapidly becoming Hinduized (9,100), and 
the Gurkhas (1,100). More than half of the Musalmans are 
Shaikhs. Agriculture supports 92 per cent, of the population. 

There were 1,029 native Christians in the District in 1901, of 
whom 523 were Methodists and 163 Congregationalists. The 
London Mission has worked in Almora since 1850, and the 
American Methodist Mission since 1859. 

Cultivation depends largely on altitude and situation. The 
villages lying between a height of 3,000 and 5,000 feet and 
having access to forest land and grazing, and also to level land 
near the banks of a river, are best off. Two crops are taken, as 
a rule, in the autumn and spring ; but in the snow valleys of the 
extreme north, wheat and phapar or buckwheat (Fagopyrum 
tataricum) are sown in May and reaped in November. A\'hen 
cultivation extends above 6,000 feet, it is usually inferior in 
method and in produce. As the country consists almost 
entirely of ranges of hills, the cultivated area is chiefly con¬ 
fined to terraces, except where the river valleys are sufficiently 
wide to allow tillage. 

The tenures of the District are those found in the Kumaun 
Division. In 1903-4, 463 square miles or 9 per cent, of the 
total area were cultivated. No record is prepared of the area 
under each crop. The staple food-crops are marua and rice 
in the autumn and wheat and barley in the spring, marua and 
wheat covering larger areas than jice and barley. Inferior 
millets, maize, and vegetables are also grown. Near the snows 
barley,or buckwheat, and chua {Amaraniuspaniculatus) 
are cultivated. The other products of the hills are turmeric, 
ginger, chillies, and potatoes. Tea plantations cover about 
2,100 acres. 

Between 1872 and 1902 the cultivated area increased by 
about 22 per cent. Cultivation in the hills entails continual 
improvement, as each year more stones are removed from the 
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terraces, the retaining walls are strengthened, and slopes are 
levelled. Improved communications have also led to a rise 
in prices. The wealthier cultivators plant English fruit trees 
near their villages. Very few advances are made under the 
Acts, though in 1891-2 they reached a total of Rs. 24,000. 

The domestic cattle are small and usually red or black, Cattle, 
resembling the Keriy cow in appearance. In the Bhotia 
villages in the north the yak, and hybrids between the yak and 
ordinary kine, are used for carrying purposes. The ponies 
bred locally are not of good quality, though much used as 
pack-animals. Sheep and goats are bred in all parts, and are 
kept chiefly for their manure and wool, but they are also used 
as beasts of burden. Attempts have been made to improve 
the breed by crossing with Tibetan, English, and Australian 
stock, but with no perceptible results. 

About 8 per cent, of the total cultivated area is irrigated. Irrigation. 
Water is supplied from long channels led along the hillsides, 
or by diverting water from the hill streams as required. Springs 
are also used. There are no wells, and water is never raised 
by artificial means. In the Bhabar, irrigation is supplied by 
a small canal from the Sarda. 

The ‘reserved’ forests cover more than 100 square miles. Forests, 
and a further area of 26 square miles is ‘ protected ’ and under 
the charge of the Forest department. These forests are 
situated at the foot of the hills or in the outer ranges. Sal 
(Shorea robusta) is the most valuable timber tree. Bamboos, 
turpentine, catechu, grass, and fuel are also extracted. Besides 
these tracts, however, the whole of the District, excluding the 
lands w’hich were measured at settlement, has been declared 
‘ District protected ’ forest; and this area, covering 4,832 
square miles, is managed by the Deputy-Commissioner. 

Copper has been worked to some considerable extent in this Minerals. 
District, but hitherto only by native methods \ A concession 
has recently been granted to a European syndicate. Graphite 
of poor quality is found near Almora town, and there are also 
ores of iron, lead, and sulphur. 

7 'he District has few industries beyond agriculture. There Arts and 
are 23 tea plantations, producing tea valued at about 1*7 lakhs 
annually. Blankets, woollen cloth, and shoes are made for 
local use at a few places. A brewery at Kinikhet employs 
about 30 hands. 

The trade of the District is increasing. Chillies, turmeric, Commerce, 
ginger, tea, and forest produce are the chief exports; and grain, 

‘ V. Ball, Manual of tht Geology of India^ pt. 5, pp, 271-3. 
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cloth, sugar, and salt are imported. Even more important i^ 
the through trade with Tibet. Borax, salt, and wool are the 
chief items received from Tibet, the value of wool passing 
through being nearly 2 lakhs annually. In recent years trade 
centres have moved. Almora was formerly the chief emporium ; 
and the merchants of that place had branch establishments at 
Bageshwar and Champawat, where they met the Bhotias, who 
brought down the products of Tibet. The Bhotias, however, 
now travel down to the submontane markets of Ramnagar, 
HaldwanI, and Tanakpur, and are even venturing to Calcutta 
and Bombay. An extensive cart traffic is carried on between 
Baijnath, Almora, Ranikhet, and Kathgodam, and small bazars 
are springing up in many places. 

There are at present no railways in the District, but the con¬ 
struction of a branch to the foot of the hills from Pilibhit on 
the Lucknow-Bareilly metre-gauge line is contemplated. The 
District has 1,146 miles of road, of which 64 miles are metalled. 
The Public Works department is in charge of 409 miles of road, 
and the cost of 138 miles is met from Provincial revenues. In 
addition to the 64 miles of metalled road, 108 miles are 
practicable for carts, but the other roads are only used by pack- 
animals. Avenues of trees are maintained on 3 miles. The 
cart roads lead from Ranikhet to Ramnagar and Kathgodam, 
and from Almora town towards Karnaprayag in Garhwal and 
to the Ranikhet-Kathgodain road. Trade with Tibet is largely 
carried on a road, now being greatly improved, from Tanakpur 
to Askot, where tracks diverge, one leading by the Anta 
Dhura pass to Gartok, and another to the Neo Dhura, 
Lampiya Dhura, and Lipu Lekh passes, the last being the 
easiest route to the sacred resorts of the Hindus, Mount 
Kailas and the Manasarowar Lake. 

No general famine has taken place in Almora since the 
British gained possession of the District. The worst calamities 
of this kind were in 1838 and 1867. In 1896 there was slight 
scarcity in the west of the District. Floods occasionally damage 
the cultivation in river-beds, as in 1840 and 1880. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, and by two Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. One of the latter is stationed at Pithoragarh 
in the hot weather and at Tanakpur in the cold weather. There 
is a tahsilddr at the head-quarters of each tahslL 

The District is non-regulation, and the members of the 
District staff exercise civil, revenue, and criminal powers. The 
Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of a District Judge sub- 
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ordinate to the Commissioner of Kumaun, who sits as a High 
Court for civil cases. The Cantonment Magistrate of RSnlkhet 
exercises jurisdiction as a Judge of Small Causes Court. The 
Commissioner is also Sessions Judge. Crime is extremely light. 

At the time of the conquest in 1815 the whole of the Land 
present Kumaun Division, excluding the Tarai and Kashipur 
subdivisions of Naini Tal District, was constituted a single tration. 
District under a Commissioner. From 1837 Garhwal was 
placed in charge of an Assistant Commissioner, and in 1850 
the Bhabar was made a separate charge. In 1891 Naini 

Tal District was formed; and the remaining area forms the 
present l^istrict of Almora. 

When the District was acquired from the Gurkhas the land 
revenue demand was about Rs. 70,000, while in addition various 
dues and taxes were levied which brought in as much again. 

I'he latter were soon abolished, and for many years the assess¬ 
ments of revenue were based on problematical returns of area, 
and were varied arbitrarily according to the apparent prosperity 
of particular tracts. The early settlements were made for 
short periods, and as late as 1836 the Commissioner reported 
that the people were strongly opposed to a settlement for 
twenty years. Between 1842 and 1846 the first regular settle¬ 
ment was carried out, and the revenue was raised from about 
a lakh to Rs. 1,07,000. This was the first partial attempt to 
measure and examine the capabilities of the land, and to form 
a record-of-rights. The measurements, however, w'ere few and 
in no way constituted a survey. Between 1863 and 1873 
the settlement was revised, and this revision was preceded 
by a complete measurement of the terraced land. The survey 
was of a simple nature, being carried out by means of a hempen 
rope. Land was divided into five classes according as it was 
irrigated or ‘dry’ or merely casual cultivation, and a scale of the 
relative value of the classes was fixed. An estimate of the 
yield of produce was then made, and applied to the area. 

Other considerations were also taken into account, such as the 
price of grain, the increase in population, general prosperity, and 
the like. The land revenue demand amounted to Rs. 2,17,000. 

The latest revision was carried out between 1899 and 1902. 
Cultivation was valued at the rates fixed at the previous settle¬ 
ment, and all-round rates for enhancement were estimated for 
each /a/ti on a general consideration of the rise in prosperity. 

The /a/ti rates were reduced where necessary in the case of 

1 A /a//f in the hill tracts is a subdivisioQ of a pargana^ not a fxaction of 
a village as in the plains. 
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individual villages. In addition to the revenue of the hill tracts, 
a small income is derived from the area cultivated in the 
Bhabar, which is managed directly as a Government estate, and 
yields about Rs. 5,000 annually in rents. The total land revenue 
collections in 1903-4 amounted to 2-3 lakhs; the gross revenues 
are included in those of the Kumaun Division. 

Local self- There is only one municipality, Almora, and no towns are 
govern- administered under Act XX of 1856. The District board had 
in 1903-4 an income of one lakh, chiefly derived from Provin¬ 
cial grants. The expenditure was i-i lakhs, of which Rs. 61,000 
was spent on roads and buildings. 

Police The Superintendent of police for the Kumaun Division, 

and jails. ^j^Qse head-quarters are at NainI Tal, is in charge of the 
police of Almora District. There are only 9 sub-inspectors 
and head-constables, 24 constables, 15 municipal, and 4 rural 
policemen in the whole District. These are stationed in 
the towns of Almora and Ranikhet, and police duties are 
generally supervised by the pativdris^ who have approximately 
the status of sub-inspectors in the plains. The District jail con¬ 
tained a daily average of 59 prisoners in 1903. 

Education. Almora takes a high place as regards the literacy of its 
inhabitants, of whom 5-7 per cent, (ii males and 0-3 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public institu¬ 
tions increased from 119 with 6,817 pupils in 1880-1 to 154 
with 6,970 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 183 such 
institutions with 8,109 pupils, of whom 503 were girls, besides 
one private school with 54 pupils. About 940 students 

were in classes beyond the primary stage. One school is 
managed by Government, and 105 by the District board. Out 
of a total expenditure on education of Rs. 53,000, Rs. 34,000 
was charged to Local funds, and the balance was met from fees 
and subscriptions. An Arts college is maintained at Almora. 
Hospitals There were 9 hospitals and dispensaries in 1903, with 
pcnsaries ^accommodation for 81 in-patients. About 45,000 cases 

were treated during the year, including 984 in-patients, and 
1,957 operations were performed. The expenditure in the 
same year on the principal hospitals at Almora and Ranikhet 
amounted to Rs. 7,600. 

Vaccina- In 1903-4, 31,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
giving tan average of 68 per 1,000 of population, which is 
exceptionally high. Vaccination is compulsory only in the 
municipality of Almora and the cantonments of Almora and 
Ranikhet \ but the inhabitants of the hills are more alive to its 
benefits than those of the plains. 
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{Gazetteer of Himalayan Districts^ three volumes, 1882-6 
[under revision] ; J. E. Goudge, Settlement Report, 1903.) 

Champs.wat. —EavStern tahsil of Almora District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bhabar Talla Des, 
Darma, Sira, Askot, Sor, and Kali Kumaun, and lying between 
28° 57' and 30° 35' N. and 79® 51' and 81° 3' E., with an area 
of 2,255 square miles. Population increased from 97,968 in 
1891 to 122,023 in 1901. There are 1,462 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 65,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 8,000. The tahsil extends along the Kali 
river from the frontiers of Tibet to the thick forest in the sub¬ 
montane tract called the Bhabar. It thus contains the w^hole 
variety of scenery, climate, and physical aspects w 4 iich are 
found in the District to which it belongs. One of the chief 
trade routes to Tibet passes from Tanakpur at the base of the 
hills to the Lipu Lekh and Darma passes. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 169 square miles, of which 14 were 
irrigated. 

AlmorS. Tahsil.— Tahsil of Almora District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Johar, Danpur, Chaugarkha, 
Gangoli, Barahmandal, Phaldakot, and Pali Pachhaun, and 
lying between 29° 26' and 30° 49' N. and 79^" 2' and 80° 30' E., 
with an area of 3,164 square miles. Population increased from 
318,900 in 1891 to 343,870 in 1901. There are 3,466 villages 
and two towns, including Almora Town, the District and tah¬ 
sil head-quarters (population, 8,596). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,65,000, and for cesses Rs. 21,000. 
The tahsil is situated entirely in the hills, and extends beyond 
the snowy range to the Tibetan frontier, including the whole 
variety of physical features w’hich have been described under 
Almora District. The south-west drains into the Ramganga, 
but most of the drainage passes east or south-east to the KalL 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 294 square miles, of 
which 25 were irrigated. 

Askot.—Estate in Almora District, United Provinces, 
situated along the Kali river, comprising 142 villages with an 
area of 400 square miles. The land revenue payable to 
Government is Rs. 1,450, and the cesses amount to Rs. 232, 
while the rent-roll is about Rs. 4,200. The estate belongs to 
a Surajbansi Rajput, claiming descent from a younger branch 
of the KatyQri Rajas who once ruled Kumaun, and the head 
of the family bears the title of Rajwar. The Rajwars of Askot 
were conquered by the Chands, but were left in possession of 
their estate on payment of tribute. In 1845 tlie estate was 
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settled with the village occupants as a zamindari in the plains; 
but subsequently the whole estate was settled with the RajwSlr, 
who may now extend cultivation to his own profit, but cannot 
interfere with the possessions of the permanent tenants, as 
recorded in the village papers. 

Almora. Town.—Head-quarters of Almord. District, United 
Provinces, with cantonment, situated in 29° 36' N, and 79° 40' 
E. Population, including cantonment (1901), 8,596. AlmorS, 
became the capital of the Chand Rajas in the sixteenth century. 
In 1744 the Rohillas sent a Muhammadan force for the first 
time into the hills. They captured and plundered Almora, 
but after a few months retired, disgusted with the poverty of 
the country and the rigours of the climate. At Sitoll, close 
to Almor^ was fought the decisive battle with the Gurkhas, 
w’hich ended in the cession of the whole of Kumaun to the 
British in 1815. The town is situated on a bare ridge running 
north-wTSt and south-east for about 2 miles, with an elevation 
of 5,200 to 5,500 feet. It is the head-quarters of the London 
Mission and American Methodist Episcopal Mission in the 
District, and contains a leper asylum and a dispensary. Al- 
mora was constituted a municipality in 1864. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,300, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 8,000); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, including Rs. 6,000 spent on water-w’Orks. An 
excellent water-supply has recently been perfected. The can¬ 
tonment is usually garrisoned by Gurkhas, and the cantonment 
fund had an income and expenditure of Rs. 3,000 in 1903-4. 
Almora has a considerable trade, being a distributing centre 
for the products of the plains and imported goods. The chief 
educational institution is the Ramsay College, which includes 
a small college class of about 13 pupils, and a school de¬ 
partment with 301. The municipality maintains four schools, 
attended by 166 pupils, and there are two others with more 
than 300. 

Anta Dhur&.—A pass on the Tibetan frontier of AlmorS 
District, United Provinces, situated in 30® 35' N. and 80° 11' E. 
It is important as lying on the most direct route from Tanakpur 
at the foot of the hills to Gyinimi, and to the mart of Gartok 
in Tibet, which has recently been declared open. The pass is, 
however, difficult for travellers. It traverses three ridges of 
a range at right angles to the dividing ridge between Tibet 
and British territory at a height of 171300 to 17,600 feet, and 
snow lies on the pass for eleven months in the year. 
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Bftgeshwar. —Village in the tahsll and District of Almora, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 51' N. and 79® 48' E., at the 
confluence of the Sarju and Gomatf, which form a tributary of 
the Kalr or Sarda. Population fluctuates considerably, and is 
about 800 in the autumn. The village was formerly a great 
trade centre for the exchange of the produce of Tibet with that 
of the plains and also imported goods, but the Bhotia mer¬ 
chants now travel to the submontane marts. Bageshwar is 
also a place of pilgrimage, and contains a temple built about 
1450, but an older inscription records a grant to a temple here 
by a KatyOri Raja. There are some curious tombs made of 
tiles, which are assigned by tradition to Mughal colonies 
planted by TimQr. A dispensary is maintained, and there is 
a small school with 24 pupils. 

Baijn&th.—Village in the tahsil and District of Almora, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 55' N. and 79® 37' E., on 
a cart-road from Kathgodam. Population (1900), 148. Baij- 
nath lies in the centre of the KatyOr valley, and was formerly 
known as Karttikeyapura, a capital of the Katyurl Rajas. On 
a neighbouring hill stands an old temple, sacred to Kali, at 
which kids and buffalo calves are sacrificed to the goddess, 
especially at the Dasahra. Other old temples are to be seen 
in the valley, and some copperplates are preserved; inscriptions 
found here yield a series of dates from 1202 a. d. The valley now 
contains several tea plantations. A dispensary is maintained 
at Baijnath. 

Bi3.ns. — A pattl or division of pargana Darma, in the 
Champawat tahsil of Almora District, United Provinces, 
situated in the extreme north-east corner of the District. The 
trade route from Tanakpur to Tibet along the Kali river 
crosses the frontier in this tract by three passes: the Lampiya 
Dhura (18,000 feet), the Mangsha Dhura, and the Lipu Lekh 
(16,750). The last-mentioned is the easiest route, and leads 
directly to the Tibetan mart of Taklakot, and to the Mlmasa- 
rowar Lake and Mount Kailas, the sacred places visited by 
Hindus. 

Devi Dhura..— Station on the road between Almora town 
and Champawat, in Almora District, United Provinces, situated 
in 29° 25' N. and 79® 52' E., 29 miles from Almora town. 
Between two groups of colossal blocks of grey granite, which 
are sacred to Mahadeo, Varahi Devi, and Bhim Sen, is a cele¬ 
brated temple where many goats and buffaloes are offered at 
a fair in June or July. Two boulders close by exhibit deep 
fissures and curious marks. 

T 2 
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Dw9r3.ha,t. —Village in the tahsil and District of Almora, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 47' N. and 79° 26' E., 12 
miles north of RMkhet. Population (1900), 464. The place 
was once the residence of a branch of the KatyurT R^jas, and 
the remains of many beautifully carved temples are scattered 
about. Some were desecrated by the Rohillas in the eighteenth 
century, and are no longer used for worship. In the principal 
temple are several images, two bearing inscriptions of the 
eleventh century. Some curious tombs built of tiles have been 
referred to an invasion of the hills by the Mughals under 
Timur. Two dispensaries are maintained here, one being 
supported by the American Mission. The village is becoming 
an important trade centre for the west of the District. 

Garbyang.—Station in Almora District, United Provinces, 
on the trade route from Tanakpur to Tibet, situated in 
30° 8' N. and 80° 52' E., near the junction of the Kuthi 
Yankti and Kalapani, which form the Kali or Sard a river. 
The road divides at this place, one branch going to the Lipu 
Lekh pass, and another to the Lampiya Dhura and Mangsha 
Dhura passes. A pcshkar is posted here to watch the interests 
of traders and pilgrims, and there is a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. A small school has 36 pupils. 

Lebong. —Mountain range in Almora District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, forming part of the Himalayan system, and separating 
Bians from the Darma valley. It is crossed by a difficult pass, 
situated in 30° 20' N. and 80° 38' E., which is covered with 
snow throughout the year. The crest of the pass has an 
elevation of 18,942 feet above sea-level. 

Milam. —Village in the tahsil and District of Almora, 
United Provinces, situated in 30° 26' N. and 80° 9' E. Popu¬ 
lation (1900), 1,733. village is inhabited only in the 

summer, when it is the residence of the Bhotia traders with 
Tibet. It lies at an altitude of 11,400 feet, 13 miles south of 
the Anta Dhura pass, to which access is obtained by a diffi¬ 
cult and trying ascent. Below the village, near the Gori stream, 
is a considerable stretch of alluvial land, which in summer 
produces buckwheat and barley. The surrounding country is 
bleak and desolate, but presents a scene of peculiar grandeur. 
Lofty snow mountains shut in the valley, and waterfalls are 
numerous and often of considerable beauty. The London 
Mission has a station here, and there is a school with about 
50 pupils. 

NandSL Devi. —The highest mountain in the British Empire, 
situated in 30° 23' N. and 79® 58' E. in the tahsil and District 
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of AlmorS, United Provinces. The elevation above sea-leve 
is 25,661 feet. The peak is a pyramid of grey rock coated 
with ice, and its sides rise at an angle of about 70® above the 
surrounding snow-clad mountains. The Hindus regard the 
clouds of snow blown off the summit by the wind as smoke 
from the kitchen of the goddess Nanda. 

Pindari. —Glacier in the tahsil and District of Almora^ 
United Provinces, situated between 30° 16' and 30° 17' N. and 
80® and 80° 3' E. The glacier is fed by the snow from the 
lofty peak of Nandii Kot and other mountains lying north 
of it, and is the source of the Pindar river, a tributary of the 
Alaknanda, which flows into the Ganges. 

Ranikhet. —Military sanitarium in the tahsil and District 
of Almora, United Provinces, situated in 29"^ 38' N. and 79° 
26' E., at the junction of cart-roads leading to the foot of the 
hills at Kathgodam (49 miles) and Ramnagar (50 miles). 
Population in summer (i 900), 7,705, including 2,236 Europeans, 
and in winter (1901) 3,153. The cantonment is situated on 
two ridges, Ranikhet proper, elevation 5,983 feet; and Chau- 
battia, elevation 6,942 feet. It is occupied by British troops 
throughout the summer, and the accommodation is being 
enlarged. A dispensary is maintained here. It was at one 
time proposed to move the head-quarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from Simla to Ranikhet. The income and 
expenditure of the cantonment fund averaged Rs. 21,000 
during the ten years ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 29,000 and the expenditure Rs. 33,000. An excellent 
system of water works has recently been carried out. 

Tanakpur.— Trading centre in the Champaw^at tahsil of 
Almora District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 4' N. and 
80° 7' E., at the foot of the Himalayas, near the Sarda river. 
A railway from Tanakpur to Pilibhit is under consideration. 
Population (1901), 692. The village was founded in 1880, 
when the older mart of Barmdeo was washed aw^ay by floods. 
This is now one of the most important places at which the 
traders from I'ibet meet the merchants of the plains. Borax 
and wool are brought down by the Bhotias, w'ho carry back 
sugar and cloth. There is also a large trade with the hill tracts 
of Almora District and Nepal, from which turmeric, chillies, 
and ghi are exported, while sugar and salt are imported. 
Tanakpur is situated in the Bhabar, and the timber, catechu, 
hides, honey, and minor forest produce of that tract are collected 
here for sale. The trading sea.son lasts only from November to 
May, and by the middle of June the place is deserted. The 
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bazar contains a large and increasing number of stone houses 
and shops, while huts are erected annually by the smaller 
traders. Tanakpur is the winter head-quarters of a sub- 
divisional ofheer. 

Garhw2Ll District.—Western District of the Kumaun Divi¬ 
sion, United Provinces, lying between 29° 26' and 31° 5' N. 
and 78° 12' and 80° 6' E., with an area of 5,629 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Tibet; on the south-east by 
Almora and Naini Tal; on the south-west by Bijnor; and 
on the north-west by the State of Tehrl. The District 
extends from the submontane plain across the central axis of 
the Himalayas to the watershed between the drainage systems 
of the Sutlej and the Ganges. It consists for the most part of 
rugged mountain ranges, which appear to be tossed about in 
the most intricate confusion. They can, however, be ultimately 
traced to the great w'atershed, and by their general direction 
from north-east to south-west they determine the course and 
direction of the drainage channels. The greater part of the 
District is included in the basin of the Ganges, the principal 
tributary of which is the Alaknanda. This stream is formed 
by the junction of the Bishanganga with the Dhauliganga, both 
rising near the watershed and flowing south-west, their upper 
courses being divided from that of the MandSkinl, which joins 
the Alaknanda at Rudrapray%, by a massive spur of mountains. 
At Devaprayag, on the border of Tehri State, the Alaknanda 
meets the Bhagirathi, their valleys being separated by another 
lofty range. The combined stream now assumes the name of 
the Ganges, and from the point of junction separates Garhwal 
from Tehri and subsequently from Dehra Dun. The great 
central axis of the Himalayas, lying about 30 miles south of 
the watershed, includes two ranges of lofty snow-clad hills on 
either side of the Alaknanda. From the eastern range, which 
culminates in the giant peak of Nanda Devi, a series of spurs 
divides the valleys of the Birehi, Mandakini, and Pindar, all 
tributaries of the Alaknanda, from each other. Farther south 
the Dudatoli range forms the boundary between the Ganges 
basin and the Ramganga, which drains the south-east of the 
District. The principal peaks are : Trisul, 23,382 feet; Duna- 
giri, 23,181 feet; Kamet, 25,413 feet; Badrinath, 23,2iofeet; 
and Kedamath, 22,853 feet. The rivers flow in narrow valleys 
which may rather be described as gorges or ravines, and in 
their lower courses some of them are used for rafting timber. 
There are a few small lakes; but the Gohna lake is the 
only one of importance. A narrow strip of Bhabar or water- 
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less forest land, some 2 or 3 miles in breadth, intervening 
between the southern base of the hills and the alluvial low¬ 
lands of Rohilkhand, forms the only level portion of the 
District. 

On the south the narrow sub-Himalayan zone displays a great Geology, 
sequence of fresh-water deposits resembling the geological for¬ 
mation of the SiWALiKS. The outer Himalayan zone and central 
axis include enormous tracts of highland country and snowy 
peaks, composed in their southern half of slates, massive lime¬ 
stones sometimes succeeded by bands of mesozoic (?) limestone, 
and nummulitic shales, and in their more northern portion of 
schistose slates, quartz-schists, and basic lava-flow’s. The schis¬ 
tose slates pass into mica-schists, with isolated patches of 
gneissose granites or massive bands, as along the central axis. 

To the north of the central axis, the Tibetan watershed, in the 
neighbourhood of the Niti Pass, introduces an entirely new and 
vast sequence of marine strata from Silurian to Cretaceous, 
including a fine development of Trias. 

The Bhabar and the hills immediately above it are covered Botany, 
with a dense forest growth, the principal tree being sal {Shorea 
robusta). From about 4,000 to 6,000 feet the place of sal is 
taken by chlr {Pimis longifolia\ which then yields to the banj 
oak (Quercus incana) and the tree rhododendron. Above 
8,000 another oak, iilonj {Quercus dilatata)^ is found, and 
above 10,000 feet the chief trees are various firs, yew, and 
cypress. The birch grows up to 12,000 feet, but beyond this 
limit lies a vast expanse of grass, variegated in the summer by 
rich flowers of Alpine species. 

Elephants are found in the Bhabar, and tigers in the same Faana. 
locality and in the lower hills. Leopards are common in all 
parts of the District. Three kinds of bear are known, and 
other beasts of prey include the w'olf, jackal, and wild dog. 

Sdmbar or jarau and gural are also found. The District is 
rich in bird life, and the rivers contain fish, including mahseer. 

The great variations in altitude cause a corresponding diver- Climate 
sity in the climate of different parts of the District. In the 
Bhabar conditions resemble those of the adjacent submontane 
Districts. Heat is excessive in the river valleys from March to 
October, while the temperature falls very low in the winter. 

In open situations the climate is more equable. 

The maximum rainfall occurs at the outer edge of the Him^- Rainfall, 
layas, and in the interior near the foot of the snows. In these 
localities the annual amount is about 100 inches. Where there 
are no high mountains the precipitation is much less, and at 
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Srinagar only 37 inches are received, though in places of the 
same altitude situated near lofty ranges the fall is as much as 
50 inches. The snow-line is at about 18,000 feet in the 
summer, but in the winter snow falls as low as 4,000 feet in 
the north of the District and 5,000 feet in the south. 

History. The early history of Garhwal is extremely obscure. Part 
of it was probably included in the kingdom of Brahmapura 
referred to by the Chinese traveller of the seventh century. 
The earliest dynasty of which records exist was that of the 
Katyuris. According to tradition, they had their origin at 
Joshimath in the north of the District, and thence spread to 
the south-east and into Alniora. The country was subsequently 
divided among a series of petty chiefs. Local tradition states 
that a Raja, named Ajaya Pala, reduced the petty chiefs about 
the middle or close of the fourteenth century and settled at 
Dewalgarh ; but a successor, named Mahipat Shah, who lived 
early in the seventeenth century and founded Srinagar, was 
possibly the first of the line to establish real independence. 
The Garhwal Rajas first came into conflict with their neigh¬ 
bours, the Chands of Almora, about 1581, when Rudra Chand 
attempted, but without success, to invade Garhwal. Subsequent 
attempts were also repulsed. In 1654 Shah Jahan dispatched 
an expedition to coerce Raja Pirthi Shah, which ended in the 
separation of Dehra Dun from Garhwal. The same Raja, 
a few years later, robbed the unfortunate refugee, Sulaiman 
Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh, and delivered him up to Aurangzeb. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century the Chand Rajas 
again attem[)ted to take Garhwal, and Jagat Chand (1708-20) 
drove the Raja from Srinagar, which was formally bestowed on 
a Brahman. Pradip Shah (1717-72), however, recovered 
Garhwal, and held the Dun till, in 1757, Najib Khan, the 
Rohilla, established his authority there. In 1779 I^alat Shah 
of Garhwal defeated the usurper who was ruling in Kumaun, 
and allowed his son, Parduman Shah, to become Raja of that 
territory. A few years later, on the death of his brother, 
Parduman Shah held both Garhwal and Kumaun for a year ; 
but he then preferred the more certain tenure of his own 
dominions to the intrigues of Almor^ and retired to Srinagar. 
I’he Gurkhas conquered Almora early in 1790 and made 
an attempt on Garhwal, but withdrew owing to trouble with 
the Chinese in Tibet. Internal dissensions prevented another 
advance for some years; but in 1803 the Gurkhas overran 
Garhwal and also took Dehra Dun. Parduman Shah fled to 
the plains and collected a force, but perished near Dehra with 
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most of his Garhwall retainers in 1804. The Gurkha rule was 
severe ; and when the British conquered Kumaun in 1815, in 
consequence of aggressions by the Gurkhas, the change was 
hailed with delight by the hill-men. The whole Division was 
administered directly by a Commissioner ; but in 1837 Garhwal 
became a separate subdivision under an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, and in 1891 was constituted a District. 

The District contains a number of temples held sacred by the Archaco- 
Hindus of all parts of India. Among these may be mentioned 
the shrines of BadrInath, Joshimath, Kedarnath, and 
Pandukeshwar. At Gopeshwar an iron trident 10 feet high 
bears an inscription of the twelfth century, recording the 
victories of Anekamalla, possibly a ruler of Nepal. Many 
copperplates are preserved in temples or by individuals, which 
are valuable for their historic interest. 

Garhwal contains 3 towns and 3,600 villages. Population The 
is increasing steadily. 'I'he numbers at the four enumerations 
were as follows: 310,288 (1872), 345,629 (1881), 407,818 
(1891), 429,900 (1901). The whole District forms a single 
iahsll, sometimes called Pauri from its head-quarters. The 
principal towns arc the cantonment of Lansdowne, Srinagar, 
and Kotdwara. Pauri, the District head-quarters, is a mere 
village. 'I'he following table gives the chief statistics of popu¬ 
lation in 1901 :— 


Area in 

Number of 


Popul.l- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in popu¬ 
lation Ijelween 
1H91 and 1901. 

j Number of 
j persons 
jable to read 

1 and write. 

square* 

miles. 

Towns.! Villages. 

Population. 


3 ' 3 .<'oo 1 

429,900 

76 

+ 5-4 

1 a 7 , 4 »o 


Nearly 99 per cent, of the total are Hindus, and Musalmans 
number only 4,400. The density of population is low, as usual 
in Himalayan tracts. About 97 per cent, of the people speak 
the Garhwall dialect of Central PaharL 

More than 97 per cent, of the total Hindu population are Castes 
included in three castes : Rajputs or Kshattriyas (245,000), 
Brahmans (101,000), and Dorns (68,000). The two former are ^ 
subdivided into the descendants of settlers from the plains, and 
members of the great Khas tribe who are regarded as autoch¬ 
thonous. The Dorns are labourers and artisans. GarhwSlIs 
and Kumaunis still preserve a certain degree of antagonism 
towards each other. The District is essentially agricultural, 
and agriculture supports 89 per cent, of the total. Two 
battalions of the Indian army are recruited entirely in GarhwAl. 
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Christian There were 588 native Christians in 1901, of whom 536 were 
missions. Methodists. The American Methodist Mission was founded in 
1859 and has a number of stations in the District. 

General The most striking feature of the cultivated area is its 
ti^al'^^ scattered nature. The richest land lies in the river valleys 
conditions, where these widen out, and in places the rivers have left 
a series of terraces. Elsewhere cultivation is confined to those 
parts of the hillside which are the least steep, and even here 
terracing is required, each field being protected by an outer 
wall of stones. Theje is also some temporary cultivation, 
called katlly in which the land is not terraced. The shrubs and 
bushes are cut and burnt and the land is dug with a hoe. 
After cropping it remains fallow for a number of years. In the 
extreme north crops are sown in the spring and reaped in 
the autumn; but in the greater part of the District two crops 
are grown, ripening in the spring and in the autumn, as in 
the plains. The Bhabar or submontane tract resembles the 
plains, but cultivation here entirely depends on irrigation. 

Chief agri- The tenures are those of the Kumaun Division. Detailed 
cultural agricultural statistics are not maintained, but the total cultivated 
and princi- i903“4 was 410 square miles. 1 he principal food-crops 

pal crops, are rice, marud {Eleusine coracana)^ jha?igord {Opiismenus 
frumentaceus)^ wheat, and barley. The District also produces 
small millets, amaranth, sesamum, peas, pulses, pepper, ginger, 
turmeric, and mustard. Rice grows up to about 5,000 feet, and 
jhangord and marud to about 6,000. Above that altitude 
amaranth is the chief autumn crop. Only one crop can 
be grown annually above 8,000 feet, and here phdpar or buck¬ 
wheat {Fagopyrum tataricum) is largely cultivated. Wheat grows 
up to 10,000 feet, and barley and mustard up to 11,000 feet. 
In the Bhabar, maize, tobacco, and cotton are also cultivated. 
Improve- Between 1864 and 1896 the cultivated area increased by 
mentsin about 50 per cent., and the rise in population is causing 
a further increase. Apart from the fact that the area under 
practice, the plough is rising, the cultivated land is also steadily im¬ 
proving. 7'he soil on the hillsides is usually very thin; and 
when fresh land is broken up, only a small excavation can 
be made in the first year. The soil is gradually improved 
by the weathering of rock and the annual cultivation, and the 
fields become broader and higher, the outer walls being 
gradually raised. There have, however, been no improvements 
in agricultural methods, and no new staples have been intro¬ 
duced. Advances from Government are taken only in adverse 
seasons, and 2J lakhs was advanced in 1890-1 and 1892-3. 
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About two per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. In Irrigation, 
the hills irrigation is usually supplied by small channels con¬ 
ducted from rivers along the hillsides to the fields. Only the 
smaller streams are used for this purpose, and the supply is 
effected entirely by gravitation, no artificial means of lifting 
being employed. Cultivation in the Bhabar is entirely depen¬ 
dent on irrigation, which is supplied by small canals. 

The outer ranges of hills are covered with forests which Forests, 
have been formally ‘reserved * and are administered by officers 
of the Forest department. Their area is 579 square miles. 

Bamboos and sal are the chief products, and firewood and 
grass are also extracted. The hills near Lansdowne are 
covered with pines and oak. In addition to these forests, the 
whole of the waste land has been declared ‘ District-protected' 
forest in charge of the Deputy-Commissioner, and simple 
regulations for conserving the forests have been framed, with 
beneficial results. The ‘ reserved ’ forests belong to the Ganges 
and Garhwal forest divisions, and bring in a revenue of about 
1-5 lakhs annually, while the District forests yield about 
Rs. 20,000. 

Copper and iron were formerly worked to some extent, but Minerals, 
only for local u.se, and little is extracted now. Minute quanti¬ 
ties of gold are found in some of the rivers. Lead, arsenic, 
lignite, graphite, sulphur, gypsum, soapstone, asbestos, alum, 
and stone-lac have also been observed. 

The manufactures of the District are few and unimportant. Arts and 
Hemp is woven into coarse cloth and rope, and blankets are 
made. Leather goods, mats, baskets, wooden bowls, and glass 
bangles are made for local use. Stone is carved in one or 
two places. 

The most important trade is with Tibet. Salt, wool, sheep Commerce, 
and goats, ponies, and borax are imported, and grain, cloth, 
and cash exported. The trade is chiefly in the hands of the 
Bhotia.s, who alone are permitted to cross the frontier, and the 
merchandise is carried on yaks^julfos (a cross between the yak 
and the cow), asses, sheep, and goats, or even by the Bhotias 
themselves. In the west of the District there is some trade 
with the State of Tehrl, which exports grain in return for salt 
from Tibet. The borax from Tibet and some portion of the other 
imports are taken to KotdwSra or Ramnagar at the foot of the 
hills. Other exports include ghi, chillies, ginger, and turmeric, 
the produce of the lower valleys, and forest products. The 
resources of the District are considerably increased by the 
pilgrim traffic to the sacred shrines, and by the money earned 
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by th6 hundreds of men who work coolies in the hill stations 
of Simla, NainI Tal, and Mussoorie throughout the summer. 
Srinagar and Kotdwara are the two chief marts in the 
District, but most of the trade is done in villages. 

A branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from 
Najibabad to Kotdwara just reaches the foot of the hills. 
Inhere are 1,063 miles of road, of w'hich only one mile is 
metalled. Of the total, 462 miles arc maintained by the 
Public Works department, 352 miles being repaired at the cost 
of Provincial revenues. Avenues of trees are maintained on 
six miles. The roads are almost entirely bridle-paths, and in 
places are barely practicable for laden animals; but a cart-road 
is under construction from Kotdwara to Lansdowne. The 
pilgrim route and the roads from Kotdwara to Lansdowne and 
Srinagar are the chief tracks. 

Garhwiil is more subject to distress from drought than the 
neighbouring District of Almora; but the scarcity is usually 
local. In 1867 the spring crops failed in the southern half of 
the District; Government advanced Rs. 10,000, and the people 
carried up grain from the ]3habar. I'he scarcity of 1869-70 
was little felt, as the export of grain was forbidden. When 
traffic was allowed large profits were made by the export of 
grain to Bijnor. The District suffered severely in 1877-8, 
when many deaths occurred from privation. In 1889-90 both 
the autumn and spring crops failed, and Government imported 
grain and gave advances. A similar failure in 1892, which 
affected most of the District, was met in the same way. In 
1896 relief works were opened and Rs. 27,000 was spent; but 
the works were abandoned when the rate of wages was reduced 
below the market rate. 

The J^eputy-Commissioncr is assisted by three Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India, of whom one is .stationed at head¬ 
quarters, one at Lansdowne, and one at ChamoU. Each of 
these is in charge of a subdivision of the District, the limits of 
which can be varied by the Deputy-Commissioner. There is only 
one tahsilddr, who is posted to Pauri, the District head-quarters. 

The Deputy-Commissioner, the Deputy-Collector.s, and the 
tahsUddr all have civil, revenue, and criminal powers, the first- 
named being District Judge. The Commissioner of Kumaun 
sits as a High Court in civil cases and as a Sessions Judge. 
Crime is very light. 

The short rule of the Gurkhas was sufficiently harsh to cause 
a great diminution in the prosperity of Garhwal. A formal 
settlement of the land revenue was indeed made, but the local 
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officers disregarded it. In the last year of the Gurkha govern¬ 
ment only Rs. 37,700 could be collected, out of a demand of 
Rs. 91,300. The first British settlement was made in 1815, as 
a temporary arrangement for one year, by farming whole 
parganas to the pargana headmen for the sum collected in the 
previous year, which yielded Rs. 36,000. Succeeding settle¬ 
ments were made by villages; but the revenue was still fixed 
on the basis of previous collections for a whole pargana at 
a time, and was distributed over villages by the village head¬ 
men. Six revisions were carried out between 1816 and 1833, 
and the revenue rose to Rs. 69,200. In 1822 the first attempt 
was made to prepare a rough record-of-rights, which consisted 
merely of a statement of the nominal boundaries of each 
village, an enumeration of the blocks of cultivation with the 
estimated area of each, and the names of the proprietors. In 
1837 Garhwal was placed in charge of a separate officer 
temporarily subordinate to the Commissioner of Bareilly, who 
made the first regular settlement. Each village was inspected 
and a fresh estimate w^as made of the cultivated area, which 
was divided into six classe.s, according to its quality. The new 
demand was fixed for twenty years on a consideration of this 
estimate and of the previous fiscal history of the village, the 
total amounting to Rs. 68,700. At the same time a careful 
record-of-rights was prepared in great detail, and w^as the 
means of settling innumerable disputes. The next revision 
was preceded by a complete measurement of the cultivated 
area, and was carried out on a new plan. It was assumed, 
after calculating the out-turn of the principal crops, that 
terraced land generally was worth so much an acre. Land was 
divided into five classes, and a scale of relative value was fixed. 
The valuation was made by reducing the total area to a 
common standard and applying the general rate; but other 
checks were also used, and in particular the population of each 
village was considered. The revision was completed in 1864, 
and the demand was raised from Rs. 69,300 to Rs. 96,300. 
The revenue was collected in full with an ease unknown in 
any District of the plains. .In 1890 preparations commenced 
for a new revision w'hich was to be based on a scientific 
survey ; but after a year’s experience it was found that a com¬ 
plete survey would cost five lakhs, and the cadastral surv^ey 
was completed for only 971 square miles. A modification of 
the system followed in the plains, by which villages are 
classified in circles according to their general quality, was 
introduced; but on the whole the methods of the previous 
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settlement were adhered to, and a new valuation of produce 
and a revised scale of relative values were used to calculate 
the land revenue. In the area which was not surveyed cadas¬ 
tral ly, the assessment was first fixed for each patti (a division of 
a pargana) and distributed in consultation with the village 
headmen. In the extreme north, the produce of the neigh¬ 
bouring jungles was also taken into account. The result was 
a total assessment of Rs. 1,66,000. I'he small Bhibar cultiva¬ 
tion is treated for the most part as a Government estate on 
which rent is fixed by the Deputy-Commissioner. The gross 
revenue of the District is included in that of the Kumaun 
Division. 

Local self- There are no municipalities in Garhwal, but two towns are 
me^n™ administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
in 1903-4 had a total income of Rs. 61,000, chiefly derived 
from a grant from Provincial revenues. The expenditure in 
the same year was Rs. 64,000. 

Police and Regular police are permanently maintained at Srinagar 
jails. and at Kotdwara, and during the pilgrim season at six other 
places. The whole force consists of ii subordinate officers, 
130 constables, and 6 town police, and is under the District 
Superintendent of Kumaun. Elsewhere there are no police, 
but the paiwdris have powers corresponding to those of sub¬ 
inspectors in the plains. The District jail contained a daily 
average of 12 prisoners in 1903. 

Education. Garhwal takes a very high place as regards the literacy of 
its inhabitants, of whom 6-4 per cent. (13 males and 0*2 
females) could read and write in 1901. The number of public 
schools increased from 59 in 1880-1 to 76 in 1900-1, 
and the number of pupils from 2,746 to 2,813. In 1903-4 
there were 118 such schools with 4,527 pupils, of whom only 
15 were girls. All the pupils but 187 were in primary 
classes. The District also contained three private schools 
with 350 pupils. Two schools are managed by Government, 
and 101 by the District board, which contributed Ks. 22,000 
out of a total expenditure on education of Rs. 31,000. Receipts 
from fees were only Rs. 1,200. 

Hospitals There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries with accommoda- 

anddis- tjon for 84 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
pensanes. o • 1 ^ . , 

was 58,000, including 653 m-patients, and 1,514 operations 

were performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted 

to Rs. 12,000, about Rs. 10,000 of which is derived from 

endowments of land called saddbart, • 
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About 41,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in Vaccina- 
^903“4» representing the very high proportion of 95 per 1,000 
of population. 

{N,-W, P. Gazetteers, vols. x-xii, 1882-6 [under revision]; 

E. K. Pauw, Settlement Report, 1896.) 

Badrin&th. —Peak of the Central Himalayan axis in Gar- 
hwal District, United Provinces, reaching to a height of 23,210 
feet above the sea. From the glaciers on its sides the Bishan- 
ganga, an affluent of the Alaknanda river, and several other 
tributaries take their rise. On one of its shoulders, at an 
elevation of 10,400 feet, and on the road from Srinagar to 
the Mana Pass, stands a shrine of Vishnu, which also bears 
the name of Badrinath (30° 45' N. and 79° 30' E.). The 
original temple is said to have been built by Sankaracharya; 
but several buildings have been swept away by avalanches. 

The present structure is modern. It is conical in shape, and 
is surmounted by a small cupola covered with plates of copper 
and crowned with a gilded ball and spire. Below the shrine 
a sacred tank stands on the hillside, supplied from a hot 
spring by means of a spout in the shape of a dragon’s heaa. 
Pilgrims of both sexes bathe in the holy pool. The god is 
daily provided with dinner, and his comfort is carefully 
ensured in many other ways. The vessels on which he is 
served are of gold and silver, and a large staff of servants 
attend to his wants. The chief priest, known as the Rawal, 
is always a Brahman of the Namburi class from Southern 
India. In 1896 a suit was instituted in the civil court and 
a scheme of management was framed, by which the Rawal 
manages the secular affairs of the temple, subject to the 
control of the Raja of Tehri State. A large number of villages 
have been assigned for the maintenance of the temple, with 
a revenue demand of about Rs. 7,000. The temple is 
annually closed about November, when the priests remove 
the treasure to Joshimath for the winter, returning to 
Badrinath in May. Immense numbers of pilgrims annually 
visit Badrinath and other shrines in the hills. 

Joshimath. —Village in Garhwal District, United Provinces, 
situated in 30° 33' N. and 79® 35' E., at an elevation of 6,107 
feet above sea-level and about 1,500 feet above the confluence 
of the Dhaul! and Bishangang^ the combined stream being 
known as the Alaknanda. Population (1900), 468 in summer 
and a little larger in winter. It is chiefly remarkable as the 
winter head-quarters of the Rawal or chief priest of the temple 
of Badrinath, who retires here after the snows have rende^ 
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the higher shrine inaccessible. The village contains several 
ancient temples, some of which have been much damaged by 
earthquakes. A police station is opened here during the 
pilgrim season. 

Kamapray3,g.—One of the five sacred confluences of 
the Alaknanda, where this river is joined by the Pindar (see 
PiNDARi) in Garhwal District, United Provinces. The village 
is situated at a height of 2,300 feet above the sea in 30° 16' N. 
and 79® 15' E. Population (1901), 243. It contains a number 
of temples and also a dispensary, and during the summer a 
police station. 

Kedarn3.th.—Famous temple and place of pilgrimage in 
Garhwal District, United Provinces, situated in 30° 44' N. and 
79° E., immediately below the snow peak of Mahapanth, 
at an elevation of 11,753 feet above sea-level. It marks the 
spot where Sadasiva, a form of Siva, in his flight from the 
Pandavas, assumed the form of a buffalo and attempted to dive 
into the earth to escape his pursuers, but left his hind quarters 
on the surface. A rock is still worshipped as part of the deity, 
and the remaining portions of his body are reverenced else¬ 
where : at Tungnath, Rudranath, Madhyamaheshwar, and 
Kalpeshwar. Four miles from the temple on the way to the 
Mahapanth peak is a precipice known as the Bhairab Jhamp, 
where devotees formerly committed suicide by flinging them¬ 
selves from the summit; but the British Government suppressed 
this practice shortly after annexation. The Rdwal or chief 
priest of Kedarnath is always a Jangama from Mysore, or 
some other part of Southern India. I^rge numbers of pilgrims 
annually visit Kedarnath. 

Kotdw^a.—Town in Garhwal District, United Provinces, 
situated at the foot of the hills, in 29*^ 45' N. and in 78° 32' E., 
close to the terminus of a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, and on the small river Khoh. Population (1901), 
1,029. This is the most important mart in the District, 
supplying the south of Garhwal with cloth, sugar, salt, cooking 
utensils, and other miscellaneous articles imported from the 
plains. It is also the chief centre and exchange for the 
Tibetan trade. The Bhotias bring down borax, and take 
back pulse, sugar, tobacco, and cloth. Forest produce, 
mustard, rape-seed, chillies, and turmeric are exported to the 
plains. KotdwSra is the head-quarters of the Garhwal Bh^bar, 
and contains a police station, a dispensary, and a branch of the 
American Methodist Mission. It is administered under Act XX 
of 1856^ with an annual income of about Rs« 1,300. 
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Lansdowne. —Cantonment in Garhwal District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29° 52' N. and 78® 41' E., on a ridge 
on the outer Himalayas, 5,500 to 6,600 feet above sea-level. 
A cart-road from Kotdwara railway station, 19 miles away, 
is now being constructed. Population (1901), 3,943. The 
cantonment was founded in 1887. It extends through 
beautiful pine and oak forests for a distance of more than 
three miles, and can accommodate three battalions of native 
troops. Lansdowne is also the head-quarters of the Ganges 
forest division, and of a Deputy-Collector belonging to the 
District staff. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure of the cantonment fund averaged Rs. 7,500. 
In 1903- 4 the income was Rs. 11,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 12,600. 

M^na.—Village in Garhw^al District, United Provinces, 
situated in 31° 5' N. and 79° 26' E., on the Saraswatl, an 
affluent of the Bishanganga, 10,560 feet above sea-level. It 
lies close to a pass of the same name, also known as Chirbitya- 
la or Dungri-la, which has an elevation of 18,650 feet. 
Though very lofty, it is one of the easiest passes into Tibet 
from the south, and is therefore much used by Hindu pilgrims 
to Lake Mana.sarowar. The village is chiefly inhabited by 
Bhotia traders with Tibet. 

NitL— Pass in Garhw'al District, United Provinces, situated 
in 30*^ 58' N. and 79" 53' E. The pass is on the watershed 
between the Sutlej and Ganges basins, at a height of 16,628 
feet above sea-level, and gives access to Tibet. A village 
named NitI is situated on the bank of the DhaulT river, 
13 miles south of the pass, at an elevation of 11,464 feet 
above the .sea. It contains a population (1900) of 267 during 
the summer months, but is deserted in winter. 

Pandukeshwar.—Village in Garhwal District, United 
Provinces, situated in 30° 38' N. and 79° 34' E., on the route 
from Srinagar to the Mana pass, at an elevation of 6,300 
feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 298. It is said to 
take its name from the Pandava brothers, who retired here 
to end their days in pious observances, after giving up the 
kingdom of HastinSpur. There is a celebrated temple of 
Yog-badri, in which four or five copperplates are preserved, 
bearing inscriptions of the Katyurl Rajas. A school has 
23 pupils. 

Paurl.—Head-quarters of Garhwal District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, situated in 30° 8' N. and 78° 46' E., at an elevation 
of 5,390 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 486. The 
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village lies on the northern slope of the Kandaulia hill, with 
a magnificent view of a long line of snow-clad mountains. 
Paurl was chosen as the head-quarters of the GarhwSl sub¬ 
division of Kumaun District in 1840. Besides the usual 
offices, it contains a dispensary and jail. The American 
Methodist Mission has its head-quarters here, and maintains 
a dispensary, a female orphanage, and schools for boys and 
girls. 

Rudraprayag. —Temple in Garhwal District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, situated in 30° 18' and 79° N., at the confluence of 
the Mandakini and Aiaknanda, 2,300 feet above sea-level. It 
is one of the five sacred confluences {praydj^) in the upper 
course of the Ganges head-waters, and is visited by pilgrims 
on their way to Kedarnath. 

Srinagar.—Town in Garhwal District, United Provinces, 
situated in 30° 13' N. and 78° 46' E., on the left bank of the 
Aiaknanda, at an elevation of 1,706 feet above sea-level. 
Population (1901), 2,091. The old town w'as founded in the 
seventeenth century and became the capital of Garhwal; but 
it was washed away in 1894 in the flood caused by the 
bursting of the Gohna lake. The new town has been built 
on a higher site, and is well laid out. Srinagar ranks next to 
Kotdw^ara in importance, and owes its trade chiefly to its 
position on the pilgrim route. It contains a fine hospital 
and a police station, and is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,100. A private school 
has 198 pupils. 



LUCKNOW DIVISION 

Lucknow Division {Lakhnau ).—Western Division of 
Oudh, United Provinces, lying between 25° 49' and 28° 
42' N. and 79° 41' and 81° 34' E., with an area of 12,051 
square miles. It extends from the damp submontane tract on 
the borders of Nepal to the thickly populated area of southern 
Oudh. The Division lies entirely between the Ganges on the 
south-west and the Gogra on the north-east. The head- 
(juarters of the Commissioner are at Lucknow City. Popu¬ 
lation is increasing steadily. The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows: 5,315,583 (1869), 5,325,601 
(r88i), 5,856,559 (1891), 5,977,086 (1901). The Census of 
1869 probably overstated the truth. The density, 496 persons 
per square mile, is higher than the Provincial average. The 
Division stands fourth in the United Provinces in respect of 
area and also in respect of population. Hindus formed 87 
j)er cent, of the total in 1901, and Musalmans nearly 13 per 
cent. There were 9,237 Christians, of w'hom 2,150 were natives, 
'i'he Division includes six Districts, as showm below :— 



Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

lyiii. 

Land revenue and 
cesses for icxJJ-a, 
in thousands of 
rupees. 

Lucknow . 

967 

793.24* 

10,34 

Unao . 

L 79 a 

976.639 

17.59 

Rae Bareli . 

1.748 

*.033.761 

17,88 

Sitapur 

2,250 

*.*75.473 

18,67 

Hardol 

2.331 

*.092,834 

18.41 

Kherl 

S.963 

90s,*38 

11,48 

Total 

12,051 

j 5 - 977.085 

94.27 


KherT, which is the most northern District, includes a con¬ 
siderable area of forest land. The remaining Districts resemble 
those of the Gangetic plain generally. Hardol, Unao, and Rae 
Bareli lie north-east of the Ganges ; Sitapur is bounded on the 
north-east by the Gogra; and Lucknow is situated in the centre 
of the Division. There are 44 towns and 10,150 villages. The 
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largest towns are Lucknow City (264,049, with cantonments), 
the most populous city in the Provinces; Sitapur (22,557, 
with cantonments); and Shahabad (20,036). Lucknow, 
Shahabad, Sitapur, Rae Bareli, Khairabad, and Lakhimpur 
are the chief places of commercial importance. Lucknow was 
the capital of the kingdom of Oudh for nearly a century before 
annexation. Dalmau on the Ganges is the site of an important 
bathing-fair. 

Lucknow District {Lakhnau ).—Central District in the 
Lucknow Division of the United Provinces, lying between 
26° 30' and 27"" 9' N. and 80° 34' and 81° 13' E., with an 
area of 967 square miles. In shape the District is an irregular 
oblong. It is bounded on the north-west by Hardoi and 
Sitapur; on the north-east by Bara Bank!; on the south¬ 
east by Rae Bareli; and on the south-west by Unao. 'i'hc 
general aspect is that of a level champaign, studded with 
villages, finely wooded, and in parts most fertile and highly 
cultivated. The two principal rivers are the Gumti and Sai, 
and near these streams and their small tributaries the surface is 
broken by ravines, while the banks of the rivers are generally 
sandy. The Gumti enters the District from the north, and 
after passing Lucknow city turns to the east and forms part of 
the boundary between Lucknow and Bara Banki. It is liable 
to sudden floods of great magnitude. Its chief tributary is the 
Behta, a small perennial stream rising in Hardoi. The Sai 
forms part of the south-west boundary, running almost parallel 
to the Gumti, and receiving the Nagwa or Lon and the Bakh. 

The District expo.ses nothing butGangetic alluvium. A bor¬ 
ing for an artesian well was made to a depth of 1,336 feet, but 
passed only through sand with occasional beds of calcareous 
limestone. 

The flora of the District is that of the Gangetic plain 
generally. There is very little jungle, the only considerable 
tract being in the north-east, where a dhdk {Butea frondosa) 
jungle forms a fuel and fodder reserve. Groves are, however, 
numerous; and excellent mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, 
guavas, custard-apples, and bers (Zizyphus Jujuba) are grown. 

There are few wild animals of any size. Jackal and hog are 
the commonest, while antelope and nilgai are occasionally seen. 
Wild fowl abound in the larger swamps. Fish are found in the 
jivers and tanks, and are also imported for sale in the city. 

The climate of Lucknow is a mean between that of the 
cooler submontane Districts and the dry hot tracts south and 
west of it. Frosts are rare, and the maximum shade tempera- 
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ture is about 110°. Hot westerly winds are prevalent from 
March to May, often accompanied by dust-storms. 

The average annual rainfall is 36 inches, and is on the whole Rainfall, 
evenly distributed ; the tract along the Gumtl, however, appears 
to receive slightly more than other parts of the District. There 
are great variations from year to year, ranging from 13 inches 
in 1877 and 1880 to 70 inches in 1894. 

Legend relates that Lucknow city was founded by Laksh- History, 
mana, brother of Rama Chandra of Ajodhya, and connects 
other places with episodes in the Mahabharata. At the close 
of the Hindu period the country was, according to tradition, 
held by the Bhars, who were never conquered by the Kanauj 
Rajas. Many tombs are pointed out as those of heroes who 
fell in the raids of Saiyid Salar Masud. The Rajputs declare 
that their ancestors first entered the District in the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and in the thirteenth century theMusalmans 
began to obtain a footing. In the fifteenth century Lucknow 
was included in the kingdom of Jaunpur, and the town first 
became of importance about 1478, when it is referred to as the 
capital of a small division. Under Akbar atsar^arof Lucknow 
was formed in the Subah of Oudh. The District, apart from 
the city, has no further history. It was included in the tract 
granted to Saadat Khan, the first Nawab of Oudh ; but Luck¬ 
now did not become the regular seat of government till after 
Asaf-ud-daula succeeded in 1775. In 1856 Oudh was anne.xed 
by the British owing to the misgovernment of the king, and 
a year later the Mutiny broke out. An account of the great 
rebellion will be found in the article on Lucknow City. 

'I'he District contains many ancient mounds which have Archaeo- 
never been examined. Ix)cal tradition assigns them to the 
Bhars, but some probably date from Buddhist times. The 
chief architectural monuments are the buildings at Lucknow 
city, dating from the close of the eighteenth century. The 
earlier edifices, though built of brick and stucco, are not 
unpleasing ; but the later ones are disfigured by vulgarities of 
style copied from debased European models. 

Lucknow contains 6 towms and 932 villages. At the four The 
enumerations the numbers were: 778,195 (1869), 696,824 P^P^«- 
(i88i), 774 »i 63 (1891), 793,241 (1901). The first Census 
probably overstated the actual population, but the Dis¬ 
trict suffered severely from famine in 1877-8. There are 
three tahils — Lucknow, MalIhabad, and Mohanlalganj— 
the head-quarters of each being situated at a place of the same 
name. The principal town is Lucknow city, the District head- 
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quarters. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Lacknow 

60 

3 

327 

454,896 

1,264 

+ 1.4 

30,844 

Mallhabad 

334 

1 

379 

184,230 

.^52 

+ 4-9 

3-417 

Mohanlalganj . 

273 

2 

226 

154 ,”.') 

565 

+ 2-6 

3,156 

District total 

967 

6 

932 

793,MI 

820 

+ 2.5 

37 , 4*7 


Hindus form 78 per cent of the total, and Musalmans more 
than 20 per cent. About one-seventh of the latter are Shiahs ; 
this is a large proportion for India, due to the fact that the 
Oudh kings belonged to that sect. About 80 per cent, of the 
population speak Eastern Hindi and about 20 per cent. 
Western Hindi, chiefly Hindustani. 

The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Pasis 
(toddy-drawers and labourers), 84,000; Ahirs (graziers and 
agriculturists), 77,000; Chamars (tanners and cultivators), 
75,000; Lodhas (cultivators), 57,000; Brahmans, 46,000; 
Rajputs, 30,000; and Kurmis (agriculturists), 22,000. Among 
Muhammadans are Shaikhs, 50,000 ; Pathans, 26,000 ; Saiyids, 
17,000; and Mughals, 12,000. Agriculture supports only 52 
per cent, of the total, but about one-third of the population of 
the District is included in Lucknow city. Personal services 
support 9 per cent., cotton-weaving nearly 7 per cent., and 
general labour 5 per cent. The cultivating castes are chiefly 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs, Pasl.s, Chamars, Lodhas, and 
Musalmans, with a certain proportion of the more skilful 
castes of Kurmis and Muraos. 

Out of 7,247 Christians in 1901, natives numbered 2,150. 
The latter include 846 members of the Anglican communion, 
562 Methodists, 363 Roman Catholics, and 152 Presbyterian.s. 
A Zanana Mission was established in 1852, the Church 
Missionary Society Mission in 1858, the American Methodist 
Mission in 1859, and a Wesleyan Mission in 1863. 

The District is the smallest in the United Provinces, and the 
only variations in the agricultural conditions of different por¬ 
tions are due to diversity of soil. The bed of the Gumti lies 
low, and in places contains belts of moist alluvial land, which 
are flooded in the autumn but produce excellent spring crops. 
The sandy land on the banks of this river produces only scanty 
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crops of millet or pulse, except near the city where an abundant 
supply of manure can be applied to it. Beyond the sandhills 
the soil becomes a fertile loatn, which gradually turns to heavy 
clay. The clay soil is interspersed with patches of barren usar 
and tanks or jhlh^ but is the chief tract for rice. 

The tenures found are those common to the Province of Chief agii- 
OuDH. About a quarter of the District is held by ialukddrs, 
a quarter by zaminddrs, and the remainder by coparcenary and princi- 
bodies of pattiddrs. Sub-settled mahdls are not very numerous, 
but many small plots are held in under-proprietary right. The 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in 
square miles :— 


TahsiJ. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Lucknow . 

360 

218 

69 

27 

Malihabiid 

334 

313 

73 

60 

Mohanliilganj . 

273 

150 

66 

53 

Total 

967 

581 

208 

140 


Wheat is the chief food-crop, covering 143 square miles or 
25 per cent, of the net area cultivated, the other important 
staples being gram (97), rice (93), pulses (79), bdjra (68), and 
barley (53). Poppy covers 4 square miles, but very little 
sugar-cane, cotton, or oilseeds are grown. 

The cultivated area increased by about 9 per cent, between Improve¬ 
rs 70 and 1895, and during the last ten years the net area under 
cultivation has further risen by 7 per cent. There has been »urai 
a striking increase in the area under rice and the coarser I racticc. 
grains, such as gram, peas, Jr, and maize, on which the 
people chiefly subsist. But no decrease has been observed in 
the area sown with wheat, and the cultivation of the most 
valuable crops—poppy, cotton, and garden produce—shows 
a large relative increase. These results are due to an extension 
of the system of double-cropping. A small but steady demand 
exists for advances under both the Land Improvement and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. Out of 4 lakhs advanced during 
the ten years ending 1900, 2-9 lakhs was taken in the famine 
year 1896-7. In the four years ending 1904, loans averaged 
Rs. 9,200. 

The District contains very little pasture land, and the agricul- Cattle, 
tural stock is of poor quality. The best cattle are imported from 
northern Oudh. There is very little horse-breeding. Sheep 
and goats are kept in some numbers to supply meat and wool. 
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In 1903-4 the irrigated area was 208 square miles, of 
which 106 were supplied from wells, 93 from tanks or j 7 ii/s, 
and 9 from other sources. Lucknow is fairly protected in 
ordinary years, but is less secure than the neighbouring 
Districts of southern Oudh. In seasons of drought the tanks 
and jAi/s fail almost entirely. During the last few years there 
has been a very large increase in the number of wells, which 
add materially to the security of the District. The increase 
has been especially rapid since the famine of 1896-7, when 
Government advanced more than a lakh of rupees for the con¬ 
struction of wells. Water is generally raised by bullock power 
in leathern buckets; but in the south the spring-level is high 
enough for the use of levers. Tank-irrigation is most common 
in the south, and is carried on by the use of swing-baskets. A 
canal was constructed early in the nineteenth century from the 
Ganges to the Gumti, but has never carried water except during 
the rains. 

The chief mineral product is kankar or nodular limestone, 
which is used for metalling roads and for making lime. Saline 
efflorescences called reh are used in the manufacture of paper 
and in other arts. 

There are few industries deserving mention outside Luck¬ 
now City. Common country cloth is the chief article pro¬ 
duced in the small towns and villages; and dyers, bangle- 
makers, brass-workers, and potters supply local needs. The 
city is, however, celebrated for its cotton fabrics, cotton-printing, 
dyeing, embroidery, gold and silver work, ivory and w^ood- 
carving, ornamental pottery, and clay modelling. It also 
contains a number of factories and workshops, employing 5,300 
hands in 1903. 

The District imports grain, piece-goods, metals and hardware, 
sugar, and salt, and chiefly exports the manufactures of the city. 
Lucknow city is the principal centre of trade, but the extension 
of railways has caused small subsidiary markets to spring up at 
wayside stations. There is also an immense through traffic. 
MalIhabad, Gosainganj, Mohanlalganj, and Chinhat are the 
principal trading towns outside the city, and Banthara is the 
chief cattle market. 

Lucknow city is the most important railway centre in the 
United Provinces. It is the head-quarters of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, the main line of which passes through 
the District from south-east to north-west. A branch from 
Cawnpore and the loop-line from Benares through Jaunpur 
and Fyzabad meet the main line at Lucknow. A narrow-gauge 
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line worked by the same railway, which traverses the District 
from south-west to north-east, connects the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway at Cawnpore with the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, and thus gives through communication between Raj- 
putana, northern Oudh, and Bengal. Another narrow-gauge 
line striking north from Lucknow connects the city with Bareilly 
through Sitapur. Communications by road are also good. Out 
of 349 miles, 142 are metalled. Most of the latter are in charge 
of the Public Works department, but the cost of all but 52 
miles is met from Local funds. Avenues of trees are main¬ 
tained on 90 miles. The most important route is the road 
from Cawnpore to Fyzabad, passing through Lucknow city. 

Other roads radiate from the city to Sitapur, Hardoi, Rae 
Bareli, and Sultanpur. 

I'he District has suffered repeatedly from famine, and occa- Famine, 
sionally distress has been very acute. In 1784 the Nawab 
instituted large relief works, and it is said that the works were 
kept open at night so that the respectable poor could earn 
food without being recognized. In 1837 the king attempted to 
stop exportation of grain and to fix prices. Under British rule 
there was some distress in i860, and acute scarcity in 1865 and 
1869. The famine of 1873 was of no intensity, but in 1877 the 
rainfall was only 13 inches and the autumn crop failed com¬ 
pletely. Relief works were opened in 1878 and were largely 
attended. Inhere was scarcity in 1880; but it was local, and 
prices did not rise. The rains failed in 1896 and famine was 
severely felt. By July, 1897, there were 107,000 persons in 
receipt of aid. The following harvest w'as, however, good, and 
the works were closed by the middle of September. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by two mem-District 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, one of whom is City Magis- 
trate, and by three Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. Two 
other Deputy-Collectors are engaged in the administration of 
various trust.s, and in the management of Government property 
and the payment of pensions. A iahslldar resides at the 
head-quarters of each iaksily and an officer of the Opium 
department is stationed in the District. 

'I'he civil courts include those of tw^o Munsifs, a Subordinate Civil 
Judge, and a Judge of the Small Causes Court. The Sessions 
Judge has jurisdiction also over the District of Bara Bank!. 

The City Magistrate is entirely employed in the criminal work 
of the city and miscellaneous duties connected with the muni¬ 
cipality and various charitable funds. The District is fairly 
free from crime, w’hich chiefly consists of ordinary cases of 
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theft and burglary, and Lucknow city is responsible for most 
of these. 

At annexation in 1856 a District of Lucknow, consisting of 
ten parganas^ was formed; but two of these were subsequently 
transferred to Bara Bank! and one to Unao. A summary 
settlement was made in 1856, the records of which perished 
in the Mutiny of the following year. When order had been 
restored a second summary settlement was made in 1858, the 
revenue assessed amounting to 6 9 lakhs. The District w^as 
surveyed in 1862-3, and the first regular settlement was com¬ 
pleted in 1869. The valuation of the land was made by apply¬ 
ing assumed rates of rent, which w^ere sometimes selected from 
those actually paid, and sometimes averages of the actual rents. 
As in the rest of Oudh, the settlement courts had to decide on 
disputed claims to rights in land, and the judicial w^ork was 
particularly heavy in Lucknow'. The revenue demand amounted 
to 8 lakhs, subsequently reduced to 7-2 lakhs. This settle¬ 
ment w'as revised between 1893 and 1896 by successive Dis¬ 
trict officers in addition to their regular work. There was no 
survey, and the assessment was based on the pativaris' maps 
and papers. The revenue fixed amounted to 8-8 lakhs, repre¬ 
senting 47 per cent, of the net rental ‘assets.’ The incidence 
stands at Rs. i-6 per acre, varying from about R. i to Rs. i-8 in 
different parganas. Collections on account of land revenue 
and revenue from all sources have been, in thousands of 
rupees:— 



iMHo-i. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenne 

6,09 

7,.6 

8,48 

8,77 

Total revenue 

10,81 

16,50 

a 1,30 

> 4.97 


There is only one municipality, Lucknow' city; but five 
tow'ns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs 
beyond the limits of these are in charge of the District board, 
which had in 1903-4 an income and expenditure of 1*2 lakhs. 
More than half of the income was derived from a grant from 
Provincial revenues, while Rs. 62,000 of the total expenditure 
was devoted to roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police usually has 2 Assis¬ 
tants, and commands a force of 6 inspectors, 116 subordi¬ 
nate officers, and 762 constables, besides 656 municipal and 
town police, and 1,192 rural and road police, distributed in 
14 police circles. The Central jail contained a daily average 
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of 1,336 inmates in 1903, and the District jail 352. There 
is also a military prison in the cantonment. 

Lucknow takes a high place as regards the literacy of its Education, 
population, of whom 4-8 per cent. (8-2 males and 0-9 females) 
could read and write in 1901. Muhammadans (6 per cent.) are 
much in advance of Hindus (3*4 per cent.) in this respect. 

The number of public institutions fell from 135 in 1880-1 to 
125 in 1900-1, but the number of pupils rose from 5,834 to 
6,330. In 1903-4 there were 147 such institutions with 
8,436 pupils, of whom 1,183 were girls, besides 69 private 
schools with 436 pupils. Nearly a third of the total number of 
pupils had advanced beyond the primary stage. Six colleges 
and schools were managed by Government, and 109 by the 
District and municipal boards. The total expenditure on 
education was 2.4 lakhs, towards which Government contributed 
Rs. 49,000 and Local and municipal funds Rs. 64,000, while 
the receipts from fees were Rs. 49,000. Lucknow City con¬ 
tains five colleges. 

There are 21 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo- Hospitals 
dation for 391 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 217,000, of which 4,000 were in-patients, and 
7,600 operations were performed. The expenditure in the 
same year amounted to Rs. 61,000. The Balrampur Hospital 
at Lucknow is one of the finest in the United Provinces. 

About 26,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in Vaccina- 
1903-4, representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality and 
cantonment of Lucknow. 

(P. Gray, Settlement Report^ 1898; H. R. Nevill, District 
Gazetteer^ 1904*) 

Lucknow Tahsil.—Central iahsil of Lucknow District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Lucknow, Bij- 
naur, and Kakori, and lying between 26° 39' and 27® N. and 
80^ 39' and 81“ 6' E., with an area of 360 square miles. 
Population increased from 448,461 in 1891 to 454,896 in 1901. 

There are 327 villages and three towms, Lucknow, the District 
and tahsil head-quarters (population, 264,049), and KakorI 
(8,933) being the largest. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,95,000, and for cesses Rs. 54,000. The 
density of population, 1,264 persons per square mile, is raised 
by the inclusion of the largest city in the United Provinces. 

Through the centre of the tahsil flows the GumtT, while the Sai 
and its tributary the Nagwa drain the south. Near the rivers 
the soil is sandy, but beyond the sandy dunes lie stretches of 
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loam which deteriorate near the south into heavy clay, inter¬ 
spersed with patches of barren usar and jhlls. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 218 square miles, of which 69 were 
irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Malihab3.d Tahsil.—Northern tahsll of Lucknow District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Malihabad and 
Mahona, and lying between 26° 52' and 27° 9' N. and 80° 34' 
and 81° 4' E., with an area of 334 square miles. Population 
increased from 175,542 in 1891 to 184,230 in 1901. There 
^-re 379 villages and only one towm, Malihabad, the tahsll 
head-quarters (population, 7,554). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 w’as Rs. 3,30,000, and for cesses Rs. 51,000. The 
density of population, 552 persons per square mile, is the lowest 
in the District. Across the centre of the tahsll flows the Gumti, 
whose banks are fringed by ravines and bordered by a sandy 
tract. In the north-east the soil is clay, and tanks and jhlls 
abound. The south-western portion is intersected by several 
small streams and is very fertile. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 213 square miles, of which 73 were irrigated. 
Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area, and tanks most of 
the remainder. 

Mohanlaiganj.—Southern tahsll of Lucknow District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Mohanlalganj 
and Nigohan, and lying between 26° 30' and 26° 51' N. and 
80° 52' and 81° 13' E., with an area of 273 square miles. 
Population increased from 150,160 in 1891 to 154,115 in 1901. 
There are 226 villages and two towns, the largest being 
Amethi (population, 6,447). 1903-4 the demand for land 

revenue was Rs. 2,53,000, and for cesses Rs. 51,000. The 
density of population, 565 persons per square mile, is below 
the District average. Mohanlalganj is bounded on the north 
by the Gumti and on the south by the Sai. The banks of both 
rivers are sandy, but the tahsll contains a large area of fertile 
loam, which in the centre turns to clay interspersed with many 
tanks and jhlls. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 150 
square miles, of which 66 were irrigated. Wells supply rather 
more than half the irrigated area,and tanks most of the remainder. 

Amethi,—Town in the Mohanlalganj tahsll of Lucknow 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26® 45' N. and 81*^ 12' 
E., on the road from Lucknow city to Sultanpur. Population 
(1901), 6,447. The town is old and, according to tradition, 
was taken by one of the officers of Saiyid Salar. It was then 
held by Amethia Rajputs, who gave way to Shaikhs about 
1550, and it has since been a stronghold of IsUm. Several 
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saints of the Muhammadan calendar were born here; and in 
the reign of Wajid All Shah, Maulvi Amir Ali of Amethi led 
an attack on the celebrated Hanum^n Garhi temple at AjodhyS, 
but was defeated and killed by the king’s troops in Bara BankI 
District. Amethi contains a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission, which supports a dispensary. It is administered 
lender Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about 
Rs. 900. There is a large manufacture of cloth, but little 
trade besides. A flourishing school has 138 pupils. 

EEkori. —Town in the tahsll and District of Lucknow, 

United Provinces, situated in 26° 52' N. and 80° 48' E., near 
a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population 
(1901), 8,933. ^^akorl is said to have been originally inhabited 
by Bhars and was subsequently included in Baiswara. It 
was granted to Muhammadans by Husain Shah of Jaunpur. 

Several tombs of noted saints are situated in the town and its 
environs. Some of the Shaikh families residing here are of 
antiquity and position, and their members include many of 
the Lucknow pleaders, who have adorned the town with well- 
built houses, while others are engaged in Government service. 

Rakorl is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual 
income of about Rs. 1,300. There are two schools with about 
110 pupils. 

Lucknow City (Lakhnau ).—Former capital of the Pro¬ 
vince of Oudh and cantonment, situated in 26° 52' N. and 80° 

56' E., on the banks of the GumtI. It is the junction of several 
branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with metre- 
guage lines connecting the railway systems of Rajputana and 
Northern Bengal, and the centre from which radiate impor¬ 
tant roads to the surrounding Districts. Distance by rail to 
Calcutta 666 miles, and to Bombay 885 miles. Lucknow is 
the largest city in the United Provinces, and the fourth largest 
in British India. Population is, however, decreasing. At the 
four enumerations the numbers were: 281,779 (1869), 261,303 
(18S1), 273,028 (1891), 264,049 (1901). In 1901 Lucknow 
contained 154,167 Hindus, 101,556 Musalmans, and 7,247 
Christians, of whom 5,097 were Europeans or Eurasians. The 
population within municipal limits was 240,649, while that of 
the cantonments was 23,400. 

The oldest part of Lucknow is the high ground within the History. 
Machchhi Bhawan fort, which is known to Hindus as the 
Lakshman TlUl, from the tradition that a city was founded here 
by Lakshmana, brother of Rama Chandra of Ajodhya. Nothing 
is known of the early history of the town; but after the Muham- 
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madan conquest of India it was occupied by Shaikhs and 
Pathans. The former became of some importance and built 
a fort, and according to one account the place derives its name 
from Likhna, the architect of the fort. In the fifteenth century 
one of the Shaikhs, who was celebrated for his piety, assumed 
the name of Shah Mina. His tomb is still visited by pilgrims, 
who offer pieces of cloth, and it is specially resorted to when 
a man has a case pending in court. In 1526 Lucknow was 
occupied by Humayun, who abandoned it; but it was again 
taken by Babar in 1528. A few years later Humayun defeated 
Mahmud, brother of the last Lodi king, near here. Under the 
Suri kings Lucknow began to rise into importance, and in the 
reign of Akbar it was the chief town of a sarkdr. Its growth, 
however, like that of so many of the modern cities of India, 
was most rapid in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
rose to greatness as the capital of the dynasty which established 
itself in Oudh during the decay of the Mughal empire, and 
spread its rule, not only over the modern Province, but also 
through the neighbouring tracts now included in Rohilkhand, 
the Gorakpur and Benares Divisions, and the Allahabad Divi¬ 
sion north of the Ganges. Saadat Khan, the first Nawab, had 
a residence at Lucknow, but seldom lived there. His son-in- 
law, Safdar Jang, built a fort at Jalalabad, three miles south of 
the city, to keep in check the Rajputs of Baiswara, and also 
commenced the stone bridge over the Gumti. He rebuilt the 
old stronghold of I^kshman Tila, which was henceforward 
knowTi as the Machchhl Bhawan or ‘ fish palace,’ from the fish 
which he was entitled to bear on his standard. Shuja-ud-daula, 
the third Nawab, resided chiefly at Fyzibad, and under the 
reigns of the first three Nawabs Lucknow increased in size, but 
received few architectural embellishments. 

With Asaf-ud-daula, the fourth Nawab, a new political situa¬ 
tion developed. The grandeur of Lucknow dates from his 
reign, and the works he constructed did not degenerate 
into the mere personal extravagances of his successors. He 
built bridges and mosques, as well as the ImambSra, the chief 
architectural glory of Lucknow, in which he lies buried, the 
adjacent mosque, the Rumi Darwaza or Turkish gate, and the 
magnificent palace which afterwards became the Residency. 
Outside the city lies the palace of Bibiapur, built by him as 
a country-house and hunting-lodge. Numerous other hand¬ 
some edifices in various parts of the city attest the greatness of 
this Nawab, whose memory is still preserved in popular rhymes 
as the embodiment of liberality and magnificence. The Luck- 
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now court had now reached its highest splendour. The 
dominions of the Nawab extended over a wider area than at 
any earlier or later period. All the wealth of the state was 
devoted to the personal aggrandizement of its ruler and the 
accumulation of the materials of Oriental pomp. The burden 
on the people was crushing, and when the English traveller, 

Xennant, passed through Oudh, he found almost everywhere 
a plundered and desolate country. Saadat All Khan, half- Saadat AH 
brother to Asaf-ud-daula, ceded a large territory to the British 
in return for their protection \ and thenceforward the Nawab 
and his successors, the kings of Oudh, degenerated into a mere 
fainiant dynasty of pleasure-seekers, whose works no longer 
partook of any national or utilitarian character, but ministered 
solely to the gratification of the sovereign. In the place of 
mosques, wells, forts, or bridges, palace after palace sprang up 
in succession, each more ungraceful and extravagant than the 
last. At the same time European influence began to make 
itself felt in the architecture, which grew gradually more and 
more debased from reign to reign. Awkward imitations of 
Corinthian columns supported Musalman domes, while false 
Venetian blinds and stucco marble replaced the solid brickwork 
of the earlier period. Palaces were erected for the kings, for 
their wives, and for their concubines, and hardly less palatial 
buildings to house the royal menageries. Saadat Ali Kh^ 
set the fashion by erecting the Farhat Bakhsh or ‘giver of 
delight,’ the chief royal residence till the last king, Wajid All 
Shah, built the Kaisar Bagh. He also built the portion of 
Lucknow which extends east of the Machchhl Bhawan, besides 
numerous small palaces, including the Dilkusha. In his time 
Lucknow reached very nearly its present size. 

Ghazl-ud-dm Haidar (1814), son of Saadat Ali Khan, was Ghazl-nd- 
the first of his line who bore the title of king. He built for Haidar, 
his wives the two palaces called the great and lesser Chhattar 
Manzils (‘ umbrella ’ or ‘ dome palace ’), and also erected fine 
mausoleums to his father and mother, and the Shah Najaf, in 
which he himself was buried. Other memorials of this king 
are the Moti Mahal, the Mubarak Manzil, and the Shih 
Manzil, where the wild-beast fights took place for which Luck¬ 
now was famous. He attempted to dig a canal for irrigation 
from the Ganges, but it proved a complete failure. 

Nasir-ud-din Haidar (1827), son of the last-named monarch, Naslr-nd- 
founded the Tarawall Kothi or ‘ observatory,* under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Wilcox, his astronomer-royal. It con¬ 
tained several excellent instruments. On the death of Colonel 
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Wilcox in 1847, the establishment was dismissed, and the 
instruments disappeared during the Mutiny. The building 
was the head-quarters of the FyzabSd Maulvi, Ahmad-ullah 
Shah, during the rebellion, and the insurgent council frequently 
held its meetings here. It is now occupied as a bank. Nasir- 
ud-din also built a great karbala in Iradatnagar, under which 
he lies buried. 

Muhammad All Shah (1837), uncle of Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
raised his own monument, the Husainabad Imainbara, a 
tawdry building in which the degeneration of architectural 
taste is distinctly marked. A magnificent stone tank close to 
the road from the Chhattar Manzil to Husainabad dates from 
this reign j and near it stands an unfinished building, called 
the Sat Khanda or ‘seven-storied tower,’ though only the 
fourth story was ever completed. Muhammad All Shah also 
erected a mosque close to his mausoleum; but its courtyard 
and the buildings attached were never completed, and the 
mosque itself stood unfinished for many years. 

Amjad All Shah (1842), the fourth king, built his own 
mausoleum in Hazratganj, and laid down an iron bridge across 
the Gumti. This bridge had been brought out from England 
by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, who, however, died before it arrived. 
His son, Nasir-ud-din Haidar, directed that it should be put 
up opposite the Residency; but the operations for sinking 
wells to receive the piers proved unsuccessful, and the work 
was thus delayed till the accession of Amjad All. 

Wajid All Shah, the last king of Oudh (1847-56), bears the 
whole opprobrium for the erection of the Kaisar Bagh, the 
largest, gaudiest, and most debased of all the Lucknow palaces. 
It was commenced in 1848 and finished in 1850 at a cost of 
80 lakhs. Only the rear portion is now standing. 

The annexation of Oudh is described under the account of 
that Province. For a year the work of inaugurating the new 
administration was busily carried on under General Outram, 
the last Resident, and Mr. C. C. Jackson of the Civil Service. 
A couple of months before the outbreak at Meerut, Sir Henry 
Lawrence (March 20, 1857) had assumed the Chief Com- 
missionership. The garrison at Lucknow then consi.sted of 
the 32nd British Regiment, a w^eak company of European 
Artillery, the 7th Native Cavalry, and the 13th, 48th, and 71st 
Native Infantry. In or near the city were also quartered two 
regiments of irregular local infantry, together with one regiment 
of military police, one of Oudh irregular cavalry, and two 
batteries of native artillery. The town thus contained nearly 
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ten Indian soldiers to every European, or 7,000 to 750. 
Symptoms of disaffection occurred as early as the month of 
April, when the house of the surgeon to the 48th was burned 
down in revenge for a supposed insult to caste. Sir Henry 
JLiiwrence immediately took steps to meet the danger by 
fortifying the Residency and accumulating stores. On April 30 
the men of the 7th Oudh Irregulars refused to bite their 
cartridges, on the ground that they had been greased with 
cows’ fat. They were induced with some difficulty to return 
to their lines. On May 3 Sir Henry Lawrence resolved to 
deprive the mutinous regiment of its arms—a step which was 
not effected without serious delay. 

On May 12 Sir Henry held a darinir, and made an impressive 
speech in Hindustani, in which he called upon the people to 
uphold the British Oovernmcnt, as most tolerant to Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike. Two days earlier the outbreak at 
Meerut had taken place, and a telegram brought word of the 
event on the morning after the On May 19 Sir Henry 

Lawrence received the supreme military command in Oudh. 
He immediately fortified the Residency and the Machchhi 
Bhawan, bringing the w^omen and children into the former 
building. On the night of May 30 the expected insurrection 
broke out in Lucknow. 'I'he men of the 71st, with a few from 
the other regiments, began to burn the bungalow’s of their 
officers and to murder the inmates. Prompt action was taken, 
and early next morning the European force attacked, dispersed, 
and followed up for ten miles the retreating mutineers, w’ho were 
joined during the action by the 7th Cavalry. The rebels fled 
towards Sitapur. Although Lucknow thus remained in the 
hands of the British, by June 12 every station in Oudh had 
fallen into the power of the mutineers. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner still held the cantonments (then situated north of the 
Gumti) and the two fortified iK>sts; but the symptoms of 
disaffection in the city and among the remaining native troops 
were unmistakable. In the midst of such a crisis, Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s health unhappily gave w^ay. He delegated his 
authority to a council of five, presided over by Mr. Gubbins, 
the Financial Commissioner ; but shortly after he recovered 
sufficiently to resume the command. On June 11, however, 
the military police and native cavalry broke into open revolt, 
followed on the succeeding morning by the native infantry. 
On June 20 news of the fall of Cawnpore arrived ; and on the 
29th the enemy, 7,000 strong, advanced upon Chinhat, 
village on the Fyz^bad road, eight miles from the Residency. 
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Sir Henry Lawrence marched out and gave the enemy battle 
at that spot. The result proved disastrous to our arms through 
the treachery of the Oudh artillery, and a retreat became 
necessary. The troops fell back on Lucknow, abandoned the 
Machchhi Bhawan, and concentrated all their strength upon 
the Residency. The siege of the enclosure began upon July i. 
On the 2nd, as Sir Henry Lawrence lay on his bed, a shell 
entered the room, burst, and wounded him mortally. He 
lingered till the morning of the 4th, and then died in great 
agony. Major Banks succeeded to the civil command, while 
the military authority devolved upon Brigadier Inglis. On 
July 20 the enemy made an unsuccessful assault. Next day 
Major Banks was shot, and the sole command was undertaken 
by Inglis. On August 10 the mutineers attempted a second 
assault, w'hich was again unsuccessful. A third assault took 
place on the 18th ; but the enemy were losing heart as they 
found the small garrison so well able to withstand them, and 
the repulse proved comparatively easy. 

Meanwhile the British within were dwindling away and 
eagerly expecting reinforcements from Cawnpore. On Sep¬ 
tember 5 news of the relieving force under Outram and 
Havelock reached the garrison by a faithful native me.ssenger. 
On September 22 the relief arrived at the Alambagh, a walled 
garden on the Cawnpore road held by the enemy in force. 
Havelock stormed the Alainbagh, and on the 25th fought his 
way against continuous opposition through the eastern out¬ 
skirts of the city. On the 26th he arrived at the gate of the 
Residency enclosure, and was welcomed by the gallant 
defenders within. General Neill fell during the action outside 
the walls. The sufferings of the besieged had been very great; 
but even after the first relief it became clear that Lucknow 
could only be temporarily defended till the arrival of further 
reinforcements should allow the garrison to cut its way out. 
Outram, w'ho now reassumed the command which he had 
generously yielded to Havelock during the relief, accordingly 
fortified an enlarged area of the town, bringing many important 
outworks within the limits of defence; and the siege began 
once more till a second relieving party could set the besieged 
at liberty. Night and day the enemy kept up a continuous 
bombardment of our position, while Outram retaliated by 
frequent sorties. 

Throughout October the garrison maintained its gallant 
defence, and a small party shut up in the Alamb 3 gh and cut 
off unexpectedly from the main body also contrived to hold its 
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dangerous post. Meanwhile Sir Colin Campbeirs force had 
advanced from Cawnpore, and arrived at the AlambSgh on 
November 10. From the day of his landing at Calcutta 
Sir Colin had never ceased in his endeavours to collect an 
army to relieve Lucknow, by gathering together the liberated 
Delhi field force and the fresh reinforcements from England. 

On the 12th the main body threw itself into the Alambagh, 
after a smart skirmish with the rebels. Sir Colin next occupied 
the Dilkusha palace, east of the town, and then moved against 
the Martini^re, which the enemy had fortified with guns of 
position. After carrying the post he forded the canal, and on 
the 16th attacked the SikandraBagh, the chief rebel stronghold. 

The mutineers, driven to bay, fought desperately, but before 
evening the whole place was in the hands of the British. As 
soon as Sir Colin Campbell reached the Motl Mahal, on the 
outskirts of the city proper, General Havelock came out from 
the Residency to meet him, and the second relief was success¬ 
fully accomplished. 

Even now, however, it was impossible to hold Lucknow ; Evacca- 
and Sir Colin Campbell determined, before undertaking any 
further offensive operations, to return to Cawnpore with his 
army, escorting the civilians, women, and children rescued from 
their long imprisonment in the Residency, with the object of 
forwarding them to Calcutta. On the morning of November 20, 
the troops received orders to march for the Alambagh ; and 
the Residency, the scene of so long and stirring a defence, was 
abandoned for awhile to the rebel army. Before the final 
departure, Sir Henry Havelock died from an attack of dysentery. 

He was buried in the Alambagh, without any monument, 
a cross on a neighbouring tree marking for a time his last rest¬ 
ing-place. Sir Janies Outram, with 3,500 men, held the Alam¬ 
bagh until the Commander-in-Chief could return to recapture 
the capital. The rebels used the interval for the fortification 
of their stronghold to the utmost of their knowledge and 
power. They surrounded the greater part of the city, for 
a circuit of 20 miles, with an external line of defences, ex¬ 
tending from the Gumti to the canal. An earthen parapet 
was raised behind the canal: a second line of entrench¬ 
ments connected the Moti Mahal, the Mess-house, and the 
Imambara; while the Kaisar Ba^gh constituted the rebel 
citadel. Stockades and parapets closed every street; and loop¬ 
holes in all the houses afforded an opportunity for defending 
the passage inch by inch. The computed strength of the 
insurgents amounted to 30,000 sepoys, together with 50,000 
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volunteers; and they possessed too pieces of ordnance, guns 
and mortars. 

On March 2, 1858, Sir Colin Campbell found himself free 
enough in the rear to march once more upon Lucknow. He 
first occupied the Dilkusha, and posted guns to command the 
Martini^re. On March 5 Brigadier Franks arrived with 6,000 
men, half of them Gurkhas, sent by the Raja of Nepal. 
Outram’s forces then crossed the Gumti, and advanced from 
the direction of Fyzabad, while the main body attacked from 
the south-east. After a week’s hard fighting, from March 9 to 
15, the rebels were completely defeated, and their posts captured 
one by one. Most of the insurgents, however, escaped. As 
soon as it became clear that Lucknow had been i)ermanently 
recovered, and that the enemy as a combined body had ceased 
to exist. Sir Colin Campbell broke up the British Oudh army, 
and the work of reorganization began. On October 18, 1858, 
the Governor-General and Lady Canning visited Lucknow in 
state, and found the city already recovering from the devastation 
to which it had been subjected, l^ucknow remained the 
capital of a separate administration till 1877, when the post 
of Chief Commissioner of Oudh was united with that of 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

The city of Lucknow covers a vast area on the south of the 
Gumti, with suburbs extending across the river. The large 
cantonment forms an irregular quadrilateral adjoining the south¬ 
east corner of the city. Up to the Mutiny, bazars reached to 
the river almost throughout the whole of its course on the 
northern boundary of the city, but a space has gradually been 
cleared, w'ith an average breadth of about half a mile. Most of 
the buildings already mentioned lie in this clearing, and within 
the last few years have been enclosed in verdant lawns which have 
justly earned for Lucknow its description as the City of Parks. 
On the extreme west lies the unfinished mosque of Muhammad 
All Shah, known as the Jama Masjid. It w'as intended to 
rival the great mosque at Delhi, but is remarkable only for its 
size and gaudy colour decoration, which has recently been 
renewed. The Husainabad buildings erected by the same 
king consist of two enclosures at right angles. One of these, 
which is now lined with shops, contains the tomb of Muham¬ 
mad All Shah’s daughter, a poor model of the Taj at Agra. 
The other, which is laid out as a garden adorned with stone 
vrater-channels, fountains, and badly executed statuary, con¬ 
tains the Imambara, in which Muhammad All was buried. 
The buildings are richly endowed, the surplus income being 
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devoted to charity. East of Husainabad, and extending to the 
RumI Darwaza, is a beautiful garden, called the Victoria Park, 
which was laid out in 1887, enclosing the Sat Khanda, the 
house first occupied by Asaf-ud-daula when he transferred his 
government to Lucknow, the large tank built by Muhammad 
All Shah, and a bdradari constructed by the same king, which 
contains a series of portraits of the Naw^abs and kings of Oudh. 
Close to the tank is a clock-tower of Moorish design, 221 feet 
in height and 20 feet square, which was built between 1880 
and 1887, and contains a chime of bells. On the eastern 
border of the Park lies the finest group of buildings in Luck¬ 
now, including the Rumi Darwaza, the great Imambara, and 
a mosque, all of which were built by Asaf-ud-daula. The first 
of these is a massive gateway, popularly believed to be an 
imitation of the gate at Constantinople from which the Sublime 
Porte derives its name. It leads into the Machchhi Bhawan, 
in which are situated the other buildings. The great Imam¬ 
bara consists of an immense hall, 162 feet long and 54 feet 
wide. On either side are verandas 27 feet wide, and at the 
ends octagonal apartments 53 feet in diameter. The whole 
building is covered with a roof of bricks set in concrete several 
feet thick, which stands without the thrust entailed by vaulting. 
No wood is used anywhere in the construction, which is built 
on very deep foundations. A pbin slab marks the resting 
place of the founder. In the same enclosure stands the 
beautiful mosque raised by the Nawab. The Machchhi 
Bhawan also contains the mound known as the Lakshman 
Tila, now surmounted by a mosque built by Aurangzeb, and a 
fine schoolhouse has recently been erected south-east of the 
Imambara. The mound occupied by the ruins of the Resi¬ 
dency lies at a distance of half a mile south-east of the 
Machchhi Bhawan, being .separated from the Gumti by a road 
and open ground. At the time of the Mutiny bazars were 
situated close to the low wall surrounding it, but these have 
been cleared away. The shattered walls of the main block of 
buildings in which Sir Henry Lawrence received his fatal 
wound, Dr. Fayrer’s house where he died, the noble banquet¬ 
ing hall used during the siege as a hospital, the cellar where the 
women and children took refuge, and several other buildings 
are still standing, while high above all the topmost tower still 
rears its battered sides. Further decay has been prevented by 
carefully executed repairs, and the grounds have been levelled 
and turfed. In one corner, under the shade of many cypresses, 
are the tombs or cenotaphs of some 2,000 Europeans who 
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perished during the Mutiny. The palaces of Sa3dat Ali Khan 
and Ghazi-ud-din Haidar lie east of the Residency, adjoining 
each other. Only portions remain of the vast Farhat Bakhsh. 
The part of this building which overlooks the river was con¬ 
structed by General Claude Martin and sold by him to Saadat 
All Khan. It is now joined to the larger Chhattar Manzil 
built by his successor, and the whole building is used as a club. 
Other portions of the Farhat Bakhsh are the Lai Biradari and 
the Gulistan-i-Iram, which are now the Provincial Museum. 
The former building was the throne-room of the Oudh kings, 
and in it a serious disturbance took place in 1837, when an 
attempt was made to prevent the accession of Muhammad Ali 
Shah. A fine court for the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh 
has recently been completed opposite this building, with 
a chamber used for meetings of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. A short distance to the south are the stately tombs 
of Saadat Ali Khan and his w’ife, and behind them the Canning 
College and the large quadrangle forming the Kaisar Bagh. 
The latter has already commenced to decay and one side has 
been removed. The other sides have been allotted to the 
ialukdars of Oudh as residences. East of these buildings lie the 
Tarawali Kothi, the Khurshed Manzil, called after the wife of 
Saadat All Khan who commenced it, the Moti Mahal, which 
also includes the Mubarak Manzil and the Shah Manzil or 
arena, and the Shah Najaf, where Ghazi-ud-din Haidar is 
buried. A large horticultural garden then intervenes, on the east 
of which is the Sikandra Bagh, where fierce fighting took place on 
the second relief. Another large public garden, called the Wing¬ 
field Park after a Chief Commissioner, lies on the ea.st of the 
city, and south-east of this is situated the Martiniere College. 
This bizarre erection, which was built by General Martin as his 
own residence during the time of Asaf-ud-daula, resembles a 
colossal Italian villa on an exaggerated scale. The founder’s 
bones w^ere buried within the Martinifere to prevent its confisca¬ 
tion by the Naw'ab, but were dug up and scattered during the 
Mutiny. The Dilkusha palace is situated in cantonments. 
Improve- Viewed from a distance, Lucknow presents a picture of 
menis. imusual magnificence and architectural splendour, which fades 
on nearer view into the ordinary aspect of a crowded Oriental 
town. Some of the most striking buildings, which look like 
marble in moonlight, are shown by the disillusioning sun to be 
degraded examples of stucco and brick. Flying buttresses to 
support nothing but one another, copper domes gilt from top 
to bottom, burnished umbrellas, and balustrades of burnt clay 
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form frequent features in the tawdry architecture which renders 
the distant aspect of Lucknow so bright and sparkling. Imme¬ 
diately after the Mutiny a wide glacis was cleared round the 
Machchhi Bhawan, and three military roads, radiating from this 
|ioint as a centre, were cut right through the heart of the native 
(juarter. The city itself contains shops of the ordinary style and a 
few large private residences. The civil station, which adjoins the 
eastern side of the city, has a fine thoroughfare lined with the 
shops of European tradesmen, called Hazratganj, at the end of 
which is the Lucknow residence of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lucknow is the head-quarters of the princijjal court in Oudh, Officials, 
the In.spectors-General of Civil Hospitals and of Jails, the Post¬ 
master-General in the United Provinces, the Conservator of 
Forests in the Oudh Circle, the Commissioner of the Lucknow 
Division, an Itxecutive Engineer, a Superintendent of Railway 
Police, and an Inspector of Schools. The Church Missionary 
Society, tlie American Methodists, the Wesleyan and the 
Zanana Bible and Medical Missions have important stations 
here. There are ten hospitals and dispensaries for both sexes, 
besides three female hospitals. The magnificent hospital 
founded by the late Maharaja of Balr.^mpur and added to 
by the present Maharaja is exceptionally well equipped. 

'I'he city has been administered as a municipality since 1862. Munici- 
A special Act was passed to regulate it in 1864, which remained 
in force till 1873, since which date it has been under the 
ordinary municipal law of the United Provinces. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
5-2 lakhs, including a loan from Government of 13-2 lakhs to 
meet the cost of a water-supply from the Gumti. In 1903-4 
the total income was 5-3 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi 
(3-6 lakhs), sale of water (Rs. 38,000), water-rate (Rs. 26,000), 
and conservancy receipts (Rs. 22,000). The expenditure of 
5-6 lakhs included 1-3 lakhs for conservancy, Rs. 76,000 repay¬ 
ment of loans and interest, Rs. 67,000 public safety, Rs. 50,000 
maintenance of water-works, and Rs. 45,000 administration and 
collection. A drainage scheme is now under construction, and 
a scheme for electric tramways has been sanctioned. 

The cantonment, which is the largest in the United Pro- Canton- 
vinces, is garrisoned by British and native regiments of both 
cavalry and infantry and by garrison and field artillery. The 
cantonment fund had an income and expenditure averaging 
Rs. 53,000 during the ten years ending 1901 ; in 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 78,000 and the expenditure Rs. 74,000. Luck¬ 
now is the head-quarters of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
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Volunteer Rifles, the Lucknow Volunteer Rifles, and the Oudh 
squadron of Light Horse. 

The city is more noted for its manufactures than for general 
trade ; but its industries have suffered from the changes brought 
about by British rule. Under the prodigal waste and lavish 
display of its latest kings Lucknow was a centre for the produc¬ 
tion of rich fabrics and costly jewellery*. The kings have 
departed, and their descendants and those of the nobles of the 
court who still inhabit the city live on pensions which are fast 
becoming subdivided to a vanishing point. Cotton fabrics are 
still manufactured of all grades, from the coar.sest cloth to the 
finest muslin and cotton prints. An important industry con¬ 
nected with cotton is the famous chikafi or embroidery in silk 
or cotton on muslin. The w-ork affords employment to many 
women and children of good family who are now impoverished, 
and very tasteful articles are produced. Lucknow' is also cele¬ 
brated for embroidery with gold and silver thread, but the 
demand for this is decreasing. 'I'he silver work has some 
reputation and is largely sold to European visitors, while bidri 
or damascening of silver on other metals has been revived 
within recent years. The brass and copper industry is still ot 
importance, and vessels for use by Muhammadans are 
especially made. ^Vood-carving is still carried on, and there 
is a little carving in ivory, 'fhe potters of Lucknow produce 
various kinds of art-ware, some of which arc distinctly good ; 
while the clay modellers are pre-eminent in the whole of India. 
Their models of fruit and vegetables have a large sale among 
natives and are exported to ("alcutta and Bombay, and clay 
figures representing various types of native life are wonderfully 
artistic. Minor products are tobacco, shoas, and perfumes. 

There are some large industries worked on European lines. 
Two railway workshops employed 3,400 hands in 1903, while four 
large printing presses employed 930, a large paper mill 526, an 
iron foundry 200, a brew’ery 156, and an ice and flour mill 84. 

Ivucknow is important as an educational centre. The chief 
institution is the Canning College, founded in 1864 and 
partly supported by the talukdars^ which contained 336 
students in 1904, of whom 47 were in the Oriental Depart¬ 
ment and 78 were studying law'. There is also a school 
for the sons of the talukdars and gentry, called the Colvin 
School. The Reid Christian College, which contains a business 
department and is managed by the American Methodist Mis¬ 
sion, several other mission schools, a normal school, the Jubilee 

^ See W. I loey, Monograph on Trades and Manufactures^ 1880. 
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high school, and a number of schools under native manage¬ 
ment, may also be mentioned. The secondary schools contain 
nearly 2,000 pupils, and there are five primary schools with 
about 150 pupils. Lucknow possesses more facilities for 
female education than any other place in the United Provinces. 

It contains a high school for girls maintained by the American 
jJ^lission with 150 pupils, of whom 18 w'ere reading in college 
classes in 1904, while 600 girls are taught in a number 
of primary schools. The chief school for Europeans and 
Eurasians is the Martini^re, which contains nearly 100 boys. 

It is partly supported by the endowments bequeathed by 
(iencral Martin : but the fees amount to more than half a lakh 
annually. A girls’school, now in the Khurshed Manzil, which 
was founded in i866, contains 75 pupils. Taicknow is also 
a centre of literary activity, and five English and eighteen 
vernacular newspapers and periodicals are published there. 

The former include an Anglo-Indian paper called the Indian 
Daily Tekp-aph^ and the Advocate^ which is the leading organ 
of native public o|)inion in the United Provinces, and is also 
j)ublished in a vernacular edition. 'I'lie Newal Kishore Press 
is one of the most important publishing houses in India for 
Hindustani literature, 

(M. R. dubbins, Mutinies in Oudh^ 1858; T^IcLeod Innes, 

Luckfunv and Oudh in the Mutiny^ 1902.) 

Manh&bS.d Town.—Head-ejuarters of the tahnl of the same 
name in Lucknow District, Unittnl IVovinces, situated in 
26° 55' N. and 80 43' E., a mile from a station on the Oudh 
and Kohilkhand Railway and on the road from Lucknow city 
to Hardol. Population (1901), 7,554. According to tradition, 
the town w'as founded by Malia, a Pasi: but nothing is known 
of its history till the reign of j^kbar, when it was inhabited by 
Pathans. It contains two Ijazars built in the eighteenth 
century, one of which owes its origin to Nawab Asaf-ud-daula. 

Resides the usual offices, a dispensary and a branch of the 
American Methodist Mission are situated here. Malihabad is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 2,300. It has little trade, but a kind of tinfoil 
is manufactured in small quantities, and the place is noted for 
its mangoes and orchards of her [Zizyphus Juju ha), A school 
for boys contains 175 pupils and one for girls 29. 

Unao District District in the Lucknow^ Divi- Boun- 

sion of the United Provinces, lying north-east of the Ganges, paries,con- 
between 26'’ 8' and 27° 2' N. and 80° 4'and 81° 3' E., with an jlSd riv«’ 
area of 1,792 square miles. It is bounded on the north by system. 
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Hardol; on the north-east by Lucknow and Rae Bareli; on 
the south-east by Rae Bareli; and on the south-west the 
Ganges divides it from Cawnpore and Fatehpur. The greater 
part of Unao forms a gently undulating upland, in which ridges 
of high and rather sandy land alternate with depressions of 
stiffer soil. The deeper depressions contain more or less per¬ 
manent lakes, while in the shallower hollows swamps form 
during the rains. Large stretches of barren usar land are 
a conspicuous feature, sometimes extending for several miles. 
The valley of the Ganges is lower. It is widest in the north, 
where it extends several miles from the bed of the river, and 
gradually diminishes towards the south, where the Ganges runs 
close to its high bank. This is the principal river and skirts 
the whole of the south-western border. The Sai enters Unao 
from the north, and flow's roughly parallel to the Ganges along 
or near the north-east boundary. A small stream called the 
Kalyani drains the upper part of the Ganges valley, and another 
stream, the Loni, rises in the centre of the District and flows 
.south-east to Rae Bareli, /ki/s and marshes are most numerous 
in the centre and east. 

No geological formations are found except the ordinary 
alluvium, which contains kankar or nodular limestone. 

The flora is that of the Gangetic plain generally. Unao is 
fairly w'ell w'ooded; but this is due to the large number of 
groves, chiefly of mango and mahud (Bassia latifolia). 'i'here 
are few jungles, and these contain only grass or a few' dhCtk 
{Butea frondosa) trees. Babul {alcana arabica) is the only 
product of the usar plains. 

Wolves, jackals, and wild hog are common, while nilgai and 
antelope are still found in some numbers, and in the extreme 
south there are a few' herds of wild cattle. Wild-fowl abound 
in the cold weather. Fi.sh are plentiful in the rivers and in 
the larger j/tils, and are used for food. 

The District is generally healthy, and the temperature varies 
from about 75^' to 103° in the hot weather and from 46'' to 79'" 
in the cold sea.son. The climate thus re.sembles that of the 
neighbouring Districts of southern Oudh. 

The average annual rainfall is 35 inches, evenly distributed 
over the whole District; but great variations occur over a series 
of years. In 1880 less than 12 inches was received, w'hile in 
1867 the fall amounted to nearly 76 inches. 

Tradition connects various places in the District with 
episodes in the Ramayana, and attempts have been made to 
identify sites visited by the Chinese pilgrims. Nothing, 
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however, is known of the history of Unao till the Muham¬ 
madan invasion. Legend relates that Saiyid Sal^r passed 
through the District, and the tombs of some of his followers 
are pointed out. The traditions of the people state that the 
Rtijputs first entered Unao between 1200 and 1450 a. d., 
retreating before the Musalm^ conquerors. They found the 
fcastern portion occupied by Bhars, and the rest by low castes, 
now represented by the Lodhas, Ahlrs, &c. The earliest 
regular Musalman settlement dates from the end of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
a saint named Ala-ud-din came from Kanauj and cursed the 
Kaja of Nawal, who refused to admit him into the town. 
Nawal was destroyed with its inhabitants, and the Saiyid 
founded Bangarmau a short distance away. The shrine built 
over his grave bears date 1302. In the fifteenth century 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur sent a force, which took Safipur in 
*425, and a few years later some Sniyids treacherously seized 
the stronghold of the Bisen Rajas of Unao. At this time the 
eastern portion of the District was included in the tract known 
as Baiswara. Under Akbar, Unao formed part of the sarkdr 
of Lucknow, but materials are lacking for the history of the 
District under the Mughals. In the eighteenth century a Bais 
chieftain successfully resisted Saadat Khan, Nawab of Oudh ; 
and a hundred years later Sleeman described the country 
as in a perpetual state of disturbance, where life, property, 
and industry were alike insecure. 

At the annexation in 1856 a District of Purwa was formed, 
the head-quarters being at Unao town. A year later the 
Mutiny broke out, and before the end of June the Deputy- 
Commissioner was obliged to retire to Lucknow. A few of 
the talukdars remained conspicuously loyal, and furnished 
supplies and information to the British, while others adopted 
a position of open rebellion, and some remained neutral, 
'rhere was, however, no organized movement against the 
British, owing to the lack of leaders. In July Havelock left 
Cawnpore and fought several engagements, advancing beyond 
Unao on the road to Lucknow. He vras, however, unable 
to maintain his position and retired. In August an advance 
again took place; but it was not till September 19, after 
the arrival of Outram, that the real advance to relieve 
Lucknow was made. After the occupation of the Alambigh, 
communications through Unao to Cawnpore were not inter¬ 
rupted, and the north of the District was cleared of rebels 
by Februar)^, 1858. The south and east gave more trouble> 
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and Baiswara remained unsettled till November. In 1869 the 
District was enlarged by the addition of parganas transferred 
from Lucknow and Rae Bareli, and assumed its present form. 

Copper arrow-heads have been found near Pariar on the 
Ganges opposite Bithur. The District contains many ancient 
mounds dating possibly from Buddhist limes; but they have 
not been excavated. Nawal has been identified with the A-lo 
mentioned by Fa Hian and with the Na-po-ti-ku-lo or Navade- 
vakula visited by Hiuen Tsiang. The oldest Muhammadan 
buildings are at Bangarmau. 

The District contains 10 towns and 1,633 villages. At the 
four enumerations the numbers were; 945,955 (1869), 899,069 
(1881), 953,636 (1891), 976,639 (1901). The decrease 

between 1869 and 1881 was due to the famine of 1877-8. 
There are four fahs'ils —Unao, SafIpur, Purwa, and Mohan— 
the first three named from their head-quarters, but the head- 
(juarters of Mohan are now at Hasanganj. 'I'he principal town 
is the municipality of Unao. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 


' J ' ahsil . 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nun 

0! 

c 

0 

H 

nber of 

«■ 

Si 

> 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variaiion in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
w'riie. 

Unao 

1 400 

I 

286 

204.K50 

51a 

+ 6.2 

8,307 

.Safipur . 

408 

3 

360 

225,490 


7-3 

4,661 

Purwa 

1 .* 14 ® 

3 

5*3 

290,910 

53 * 

- 0.8 

*0.939 

Mohan . 

436 

5 

474 

2 .' 5 . 38 y 

586 

- 0.8 

5,8061 

District total j 

1 

L 792 

10 

1.633 

976,639 

545 

+ 2.4 

29,613 i 


Nearly 92 per cent, of the total are Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Musalmans. Between 1891 and 1901 a decrease of population 
took place in the north-east and east, while the population in 
the north-west and centre increased. 'J"he density is high ; 
but Unao is not so congested as the eastern Districts of 
Oudh. It still supplies recruits for the Indian Army and for 
the police, besides considerable numbers of labourers to the 
neighbouring cities of Cawnpore and l^ucknow. More than 
98 per cent, of the population speak the AwadhI dialect of 
Eastern Hindi. 

Brahmans, 121,000, are the most numerous Hindu caste; 
while other important castes are Cham&rs (tanners and 
cultivators), 103,000; Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 93,000; 
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Lodhas (cultivators), 90,000; PasTs (toddy-drawers and cultiva¬ 
tors), 89,000; Rajputs, 74,000; and Kachhis (cultivators), 

32,000. Among Muhammadans are Shaikhs, 17,000; Pathans, 

14,600; and Behnas (cotton-carders), 9,000. More than 
7^ per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture. 

Rajputs hold 45 per cent, of the total area and Brahmans 
J9 per cent. Brahmans are cultivators of about 16 per cent, 
and Rajputs of 10 per cent, of the tenant land, while the 
skilful cultivating castes, the Kachhis, Kurmis, and Lodhas, 
occupy about 20 per cent, between them. 

'J'herewere 106 native Christians in 1901, of whom 59 were Chrisiinn 
Methodists. A branch of the American Church was opened "'■ssions. 
in 1882, subordinate to the Presiding Elder of Hardoi. 

Unao is a District of average, but not exceptional, fertility, Genernl 
as compared with the rest of Oudh. The Ganges valley is of 
the usual type. In places there are .stretches of barren sand, ditions. 
but most of it is fairly productive in ordinary years. The 
autumn crop is frequently flooded ; but in dry years the spring 
crop is excellent, and requires little attention. North-east of 
this, beyond the old high bank of the river, the soil is usually 
a rich loam, producing e.xcellent jowar and arhar^ and this is 
the most prosperous tract. Farther inland the loam turns to 
clay, in which rice is the principal crop. The land again 
becomes sandy near the Sai, and Iijra here takes the place 
of jmvCir ; but the valley of that river is generally fertile. 

The tenures on which the land is held are those common Chief 

to Oudh. About one-fifth of the total area is included in 

talukdiiri estates, of which a small proportion is sub-settled, statistics 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in anfi princi- 
■ , pal croi>s. 

square miles:— ^ ^ 


TahsU. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

Wiisle, 

Unao. 

400 

315 

77 

63 

Safipur 

408 

359 

99 

57 

Porwa 

548 

386 

12S 

92 

Mohan 

4.^6 

262 

118 

59 

Total 

i. 79 > 

1,02 2 

422 

271 


Barley, wheat, and gram are the staple food-crops, covering 
220, 218, and 153 square miles respectively; while arAar (132), 
bajra (122), rice (iig), jowiir (89), and maizd (65) are also 
largely grown. Other crops are poppy (14) and sugar-cane (i i); 
cotton and oilseeds are also grown to a small extent. 
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Cultivation has increased by about 20 per cent, within 
the last forty years, and a considerable portion of this increase 
has taken place recently. The increase is largely due to the 
breaking up of inferior land for rice; but there has also been 
a rise in the area under maize, cotton, and poppy. While 
the area under the plough has risen, there has also been 
a great extension in the area double cropped, which now 
amounts to nearly a quarter of the cultivated area. Gram or 
peas are largely sown in lands which have produced rice, after 
that crop has been gathered. There is a small, but steady, 
demand for advances under the I^nd Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. During the ten years ending 1900, 
a total of 1-8 lakhs was advanced, of which 1*5 lakhs was lent 
in the famine year 1896-7. In the next four years the 
average amount lent was Rs. 3,000. 

The cattle are of an inferior type, as usual throughout 
southern Oudh. An attempt was once made to improve the 
breed; but the bulls imported were not of a suitable stamp, 
and the best plough-cattle are still bought at the well-known 
fairs in the Provinces or from dealers. The ponies are also 
of a poor class, and are chiefly used as pack-animals. Sheep 
of the ordinary breed are kept in considerable numbers, and 
the District supplies the Cawnpore market. 

In 1903-4 the irrigated area was 422 square miles, of which 
224 were supplied from wells, 168 from tanks, and 30 from 
other sources. The Ganges and Sai valleys require little 
irrigation; but temporary w^ells can be made when required in 
most parts of these tracts. In the uplands, the north-east and 
east depend chiefly on jKils and swamps, while wells are the 
principal source elsewhere. The rivers are used only to 
a small extent in ordinary years, owing to the cost of raising 
water. Wells are usually worked by a bullock-run, but w'ater 
is also raised from them by hand. In the lowlands the lever 
can be u.sed. The water of jhlls and swamps is raised by the 
swing-basket. The canal made by the kings of Oudh, which 
was intended to link the Ganges and Gumti, has never been 
used for irrigation and is usually dry. 

Kankar is found in all parts of the District, and is used 
for making lime and metalling roads. Saline efflorescences called 
rth are collected for manufacturing glass and other purposes. 

The manufactures of the District are of even smaller impor- 
tance than usual. Indigo, salt, and saltpetre were formerly 
made; but these industries have collapsed, and the chief 
manufacture is that of brass and copper utensils at fihagwant- 
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nagar, Nawalganj, and MuradabSd. Country cloth is made 
for local consumption at several places, and there is a little 
calico-printing. 

Unao exports grain, sugar, and ghi^ and imports piece- Com- 
gopds, salt, metals, and spices; but the trade is not consider- 
able. It lies between the two large cities of Cawnpore and 
I^ucknow, which provide markets for surplus produce and 
Supply the small needs of an agricultural population. The traffic 
by road is still considerable, especially to Cawnpore. There are 
no large trading centres in the District, their place being taken 
by small markets at numerous villages and a few towns. 

. The branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Railways 
Cawnpore to Lucknow passes across the centre of the District, roadi. 
and side by side with it runs the narrow-gauge line which links 
the Rajputana-Malwa and Bengal and North-Western Railways. 
Communications by road are fairly good. Out of a total length 
of 507 miles, 110 miles are metalled. The Public Works 
department is in charge of most of the former; but the cost 
of all but 30 miles is met from Local funds. Avenues of trees 
are maintained on 222 miles. The road from Ca\sTipoTe to 
Lucknow is the principal route, and the other metalled roads 
branch off from this at various points. 

Records of the early famines in Unao are scanty. There Famine, 
was scarcity or famine in 1769, 1783, and 1838, and again 
after the commencement of British rule in 1861, 1865, and 
i86y. The drought of 1877 severely felt, and in March, 

1878, as many as 44,000 persons were employed on relief works 
during a single week. Distress continued till the next autumn 
harvest ripened. A succession of wet years culminating in 
1894 had already de{>ressed the condition of the people, when 
the scantiness of rain in 1895 and the still more complete failure 
in the following year caused widespread distress. Relief works 
were opened in December, 1896, and the numbers employed 
rose rapidly, till at the end of February 49,000 workers were 
being relieved daily. The spring harvest gave temporary relief, 
but works were not closed till the end of August. Collections 
of land revenue were suspended to the extent of 7-8 lakhs, and 
2 lakhs was ultimately remitted. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by four Deputy- District 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsildar resides at the 
hea,d‘quarters of each tah^l. An officer of the Opium depart¬ 
ment is stationed in the District. 

The civil courts include those of a Sub-Judge and three 
Munsifs. Unao is within the jurisdiction of the Civil and crime. 
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Sessions Judge of Hardol. The District is marked by the 
prevalence of homicide; but crimes against property of a 
serious type are comparatively rare. The Rajputs are chiefly 
responsible for. breaches of the peace, while the PasTs supply 
most of the criminal population. Female infanticide was for¬ 
merly very common, but is no longer suspected. 

At annexation in 1856 a summary settlement was made, the 
records of which perished in the Mutiny. After the restoration 
of order a second summary settlement was carried out, based 
on the demand under the native government, which resulted in 
a net demand for land revenue amounting to ii-S lakhs. The 
first regular settlement was made between 1862 and 1867, and 
was preceded by a survey. As was usual in Oudh, the Settle¬ 
ment officer had sole jurisdiction as a civil court to settle dis¬ 
putes regarding rights in land, which were numerous. 1'he 
assessment was based on a comparison of the actual rents with 
the estimate made by applying selected rates to different classes 
of soil, and it resulted in a demand of 12*9 lakhs. A consider¬ 
able area was permanently settled at reduced rates as a reward 
for loyalty during the Mutiny. The settlement was revised 
between 1S89 and 1895 by successive Deputy-Commissioners, 
in addition to their regular work. 'Phe District was not re- 
surveyed; but the maps were corrected and brought up to date, 
and the assessment was based on the recorded rents. This 
revision resulted in a demand of 15-5 lakhs, of which i-i lakhs 
is due from permanently settled estates. The assessment on 
the rest of the District amounted to 14*4 lakhs, which repre¬ 
sented 48 per cent, of the rental ‘assets.^ The demand is at 
present 15-9 lakhs, and the incidence is Rs. 1.5 per acre, varying 
from R. I to Rs. 2 in different parganas. Collections on 
account of land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, 
in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1 


1903-4. 

Land revenue 

12,04 

>3.27 

• 6 . 5 ° 

15,93 

Total revenue 

15, 

18,04 

> 3 . 0 J 

i 3 i <»5 


There is one municipality, Unao, and seven towns are ad¬ 
ministered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the 
limits of these are managed by the District board, which in 
^903-4 had an income of one lakh, chiefly derived from rates. 
The exp^diture in the same year amounted to i-a lakhs, 
including Rs. 58,000 spent on roads and buildings. 
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The District Superintendent of police has under him a force Police and 
of 4 insi^ectors, 85 subordinate officers, and 306 constables 
distributed in 13 police stations, besides 87 municipal and 
town police, and 1,978 rural and road police. The District 
jjail contained a daily average of 259 inmates in 1903. 

Unao is not distinguished for the literacy of its inhabitants, Education, 
of whom only 3 per cent. (5-8 males and 01 females) could 
read and write in 1901. The number of public schools rose 
from 133 in 1880-1 to 142 in i9oo-i,and the number of pupils 
from 5,172 to 6,263. In 1903-4 there were 180 public schools 
with 8,018 pupils, of whom 52 were girls, besides 61 private 
schools with 639 pupils. Only 1,600 pupils in both classes 
of school had advanced beyond the primary stage. Govern¬ 
ment manages four of the schools and the District board 126. 

Out of a total expenditure on education of Rs. 41,000, Local 
funds contributed Ks. 36,000 and fees Rs. 6,300. 

I'here arc 7 hospitals and dispensaries, providing accom- Hospitals 

modation for 42 in-patients. In 1Q03 the number of cases 

.... . , pensanes. 

treated was 27,000, including 439 in-patients, and 1,404 

operations were performed. The expenditure in the same 
year amounted to Rs. 8,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 24,000 persons were succe.ssfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina- 
representing the low proportion of 25 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Unao. 

(VV. H. Moreland, Settlement Reporty \ H. R. Nevill, 

District Gazetteery 1903.) 

Unao Tahsil {Unnao). —Headquarters taksil of Unao 
District, United Province.s, comprising the parganas of Unao, 
Sikandarpur, Pariar, and Harha, and lying between 26” 16'and 
26‘' 41' N. and 80^ 17' and 80° 42' E., north-east of the Ganges, 
with an area of 400 square miles. Population increased 
from 192,894 in 1891 to 204,850 in 1901. There are 286 
villages, but only one town, Unao, the District and tahsil head¬ 
quarters (population, 13,109). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 w'as Rs. 3,47,000, and for cesses Rs. 36,000. This 
is the least thickly populated tahsil in the District, the density 
being 512 persons per square mile. It includes a large area of 
lowland in the Ganges valley, which is widest tow'ards the north. 

The upland is level and chiefly composed of a light loam ; but 
excellent rice is grown in the shallow depressions which abound. 

In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 215 square miles, 
of which 77 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the 
irrigated area, and tanks most of the remainder. 

Safipur Tahsil,—North-western tahsil of Unao District, 
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United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Saftpur, 
Btngarmau, and Fatehpur-ChaurasI, and lying between 26° 38' 
and 27° 2' N, and 80° 4'and 80° 27' E., along the Ganges, 
with an area of 408 square miles. Population increased 
from 210,141 in 1891 to 225,490 in 1901. There are 
360 villages and three towns, Safi pur, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters (population, 7,949), and Bangarmau (6,051) being 
the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,38,000, and for cesses Rs. 35,000. The density of popula¬ 
tion, 552 persons per square mile, is slightly above the Dis¬ 
trict average. About a third of the tahsil lies in the thinly 
populated Ganges valley, and the remainder is situated on 
raised upland. A sluggish stream, called the KalySnl, flows 
through the former and docs some damage by flooding. The 
uplands are partly drained by the Sai, which skirts the north¬ 
east ; they include some light sandy soil, but are generally com¬ 
posed of good loam. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
259 square miles, of which 99 were irrigated. Wells supply 
more than two-thirds of the irrigated area, and tanks and other 
sources the remainder. 

Purwi. Tahsil.—South-eastern tahsil of Unao District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Purwa, Maura- 
wan, Asoha, Bhagwantnagar, Daundia Khera, Panhan, Bihar, 
Patan, Magrayar, and Ghatampur, and lying between 26® 8'and 
26^^ 36' N. and 80° 34' and 81^3' E., with an area of 548 square 
miles. Population fell from 293,152 in 1891 to 290,910 in 1901. 
There are 513 villages, and three towns, Purwa, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters (population, 10,260), and Mauraw'an (7,911) being 
the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 
4,81,000, and for cesses Rs. 52,000, The density of popula¬ 
tion, 531 persons per square mile, is a little below the District 
average. Purwa lies between the Sai on the north and the 
Ganges on the south, and is intersected by a small .stream 
called the Loni. The Ganges valley is narrow and contains 
extensive areas of grass jungle. Most of the tahsil lies on the 
uplands, the southern portion being well wooded and highly 
cultivated, while the north contains large stretches of barren 
asar land. A chain of jhils and swamps running through the 
centre supplies irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 286 square miles, of which 128 were irrigated. Tanks supply 
more than a third of the irrigated area, and wells most of the 
remainder. 

Moh&n Tahsil.—North-eastern tahsil of Unao District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of MohUn Aur^i 
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(jorinda Pafsandan, Jhalotar Ajgain, and Asiwan RasQlabad, 
and lying between 26® 33' and 27® i' N. and 80° 25' and 80® 
55' E., with an area of 436 square miles. Population fell from 
257,449 in 1891 to 255,389 in 1901. There are 474 villages 
and three towns, Asiwan (population, 6,153) and Mohan, the 
former tahsil head-quarters (5,798), being the largest. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,27,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 43,000. The density of population, 586 persons per 
square mile, is the highest in the District. Mohan is intersected 
by the Sai, which flows sluggishly through a tortuous channel 
and is liable to sudden floods, though in ordinary years its valley 
is very fertile. 'Phe south and cast of the tahsil are inters[Xirsed 
w'ith barren patches of tisar and stretches of hard clay, which 
produce excellent rice crops in favourable years. The north and 
west consist of loam with sandy ridges and are generally fertile. 
In 1903- 4 the area under cultivation was 262 square miles, of 
which ]i8 were irrigated. Nearly half the irrigated area is 
supplied from wells, and the remainder from the Sai and from 
tanks, which are more important sources here than in any other 
tahsil of Unao. 

Asiwan.—'Pown in the Mohan tahsil of Unao District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26'^ 48' N. and 80' 28' E., on the 
bank of a fine lake 20 miles north of Unao town. Population 
(1901), 6,153. have been founded in the eleventh 

century by a Iholu or washerman, named Asun, but has no 
history. Asiw-an contains a number of mosques and temples, and 
a fine masonry sarai built early in the nineteenth century. There 
is a small manufacture of coarse cotton cloth, and a market is 
held twice a week. A school has about 98 pupils. 

Bangarmau.—Town in the Safipur tahsil of Unao District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 54' N. and 80® 13' E., near 
the Kalyani river, and on the road from Unao town to Hardol. 
Population (1901), 6,051. About two miles away are a number of 
ancient mounds called Nawal, which have been identified with 
the ruins of a place visited by Hiuen Tsiang. Tradition relates 
that a Saiyid from Kanauj came to Nawal and was inhospitably 
received, w'hereupon he cursed the Raja and his people and the 
town perished, after which Bangarmau w^as founded. The tomb 
of the saint, w'hose name w'as Ala-ud-din, bears an inscription 
dated in 1302, and another tomb was erected in 1374 by Firoz 
Shah Tughlak. Bangarmau lies at the crossing of two old 
thoroughfares, the road from Kanauj to Fyzabad and Jaunpur, 
and the road from Delhi to Benares on the north bank of the 
Ganges. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
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annual income of about Rs. 1,000. There is little trade 
now, but a market is held twice a week. There is a school 
with 90 pupils. 

Maura wan.—Town in the Purwa tahsll of Unao District, 
situated in 26° 26' N. and 80° 53' E., on the road from Unao 
town to Rae Bareli. Population (1901), 7,911. The place 
first became of importance early in the nineteenth century 
as the residence of a Khattrl banker, who gradually acquired 
a large ialuka. During the Mutiny the ialukddr^ Gauri 
Shankar, behaved with unshaken loyalty and w'as one of the 
five talukddrs whose estates were exempted from confiscation. 
He was rewarded with the title of Raja and a permanent settle¬ 
ment at a reduced revenue. Maurawan contains a dispensary 
and three schools with 150 pupils, one school being maintained 
by the ialukddr. There is little trade, but the jewellery and 
carpentry produced here have some reputation. 

Mohan Town, —Former head-quarters of the tahsil of 
the same name, Unao District, United Provinces, situated in 
26"' 47' N. and 80° 41' E., on a metalled road from Ajgain 
railway station. Population (1901), 5,798. It is pleasantly situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Sai, which is here crossed by a fine 
stone bridge built by Maharaja Nawal Rai, minister of the 
Nawab Safdar Jang. The old road from Lucknow to Cawn- 
pore passes through Mohan, which was once a place of some 
importance. It has always been celebrated for its Muham¬ 
madan physicians and mimics and actors. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 900. A good deal of fruit is grown in the 
neighbourhood, and the town is flourishing. There is a school 
with 150 pupils. 

Purwa Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, Unao District, United Provinces, situated in 26' 28' N. 
and 80® 47' E., on the road from Unao town to Rae Bareli. 
Population (1901), 10,260. The place was of some importance 
under native rule, being the head-quarters of a chakla ; but 
after annexation the capital of the new District was fixed at 
Unao. Purwa contains a dispensary and munsi/i, besides the 
usual offices, and is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an annual income of about Rs. 1,900. It is noted for its shoes 
and leather-work. There is a large weekly market, besides 
three annual fairs, each of which is attended by 7,000 or 8,000 
persons. There is a school with 114 pupils. 

Safipur Town (or Saipur).—Head-quarters of the tahsil 
of the same name, Unao District, United Provinces, situated 
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m 26° 45' N. and 80° 22' E., on the old road from Delhi to 
Benares, north of the Ganges. Population (1901), 7,949. The 
town is said to have been founded by Sai Sukul, a Brahman, 
and is generally called after him, Saipur. A religious mendi¬ 
cant subsequently came to the place and was buried there, and 
the name was changed to Safipur in commemoration of the 
holy man. Sai Sukul is said to have been defeated and killed 
by Ibrahim of Jaunpur, who put his lieutenants in charge of 
the town. Their descendants are still the principal proprietors. 
Safipur contains a number of tombs of Muhammadan saints. 
Besides the usual offices, there are a munsifi^ dispensary, and 
a branch of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. T,2oo. A market is held twice a week, and 
there are also some popular fairs. There is a school with 
95 pupils. 

Unao Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name in the United 1‘rovinces, situated in 26^ 33' N. and 80^ 
30' E., on the road from ('’awnporc to Lucknow and on the 
Oudh and Kohilkhand broad and narrow-gauge lines between 
the same [)laces. Population (1901), 13,109. Tradition relates 
that it was founded by one (iodo Singh in the eighth century, 
and some liundred years later passed under the Rajas of 
Kanauj, when an officer, named Unvvant Singh, murdered 
the governor and built a fort, which he named after himself. 
About 1450 a de.scendant of Unwant Singh was treacherously 
murdered by Saiyids, whose descendants still hold part of the 
estate then seized. In the reign of Shah Jahan a Shaikh, 
named Fateh-ullah, settled here, and some fine buildings 
erected by him still remain. On July 29, 1857, a battle was 
fought between Havelock’s forces and the mutineers, w^ho were 
defeated with loss. Unao contains a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission, and besides the usual public offices has 
male and female dispensaries. It has been administered as 
a municipality since 1869. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 12,000, chiefly from a house tax and a tax 
on professions and trades (Rs. 6,000); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 16,000. There is a thriving local trade, but no manufac¬ 
tures. Five schools are maintained with 300 boys, besides 
a girls’ school with 6 pupils. 

Rae Bareli District. —South-eastern District of Lucknow 
Division, United Provinces, lying north-east of the Ganges, 
between 25^ 49' and 26° 36' N. and 80® 41' and 81® 34' E., 
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with an area of 1,748 square miles. In shape it resembles 
a segment of a circle with the Ganges as the chord. It is 
bounded on the north-west by Unao; on the north by Lucknow 
and Bara Banki; on the east by Sultanpur and Partabgarh ; and 
on the south-west by the Ganges, which divides it from Fateh- 
* pur. The general aspect of Rae Bareli is that of a beautifully 
wooded, gently undulating plain. It is markedly fertile and 
well cultivated. The principal rivers are the Ganges and the 
Sai, the former skirting the District for 54 miles along its south¬ 
western boundary, while the latter runs through the centre in 
a tortuous course from north-west to south-east. Both of these 
rivers flow in deep beds, but the Ganges is bordered by a fertile 
valley of varying width before the upland portion is reached. 
Between the Ganges and the Sai lies a chain of jhils or swamps 
more or less connected with one another, and probably forming 
an old river-bed. North of the Sai are found many other jhlls^ 
but these are ordinary shallow depressions and have not the 
narrow deep beds of the southern swamps. The Loni flows 
across the south-west corner of the District to join the Ganges ; 
and there are many smaller streams, generally known as Naiya, 
which carry off water only in the rains, and drain the jh'ih to 
some extent. 

The District is entirely composed of Gangetic alluvium, and 
kankar is the only stone formation. 

The flora presents few peculiarities. Up to the time of the 
Mutiny the stronghold of every talukddr was surrounded by 
dense jungle, and a scrub forest extended for twelve miles 
on either side of the Sai. Only a few patches of dhdk (Bufea 
frondosa) now remain. The numerous groves are chiefly com¬ 
posed of mango or mahud (Bassia latifolia) and the n'lm 
{Melia Azadirachta). Various kinds of fig, the babtd (Acacia 
arabica\ and jdmun (Eugenia Jambolana) are also common. 

There are a few wolves, but jackals abound. Nt/gai and 
antelope are scarce. Some cattle still roam wild near the 
Ganges and Sai. In the cold weather water-fowl and .snipe are 
plentiful; other game birds include quail and a few partridges 
and sand-grouse. Fish are caught in the jki/Sy and also in 
the rivers. 

The climate is healthy, and the temperature is not marked 
by extremes of either heat or cold. Cool nights are experienced 
well into the hot w-eather. 

The average annual rainfall is a little over 37 inches, the 
east of the District receiving the heaviest fall. As a rule the 
amount is not less than 24 inches; but in 1877, 1880, and 
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1896 it was only 13 inches. On the other hand, in 1867 and 
1894 the amount was 60 inches. 

The District has never played a large part in history, and it History, 
contains few places of importance. Tradition relates that the 
Muhammadan saint, Saiyid Sal5r, raided it in the eleventh 
century; and from similar sources a few details are obtained 
regarding the three clans of Rajputs, the Bais, the Kanhpurias, 
and the Amethias, who still hold the greater part of the land. 

I'he first of these occupied a tract in the south and west, whicii 
was afterwards known as Baiswara. The earliest historical 
events of which reliable accounts have been preserved are, 
however, connected with the incorporation of the District in 
the Shark! kingdom of Jaunpur, early in the fifteenth century. 

At that time the Bhars, who still held part of the country, were 
completely crushed. The Rajputs, however, were oniy^partially 
reduced, and warfare was frequent till Akbar established a 
more settled government. Under that monarch Rae Bareli 
was divided between the two Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad. 

After Akbar's death the Rajputs appear to have increased 
greatly in importance and power, and when Oudh became 
a separate state in the eighteenth century, Nawab Saadat Khan 
entrusted several of the chiefs with the collection of revenue 
in their own par^anas. As disorders increased, attempts to 
assert independence became more frequent, and the history 
of the closing years of Oudh rule is one of constant fighting 
between chief and chief or betw'een the Rajas and the court 
officials. 

At annexation in 1856 a District of Salon was formed, extend¬ 
ing from Purwa in Unao to Allahfdxid. A year had hardly 
elapsed when the Mutiny broke out. The troops abstained from 
rebellion longer than in any other cantonment in Oudh ; but 
on June 10, 1857, they ceased to obey orders and the officers 
were warned to depart. The whole of the European staff w^as 
allow-ed to escape and reached Allahabad safely. The District 
then reverted to its former lawdess state under the Oudh 
government, though little help w'as sent to the rebel army at 
Lucknow. Some of the Kanhpurias at once began plundering, 
but the talukddrs for the most part were not actively rebellious. 

After the fall of Lucknow, how'ever, their opposition became 
more marked, and that of Rana Beni Madho Bakhsh of 
Shankarpur in Baiswara was especially determined. On the 
other hand, the Raja of Murarmau w'as loyal throughout, and 
several of the important talukddrs surrendered early and gave 
valuable services. It w^as not till the end of October diat 
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Lord Clyde made his great combined movement on BaiswarS, 
which ended in the flight of Beni Madho a month later. Rae 
Bareli then became the head-quarters of the District; but its 
shape and size were considerably altered in 1869, when part 
was transferred to Unao and part to Bara Banki, while additions 
were made from Sulianpur and Partabgarh. 

The District contains many ancient mounds, some of which 
have yielded stone carvings, terra-cotta images, and other 
memorials dating from Buddhist times. The chief places of 
archaeological interest are Jais, Dapmau, and Rae BareiJ. 

Rae Bareli contains 4 towns and 1,73b villages. The 
population has fluctuated. At the four enumerations the 
numbers were : 989,008 (1869), 951,905 (18S1), 1,036,521 
(1891), 1,033,761 (1901). There is some reason to suppose 
that the Census of 1869 overstated, and that of 1881 under¬ 
stated, the actual population. 'I'he District suffered from 
famine in 1877-8 and again in 1896-7. There are four 
tahslls — Rae Bareli, Dalmau, Maharajoanj, and Salon— 
each named from its head-quarters. The principal towns are 
the municipality of Rae Bareli and Jais. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
\’ariatioii in 
population be¬ 
tween iSgi 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

0 ) 

c 

sf 

0 

H 

Villages. 

Rae Bareli 

.371 

I 

3.^3 

2 ^."m.S 05 

602 

+ 0.7 

8,192 

Dalmau . . 1 

472 

I 

575 

270,900 

.^ 7-1 

- I.s 

9.9S7 

Maharajganj . | 

4<»5 


364 

278,080 

598 

+ 0.5 

^,342 

Salon . . j 

440 

2 

444 

261,270 

.=^94 

“ 0.3 

6,198 

District total | 

i. 74 « 

4 


i, 033 , 7 <'i 

591 

- 0.3 

3 >, 7>9 


Hindus form 91 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 
nearly 9 per cent. Ea.stern Hindi is spoken by almost the 
entire population, the dialect in use being AwadhL 
The Hindu castes most largely represented are: Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators), 129,000; Basis (toddy-drawers and 
cultivators), 107,000; Brahmans, 105,000; Cham^rs (tanners, 
labourers, and cultivators), 98,000; Rajputs or Chhattris, 
67,000; Lodhas (cultivators), 64,000; Muraos (market-gar¬ 
deners), 48,000; and Kurmis (agriculturists), 44,000. Among 
Musalmans are Gujars, 13,000; Shaikhs, 9,000 ; Pathans, 9,000; 
and Rajputs, 8,000. Agriculture supports 76 per cent, of the 
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total population. Rajputs or Chhattris hold two-thirds of the 
District, the Bais and Kanhpuria clans being the largest land¬ 
holders. Ahirs, Brahmans, and Rajputs or Chhattris are the 
most numerous cultivators; but Lodhas, Kurmis, and Miiraos 
are the most skilful. 

There were 97 native Christians in 1901, of whom 68 were Christian 
Methodists and 10 belonged to the Anglican communion, ^“^ssions. 

A branch of the American Methodist Mission was opened 
in 1864 and closed in 1901 ; but native catechists are still 
employed at a few places. 

The low land in the valley of the Ganges, called kachhdr, General 
varies in width from two miles to a few yards. The lowest 
portion is flooded during the rains, but generally bears good ditions. 
crops in the spring ; the higher stretches are very fertile, and 
occasionally autumn crops can be sown in them. The uplands 
vary according to the class of soil. In the south it is a rich 
firm loam, producing wheat and poppy in the spring and 
millets in the autumn. As the jhlls are approached, the soil 
becomes heavier, and rice is the prevailing crop, which is 
followed in s[)ring by gram and linseed. Large patches of 
barren Tisar are common here. The valley of the Sai and its 
tributaries reseml)les that of the Ganges, but is inferior in 
quality. North of the Sai is another large area of rice land, 
producing also inferior spring crops. 

The tenures by which land is held are those common to the Chief agri- 
rrovince of Oudh. About two-thirds of the District is included 
in talukddri estates, and 5 per cent, of the total area is and princi- 
sub-settled. Under-proprietors also hold about 5 per cent. 

'rhe main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles :— 


Tahsii . 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Kiie Bareli. 


216 

94 

70 

Dal mail 

472 

256 

123 

76 

Mahariijganj 

4 <>S 

233 

129 

77 

Salon 

440 

241 


58 

Total 

1.748 

946 

469 

281 


Rice is the crop most largely growm, covering 268 square 
miles, or 28 per cent, of the net cultivated area. Wheat (176), 
gram (170), barley (139), pulses {^^)Jowdr (95), arkar (81), 
and kodon and small millets (64), are also important food-crops. 
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The District is one of the largest poppy-growing areas in the 
United Provinces. In 1903-4 the area under poppy was 
48 square miles, and the price paid to the cultivators for their 
opium has sometimes exceeded the land revenue demand on 
the whole District. 

Immediately after the Mutiny there was a great extension 
of cultivation. The series of bad seasons commencing in 1891 
checked the rise which had continued since the first settle¬ 
ment ; but after 1897 another increase took place, and the net 
cultivated area is now about 7 per cent, higher than it W'as 
forty years ago. This increase in the area under the plough 
has also been accompanied by an extension of the system of 
double-cropping, and by an increase in the area sown on the 
banks of jhils with small millet and rice to ripen in the hot 
weather. The most important increase has been in the area 
under poppy, and the general tendency hajs been to cultivate 
the more valuable crops in place of inferior staples. There 
has been a little reclamation of land by throwing dams across 
ravines to prevent erosion and to collect silt. Advances arc 
freely taken, especially under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 
The total lent by Government during the ten years ending 1900 
was 3 8 lakhs, of which 2-4 lakhs was advanced in the famine 
year 1896-7. In the next four years loans averaged Rs. 4,000. 
A few^ small agricultural banks have been started. 

Pasture land is scarce, and the breed of domestic cattle is 
poor, the best animals being all imported. Ponies are still 
largely used as pack-animals; but the breed is very inferior. 
A stallion is now maintained in the District, to introduce a 
better strain. Sheep and goats are kept in large numbers, to 
provide wool, meat, milk, and manure. 

The District is w’ell supplied with means of irrigation. In 
1903- 4 the irrigated area was 469 square miles, of which 300 
W'ere supplied from wells, 164 from tanks or and 5 from 
other sources. The number and importance of wells is increas¬ 
ing, and the safety of the crops is thereby enhanced, as jhils 
fail in dry years, when most needed. 'I'he larger wells are 
worked by bullocks; but where the water-level is higher, the 
dhenkR or lever and the pot and pulley worked by hand are 
used. Water is raised from jhils in the swing-basket. There are 
very few artificial tanks, and those which exist are ascribed to 
the Bhars. The larger streams are little used for irrigation, 
as their beds lie deep below the surface of the country. 

Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in both block and 
nodular formations in most parts and is used for making lime 
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and metalling roads. Saline efflorescences called rek are 
collected for making coarse glass and for other purposes. 

The only manufacture of any importance is that of coarse Arts and 
cotton cloth, which is made in many parts of the District. 

Finer materials are produced at Jais and Rae Bareli ; but the 
industry is dying out, as there is little demand for them. Glass 
bangles and small phials are made in a few places. Apart 
from these industries little is produced in the District. 

Under native government the transit dues extorted by the Commerce, 
landholders prevented any trade of importance, and as late as 
1866 the District consumed most of its owm produce and hence 
imported little. The improvement of communications and the 
freedom from imposts have caused a great advance in this 
respect; and the District now exports grain, opium, poppy¬ 
seeds, hides, bones, oilseeds, and a little tobacco and raw sugar, 
and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, sugar, and spices. Rae 
Bareli is the chief trading centre; but Lalganj, Maharajganj, 
and BaintI are rising in im[)ortance. Much of the trade of the 
south is with Kalakankar in Partabgarh District; and the 
trade of Dalmau, which was formerly of some consequence, is 
declining, though it is still the site of a large religious fair. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway enters Railways 
the north-west of the District and turns east from Rac Bareli 
town, thus passing through the centre. Communicxitions by 
road are fairly good, and have been much improved in recent 
years. There are 601 miles of roads, of w hich 115 are metalled. 

'I'he whole of the roads are maintained at the cost of Local 
funds; though the metalled roads and some of the unmetallcd 
are in charge of the Public Works department. Avenues of 
trees are maintained on 69 miles. The chief routes are the 
roads from Rae Bareli town to Lucknow, Sultanpur, and 
Fatchpur. An old road from Delhi to Benares, north of the 
Ganges, passes through the south of the District. 

Rae Bareli has suffered from severe scarcity and famine. Famine. 
The great desolation of 1784 was long remembered, and there 
w'as scarcity again in 1810. The records of events under 
native government are, however, meagre. After annexation 
distress w^as experienced in 1864, 1869, and 1873 ; but does 
not appear to have been acute. In 1877-8 the deficiency in 
the rainfall was followed by wide.spread scarcity, causing acute 
distress for a considerable time, while actual famine prevailed 
for about tw'o months. Relief works were opened both by 
Government and by the talukdars^ and large sums w*ere spent 
by the charitable. In 188I drought again resulted in scarcity 
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and the collection of revenue was postponed. Excessive and 
untimely rain in the period 1893-5 caused distress, which 
necessitated the opening of small relief works. The resources 
of the people had thus been seriously affected before the failure 
of the rains in 1896, which cau.sed the worst famine the District 
has experienced. More than a lakh was advanced for the con¬ 
struction of wells, and the revenue demand was suspended t(3 
the extent of 3 lakhs. In February, 1897, more than 90,000 
persons were on relief works; but the liberal advances made 
enabled a large area of spring crops to be sown and food-grains to 
be imported, and by the end of July, 1897, famine was over. 

'J'he Deputy-Commissioner usually has a staff of four Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsildCir resides at the 
head-quarters of each tahsll. Three officers of the Opium 
department and an officer of the Salt department are stationed 
in the District. 

There are two District Munsifs, four Honorary Munsifs, 
and a Subordinate Judge for civil work. Sultanpur and Tar- 
tabgarh Districts are both included in the Civil Judgeship, and 
Partabgarh in the Sessions Division of Rae Bareli. The most 
common variety of crime is burglary, for which the Pasis are 
especially notorious. Apart from this, serious offences are rare, 
and the people are quiet and law-abiding. Infanticide was 
formerly practised, but is no longer suspected. 

At annexation, in 1856, a summary settlement was made, 
the records of which have perished. The estates of the talukdars 
were largely reduced, villages being settled direct with the 
village proprietors. At the second summary settlement in 1859 
a reversion was made to the actual position in 1856, except 
where estates had been confiscated for rebellion. The first 
regular settlement, preceded by a survey, began in i860 and 
was carried out in different ways in the three Districts, portions 
of which now^ make up Rae Bareli. In Rae Bareli itself the 
assessment was for the first time based entirely on the corrected 
rent-rolls, with adjustments for land held at privileged rates. 
The methods adopted in Partabgarh and Sultanpur, which 
will be found in the accounts of those Districts, were based 
partly on the use of corrected rent-rolls, and partly on the 
selection of average rates of rent. The result was an enhance¬ 
ment of the revenue fixed in the summary settlement from 9-5 
to 12*4 lakhs. This settlement was revised between 1892 and 
1896, chiefly by the District officer in addition to his own 
duties. There was no resurvey, and the corrected rent-rolls as 
usual formed the basis of the assessment. The result was an 
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increase in the demand to 15-4 lakhs, representing 47 per cent, 
of the net corrected ‘assets.’ The incidence of land revenue is 
about Rs. 1-3 per acre, and varies very slightly in different parts 
of the District. Collections on account of land revenue and 
revenue from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

i8qo-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

9>74 

>1.44 

I.n,02 


Total revenue 

11,62 

17,18 

2LO5 

22,18 


The District contains only one municipality, Rae Bareli, Local self- 
and one town administered under Act XX of 1856. Local 
affairs outside of these places are managed by the District board, 
which in 1903-4 had an income of 1*2 lakhs, chiefly derived 
from local rates, and an expenditure of 1-3 lakhs, including 
Rs. 61,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has under him a force Police and 
of 3 inspectors, 76 subordinate ofifleers, and 304 constables 
posted in 13 police stations, besides 41 municipal and town 
police, and 2,159 rural and road police. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 448 inmates in 1903. 

The people of Rae Bareli are moderately well educated com- Education, 
pared with their neighbours, and 3-2 per cent. (6-2 males and 0-2 
females) could read and write in 1901. Public schools in¬ 
creased in number from 126 in 1880-1 to 166 in 1900-1, and 
the pupils from 5,170 to 7,418. In 1903-4 there were 
196 such schools with 8,886 pupils, including 70 girls, and 35 
private schools with 464 pupils. Only 1,000 pupils had 
advanced beyond the primary stage. Three schools are 
managed by Government and in by the District and muni¬ 
cipal boards. The total expenditure on education was 
Rs. 43,000, of which nearly Rs. 32,000 was provided by Local 
funds and Rs. 7,000 from fees. 

There are eleven hospitals and dispensaries, with accom- Hospitals 
modation for seventy in-patients. In 1903 the number of^ns^ries 
cases treated was 61,000, including 878 in-patients, and 2,600 
operations were performed. The expenditure in the same 
year amounted to Rs. 14,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 36,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina¬ 
giving a proportion of 35 per 1,000 of population. Vaccina- 
tion is compulsory only in the municipality of Rae Bareli. 

(W. C. Benett, Clans of the Roy Bareilly District ; S. H. 
Fremantle, Settlement Reporty 1898; H, R. Nevill, District 
Gazetteer^ 1904.) 
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Rae Bareli Tahsfl. —Head-quarters tahsii of Rae BarelT 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana.oi 
the same name, lying between 26° 4' and 26° 26' N. and 81° and 
81° 25' E., with an area of 371 square miles. Population 
increased from 221,875 in 1891 to 223,505 in 1901. There 
are 353 villages, but only one town, Rae Bareli, the District 
and tahsll head-quarters (population, 15,880). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,24,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 52,000. This is the most densely populated tahsll in the 
District, supporting 602 persons per square mile. It lies on 
both sides of the Sai, which flows in a tortuous channel, 
generally from north-west to south-east, and receives numerous 
small streams. The centre is composed of a light soil, which, 
when well manured and watered, is exceedingly fertile. In the 
north and south a heavier clay is found, producing chiefly rice. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 216 square miles, of 
which 94 were irrigated. Wells supply three-fourths of the 
irrigated area, and tanks or jhils most of the remainder. 

Dalmau Tahsll. —South-western tahsll of Rae Bareli Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Dalmau, 
Sareni, and Khiron, and lying between 25° 57' and 26° 22' N, 
and 80° 41' and 81° 21' E., along the Ganges, with an area of 
472 square miles. Population fell from 275,786 in 1891 to 
270,900 in 1901. There are 575 villages, but only one town, 
Dalmau (population, 5,635). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,46,000, and for cesses Rs. 71,000. The 
density of population, 574 persons per square mile, is below 
the District average. Along the Ganges lies a strip of fertile 
alluvial soil, the lower stretches of which are flooded in the 
rains. The upland area is a rich loam, turning to sandy soil 
near the west, where it is crossed by the Loni, an affluent of 
the Ganges, and to clay in the north, where a chain of jhils 
marks an old river-bed. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 256 square miles, of which 123 were irrigated. VV^ells 
supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated area, and tanks or 
jhils the remainder. 

Maharajganj (or Drigbijaiganj).—Northern tahsii of Rae 
Bareli District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
Inhauna, Bachhrawan, Simrauta, Kumhr^wan, Mohanganj, and 
Hardoi, and lying between 26° 17' and 26° 36' N. and 80° 59' 
and 81° 34' E., with an area of 465 square miles. Population 
increased from 276,740 in 1891 to 278,086 in 1901. There 
are 364 villages, but no towns. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 64,000. The 
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density of population, 598 persons per square mile, is about 
the District average. The tahsll is chiefly composed of a stiff 
clay soil, interspersed with many jhils and a few small streams. 
It thus produces excellent rice crops, which are watered from 
the jhils. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 233 square 
miles, of which 129 were irrigated. Wells supply rather more 
than half the irrigated area, and tanks or jhils the remainder. 

Salon Tahsll.—South-eastern tahsil of Rae Bareli Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Parsha- 
depur, Rokha Jais, and Salon, and lying between 25'' 49' 
and 26^^ 19' N. and 81^ 13' and Si"" 37' E., north of the Ganges, 
with an area of 440 square miles. Population fell from 262,120 
in 1891 to 261,270 in 1901. There are 444 villages and two 
towns : Jais (population, 12,688) and Salon, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters (5,170). "i'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,67,000, and for cesses Rs. 60,000. The density of 
population, 594 persons per square mile, is almost that of the 
District as a whole. Across the centre of the tahsil flows 
the Sai from west to east. Its banks are fringed by light 
sandy soil, while to the north is found a great plain of stiff clay 
land, producing rice. South of the Sai lies a series of jhils 
which once formed a river bed, and along the Ganges is a rich 
alluvial tract producing magnificent spring crops. In 1903-4 
the area under cultivation w'as 241 square miles, of which 123 
were irrigated. Wells serve three-fourths of the irrigated area, 
tanks or jhils being the other source of supply. 

Dalmau Town.— Head quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, Rae Bareli District, United Provinces, situated on the 
Ganges in 26"^ 4' N. and Si'" 3' E. Population (1901), 5,635. 
One tradition asserts that the town was founded by Dal Deva, 
Raja of Kanauj ; while another relates that Dal was a Bhar, 
and the latter seems the more probable story. The Muham¬ 
madans state that Dalmau w'as captured by Saiyid Salar, and 
several early tombs still exist. Firoz Shah Tughlak founded 
a school here, and an idgdh dates from the same reign. At 
the close of the fourteenth century the power of the Bhars was 
revived, and an attempt by the Bhar Raja to obtain the hand 
of a Saiyid girl led to the intervention of Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur, who assaulted and took the fort. ' Ibrablm Shah 
restored the fort, and a garden and well are pointed out 
as having been constructed by him. In the former is the tomb 
of Ibrahim’s grandson, Muhammad, who fell in battle with his 
brother, Husain, after a brief reign. The town was of some 
importance under the rule of Jaunpur, and throughout the 
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Mughal period was held by the Muhammadans, who enriched 
it with mosques and other buildings. In the eighteenth 
century Nawab Shuja-ud-daula built a house here; but the 
resumption of revenue-free grants in the neighbourhood and 
a Maratha raid ruined the inhabitants. Dalmau stands on 
a steep cliff overlooking the Ganges. The fort appears to have 
been built on the ruins of two Buddhist stupas^ and with its 
tottering pavilions and crumbling battlements forms one of the 
most picturesque objects on the banks of the great river. On 
the east is a fine gateway erected by Ibrahim Shah and largely 
composed of fragments of earlier temples. The interior 
contains buildings dating from the time of Akbar and Shah 
Jahan. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an annual income of about Rs. 900. Besides the usual 
offices, it contains a munsifl and a dispensary. There is a 
small manufacture of glass phials for use by pilgrims to con¬ 
tain Ganges water ; and oilseeds, grain, and poppy seeds are 
exported to Cawnpore. A large fair takes place in the autumn, 
which is attended by 150,000 persons; and a primary school 
has 55 pupils. 

Jais. —Town in the Salon iahsil of Rae Bareli District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 16' N. and 81® 33' E., on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and on the road from 
Lucknow to Sultanpur. Population (1901), 12,688. It is said 
to have been originally a Bhar fortress called Udayanagar or 
Ujalekanagar, Tradition relates that the place was stormed by 
an officer of Saiyid Salar, and its modem name is derived from 
the Persian Jaish, ‘a camp/ The Jama Masjid is the chief 
building. This was built with the materials of an old Hindu 
temple, and was restored by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. Other 
fine buildings were erected in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Jais is celebrated as being the birthplace of Muham¬ 
mad Jaisi, author of the vernacular poem called the Padmavati, 
who lived early in the sixteenth century. Excellent muslin was 
formerly manufactured here ; but the industry has declined. 
There is, however, some trade in grain, tobacco, and coarse 
cotton cloth. The town contains a dispensary and a flourishing 
school with 137 pupils. 

Rae Bareli Town. —Head-quarters of the ia?isil and 
District of the same name in the United Provinces, situated in 
26® 14' N. and 81® 14' E., on the banks of the Sai, on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and on metalled roads to Lucknow, 
Fatehpur, and Sultanpur. Population (1901), 15,880. The 
town consists of two portions, RSe Bareli proper, and a suburb 
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called Jahanabad. The name Bareli is, according to some 
accounts, derived from the Bhars, who are said to have founded 
it. Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur conquered Rae Bareli early in 
the fifteenth century and handed it over to Shaikhs and Saiyids. 
^iusain Shah changed the name of the place to Husainabad, 
but the alteration was never popular. Ibrahim Shah added 
greatly to the strength of the fort, using the materials of older 
buildings which were ready to hand. A story relates that when 
the fort was building all that was erected during the day fell 
down in the course of the ensuing night. In his perplexity the 
king had resort to a holy man of Jaunpur, Makhdfim Saiyid 
Jafari, who walked over the ground, after which no interruption 
occurred in the work. The saint’s tomb stands beside the gate 
of the fort. Ibrahim also built the Jama Masjid, and a second 
great mosque w'as erected by Jahan Khan, the founder of 
Jahanabad, in the reign of Shah Jahan. Jahan Khan’s palace 
and tomb still adorn the suburb named after him. A hand¬ 
some bridge, which crosses the Sai, was built by public sub¬ 
scription soon after annexation. Besides the usual Government 
courts and buildings, the tow'n contains male and female 
hospitals and a sarai. Rae Bareli has been a municipality 
since 1867. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 26,000 and Rs. 25,000, respectively. 
In 1903 4 the income w’as Rs. 32,000, derived chiefly from 
octroi (Rs. 18,000) and market dues and rents (Rs. 7,000) ; 
and the cx[)enditure was also Rs. 32,000. 'I'he towm is the 
chief commercial centre in the District, and its trade has 
increased considerably since the opening of the railw^ay in 
1893. 'Fwo large markets, called Capperganj and Baillieganj, 
after former Deputy-Commi.s.sioners, absorb much of the trade, 
the latter being a bonded w’arehouse within octroi limits. 
Cotton cloth is woven to some extent, and muslins of good 
quality are also produced. Tw'o secondary schools, six primary 
schools, and a small Sanskrit pdthshdla are attended by more 
than 500 pupils. 

Salon Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, in Rae Bareli District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 
2' N. and 81° 28' E., on a metalled road from Rae Bareli towm. 
Population (1901), 5,170. The town is traditionally said to have 
been founded by Salivahan, ancestor of the Bais, and was for 
long held by the Bhars. Under Oudh rule Salon was the head¬ 
quarters of a chakld^ and on annexation the name was preserved 
till after the Mutiny, when the District officer w^as posted to Rae 
Bareli. Salon contains a dispensary and a branch of the Metho- 
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dist Episcopal Mission, besides the usual offices. It is also the 
residence of the manager of a large Muhammadan religious 
endowment. A grant of land was first given by Aurangzeb, 
and additions were made by subsequent rulers. Two-fifths of 
the income are spent on a school and charitable gifts, and 
the accounts are submitted to the District officer. A middle 
vernacular school is attended by 8o pupils. 

Sitapur District.—District in the Lucknow Division of 
the United Provinces, situated between 27^^ 6 ' and 27® 54' N. 
and 80® 18' and 81® 24' E., with an area of 2,250 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Kheri; on the east 
by the Kauriala or Gogra river, which separates it from 
Bahraich ; on the south by Bara Ikinki and Lucknow; and on 
the west and south-west by the Gumti, across which lies Hardoi. 
The eastern portion is a low damp tract, much of which is 
under w’ater in the rains, but the remaining area is a raised 
upland of more stable character. Numerous streams intersect 
the District, flowing generally from north to south, but with 
a slight inclination to the east. In the lowland or gdnjar 
the watercourses are variable, but the channels in the uplands 
are more stable. The GumtI and Kauriala or Gogra, whic h 
form :he western and eastern boundaries respectively, are botli 
navigable. Most of the upland area is drained by the Kathnil 
and the Sarayan, which are tributaries of the Gumti, and the 
Sarayan also receives the Beta and (iond. 1 'hrough the centre 
of the gdnjar flows the Chauka, a branch of the Sarda, which 
now brings down little water, as the main stream of the SarclA 
is carried by the Dahawar, a branch separating the north-east 
corner of the District from Kheri. The Dahawar and Gogra 
unite at Mallanpur, but the junction of the Chauka and Gogra 
lies south of Sitapur. There are many shallow ponds and 
natural re.servoirs w'hich are full of water during the rain.s, but 
gradually dry up during the hot weather. 

Sitapur exposes nothing but alluvium, and kankaroi nodular 
limestone is the only stony formation found. 

The District is well wooded in all parts, though it contains 
no forests and little jungle, except the sandy stretches near the 
rivers which are clothed with tall grass or tamarisk. Mangoes, 
jack-fruit, and a kind of damson form the principal groves, 
while shlsham (Z>albergia Sissoo) and tun {Cedre/a Toond) are 
the chief timber trees. Species of fig, acacia, and bamboos are 
also common. 

The spread of cultivation has reduced the number and 
variety of the wild animals. No tigers have been shot for the 
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last thirty years, and leopards are very rarely seen. A few 
wolves, an occasional jungle-cat, and jackals and foxes are the 
only carnivorous animals. Wild hog have been almost extermi¬ 
nated by the Pasis, who eat them. A few nilgai and antelope 
are still found. The rivers abound in fish, and the larger 
streams contain crocodiles and the Gangetic porpoise. 

Apart from the gdnjar^ which is feverish, the District enjoys Climate 
a cool and healthy climate. The mean temperature ranges pg^atur^ 
from about 45"" in the winter to 95® in the summer. Even in 
May and June the maximum heat seldom rises to iio^, and 
frost is common in the winter. 

The average annual rainfall is about 38 inches, evenly distri- Rainfall, 
buted in all parts of the District. Great fluctuations occur from 
year to year ; in 1877 the total fall was only 20 inches, while in 
1894 it was nearly 64 inches. 

Little is known of the history of Sitapur. legend> connect History, 
several places with episodes in the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 

There is the usual tradition of a raid by a general of the 
martyred Saiyid Salar. The rise of Rajput power, according 
to the traditions of the great clans which now hold the District, 
was somewhat later than in southern Oudh, and the influx 
continued till the reign of Aurangzeb. The Rajputs generally 
found the soil occupied by Pasis, whom they crushed or drove 
away. Under the early Muhammadan kings of Delhi the 
country was nominally ruled by the governor of Bahraich, but 
little real authority was exercised. In the fifteenth century the 
District was included in the new kingdom of Jaunpur. About 
1527 Humayun occupied Khairabad, then the chief town ; but 
it was not till after the acce.s.sion of Akbar that the Afghans 
were driven out of the neighbourhood. Under Akbar the 
present District formed part of four sarkars \ Khairabad, 
Bahraich, Oudh, and Lucknow, all situated in the Siibah of 
Oudh. Khairfibad was held for some time by the rebels of Oudh 
in 1567, but throughout the Mughal period and the rule of the 
Nawabs and kings of Oudh the District is seldom referred to 
by the native historians. Early in the nineteenth century it 
was governed by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan, the capable minister 
of Nasir-ud-din Haidar, and some years later Sleeman noted 
that it was unusually quiet as far as the great landholders were 
concerned. At annexation in 1856 Sitapur was selected as the 
head-quarters of one District, and Mallanpur as the head* 
quarters of another, which lay between the Chauka and Gogra. 

Sitapur figured prominently in the Mutiny of 1857. In that 
year three regiments of native infantry and a regiment of 
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military police were quartered in Sitapur cantonments. The 
troops rose on the morning of June 3, fired on their officers, 
many of whom were killed, as were also several military and 
civil officers with their wives and children in attempting to 
escape. Ultimately many of the fugitives succeeded in reaching 
Lucknow, while others obtained the protection of loyal zamln- 
ddrs. On April 13, 1858, Sir Hope Grant inflicted a severe 
defeat on the rebels near Biswan. Order was completely 
restored before the end of that year; the courts and offices 
were reopened, and since then nothing has occurred to disturb 
the peace. 

The District contains a number of ancient mounds which 
still await examination. A copperplate grant of Gol)ind Chand 
of Kanauj was discovered in 1885, but few objects of interest 
have been obtained here. There are some Muhammadan 
buildings at Biswan and Khairauad, and Nimkhar is a 
famous place of pilgrimage. 

Sitapur contains 9 towms and 2,302 villages. Population is 
rising steadily. At the four enumerations the numbers were: 
932-959 (1872), 958,251 {1881), 1,075,413 (1891), 1,175,473 
(1901). There are four tahsUs — Sitapur, Hiswan, SidhaulI, 
and Misrikh —each named from its head-quarters. The prin¬ 
cipal towns are the municipalities of Sitapur, the District 
head-quarters, and Khair.\iiad. 'The following table gives the 
chief .statistics of population in 1901 :— 
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miles. 
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.Sitapur 

570 

3 

608 


546 

+ 6.9 

10,302 

Biswan 

565 

1 

.=iOI 

*97,277 

526 

+ 9*3 

6,124 

Sidhaull . 

502 

2 

.M 4 

299,492 

597 

+ 11.3 

5.727 

Misrikh . 

613 

3 

649 

267,440 

4.^16 

I- ro-o 

7,23s 

District total 

2,250 

9 

2,302 

*,^ 7 . 5,473 

522 

.-»■ 9-3 

1 

> 9 , 39 ' 


About 85 per cent, of the total are Hindus and nearly 15 
per cent. Miisalmans. d’he District is thickly populated, and 
the increa.se between 1891 and 1901 was remarkably large. 
Eastern Hindi is spoken by almost the entire population, 
AwadhI being the ordinary dialect. 

The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Chamars 
(tanners and cultivators), 159,000; Pasis (toddy-drawers and 
cultivators), 130,000; Brahmans, 114,000; Ahlrs (graziers and 
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cultivators), 106,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 89,000; Lodhas 
(cultivators), 45,000 ; Muraos (market-gardeners), 39,000 ; and 
Rajputs, 41,000. Among Musalmans are Julahas (weavers), 

39,000; Shaikhs, 21,000; Pathans, 16,000; and Behnas 
'(cotton-carders), 14,000. Agriculture supports 75 per cent, of 
the total population, and general labour 5 per cent. Rajputs 
and Musalmans hold mast of the land, their estates being often 
of considerable size. Brahmans, Kurmis, Ahirs, Chamars, and 
Pasis are the chief cultivators. 

There were 548 native Christians in 1901, of whom 525 ChrisUan 
were Methodists. The American Methodist Mission was "fissions, 
opened in 1864. 

Sitapur, though naturally very fertile, is still backward com- General 
])arcd with southern Oudh. Holdings are large, rents are to 
a considerable extent paid in kind, and high-caste cultivators, conditions, 
who do not labour with their own hands, are numerous. Along 
the Gumti is found a tract of light soil which is inferior, but 
east of this the centre of the District is composed of a good 
loam, stiffening into clay in the hollows. The sandy soil pro¬ 
duces bajra and barley, while in the richer loam sugar-cane, 
wheat, and maize are grown. In the lowlands west of the 
Chaiika rice is largely grown, as the floods are usually not too 
severe to injure the crop. Between the Chauka and the Gogra, 
however, the autumn crop is very precarious, and during tlie 
rains the gCuijar is swept by violent torrents. In this tract even 
the si)ring cultivation is poor. 

The land tenures are those commonly found in Oudh. Chid 
About 48 per cent, of the whole area is held by talukdCirs, and 
sub-settlement holders have only a small share in this. Single statistics 
zamhidi'irs hold 11 per cent., and joint zatmndars and pattldars 
the re.st. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given 
below, in square miles :— 


Tahsil. 

i 

! Total. 

1 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Silapur 

i 570 

415 

S8 

62 

Jhsvvan 

1 565 

416 

.^6 

45 

Sidhtiull 

j .*>02 

362 

yS 


Mi.srikh 

i 

4 .V 

94 

94 

Total 

1 2,250 

1,625 

316 

252 


Wheat is the most important crop, covering 416 square miles, 
or a fourth of the net cultivated area. Pulses (294), rice (250), 
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gram (240), kodon and small millets (210), barley (208), and 
maize are also largely grown. Of non-food crops the chief are 
poppy (27), sugar-cane (43), and oilseeds (41). 

There has been a very considerable increase in the area 
under cultivation during the last forty years, amounting to 
about 35 per cent., and waste land is still being broken up as 
new tenants are obtained. In addition to this the area bearing 
a double crop has trebled. Improvements in the methods of 
agriculture and the introduction of better staples are noticeable, 
but are not proceeding very rapidly. In the autumn, rice is 
taking the place of the inferior small millets; but the variety 
grown is that which ripens early, not the more valuable late 
rice. Wheat is being cultivated more largely than barley ; and 
the area under tobacco, poppy, and garden crops is rising. 
There is a steady demand for advances under the Land Im¬ 
provement and Agriculturists’ I.oans Acts; a total of 3 -1 lakhs was 
lent during the ten years ending 1900, out of which, however, 
1-2 lakhs was advanced in the famine year, 1896-7. The loans 
in the next four years averaged Rs. 5,300. An agricultural 
bank of some importance has been founded by the Khattri 
iaiukddr of Muizzuddinpur. 

Although no particular breeds are distinguished, the cattle 
of the District are superior to those of southern Oudh. 
Animals of good quality are regularly imported and prevent 
deterioration, though the absence of care in mating is as 
marked here as elsewhere. The gdnjar provides excellent 
pasture. Ponies are largely used as pack-animals, though they 
are of an inferior type. I’he District board maintained a 
stallion from 1894 to 1896, but the experiment was not a suc¬ 
cess. Sheep are comparatively scarce, while goats are kej)t in 
large numbers for milk, for penning on land, and for their hair. 

In 1903-4, 316 .s(|uare miles were irrigated, y/t/Vj and tanks 
.supplying 192 square miles, wells 113, and other sources ii. 
Facilities are lacking in the sandy tract adjoining the Gumti, 
while irrigation is seldom required in the eastern low'lands. Even 
in the central loam tract permanent sources of water-supply are 
rare; and the District is thus badly protected in seasons of 
drought, as the jhils^ which are the most important source of 
supply, fail when they are most needed. There has, however, 
been some increase in the number of wells, especially since the 
famine of 1896. Temporary wells can be made in most parts 
when necessary, except in the sandy tract. 'Phe wells are 
worked to a large extent by hand labour, a number of men 
combining to draw water in a large leathern bucket. In the 
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east, where the spring-level is higher, the lever is used. Irriga¬ 
tion from tanks is carried on by means of the swing-basket. 

Small streams are used in a few places to supply water, their 
channels being dammed as required. 

Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in block and Minerals, 
in nodular form. It is used for making lime and for metal¬ 
ling roads, and was formerly employed as a building 
stone. 

Few manufactures are carried on, and these are chiefly con- Arts and 
fined to the preparation of articles in common use for the local 
market. Cotton cloth is w’oven in several places, and cotton 
prints are also made. The District contains some fine speci¬ 
mens of wood-carving, and a little art pottery is made at 
biswan. 

Sitapur exports grain, oilseeds, raw’ sugar, and opium, and Commerce, 
imports piece-goods, yarn, metals, and salt. The export trade 
has expanded largely since the opening of the railway, and also 
received an impetus from the famine of 1896, wdien a surplus 
was available. The town of Sitilpur is the chief trading centre, 
and substantial bazars are springing up at other places along 
the railway, 'J'owns at a distance from the line, especially 
those which are not situated on metalled roads, are declining 
in importance. Important fairs are held at Nimkhar and 
Khairabad. 

The LucknowTiareilly metre-gauge State Railw’ay (w’orked Railway^ 
by the Rohilkhand and Rumaun Railway) jjasses through the 
centre of the District from south to north. A branch of the 
Jiengal and North-Western Railway from Burhw’at- in Bara 
Banki to Sitapur town has been projected. Communications are 
fairly good, especially in the upland area. In the gCmJar the 
floods during the rains make boats the only means of communi¬ 
cation. There are 576 miles of road, ofw'hich 134 are metalled. 

'I'he latter are in charge of the Public Works department, but 
the cost of all but 56 miles is met from Local funds. Sitapur 
town is the centre of the principal routes, which radiate to 
l.ucknow’, Shahi.ihanpur, and other places. Avenues of trees 
are maintained on 229 miles. 

Di.sastrous floods sometimes cause distress in the east of the Famine. 
District, but the defective means of irrigation render the greater 
part of it more subject to drought. The great famine of 1783-4 
was long remembered \ and in 1837, i860, and 1869 scarcity 
was experienced. In 1877 the rains failed, and relief works 
were opened, while large numbers were fed in poorhouses. 

'Phe excessive rainfall of 1894 caused much damage to the 
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crops, and test relief works were opened early in 1895. In 
that year the rains ceased early, and in 1896 they failed to 
a still greater extent, and severe famine followed, which lasted 
till August, 1897. Numerous relief works were opened, 
advances were made for the construction of wells, revenue 
was suspended to the extent of 3 lakhs, and Rs. 67,000 was 
ultimately remitted. Much of the distress was, however, due 
to the inrush of paupers from areas worse affected, and the 
District recovered rapidly. 

The Deputy-Commissioner usually has a .staff of four Assis¬ 
tants, one of whom is a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
while the other three are Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. 
A tahsildar is stationed at the head-quarters of each iahsil^ and 
there are two officers of the Opium department. 

Civil work is in the hands of two Munsifs, a Subordinate 
Judge, and an Assistant Judge. The District of Kheri is 
included in the jurisdiction of the Civil and Sessions judge of 
SitSpur. Crimes of violence are common, and dacoities are 
frequent, though they are usually not of a professional type. 
Burglary and theft are, however, the commonest offences, and 
Pasis are responsible for a large share of the crime. 

After the restoration of order in 1858 the District 
formed in its present shape. No details have been preserved 
of the first summary .settlement in 1856, which set aside the 
rights of the talukddrs to a large extent. At the .summary 
settlement which followed the Mutiny the ialukddrs were 
restored, and the demand fixed on the basis of the accounts 
under native rule was 9-4 lakhs. "I'lie first survey and regular 
settlement w'ere carried out between 1862 and 1872 by various 
officers who employed different methods. The w'ork was 
rendered difficult by the fact that in an unusually large area 
the rents were paid in kind and not in cash. Attempts were 
made to frame standard rates, but these failed at first by not 
making sufficient allowance for local variations, and consider¬ 
able modifications were necessary. Where cash-rents were 
found, they were used to estimate the value of grain-rented 
land, and estimates of produce were also made. The result 
was an assessment of 13 lakhs. As in the rest of Oudh, the 
Settlement officer sat as a civil court to determine claims 
to rights in land, but the work was on the whole lighter than 
in the southern Districts. The next revision was carried out 
between 1893 and 1897. There was no resurvey or formal 
revision of records, and the cost was extremely small. Rents 
in kind were still prevalent, only about 40 per cent, of the area 
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assessed being held on cash-rents. The latter were also found 
in many cases to be insecure, having been frequently fixed at 
excessively high rates, while in other cases they were special 
rates for particular crops. The valuation of the grain-rented 
-land was thus extremely difficult; but in some localities 
the record of the produce of this land was found to be fairly 
accurate, while the accounts of estates managed by the Court 
of Wards and those of some private landholders were also 
available. 'I'he result was an assessment of 15-4 lakhs, 
excluding villages liable to diluvion. This demand repre¬ 
sented 46 ])er cent, of the assumed rental ‘assets,' and an 
incidence of Rs. 1*3 jxir acre, varying from R. o-8 to Rs. i-8 in 
different par^anas. ("ollections on account of land revenue 
and revenue from all sources have been, in thousands of 
rupees :— 



! 1880-1. 

iRqo-i. ! iQOo-i. I( 7 C >3 4 - 

Land revenue . 

• ' 13,3.5 

1 i' 

13,00 i 14,98 1 i0,o6 

1 'Potal revenue . 

■ » 5,92 

17,25 1 2J,44 i 23,69 

1 


There are two municipalities, Sitapur and Khairab.\d, and Local self- 
six towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. 
affairs elsewhere arc managed by the District board, which 
had an income of 1-3 lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly derived from 
rates, 'fhe expenditure in the same year was 1*4 lakhs, in¬ 
cluding Rs. 60,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The 1 )i.strict .Superintendent of police has a force of 3 in- Police and 
spectors, 101 subordinate officers, and 35cS men distributed 
in II police stations, besides 116 municijial and town police, 
and 2,467 rural and road police. I'he District jail contained 
a daily average of 378 pri.soners in 1903. 

Sita|)ur takes a low place in regard to the literacy of its Education, 
inhabitants, of whom only 2-5 per cent. (4-6 males and 0-2 
females) could read and write in 1901. I'he number of public 
schools increased from 145 with 5,481 pupils in 1880-1 to 169 
with 6,463 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 215 such 
schools with 9,009 pupils, of whom 401 were girls, besides 
19 private .schools with 232 pupils. About 1,300 pupils 
had advanced beyond the primary stage. Five schools are 
managed by Government and 188 by the District and muni¬ 
cipal boards. 'Fhe total expenditure on education was Rs. 

53,000, of which Rs. 41,000 was provided from Local funds, 
and Rs, 8,000 by fees. 
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Hospitals There are ii hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo- 
anddi^ dation for i8s in-patients. In 1003 the number of cases 
treated was 103,000, including 2,571 in-patients, and 3,950 
operations were performed. The expenditure in the same year 
amounted to Rs. 16,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

Vaccina- About 78,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing the very high proportion of 66 per 
1,000 of population. Vaccination is compulsory only in the 
municipalities. 

(S. H. Butler, Settlement Report^ 1899; H. R. Nevill, Z>/j- 
trict Gazetteer^ 1905 ) 

Sitapur Tahsil.—Head - quarters tahs'il of Sitapur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Pirnagar, 
Khairabad, Ramkot, Sitapur, Laharpur, and Hargam, and 
lying between 27° 19' and 27° 51' N. and 80° 32' and 
81° i' E., with an area of 570 stjuare miles. Population 
increased from 291,190 in 1891 to 311,264 in 1901. There 
are 608 villages and three towns— Sitapur, the District and 
head-quarters (population, 22,557), Khairauad (13,774), 
and Laharpur (10,997). demand for land revenue in 

1903-4 was Rs. 3,91,000, and for cesses Rs. 64,000. The 
density of population, 546 persons per square mile, is above the 
District average. The tahiil lies chiefly in the central upland 
portion of the District, but a strip on the north-east extends 
into the damper low-lying tract. The Sarayan is the principal 
river, crossing the western part, while its tributary, the (lond, 
rises in the centre. The lowlands are drained by the Kcwani 
and a small tributary called the (]hagra. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 415 square miles, of whic h 88 were 
irrigated. Tanks and jhlls supply four-sevenths of the irri¬ 
gated area, and wells most of the remainder. 

Bisw 3 .n Tahsil.—North-eastern tahs'il oi Sitapur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Biswan, I'ambaur, 
and Kondri (North), and lying between zf* 22' and 2*1' 44' N. 
and 80° 50' and 81° 20' E., with an area of 565 square miles. 
Population increased from 271,894 in 1891 to 297,277 in 1901. 
There are 501 village.s, and one town, Blswan, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters (population, 8,484). 'Fhe demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 3,66,000, and for cesses Rs. 58,000. The 
density of population, 526 persons per square mile, is about 
the District average. I’lie tahsil is bounded on the east by the 
Gogra, which constantly overflow's and shifts its channel, and 
on the north by the Dah^war, a branch of the Sarda. Another 
branch of the Sarda, called the Chauka, flow's sluggishly across 
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the centre. The eastern part is thus situated in a damp 
alluvial tract, liable to severe floods; but the south-west 
stretches up to the elevated area in the centre of the 
District. In 1903--4 the area under cultivation was 416 
square miles, of which only 36 were irrigated. Swamps and 
tanks supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Sldhaull. — South-eastern tahsll of Sitapur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bari, Sadrpur, Kondri 
(South), Mahmudabad, and Manwan, and lying between 27° 6' 
and 27*^ 31' N. and 80® 46' and 81° 24' E., with an area of 502 
square miles. Population increased from 269,122 in 1891 to 
299,492 in 1901, the rate of increase being the highest in the 
District. There are 544 villages and two towns, including 
Mahmudabad (population, 8,664). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,60,000, and for cesses Rs. 74,000. 
'The tahsll supports 597 persons per square mile, being the 
most densely populated in the District. It extends from the 
Gumti on the south-west to the Gogra on the east, and thus lies 
f)artly in the uplands and partly in the low alluvial tract 
bordering the latter river, which is also intersected by the 
("hauka. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 362 
square miles, of which 98 were irrigated. Wells supply onc- 
fifth of the irrigated area, and tanks and jluls most of the 
remainder. 

Misrikh. —^Vcstern tahsll of Sitapur District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Aurangabad, Chandra, 
Korauna, Gundlamau, Machhrehta, Misrikh, and Maholi, and 
lying between 27° 12' and 27° 49' N. and 80*^ 18' and So'^ 50' 
E., along the (iumti, with an area of 613 square miles. I’he 
Kathna traverses the north-west of the tahsll^ and the Sarayan 
forms part of the eastern boundary. Population increased 
from 243,207 in 1891 to 267,440 in 1901. There are 649 
villages and three towns, including Misrikh, the tahsll head¬ 
quarters (population, 2,966). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 3,88,000, and for cesses Rs. 66,000. The 
density of population is only 436 persons per square mile, 
a figure much below the District average. Along the Gumti is 
found a considerable area of light sandy soil, which is liable 
to fall out of cultivation in years of either excessive or 
deficient rainfall. The rest of the tahsll is composed chiefly 
of good loam. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
432 square miles, of which 94 were irrigated. Wells supply 
rather more than half the irrigated area, and tanks most of 
the remainder. i 
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Mahmud&bad Estate. —A large ialukddri estate in the 
Districts of Sltapur, Bara Bank!, Kheri, and Lucknow, United 
Provinces, with a total area of 397 square miles. The 
land revenue payable to Government amounts to 3-5 lakhs, 
and cesses to Rs. 55,000, while the rent-roll is 8-5 lakhs. 
The talukddr traces his descent from a Shaikh, named Nasr- 
villah, who was Kazi of Baghdad, but came to India in the 
twelfth century. His descendants for three generations held 
the office of Kazi of Delhi; and about 1345 Kazi Nusrat-ullah, 
also known as Shaikh Nathan, was sent by Muhammad bin 
'I'ughlak to reduce the Bhars in Bara Banki. He was 
successful and received a large estate. Another member 
of the family, named Daud Khan, was a celebrated soldier 
who did good service against Himu, the general of the Suris. 
His son, Mahmud Khan, was also a distinguished leader, and 
founded the town of Mahmudabad. The family maintained 
its position throughout the Mughal period, and their estates 
were largely extended under the Oudh rulers. Nawab Ah 
Khan received the title of Raja from the king in 1850. A few 
years later he took a prominent part in the Mutiny, but 
submitted early in 1858. His successor, Muhammad Amir 
Hasan Khan, rendered important public services and was 
rewarded by the recognition of the title of Raja and the grant 
of a K.C.I.E. He was succeeded in May, 1903, by his son, 
Raja All Muhammad Khan, a member of the Provincial 
].egislative Council. ^J’he chief town in the estate is 
Mahmudabad. 

Biswan Town. —Head quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name, in Sltapur District, United Provinces, situated in 
27^ 29' N. and 81“ i' E., at the termination of metalled roads 
from Sltapur and Sidhauli railway station, i^opulation (1901), 
8,484. I'he town is said to have been founded about 1350 
by a fakir named Biswa Nath. .Some tombs of the early 
Muhammadan period are ascribed to followers of Saiyid SMar. 
Biswan also contains a fine mosque built in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, and a stately palace, sarai, mosque, and dargdh built by 
Shaikh Bari towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
Besides the usual offices there is a dispensary. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 2,000. A large market is held twuce a week, 
and Biswan is celebrated for its tobacco, tazias or tdbuts^ 
cotton prints, and printed pottery. Trade is declining, but 
may revive when the railway is constructed from Sltapur to 
Burhwal. There are two schools. 
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Ehair2lb3.d. —Town in the tahsil and District of Sitapur, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 32' N. and 80° 46' E., on the 
Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway. Population (1901), 13,774- 
Tt was formerly a place of importance, and is said to have been 
founded by one Khaira, a Pasi, in the eleventh century. It is, 
however, more probable that the name was given by Muham¬ 
madans to an older town on the same site, and it has been 
identified with Masachhatra, an ancient holy place. A governor 
w'as stationed here by the early kings of Delhi, and under 
Akbar it was the capital of a sarkar. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century Khairabad was the head-quarters of an 
Oudh nizamat^ and after annexation a Division took its name 
from the town, though the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
were at SiLipur. A number of temples and mosques are 
situated here, some of them dating from the reign of Akbar, 
but none is of much interest. Khairabad contains a branch of 
the American Methodist Mission. It has been a municipality 
since 1869. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Ks. 7,500. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 9,100, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 5,300); and the expenditure 
was Rs. 12,300. I'rade has suffered owning to the rise in 
importance of Sitapur ; but there is a daily market, and 
a small industry in cotton-printing survives. A large fair is 
held in January. There are five schools, including two for 
girls, with about 300 pupils, and two disjiensaries. 

L 3 .harpur.—'rown in the tahsil and District of Sitapur, 
United Provinces, situated in 27^ 42' N. and 80' 55' E., 
17 miles north-east of Sitapur town. l*opulation (1901), 
10,997. It is said to have been founded by Firo/. Shah 
'Fughlak in 1374, when on his way to the shrine of Saiyid 
Salar at Bahraich. Some years afterw^ards, one La hurl, a Pasi, 
took possession of it, and changed its name to Laharpur. 
The Pasis gave way in the fifteenth century to the Musalmans, 
who were ousted about 1707 by the Gaur Rajputs. Laharpur 
is famous as the birthplace of Raja 'Podar Mai, Akbar’s great 
finance minister and general. It is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 1,800. 
It contains a dispensary and two schools. 

MahmudSLbad Town. —Town in the Sidhauli tahsil of 
Sitapur District, United Provinces, situated in 27^ 18' N. and 
81^" 8' Iv, on a metalled road from Sidhauli station on the 
Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway. Population (1901), 8,664. 
It was founded by an ancestor of the Raja who owns the 
Mahmudabad Estate, and contains a fine mansion, which ia 
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the family residence, and also a dispensary. A large market 
is held twice a week, and brass vessels are manufactured. 
There is a school with 58 pupils. 

Sit^pur Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, and cantonment, United Provinces, situated in 27° 34' N. 
and 80° 40' E., on the Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway, and on 
metalled roads from Lucknow and Shahjahanpur. Population 
(1901), 22,557, of whom 3,603 reside in cantonments. At 
annexation in 1856 the town was a small place, and its growth 
has been rapid. The town and station are prettily situated 
and well laid out. Besides the usual offices, it contains male 
and female hospitals, and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission. Sitapur has been a municipality since 1868. During 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. 32,500 and Rs. 30,500, respectively. In 1903 4 
the income was Rs. 38,000, chiefly derived from octroi 
(Rs. 16,500) and rents and market dues (Rs. 13,000); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 53,000. This is the chief commercial 
centre in the District, wdth a large export trade in grain, the 
principal market being called Thompsonganj, after a former 
Deputy-Commissioner. There are five schools, attended by 
about 500 pupils. The cantonment is garrisoned by a portion 
of a British regiment. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure of cantonment funds averagetl 
Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, and th«* 
expenditure Rs. 17,000. 

Hardoi District.—Western District of the Lucknow Di\ i- 
sion, United Provinces, lying between 26° 53'and 27° 47' N. 
and 79° 41' and 80*^ 49' E., with an area of 2,331 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Shahjahanpur and 
Kheri \ on the east by the Gumti river, which separates it from 
Sitapur; on the south by Lucknow and Unao; and on the 
west by Cawnpore and Farrukhabad, the Ganges forming pari 
of the boundary. Hardoi is a level plain, with unimportant 
elevations and depressions. Along the Ganges in the south 
west is found a strip of damp alluvial ground, while the rest of 
the District lies in the uplands, which contain sandy hillocks 
and ridges both on the east and west, and sink a little towards 
the centre. The chief tributary of the Ganges is the 
Ramganga, a large river with a very variable channel, which 
traverses the west of the District and is joined near its 
confluence with the Ganges by the Garr^ Through the 
central depression flows the Sai, while the Gumll forms the 
eastern boundary, its banks being marked by rolling hills and 
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undulating plains of sandy composition, and by small ravines. 

In the central depression are found many jhUs or swamps, the 
largest of which is the Dakar Lake near Sandi, and the same 
tract contains broad stretches of barren tisar land. 

The District exposes nothing but alluvium, in which kankar Geology, 
or calcareous limestone is found. The tisar or barren land is 
<)ften covered with saline efflorescences. 

Hardoi still contains a large area of jungle and uncultivated Botany, 
land ; but the former is chiefly composed of dhdk (Butea 
frondosa), and the only vegetation on the sand-hills is a tall 
grass, whose large waving white plumes form a graceful 
feature in the landscape. Fig-trees, especially the banyan, and 
bamboos are numerous ; but groves of mangoes are not so 
common as in the neighbouring Districts, though their area is 
increasing. 

Wolves are found near the Gumti, and nilgai haunt a few Fauna, 
jungles. The antelope is still common in most parts. Jackals 
and hares are very abundant. The District is rich in m\d- 
fowl, and fish are caught in all the larger rivers and tanks. 

The District is generally healthy, and its climate is cooler Climate 
and drier than the greater part of the rest of Oudh. The 
average mean monthly temperature ranges from about 50 in 
January to 95'' in June, while the maximum seldom rises above 
105'' in the shade. 

Rain is equally distributed in all parts, the average annual Rainfall, 
fall being about 32 inches. Large variations from year to year 
are, however, common. Thus, in 1867 the rainfall amounted 
to 67 inches, and in 1896 to only 17 inches. 

The early traditions of this District are connected both with History, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. During the Buddhist 
and early Hindu period its history is a blank. According to 
popular legend, the Rajputs and early Muhammadan settlers 
found the District inhabited by Thatheras. It is, however, 
probable that these were not the brass and copper workers who 
are now called by this name, but that the word has been 
altered by a false etymology. A general in the army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni is said to have raided the District in 1019, 
after the fall of Kanauj, and many traditions are current 
about the passage of Saiyid Salar a few years later. Muham¬ 
madan rule did not, however, commence till the reign of 
Altamsh, when the whole District was acquired. In the 
fifteenth century Hardoi passed under the new kingdom of 
Jaunpur; and owing to its situation near the fords leading to 
the great city of Kanauj it formed the scene of many san- 
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guinary battles during the next 150 years. It was here that 
the Shark! kings of Jaunpur mustered their forces and bade 
defiance to the Lod! sovereigns of Delhi. After their defeat 
at Panipat in 1526 the Afghan nobles still held Kanauj and 
the country north-east of the Ganges. Babar and his son and 
successor, Humayun, drove out the Afghans for a time; but 
when Humayun had suffered defeat at Chausa in 153-9, his 
own brother turned against him and seized Bilgrarn. In the 
following year Sher Shah marched through the District and 
encamped opposite Kanauj, which was occupied by Humayun. 
The emperor crossed the river, but his defeat entailed the 
downfall of Mughal rule for the time. The Afghans were 
finally subdued early in the reign of Akbar, who included the 
District in ihcsarkdrs of Khairahad and Lucknow, and little 
is known of it till the break-up of the Mughal empire. Hardoi 
formed part of the territory of the Nawabs of Oudh, and from its 
position was the border-land between Shuja-ud-daula and the 
Rohillas. From 1773 a brigade of British troops was stationed 
close to Bilgrarn for a few years, till its transfer to Caw^npore. 
In later times Hardo! w’as one of the most lawless tracts in tlie 
whole of Oudh, and Sleeman described the iaiukddrs in 1849 
as openly defiant of the king’s officers. At annexation in 1856 
a District was formed with head-quarters at Mai.laxwan. 

A year later the Mutiny broke out and the country was 
plunged into anarchy. A column of 400 se[)oys, w'ho had 
been dispatched from Lucknow', l)roke into rebellion early in 
June, when the Ganges was reached. The troojis at Mallan- 
wan also mutinied and seized the treasury, but the District 
officials escaped to Lucknow. All the ta/ukddrs, w'ith the 
exception of the Raja of Katiyari, and the jieojile generally 
joined in the rebellion and sent levies to Lucknow. In April, 
1858, after the fall of the capital, General Walpole marched 
through, fighting two engagements ; but it w'as not till near the 
close of the year that the rebels were finally reduced. The 
head-quarters of the District were then moved to Hardoi. 

Archaeo- Many ancient mounds, which are locally ascribed to the 

logy. Thatheras, may contain relics of Buddhist and early Hindu 
periods, but they still await exploration. The chief Muham¬ 
madan remains are at Bilgram, Mallanwan, Bihani,. 
and Sand!. 

The The District contains 10 towns and 1,888 villages. Popula- 

people. increased betw^een 1869 and 1891, but decreased slightly in 

the next decade. At the four enumerations the numbers were: 
93L377 {1869), 987,630 (1881), 1,113,211 (1891), 1,092,834 
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(1901). There are four tahsUs — Hardoi, Shahabad, Bil- 
GRAM, and Sand!LA —each named from its head-quarters. 
The principal towns are the municipalities of Shahabad, 
Sandila, and HardoI, the District head-quarters, and the 
‘ notified areas ’ of Sandi and PihanI. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 
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About 89 per cent, of the population are Hindus and nearly 
II per cent. Musalmans. The density of poi)ulation is low 
for Oudh. Between 1891 and 1901 large areas in Hardoi 
suffered from floods and later from drought. Western Hindi is 
spoken by the entire population, the Kanaujia dialect being the 
commonest. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Chamars (tanners Castes and 
and cultivators), 171,000; Brahmans, 115,000; Basis (toddy- 
drawers and cultivators^, 89,000 : Ahirs (graziers and cultiva¬ 
tors), So,000 ; 'riiakurs or Rajputs, 78,000 ; Kachhis (market- 
gardeners), 45,000 ; and Ciadarias (she|)herds), 41,000. The 
Arakhs, who are akin to the Basis and number 24,000, are not 
found elsewhere in such large numbers. Among Muham¬ 
madans are Bathans, 19,000; Shaikhs, 15,000 ; and Julahas 
(weavers), 13,000. Agriculture supports 74 per cent, of the 
total population, and general labour nearly 6 per cent. Rajputs 
hold nearly two-thirds of the land. 

In 1901 there were 485 native Christians, of whom 437 were Christian 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission commenced 
work in 1869 and has six churches, thirty-three day-schools, 
a training school, and an orphanage. 

Hardoi is liable to considerable fluctuations in prosperity, General 
owing to poverty of soil in some parts, liability to floods 
in others, and a deficiency of irrigation. A tract of high conditions, 
sandy bhur lies along the eastern border near the Gumti, in 
which cultivation is much scattered and the best crops can 
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be grown only near village sites. The central tract is more 
fertile, but even this is interrupted by barren stretches of itsar 
and by swamps, while bhur reappears along the Sai. West 
of the central area of loam and clay rises a considerable ridge 
of sandy soil, which broadens out into a wide tract near the 
north. Throughout the District the bhur is precarious, as it 
suffers both from drought and from floods, and to produce 
good crops requires a particular distribution of the rainfall. 
The inferior character of much of the soil is clearly shown 
by the large area producing barley, bajra^ and gram. In the 
Ganges valley, and to a smaller extent in the valleys of the 
other rivers, an area of rich alluvial soil is found, which is, 
however, liable to floods. 

The tenures of Hardoi are those common to Oudh. Taluk- 
diirs own about 24 per cent, of the total area, about 5 per cent, 
being sub-settled. More than half is held in pattidari tenure. 
The main agricultural statistics for 1903 4 are shown below, 
in square miles :— 
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Wheat is the crop most largely grown, covering 470 square 
miles or 31 per cent, of the total area. The remaining 
food-crops of importance are: barley (273), bdjra (230), 
gram (195), arhar (153), and pulses (114); while joivdr^ rice, 
and maize are grown to a smaller extent. Poppy is the chief 
non-food crop (32 .square miles). Sugar-cane and cotton art* 
not much cultivated. 

The area under the plough is increasing, but is liable to 
great fluctuations owing to vicissitudes of season. It amounted 
to 1,320 square miles in 1864, and rose to an average of 1,448 
square miles during the four good years 1886-90, but fell to 
1,415 in 1894. By 1903-4 it had risen to 1,537 square mile.s. 
An enormous increase has taken place in the area bearing two 
crops in a year, which also varies considerably. The increase 
is attended by a distinct improvement jn the staples, especially 
since the famine of 1896-7. Thus the area under wheat. 
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maize, sugar-cane, poppy, and garden produce is gaining at the 
expense of inferior crops. A special officer of the Irrigation 
department has recently been posted to HardoT, to inquire 
into the possibility of improving the drainage of the District. 

Large advances have been made under the Land Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Act, amounting during the ten 
years ending 1901 to a total of 5-5 lakhs, of which 2-3 lakhs was 
lent in the famine year, 1896-7. In the next four years the 
loans averaged only Rs. 2,400. A few small co-operative credit 
societies have been opened and two or three are flourishing. 

The cattle are rather better than those of southern Oudh, Cattle, 
but the area available for grazing is decreasing. The Bdngar 
breed has some reputation for hardiness and activity. Ponies 
are unusually plentiful, but are of a poor stamp and are chiefly 
used as pack-animals. A stallion has been kept in the District 
since 1893, and another was tried for some years, but horse- 
breeding has not become popular. Sheep and goats are very 
largely reared, the former for wool and the latter for their flesh, 
milk, and manure. 

Only 420 square miles were irrigated in 1903-4. Wells Irrigation, 
supplied 203 square miles, tanks or jhlls 191, and other sources 
26. The sandy bhur is not suitable for the construction of 
wells, but they can be made elsewhere, and large numbers of 
temporary wells are dug annually. During the recent famine 
about 20,000 such wells were made in a few weeks with the 
help of loans advanced by Government. Water is usually 
raised from w'ells in a leathern bucket by bullocks, but the 
buckets are also worked by relays of men. Where the water is 
near the surface the dlicnkll or lever is used, and irrigation 
from tanks or jh'ils is effected by the swing-basket. The small 
streams are used for irrigation to a larger extent than elsewhere 
in Oudh, but the Sai is the only considerable river from which 
a supply is obtained. A scheme has frequently been discussed 
to construct a canal from the Sarda, but the project has been 
abandoned. Part of the cutting made by the kings of Oudh 
early in the nineteenth century to connect the Ganges and 
Gumti is still visible in the south-west of the District, but has 
never been used for irrigation. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is found in most parts of the Minerals. 
District, and is used for njetalling roads and for making lime. 

Saltpetre is extracted from saline efflorescences at several 
places, the largest factories being at Hardoi town. 

I’he manufactures are not important. Cotton cloth is woven 
in a few towns and villages, but there is little demand for the urw!**^* 
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finer products of the loom, which once had some reputation. 
The curtains and tablecloths made at Sandila are, however, of 
artistic merit. Blankets, sacking, rope, string, and nets are 
also turned out. Vessels of brass and bel!-metal are made at 
Malian wan, and silver rings at Gopamau. Carpentry is of 
some importance at Hardoi town, and a little wood-carving is 
produced in several places. 

Commerce. Hardoi exports grain, raw sugar, tobacco, hides, cattle, and 
salpetre, and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, cotton, and 
refined sugar. Grain is exported to Calcutta and Bombay, and 
sugar to Central India. A good deal of sugar and even sugar¬ 
cane is sent from the north of the District to the Rf)sa factory 
near Sliahjahanpur. Hardoi town is the chief mart, wliile 
Sandila, Madhoganj, and Sandi are increasing in importance. 
Several of the old trade centres have suffered from the changes 
made in trade routes by the alignment of the railway. 

Railways The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rciilway traverses 

and roads, District from south-east to n(jrth-west. A branch from 
Balamau leads to Rudamau and Madhoganj, and the construc¬ 
tion of other branches is contemplated, d'he improvement of 
roads was long delayed in Hardoi; but the I )istrict now^ coti- 
tains 634 miles of road, of which 92 are metalled. 'I'he latter 
are maintained by the Public Works department, but the cost 
of all but 4 miles is charged to Local funds. Avenues of trees 
are maintained on 179 miles. The chief metalled roads are 
feeders to the railw'ay. Shahabiid, Sandi, and Mallanwan lie 
on the old road from Delhi to Benares north of the (hinges. 

Famine. From the physical characteristics of its soil, the 1 )istrict 
is liable to suffer considerably from irregularities in the rain¬ 
fall. Between 1868 and 1874 alternate floods and droughts 
had so affected the agricultural prosperity that the settlement 
was revised. The failure of the rains in 1877 cau.sed general 
distress, especially among the labouring classes, and small 
relief works w'ere opened in January, 1878. In 1893 and 1894 
much damage was done by excessive rain, which threw large 
areas out of cultivation. The following year was marked by an 
uneven and scanty distribution of the monsoon, and there w^as 
acute distress as early as November, 1895. Te.st works were 
opened early in 1896, and famine conditions were established 
by June. The rains failed, and the District experienced the 
worst famine recorded. By May, 1897, more than 113,000 
persons were employed on relief works. The revenue demand 
was suspended to the extent of 8-7 lakhs, and 5*8 lakhs was 
subsequently remitted. Since the famine the District has 
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recovered rapidly, and in 1901 it was noted that unskilled 
labour was difficult to obtain. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by a member District 
of the Indian Civil Service (when available), and by four 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. Two officers of the 
Opium department are stationed in the District, and a tahsllddr 
is in charge of each tahsiL 

Civil work is disposed of by two Miinsifs and a Subordinate Civil 
Judge subordinate to the Judge of Hardoi, who is also Civil 
and Sessions Judge for Unao. Hardoi is not remarkable for 
any particular form of crime, though murders were formerly 
frequent. Dacoity of a professional type is prevalent at 
intervals. Wandering tribes, especially Haburas, are responsible 
for many offences against property, and the District is the home 
of about 100 families of Barwars, who commit their dei)reda- 
tions at a distance. 

Under the Nawab’s government the revenue demand of the Land 
District was 14-6 lakhs, and this was taken as the basis of the 
surnmary scttlem<.mt made at annexation in 1856. After the traiion. 
Mutiny a second sumiriary settlement was made, the demand 
amounting to 10-2 lakhs with cesses. A survey and regular 
settlement followed between i860 and 1871, which involved the 
determination of a vast number of .suits for rights in land. The 
assessment was based partly on estimates of the agricultural 
produce, and partly on assumed rent-rates derived from personal 
inquiries. The revenue so fixed amounted to 14-3 lakhs ; but 
before the settlement had been confirmed a series of bad years 
occurred, and a revision took place in 1S74 by which the 
demand was reduced to 13-3 lakhs. The next settlement was 
made between 1892 and 1896, and was primarily based on the 
recorded rents. I’he proposed demand was i6-i lakhs ; but 
owing to the succession of bad seasons during and after the 
assessment it was decided to make a complete revision, which 
accordingly took place between 1900 and 1902, and the 
demand was reduced by Rs. 48,000. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to 15-8 lakhs, with an incidence of R. i per acre, 
varying from R. 0 7 to Rs. 1-5 in diciercn\./>arganas. Collections 
on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources have 
been, in thousands of rupees :— 
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Local self- Three towns are administered as municipalities and two 
govern- t notified areas,’ while four more are under the provisions 
of Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits of these 
are managed by the District board, which in 1903-4 had an 
income of Rs. 90,000, chiefly derived from rates. The 
expenditure in the same year amounted to 1-2 lakhs, including 
Rs. 56,000 spent on roads and buildings. ^ 

Tolice The District Superintendent of police has under him a force 
and jails. ^ inspectors, 95 subordinate offleers, and 336 constables, 
distributed in 13 police stations, and there are also 183 muni¬ 
cipal and town police, and 2,370 rural police. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 321 inmates in 1903. 

Education, Few Districts in the United Provinces are so backward as 
Hardoi in regard to education. In 1901 only i-8 per cent, of 
the population (3*3 males and o-i females) could read and write. 
The number of public schools fell from 153 in 1880-1 to 138 
in 1900-1, but the number of pupils increased from 5,108 to 
5,886. In 1903-4 there were 160 such schools with 7,376 
pupils, of whom 253 were girls, besides 106 private schools 
with 1,551 pupils. Only 1,879 h)tal number of scholars 

were above the primary stage. Four schools were under the 
management of Government and 159 under the District or 
municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure on education 
of Rs. 45,000, Local funds provided Rs. 36,000, and fees 
Rs. 7,000. 

Hospitals There are seven hospitals and dispensaries, with accom- 
and dis- modation for eighty-four in-patients, In 1903 the number 
pensar e cases treated w^as 52,000, including 853 in-patients, and 
2,297 operations were performed. The exi)enditurc amounted 
to Rs. 10,000, chiefly rnet from Local funds. 

Vaccina- About 51,000 persons w^ere successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
tion. representing the high proportion of 46 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipalities, 

(H. R. Nevill, District Gazetteer^ 1904.) 

Hardoi Tahsil. —Head-r^uarters tahsil of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bangar, Gopft- 
mau, Sarah (South), Bawan, and Barw'an, and lying between 
27"" 9' and 27® 39' N. and 79® 50' and 80® 28' E., with an area 
of 635 square miles. Population fell from 306,071 in 1891 to 
282,158 in 1901, the rate of decrease being the highest in the 
District. There are 470 villages and two towns : Hardoi, the 
District and tahsil head-quarters (population, 12,174), and 
Gopamau (5,656). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,99,000, and for cesses Rs. 68,000. The density of 
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population, 444 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The tahsil is bounded on the east by the Gumti. It 
is also crossed by the Sai, and the western portion extends 
beyond the Garra. It therefore includes a great variety of 
soil, ranging from the sandy bhur near the Gumti across the 
central uplands to the alluvial soil near the Ramgangi. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 432 square miles, of 
which 143 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the irri¬ 
gated area, and tanks or jhlls most of the remainder. 

ShahS.bad Tahsil. —Northern iahsll of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Alamnagar, 
Shahabad, Sarah (North), Pandarwa, Saromannagar, Pachhoha, 
Pali, and Mansurnagar, and lying between 27° 25' and 27® 47' 
N. and 79° 41' and 80^ 19' E., with an area of 542 square 
miles. Population increased from 248,034 in 1891 to 250,533 
in 1901. 'J'here are 518 villages and three towns, bHAHABAD, 
the tahsil head-quarters (population, 20,036), and Pihani 
(7,616) being the largest. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 w^as Rs. 3,31,000, and for cesses Rs. 53,000. The 
density of population, 462 persons per square mile, is almost 
equal to the District average. Shahabad is a poor tahsil^ con¬ 
taining large areas of sandy soil. It lies betw^een the Sendha, 
a tributary of the Ramganga, on the west, and the Gumti on 
the east, and is also crossed by the Garra and its tributary the 
Sukh(!ta, and by the Sai. In 1901-2 the area under cultiva¬ 
tion was 365 square miles, of w’hich 69 were irrigated. Wells 
supply tw'o-thirds of the irrigated area, and tanks and small 
streams the remainder. 

Bilgr3.in Tahsil. —.South western tahsil of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bilgram, Sandi, 
Katiyari, Mallanwan, and Kachhandau, and lying between 
26° 56'and 27° 27'N. and 79° 41'and 80^" 18' E., w'ith an 
area of 596 square miles. Population increased from 281,747 
in 1891 to 293,948 in 1901. There are 485 villages and four 
towms : Bilgram, the head-quarters (population, 11,190), 

Mallanwan (1^,158), Sand! (9,072), and Madhoganj (3,594). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,24,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 70,000. The density of population, 493 persons 
per square mile, is the highest in the District, and this is the 
only tahsil of Hardoi which showed an appreciable increase 
between 1891 and 1901. On the south-west the tahsil is 
bounded by the Ganges, which is joined by the Ramganga, the 
(iarra meeting the latter river close to the confluence. A large 
portion of the west and south-west lies in the alluvial lowlands. 
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In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 402 square miles, of 
which 92 were irrigated. Wells supply nearly three-quarters of 
the irrigated area, and tanks and small streams the remainder. 

Sandila Tahsil. —South-eastern tahsil of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Sandila, Kalyan- 
mal, Gundwa, and Balamau, and lying between 26° 53' and 
27° 21' N. and 80° 16' and 80° 49' E., with an area of 558 
square miles. Population fell from 277,359 in 1891 to 266,195 
in 1901, the rate of decrease being the largest in the District. 
There are 415 villages and only one towm, Sandila, the tahsil 
head-quarters (population, 16,843). "J'he demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,28,000, and for cesses Rs. 68,000. 
The density of population, 477 persons ])er srjuare mile, is 
slightly above the District average. 'J'he tahsil between Ihe 
Gumti on the north-east and the Sai on the south-west. Near 
the rivers inferior sandy tracts are found, the banks of the 
Gumti being especially poor. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 338 square miles, of which 116 were irrigated. 
Wells and tanks are almost ecjually important as a source of 
supply, and the liability of the latter to fail in dry seasons 
renders the tract very insecure. 

Bilg^am Town. —Head-quarters of theof the same 
name, Hardoi District, United l^rovinces, situated in 2"f ii'N. 
and 80^^ 2' E., at the termination of a metalled road from 
Hardoi town. Population (1901), 11,190. 'IVadition states 
that this place was held by the Thatheras. 'I'hese were 
expelled by the Raikwars under Raja Sri Ram, who founded 
a town which he named after himself, Srinagar. 'J'he Raikwars 
in their turn were ousted by the Muhammadans about 1217. 
A Muhammadan saint, whose tomb is the oldest in the place, 
is said to have slain a demon, named J>il, by his enchantments, 
and the name of the town was changed to Bilgram. I'he 
Hindus have a similar tradition, in w^hich the exploit is attri¬ 
buted to Balarama, brother of Krishna. The place is built on 
and around a lofty bluff, and in the older part of it many frag¬ 
ments of carved stone bas-reliefs, pillars, and capitals of old 
Hindu columns are found. Numerous mosques and dargahs 
adorn Bilgram, some of them dating from the thirteenth 
century. Bilgram is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an annual . income of about Rs. 3,600. Its trade 
has declined, but there is still some traffic with Hardoi and 
Madhoganj, and cloth, glazed pottery, carved doors and lintels, 
shoes, and brass-ware are produced. The town contains a 
dispensary, a munsifi^ a branch of the American Methodist 
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Mission, and two schools with 158 pupils. It has produced 
a number of Muhammadans who have attained distinction as 
officials or in literature. 

Gop3.mau. —Town in the tahsll and District of Hardoi, 
United Provinces, situated in 27^" 32' N. and 18' E., near 
the GumtI. Population (1901), 5,656. According to tradition, 
it was founded in the eleventh century by an Ahban chief, 
named Raja Go[)T, who drove out the Thatheras from what was 
then a clearing in the forest. I’he Muhammadan invasion is 
said to date from the invasion of Oudh by Saiyid Salar, but the 
first authentic occT-ipation was in the thirteenth century. The 
town flourished under native rule and sent out numbers of 
distinguished soldiers and men of letters, who returned to 
adorn their native [ilace with mosc|ues, wells, and large build¬ 
ings. It is now a place of small importance and has little 
trade; but silver thumb-rings made locally, in which small 
mirrors are set, have some artistic merit. There is a school 
with 112 pupils. 

Hardoi Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, United Provinces, situated in 27*^' 23' N. and 80^ 7' E., on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 12,174. 
I'he native town consists of two jiarts: old Hardoi, a village 
standing on an ancient mound, and the new town w'hich has 
sprung up .since the head-tjuarters of the District were moved 
here after the Mutiny. 'Phe public buildings include, besides the 
usual courts, male and female dispen.saries, and a fine liall con¬ 
taining the municipal and J )istrict board offices, a public library, 
and a clul). The American Methoflist Mission has its head¬ 
quarters here and supports an orphanage. Hardoi has been 
a municipality since 1871. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and e.xpenditure averaged Rs. 14,500. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 20,000, chiefly from a tax on professions 
and trades (Rs. 7,000) and from rents and market dues 
(Rs. 7,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 24.000. Hardoi is 
the centre of an export trade in grain, and is also celebrated 
for woodwork. Two large saltpetre factories have an annual 
output valued at about half a lakh. There are four schools 
for boys and two for girls, with a total of 450 pupils. 

Malld.nw^n. —Towm in the Bilgram tahsli of Hardoi Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 27° 3' N. and 80® 9' E., on 
the old route from Delhi to Benare.s, north of the Ganges. 
Population (1901), 11,158. The Shaikhs who inhabit the 
place claim to have come with Saiyid Salar, and it was of 
some importance under native rule. In 1773 ^ force of the 
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Company’s troops was cantoned between MallanwSn and 
Bilgram, but was removed soon after to Cawnpore. At 
annexation in 1856 Mallanwan was selected as the head¬ 
quarters of a District; but after the Mutiny the offices were 
removed to Hardol. The town is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 2,700. 
There is a considerable manufacture of vessels of brass and 
bell-metal. The school has 216 pupils, and the American 
Methodist Mission has a branch in the town. 

Pih^ni.—Town in the Shahabad iahsil of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 37' N. and 80° 12' E., 16 
miles north of Hardoi town. Population (1901), 7,616. The 
Hindus trace the foundation of the town to a settlement of 
Brahmans, while the Musalmans claim that it was founded by 
Saiyid Abdul Ghafur, Kazi of Kanauj, who remained faithful 
to Humayun after his defeat by Sher Shah. Several of his 
descendants attained high rank, while his nephew became 
chief mufti under Akbar, with the title of Sadr Jahan. His 
tomb and mosque are the chief adornments of the town. 
PihanI was administered as a municipality from 1877 i904i 

^vhen it was constituted a ‘ notified area.’ During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 4,000. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were 
Rs. 7,000. Pihani was formerly noted for the manufacture of 
sw'ord-bladcs of the finest temper, and of woven turbans, but 
both of these arts have declined. There are three schools, 
including one for girls, attended in all by 250 pupils, and the 
American Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

Sandi. —T ow’n in the Bilgram tahsll of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27^ 18' N. and 79° 58' K., at 
the termination of a metalled road from Hardoi town. Poj)u- 
lation (1901), 9,072. The name is said to be derived from 
Raja San tan, a Somavansi of Jhusi, who expelled the I'hatheras 
and founded a fort. Sandi was subsequently acquired by Saiyids, 
who held it for many years. It is surrounded by fine groves 
of mangoes, and north-east lies the great Dahar Lake. Sandi 
was a municipality from 1877 to 1904, when it was constituted 
a ‘notified area.’ During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 4,200, and in 1903 -4 
amounted to Rs. 9,000. 'Phere is an important market, and 
the town produces blankets and small cotton carpets and cloth. 
There are two schools with 200 pupils, and a branch of the 
American Methodist Mission is maintained here. 

^ SandDa Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsil of the 
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same name, Hardol District, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 4' N. and 80° 30' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way. Population (1901), 16,843. The town is said to have 
been founded by Arakhs, who were expelled towards the end 
of the fourteenth century by the Musalmans. It was visited 
by Firoz Shah Tughlak, who built a mosque, now in ruins. 
Other mosques are of later date; and a remarkable building 
called the Bard Kha 7 nbhci or ‘ twelve pillars,' which contains 
a tomb, was erected in Akbar’s reign. Sandila possesses male 
and female hospitals and a town-hall, besides the usual offices. 
It has been administered as a municipality since 1868. During 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 11,000. In 1903--4 the income was Rs. 12,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 8,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 14,000. 
A market is held twice a week, and there is a large export 
trade in firewood sent to I^ucknow. The towm al.so exports 
pdn^ ghi, and sweetmeats. Manufactures include art pottery, 
cotton curtains, and tablecloths which bear artistic designs in 
large checks, 'i'here are three schools for boys and two for 
girls, with a total of 430 pupils, and the American Methodist 
Mission has a branch here. 

Sh^hd,b 9 .d Town.— Head-quarters of the iahsll of the 
same name, Hardoi District, United Provinces, situated in 
2f 38' N. and 79^ 57' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way. ]*opulation (1901), 20,036. l‘he town was founded in 
1677 by Nawab Diler Khan, an Afghan officer of Shah Jahan, 
who was sent to suppress a rising in Shahjahanpur. Diler 
Khan built a large palace called the Bari Deorhl, and filled 
the town with his kinsmen and troops. Shahabad rose to con¬ 
siderable importance during Mughal rule, but declined under 
the Nawabs of Oudh, It was still a considerable town when 
visited by Tieflentha^er in 1770, but Tennant found it an 
expanse of ruins in 1799. In 1824 Bishop Heber described it 
as a considerable town or almost city, with the remains of 
fortifications and many large houses. The inhabitants have 
obtained notoriety for the ill-feeling which exists between 
Hindus and Musalmans, and serious riots took place in 1850 
and 1868. Nothing is left of the Bari Deorhl but tw^o fine 
gateways, and Diler Khan's tomb is also in ruins. The fine 
Jama Masjid erected by the same noble is still used. Shahabad 
contains the usual taAsi/i offices and also a munsifi, a dispensary, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It has been 
administered as a municipality since 1872. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
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Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, chiefly 
derived from taxes on houses and professions and trades, and 
from rents and market dues, while the expenditure was also 
Rs. 17,000. A daily market is held, and grain and sugar are 
exported. The town is noted for the vegetables and fruit pro¬ 
duced in the neighbourhood. Inne cloth used to be woven 
here, but the manufacture is extinct. I'here are three schools 
for boys and one for girls, with a total of 400 pupils. 

Kheri District (Khlri ).—Northern District of the Luck- 
■ now Division, United Provinces, lying between 27° 41' and 
28° 42' N. and 80° 2' and 8r° 19' E., with an area of 
2,963 square miles. In shape it is roughly triangular, the 
flattened apex pointing north. 'I'he District is bounded on 
the north by the river Mohan, separating it from Nepal; on 
the east by the Kauriala river, se[)arating it from Bahraich ; 
on the south by Sitapur and HardoJ Districts ; and on the west 
by Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. An old bed of the Sakda or 
Chauka, called the Ul, which again joins that river, divides 
Kheri into two portions. 'Phe area lying north-east of the Ul 
is a wild tract of country, which forms practically a vast river¬ 
bed in which the Sarda has worn several channels. Phc widely 
scattered village sites are perched on the highest ground avail¬ 
able, and in the north stretch large areas of forest. 1 luring the 
rains the old channels fill with water, and the courses of the 
rivers vary from year to year. The greatest volume of water is 
carried by the Sarda or Chauka, which divides into two l)ranches 
on the southern border. One of these, called the Dahawar, 
forms, for a short distance, the boundary between Kheri and 
Sitapur, and flows into the Kauriala. North of the Sarda lies 
an old bed called the SarjQ or Suheli, which also di.scharges 
into the Kauriala and receives many small tributaries from the 
north. 'Phe portion of the District lying south-west of the Ul 
is drier and more stable, but is also traversed by a number of 
streams, of which the most important are the Sarayan, Kathna, 
and Gumti, while the Sukheta flows along the south-west border. 
The District is studded with many lakes, which in the north-east 
take the form of deep pools marking the beds of old channels 
of the rivers, while in the .south-west they are large shallow 
sw’amps or sheets of water, drying up in the hot weather. 

The District exposes nothing but alluvium, and kankar or 
nodular limestone is the only .stony formation. 

Kheri contains the luxurious vegetation found in the damp 
submontane tract. Be.sides the forests, which chiefly produce 
sal and will be described separately, groves of mangoes are 
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common, and there are a few areas of dhdk {Butea frondosa) 
and other scrub jungle. 

The large forest area gives shelter to many wild animals. Fauna, 
Tigers, bears, and wolves arc not rare, while leopards, wild dogs, 
hyenas, jungle-cats, and jackals are more common. Five 
species of deer are found, the swamp deer being the com¬ 
monest, and a fair number of antelope, and great quantities of 
nilgai and hog. . Game birds are in abundance. Fish are 
plentiful, and mahseer are caught in all the large rivers. 

South-west of the U 1 the country is generally healthy. The Climate 
strip of jungle along the Kathna is still malarious, but is gradu- 
ally being reclaimed. North-east of the Ul, and especially 
beyond the Chauka, the climate is exceedingly damp and 
feverish. The District generally is comparative!)' cool, and 
enjoys a mean annual temperature of about 79^. 

The rainfall i.s high ; the annual average amounts toqO inches, Kainlall. 
the south-west receiving less than the north-east. Variations 
from year to year are considerable, and the total has fluctuated 
from 70 inches to 24. 

Traditions point to the inclusion of this tract in the realm History 
of the Lunar race of Hastinapur, and several places are con- 
nected with e|)isodes in the Mahabharata. d'he early history is, logy, 
however, entirely unknown. The northern part was held by 
Rajputs in the tenth century, and tradition relates that they 
dispossessed the IVisis and other aboriginal tribes. Musalman 
rule .s[)read slowly to this remote and inhospitable tract, and it 
was probably not before the fourteenth century that a chain of 
forts was constructed along the northern frontier to prevent 
the incursions of marauders from Nepal. Under Akbar the 
District formed part of the sarkdr of Khairahad in the Suda/i 
of Oudh. The later history is merely that of the rise and 
decline of individual families, and is of purely local importance. 

When Rohii.khand was ceded to the British in 1801 part of 
this District was included in the cession, but it was restored to 
Oudh after the Nepalese War in 1814-6. On the annexation 
of Oudh in 1856 the west of the present area was formed into 
a District called Muhamdi and the east into Mallanpur, which 
also included part of Sitapur. * A year later Muhamdi became 
one of the chief centres of dLsaffection in northern Oudh, The 
refugees from Shahjahanpur reached Muhamdi on June 2, and 
two days later that place was abandoned; but the whole party, 
with few exceptions, were .shot down on the way to Sitapur, and 
the survivors died or were murdered later at Lucknow. The 
British officials at Mallanpur, with a few who had fled froqn 
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Sitapur, escaped to Nepal, where most of them died. No real 
attempt to recover the District was made till October, 1858, but 
peace was restored before the end of that year. The head¬ 
quarters of the single District then formed were moved to 
Lakhimpur shortly afterwards. 

Many villages contain ancient mounds in which fragments of 
sculpture have been found, Balmiar-Barkhar and Khairigarh 
being the most remarkable. A stone horse found near Khairigarh 
bears an inscription of Samudra Gupta, king of Magadha, dated 
in the fourth century a. 13 . Gola possesses a celebrated temple. 

There are 5 towns and 1,659 villages. Population is increas¬ 
ing steadily. At the four enumerations the numbers were; 
738,089 (1869), 831,922 (1881), 903,615 (1891), 905,138 
(1901). 'Pile District is divided into three —MuhamdI, 
Nighasan, and Lakhimpur— each named after its head 
quarters. The municipality of Lakhimpur, the ‘notified 
area’ of Muhamdi, and the town of Gola are the principal 
places. The following table gives the chief statistics of popu¬ 
lation in 1901 :— 
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About 86 per cent, of the total population are Hindus and 
nearly 14 per cent. Musalmans. Between 1891 and 1901 the 
District suffered both from floods and from droughts, and the 
rate of increase was thus smaller than in previous decades- 
The den.sity of population is the lowest in Oudh. Eastern 
Hindi is the language principally spoken. 

Kheri is remarkable for the small proportion of high-caste 
Hindus found in it. Brahmans number only 65,000 and 
Rajputs 30,000. The most numerous castes are ("harnSrs 
(tanners and cultivators), 104,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 
82,000; Pasis (toddy-drawers and cultivators), 69,000 ; Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators), 60,000 ; Ixidhas (cultivators), 44,000 ; 
and Muraos (market-gardeners), 34,000. Among Musalmans 
are Julahas (weavers), 20,000; Pathans, 16,000; Rajputs, 
12,000; Shaikhs, 11,000; and Behnas (cotton-carders), 11,000. 
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The Banjaras of this District number 6,800, found only in the 
submontane tracts. They are largely carriers of grain. Kurmis, 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Muraos, Chamars, and PasTs are the 
principal cultivators. Agriculture supports as many as 77 per 
cent, of the total population. 

Out of 417 native Christians in 1901, 337 were Methodists. Christian 
The American Methodist Mission, opened in 1862, has a 
number of branches in the District. 

Kheri is divided by its rivers into four tracts of varying General 
conditions. The south-west corner between the Sukheta 
and the Giimti consists of fertile loam, which turns to sand conditions. 
along the Gumti. Between the Gumti and the Kathna lies 
a high sandy tract called the Parehar, in which cultivation is 
extremely precarious, but which is celebrated as a breeding- 
ground for cattle. The richest part of the District is included 
between the Kathna and the Ul, where the soil is a rich loam, 
lieyond the Ul, cultivation shifts over wide tracts. The floods of 
the Kauriala usually deposit coarse, unfertile sand, while the Sarda 
and Dahawar bring down finer silt in which rice can be grown. 

The District is held on the tenures commonly found in Chief 
OuDH. Of the total area, 71 per cent, is held by talukdarSy 
but only a very small area is .sub-settled. Most of the rest is tistics and 
included in zaminddri mahlls. The main agricultural statistics Principal 
for 1903-' 4 arc given below, in square miles :— ^rops. 
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Wheat is the crop most largely grown, covering 343 square 
miles or 25 per cent, of the net area cropped. Rice (230), 
maize (208), barley (157), gram (151), kodon (148), and pulses 
(138) are also important. Sugar-cane (49) and oilseeds (50) are 
the chief non-food crops. 

The District was very backward at the time of the first regular Improve- 
settlement, but in thirty years the cultivated area had increased by 
18 per cent. A series of bad seasons from 1892 to 1896 reduced tural 
cultivation considerably; but in 1903-4 the area was 25 per 
cent, greater than it had been forty years before. There has 
also been a rise in the area double cropped. The area under 
sugar-cane, wheat, and rice has increased to some extent, but the 
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improvement in the kind of staple grown is not so marked as 
elsewhere. The demand for advances under the Land Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts is small, except in unfavour¬ 
able years. Only Rs. 88,000 was lent during ten years ending 
1900, and half of this sum was advanced in the famine year, 
1897. Practically no loans have been given since 1900. 

Cattle, Kheri is the most important centre for cattle-breeding in the 
United Provinces. It supplies a large number of draught- 
bullocks to the whole of Oudh and the Gorakhpur Division. 
The most distinctive breed is called Parehar, from the tract of 
country where it is found. The bullocks are small, but fiery 
tempered, fast movers, and very enduring. Other breeds are 
the Bhilr, Khairigarh, Majhra, Singahl, and Dhaurahra, which 
are larger and coarser. During the hot weather cattle are 
taken in large numbers to graze in the jungles of Nepal. 
Ponies are numerous, but of a very inferior type, and are 
chiefly kept as pack-animals. Sheep and goats are kept for 
meat, and for their wool and hair. 

Irrigation. Only 176 square miles were irrigated in 1903-4, of which 
109 were supplied by wells, 60 by tanks or JhUSj and 7 
by other sources. Irrigation is practically confined to the 
south-west of the District, excluding the J’arehar tract, in 
which there is hardly any. The water-level is high, and the 
dhenkli or lever is used to rai.se water from wells. Irrigation 
from jhih is carried on by the swing-basket. 

Forests. Reserved.forests cover an area of 443 s([uare miles in the 
north of the District. The chief timber tree is sal (Shorca 
robusta)] but the forests also contain asaina {Terminalia 
iomc?itosa\ haldu (Adina cordifolia\ khair (Acacia Catechu)^ 
and Other valuable species. The minor products include fuel, 
thatching-grass, and grass used as fibre. In 1903-4 the total 
revenue from forest produce was 2-6 lakhs, the receipts from 
timber being the most important item. The forests are 
included in the Kheri division of the Oudh circle. 

Minerals. Kankar is the only mineral product, and is used for making 
lime and metalling roads. It is, however, scarce and of poor 
quality, as is usual in the submontane Districts. 

Arts and The most important industry is sugar-refining, and this is 
carried on south-west of the Gumti. Cotton cloth for 
local use is woven at a few places, and at Oel there is a small 
manufacture of brass utensils. 

Commerce. The District exports grain, sugar, forest produce, cattle, and 
while the chief imports are piece-goods, metals, and salt. 
There is also some trade with Nepal, from which timber, rice, 
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and spices are received. The principal trading centres are 
Lakhlmpur, Muhamdi, and GolS. 

The Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway (managed by the Railways 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway) crosses the District south- 
west of the Ul. From Mailanl a branch strikes off through the 
forest to Marauncha Ghat on the Sarda, which is crossed by 
a temporary bridge, the line being continued from the opposite 
bank to Sonarlpur. A short branch of this line from Dudhwa 
to the Nepal frontier, opened in 1903, is used chiefly for 
the export of grain and forest produce. The whole line 
from Mailanl is open only from January to June. The 
Pawayan steam tramway, which connects Mailani with Shah- 
jahanpur, has a short length in the District. 

Communications by road are very poor. Only 40 miles are 
metalled out of a total length of 656. About 250 miles are 
maintained by the Public Works department; but the cost of 
all but 17 miles is charged to Local funds. The chief metalled 
road is that from Sitapur to Shahjahanpur, which passes through 
the south-west corner of the District, and the other mefalled 
roads are merely short lengths of feeder roads to railway 
stations. The improvement of communications, and in par¬ 
ticular the construction of bridges, is rendered difficult by the 
vagaries of the streams which intersect the District. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on only eight miles. 

Owing to the natural moisture of the soil and the rarity of Famine, 
a serious failure of the rainfall, scarcity from drought is not 
severely felt in this District. Distress was experienced in 1769, 
and tradition relates that in 1783 there was severe famine and 
many deaths occurred from starvation. Scarcity was again felt 
in 1865, 1869, and 1874. In 1878 relief works and poorhouses 
were opened, but were not much resorted to. Up to that time 
the difficulties of transport had added to the distress caused by 
a local failure of the crops; but the railway was opened in 
1887, and now makes it possible to import grain when needed. 

From 1892 to 1895 excessive rain injured the crops in thelow- 
lying parts of the District. The drought of 1896 thus caused 
an increase in the cultivated area north-east of the Ul, though 
it was followed by a contraction in the area under spring 
crops in 1897. Relief works and poorhouses were opened, but 
famine was not severe. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of three Deputy-Col- District 
lectors recruited in India, and a tahsildar resides at the head- 
quarters of each tahslL A Deputy-Conservator of Forests is 
stationed at l^himpur. 

B b 
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The civil courts are those of the Munsif and Subordinate 
Judge, and the District is included in the Civil and Sessions 
Judgeship of Sitapur. Crime is generally light, though thefts 
and burglaries are common, owing to the fact that the houses 
in many parts are simply wattle sheds. The jungle along the 
Kathna formerly had a bad reputation for sheltering criminals. 
An attempt has been made, with only partial success, to re¬ 
claim the criminal tribe known as Bhatus or Sansias by settling 
them on the land. Female infanticide was formerly rife, but is 
no longer suspected. 

The records of the first summary settlement made after 
annexation perished in the Mutiny. It is, however, certain 
that under it the talukddrs lost few villages. After the Mutiny 
a second summary settlement was made on the basis of the 
accounts under native rule, the demand amounting to 4-9 lakhs. 
A survey was commenced in 1864 and a regular settlement 
followed, which was completed by 1872. The assessments 
were based on estimates of produce and on selected rent-rates, 
while they also unduly anticipated a great extension of culti¬ 
vation and proved too high. The necessity for revision was 
increased by a succession of bad years, and the whole settle¬ 
ment was again examined between 1872 and 1877, with the 
result that the demand was reduced from 12*2 to 8 lakhs. The 
settlement officers sat as civil courts to determine claims to 
rights in land, but their work was lighter here than in most 
Districts of Oudh. A new settlement, preceded by a resurvey, 
was made between 1897 and 1900, and was characterized by 
speed and economy. Kents are payable in kind over a large 
area, and the valuation of this portion of the District was made 
by ascertaining the actual receipts over a series of years. In 
some cases rents are paid by cash rates on the area actually 
cultivated in each harvest, and for the finer staples cash rents 
are invariably paid. The demand fixed amounted to 10-3 
lakhs, which represented 46 per cent, of the estimated net 
‘ assets.^ In different parts of the District the incidence varies 
from Rs. 2 to R. 0-4, the average being R. o-7. Collections on 
account of land revenue and revenue from all sources have 
been, in thousands of rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue . 

7.44 

8,30 

9»03 

9,86 

Total revenue . 

8.39 

11,02 

12,42 

« 4.47 
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The District contains one municipality, Lakhimpur, one Local self- 
‘ notified area,’ Muhamdi, and two towns administered under 
Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits of these are 
managed by the District board, which in 1903-4 had an income 
and expenditure of i*i lakhs. About half the income is 
derived from rates, and the expenditure included Rs. 58,000 
spent on roads and buildings. 

7 'he District Superintendent of police has under him a force Police and 
of 3 inspectors, 85 subordinate officers, and 256 constables, 
distributed in 12 police stations, and there are also 44 muni¬ 
cipal and town police, and 1,762 rural and road police. 

The District jail contained a daily average of 286 prisoners 
in 1903. 

Kheri is one of the most backward Districts in the United Education. 
Provinces in regard to education, and only i -8 per cent, of the 
population (3-3 males and 0*2 females) could read and write 
in 1901. The number of public schools increased from 95 
with 3,430 pupils in 1880-1 to 116 with 4,046 pupils in 
1900-1, In 1903-4 there were 162 such schools with 5,676 
pupils, of whom 189 were girls, besides 4 private schools with 
6 t pupils. Three schools are managed by Government and 
89 are managed by the District and municipal boards. The total 
expenditure on education in the same year was Rs. 40,000, 
of which Rs. 34,800 was provided from Local funds and 
Rs. 4,400 by fees. 

There are eight hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- Hospitals 

tion for thirty-nine in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 

1 r ■ 1 1- . . , on pensaries. 

treated was 46,000, including 415 in-patients, and 1,988 opera¬ 
tions were performed. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 10,000, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 13,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in Vaccina- 
1903-4, representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 
population. Vaccination is compulsory only in the muni- 
cijiality of Lakhimpur. 

(S. H. Butler, Settlement Report^ 1901; H. R. Nevill, District 
Gazetteer^ 1905-) 

Muhamdi Tahsil.—South-western tahsll of Kheri District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Muhamdi, Pas- 
gawan, Atwa Piparia, Aurangabad, Magdapur, Haidarabad, and 
Kasta (Abgaw^an), and lying between 27° 41' and 28° 10' N. 
and 80° 2' and 80° 39' E., with an area of 651 square miles. 
Population fell from 258,617 in 1891 to 257,989 in 1901, this 
being the only tahsil in the District where a decrease took 
place. There are 607 villages and one town, Muhamdi, the 

B b 2 
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tahsil head-quarters (population, 6,278). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 296,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. 
The density of population, 396 persons per square mile, is the 
highest in the District. The tahsil is bounded on the west by 
the Sukheta, and is also drained by the Gumti, Kathna, and 
Saray^. A great part is composed of fertile loam, but the 
large area between the Kathna and Gumti, called the Parehar, 
is a dry sandy tract where irrigation is generally impossible. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 406 square miles, of 
which 99 were irrigated. Wells supply more than two-thirds 
of the irrigated area, and tanks or jhils most of the remainder. 

NighSsan.—North-eastern tahsil of Kheri District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Palia, Khairigarh, Nigha- 
san, Dhaurahra, and Firozabad, and lying between 27° 41' and 
28® 42' N. and 80® 19' and 81° 19' E., with an area of 1,237 
square miles. Population increased from 279,376 in 1891 to 
281,123 in 1901. There are 386 villages and two towns: 
Dhaurahra (population, 5,669) and Singahi Bhadaura, the 
former tahsil head-quarters (5,298). Nighasan, the present 
head-quarters, has a population of only 1,240. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,81,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 45,000. The density of population, 227 persons per 
square mile, is the lowest in the District. The tahsil contains 
293 square miles of forest. It lies between the Sard a or 
Chauka on the west, and the Kauri ala on the cast, and the 

whole area is liable to be swept by heavy floods. Besides 

these large rivers the Mohan forms the northern boundary, 
and the Dahawar, a channel of the Chauka, the southern. 
The Suheli or Sarju, another old bed of the Chauka, crosses 
the northern portion. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 439 square miles; there is practically no irrigation. 

Lakhimpur Tahsil.—Central tahsil of Kheri District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bhur, Srinagar, 
Kukra Mailani, Paila, and Kheri, and lying between 27° 47' 

and 28° 30' N. and 80° 18' and 81® i' E., with an area of 

1,075 square miles. Population increased from 365,622 in 1891 
to 366,026 in 1901. There are 666 villages and two towns: 
LakhImpur, the District and tahsil head-quarters (population, 
io,xio), and Kheri (6,223). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,09,000, and for cesses Rs. 68,000. The 
density of population, 340 persons per square mile, is above 
the District average. Through the centre of the tahsil flows 
the Ul, which divides it into two distinct portions. The area 
to the north-east, stretching up to the Sarda or Chauka, is 
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a damp low-lying tract, liable to inundations from the rivers. 
South-west of the U 1 the soil is a rich loam and agriculture is 
more stable. In the north of the tahsll 150 square miles are 
occupied by forest. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
529 square miles, of which 76 were irrigated. Wells supply 
more than half the irrigated area, but tanks or jhlls are of 
greater importance than in other tahslls of this District. 

Dhaurahrd.. —Town in the Nighasan tahsll of Kheri 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28° N. and 81° 5' E., 
near the SukhnI, a tributary of the Dahawar. Population 
(1901), 5,669. The name of the place is locally derived from 
a small temple or deorhd which stands a little distance away, 
and according to tradition marks the site of the capital of 
a Pasi principality, which was overthrown by the Bisens. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, fugitives from Shahjahanpur 
and Muhamdl sought the protection of the Dhaurahra Raja ; 
but he, on pressure from the rebel leaders, gave some of them 
up to their enemies. For this he was afterwards tried and 
hanged, and. his estates were confiscated. Dhaurahra is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 700, A market is held twice a week, and the 
town contains a dispensary and two schools with 62 pupils. 

G 0 I 3 ,. —Town in the Muhamdl tahsll of Kheri District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28® 5' N. and 80° 28' E., on the 
Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway. Population (1901), 4,913. 
The place is of great antiquity, and carvings and terra-cotta 
figures of Buddhist types have been found in the neighbour¬ 
hood. It is picturesquely situated near a sal forest. To the 
east lies the celebrated temple of Gokarannath, round which 
are situated many smaller temples, dkarmsdlaSy and monasteries 
inhabited by gosains. The temple is esteemed one of the 
most sacred in the whole of Oudh, and contains a lingam^ of 
which several tales are told. It is said to have been brought 
by Ravana, king of Ceylon. Aurangzeb attempted to pull it 
up with chains and elephants; but flames burst forth, and the 
emperor was induced to endow the shrine. Gola is one of 
the chief trading centres in the District, and grain and sugar 
are exported in considerable quantities. The town contains 
a branch of the American Methodist Mission, a dispensary, 
and a school with 90 pupils. 

Kheri Town (Rhlrl). —TCwn in the Lakhimpur tahsll of 
Kheri District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 54' N. and 
80° 48' E., on the Lucknow-Bareilly State Railw^ay. Population 
(1901), 6,223. Kheri is a place of some antiquity, and contains 
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a fine tomb built over the remains of Saiyid Khurd, who died 
in 1563. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an annual income of about Rs. 800. Though giving its 
name to the District, it is of small importance. A daily 
market is held, and the town contains a branch of the 
American Methodist Mission and a school with 144 pupils. 

Lakhimpur Town. —Head-quarters of the Lakhimpur 
tahsll and of Kherl District, United Provinces, situated in 
27° SY N. and 80° 47' E., on the Lucknow-Bareilly State 
Railway. Population (1901), 10,110. The town stands near 
the high southern bank of the UI in a picturesque situation. 
It was a place of no importance till its selection as the District 
head-quarters in 1859; but it has grown rapidly, and is now 
the chief trading centre. There is a large export of grain and 
sugar, and a market is held daily. lakhimpur contains the usual 
offices, and also the head-quarters of the American Methodist 
Mission in the District and a dispensary. It was constituted 
a municipality in 1868. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 13,400. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 19,000, chiefly derived from taxes on 
houses and professions and from rents; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 21,000. These figures include a grant of Rs. 3,500 
from Provincial revenues for sanitary purposes. There are five 
schools for boys with 290 pupils and two for girls with 50. 

Muhamdi Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Kheri District, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 58' N. and 80° 14' E., near the Gumtl. Population (1901), 
6,278. The town became of some importance during the 
seventeenth century, when it was held by MuktadI Khan, 
a descendant of Sadr Jahan, the great noble of Akbar’s court. 
He built a large brick fort, the ruins of which still remain. 
Early in the eighteenth century the celebrated Hakim Mahdl 
All Khan, afterwards minister to the kings of Oudh, resided 
here while governor of Muhamdi and Khair^bad, and made 
several improvements. At annexation in 1856 Muhamdi was 
selected as the head-quarters of a District, but after the 
Mutiny Lakhimpur became the capital. Besides the usual 
offices, there are a branch of the American Methodist Mission 
and a dispensary. The town was administered as a muni¬ 
cipality from 1879 fo 1904, when it was declared to be 
a ‘notified area.’ During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 2,800. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 7,000, including a grant of Rs. 3,500 from 
Provincial revenues; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,500. 
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Though Muhamdi is of less importance than formerly, 
a considerable trade is still carried on, and the town contains 
six sugar refineries. There is a school with 140 pupils. 

Sing^hi Bhadaura.—Town in the Nighasan tahsil of 
Kheri District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 18' N. and 
80° 55' E. Population (1901), 5,298. The place consists of 
two separate sites, from which it derives its double name, 
and it belongs to the Rani of Khairigarh, who resides here. 
There is a dispensary and a primary school with 70 pupils. 
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Fyz^bad Division {Faizdbdd ),—Eastern Division of Oudh, 
United Provinces, lying between 25° 34' and 28° 24' N. and 
80° 56' and 83° 8' E., with an area of 12,113 square miles. 
The Division extends from the low hills on the Nepal 
frontier to the Ganges, and is bounded on the east by the 
Gorakhpur and Benares Divisions and on the west by the 
Lucknow Division. The head-quarters of the Commissioner 
are at Fyzabad city. Population is increasing steadily. The 
numbers at the four enumerations were as follows : 5,905,367 
(1869), 6,062,140 (1881), 6,794,272 (1891), 6,855,991 (1901)- 
The density of population, 566 persons per square mile, is 
considerably above the Provincial average, and the Districts 
lying between the Gogra and the Ganges are congested. 
Although third in size in the United Provinces, this Division 
has the largest population. In 1901 Hindus formed 86 per 
cent, of the total and Musalmans nearly 14 per cent. There 
were also 2,437 Christians (including 951 natives). The 
Division contains six Districts, as shown below :— 



Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue 
and cesses for 
1903-4, in thou¬ 
sands of rupees. 

Fyzabad . 

L 740 

1.225,374 

16,28 

Gonda 

2.813 

1.403.195 

20,47 

Bahraich . 

*.<•47 

1.051,347 

M »34 

Sultanpur 

i. 7«3 

1,083,904 

17,02 

Partabgarh 

1.442 

913,848 

I 5»05 

Bara BankI 

*.758 

I.>79.323 

22,82 

Total 

12,113 

MS 5 . 99 > 

1,05,98 


Bahraich and Gonda lie north and east of the Kauriala or 
Gogra and border on Nepal. FyzSbad and Bara Bank! are 
situated along the south bank of the Gogra, and Partabgarh 
along the north bank of the Ganges. Sultanpur lies between 
Fyzabad and Partabgarh. The habitations of the people are 
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scattered in small hamlets; and while the Division contains 
13,979 villages, it has only 35 towns. Fyzabad with Ajodhya 
(751085 with cantonment) and Bahraich (27,304) are the 
only towns whose population exceeds 20,000. The chief 
places of commercial importance are P'yzabad, Bahraich, Bela, 

Gonda, NAWABGANj(BaraBanki),NAWABGANj (Gonda),TANDA, 
Akbarpur, Jalalpur, Sultanpur, and Bara Bankl Ajodhya 
is to the Hindu one of the most sacred places in India, as it 
was the capital of Kosala, at which Rama was born, while the 
Jains visit it as the birthplace of several of their tirthankaras 
or hierarchs. The ruins of Set Mahet are interesting, and the 
site is identified by some orientalists with Sravasti. 

Fyzabad District {Faizdbdd). — District in the Fyzabad Bonn- 
Division of the United Provinces, lying between 26° 9' and 
26^50' N. and 81^ 41' and 83° 8' E., south of the Gogra, with tion, and 
an area of 1,740 square miles. In shape the District is an 

^ ^ svstcnii 

irregular parallelogram, running from w'est to east with a slight ^ 
tendency southwards. It is bounded on the north-east by the 
Gogra, which divides it from Gond^ Basti, and Gorakhpu’’; 
on the south-east and south by Azamgarh and Sultanpur; and 
on the west by Bara Bank!. The chief river is the Gogra, 
which flows along the whole northern frontier for a distance of 
ninety-five miles, being navigable throughout by large cargo- 
boats and river steamers. 'Phe high banks of the river are 
about 25 feet above cold-weather w^ater-level. While this is 
the largest river, it receives very little of the drainage of the 
District. For a short distance at the south-west angle the 
Gumti forms the boundary. Two small streams, the Marha 
and Biswi, unite about the centre of the District to form the 
Tons (Eastern). The Majhoi, Tirwa, Pikia, 1 'onri, and 
Chhoti Sarju are of minor importance. In addition to many 
isolated jkils or swamps, there are collections of these at two 
or three places; but the District contains no lakes of any size. 

The District exposes nothing but alluvium, in which kankar Geology, 
or calcareous limestone occurs both in block form and in 
nodules. 

The flora presents no peculiarity. The whole area is well Botany, 
wooded, but there is no forest, though patches of dhdk (Butea 
frondosa) jungle occur in many places. Fine mango groves 
and clumps of bamboos adorn the landscape. 

There are few wild animals. Nilgai are found along the Fauna. 
Gogra and in small patches of dhdk jungle. Antelope are 
very scarce. A large herd of domestic cattle has run wild in 
the lowlands, but the numbers are being reduced by capture. 
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Game birds, including water-fowl and snipe, are common, and 
the rivers and tanks contain an abundance of fish. 

The climate is good, though cholera is endemic in the 
District, and the Ajodhya fairs are frequently sources of 
epidemics. Extreme heat is unusual, and the mean monthly 
temperature ranges from about 65° to 88°. 

The average annual rainfall is 41 inches, and it is evenly 
distributed, though the north receives the heaviest fall. Con¬ 
siderable fluctuations take place from year to year. 

The early history of the District is purely legendary. It is 
regarded by the Hindus with special veneration as containing 
Ajodhya, the capital of Kosala, which was the birthplace of 
Rama. Ajodhya is also a place of pilgrimage for the Jains, 
owing to the birth of several of their saints there. From 
numismatic evidence it is certain that shortly before the 
Christian era a line of kings ruled here for some considerable 
time ; but details of the history during the rise and decline of 
Buddhism, the short but brilliant rule of the Gupta kings, and 
the rise of the later kingdom of Kanauj, are alike wanting. 
The first approach to more accurate records is reached in the 
eleventh century, when the half-mythical raid of Saiyid Sal 5 r 
took place. A portion of the high road is still pointed out 
along which the country people will not pass after dark, for 
they say that at night the road is thronged with headless horse¬ 
men of Saiyid Salar’s army. After the fall of Kanauj, nearly 
200 years later, the Musalmans overran Oudh, and Ajodhya 
became the capital of a province. In the fifteenth century the 
kings of Jaunpur held the District, and after their fall it lapsed 
again to Delhi. The Muhammadan historians relate little of 
interest, though the governorship of Oudh was of some impor¬ 
tance. Babar entered the District, and early in Akbar’s reign 
the governor rebelled. In the eighteenth century the impor¬ 
tance of Ajodhya increased, as it became the capital of the new 
line of Nawabs who made Oudh an independent State. Saadat 
Khan and Safdar Jang spent little time at their head-quarters ; 
but after his defeat at Buxar Shuj§-ud-daula made the new 
town of Fyzabad his permanent residence. Shortly after 
his death in 1775 the capital was moved to Lucknow, and 
Fyzabad declined. 

The only important event in the history of the District since 
the annexation of Oudh in 1859 was the Mutiny of 1857. In 
the early part of that year the troops in cantonments consisted 
of the 22nd Bengal Native Infantry, the 6th Irregular Oudh 
Cavalry, a company of the 7th Bengal Artillery, and a horse 
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battery of light field-guns. The troops revolted on the night 
of June 8, but the outbreak was not accompanied by the 
scenes of massacre which occurred at other military stations. 

The European officers with their wives and families were 
allowed to leave unmolested; and although some of them 
were attacked in their flight by mutineers of other regiments, 
nearly all succeeded after more or less hardship in reaching 
places of safety. A Muhammadan landholder, Mir Muhammad 
Husain Khan, sheltered one party in his small fort for several 
days until the road was open and they could reach Gorakhpur 
in safety. 

Ancient mounds exist at many places, but have not been Archaeo- 
explored. Local tradition ascribes them to the Bhars, but some 
at least are probably Buddhist. A copperplate grant of Jai 
Chand and a fragmentary inscription of the same king have 
been found. Besides the coins of the local rulers referred to 
above, coins of the Guptas are not uncommon, and an important 
hoard of silver coins of the sixth or seventh century a. d. was 
unearthed in 1904. The temples of Ajodhya are chiefly 
modern. The only Muhammadan buildings of more than 
local interest are at Ajodhya, Akbarpur, and Fyzabad. 

The District contains 9 towns and 2,661 villages. Its popu- The 
lation is increasing. The numbers at the four enumera- 
tions were as follows: 1,024,652 (1869), 1,081,419 (1881), 

T,216,959 (1891), 1,225,374 (1901). There are four tahsils — 
Fyzabad, Akbarpuk, Bikapur, and Tanda— each named 
from its head-quarters. The principal towns are the munici¬ 
palities of Fyzabad with Ajodhya, and Tanda. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

oi 

c 

S 

0 

H 

Villages. 

Fyzabad 

371 

3 

449 

334..137 

901 

+ 5-6 

19,898 

Akbarpur 

393 

1 

609 

243*929 

622 

+ 09 

5,097 

Bikapur. 

467 


623 

>96,776 

63.*; 

+ 2.7 

7,731 

Tanda . 

509 

5 

980 

350,34a 

6S8 

- 5-3 

7,ai3 

District total 

>,740 

9 

3 , 66 1 

Jf«5.374 

704 

+ 0.7 

39,939 


The figures include 20,407 persons belonging to other 
Districts, who were enumerated at a fair in Ajodhya in 1901. 
In 1904 pargana Surhurpur, containing two towns and an area 
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of 144 square miles with a population of 100,930, was trans¬ 
ferred from T^da to Akbarpur. Nearly 89 per cent, of the 
total population are Hindus and ii per cent. Musalmans. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the normal increase of population 
was arrested by the effects of both excessive rain and drought. 
This District supplies a considerable number of emigrants to 
the West Indian colonies and also to Assam. About 70 per 
cent, of the people speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, 
and 26 per cent, speak Bihari. 

Chamars (tanners and cultivators), 172,000, are the most 
numerous Hindu caste, forming 16 per cent, of the total. The 
other castes of importance are Brahmans, 165,000 ; Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators), 139,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 
74,000; Rajputs or Chhattris, 68,000; Kewats (cultivators), 
41,000 ; Basis (toddy-drawers and cultivators), 39,000 ; Muraos 
(market-gardeners), 36,000; Banias, 35,000 ; Koris (weavers), 
33,000; and Bhars (labourers), 25,000. The Kurmis, Kewats, 
Basis, Muraos, and Bhars are chiefly found in the centre and 
east of the Brovinces. Musalmans include J ulahas (weavers), 
29,000; Shaikhs, 20,000; t^athans, 14,000; and Behnas 
(cotton-carders), 12,000. Agriculture supports 64 per cent, of 
the total population, and general labour 4 per cent. Rajputs 
or Chhattris hold more than half of the land. 

There were 341 native Christians in 1901, of whom 141 
belonged to the Anglican communion and 113 w'ere Methodists. 
The Church Missionary Society has laboured in the District 
since 1862, and the Wesleyan Mission w'as opened in 1875. 

The District is chiefly situated on the upland above the 
Gogra ; but along the bed of that river lie stretches of alluvial 
soil, in places producing magnificent spring crops, and in others 
being merely sand in which tamarisk and grasses are the only 
vegetation. I'he natural soils on the upland are sand, loam, 
and clay. Sand is found on the high banks of the Gogra and 
the other streams, and passes into fertile loam, which stiffens 
into clay in the sw^amps and depressions. The heavy clay soil, 
which covers a large area, produces excellent rice. Owing to 
the density of population agriculture has become intensive. 

The ordinary tenures of Oudh are found in Fyzabad. 
Talukddrs own 72 per cent, of the total area. Subordinate 
tenures are found to a larger extent, both in talukddri estates 
and in other mahdls, than in any other District of Oudh. Thus 
sub-settlement holders or pukhtaddrs have rights in about 
a quarter of the District, and owners of specific plots have 
rights in an additional 11 per cent. A few of the sub-settled 
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makdis are further sub-settled with a second grade of pukh- 
taddrs^ and some of these with still a third grade. There are 
also complex mahdls^ or revenue units, which extend to 
a number of villages. The main agricultural statistics for 
J903-4 are given below, in square miles:— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

^astc. 

Fyzabad . 

371 

225 

99 

49 

Akharpur 

393 

242 

137 

60 

Hlkapur . 

467 

287 

143 

84 

Tazida 

.509 

.330 

189 

6 r 

Total 

»,740 

1,084 

00 

254 


Rice is the principal food-crop, covering 421 square miles or 
39 per cent, of the total. Gram (261), wheat (206), peas and 
wasur (170), barley (93), arhar (64), pulses (52), and kodon 
(47), are also important. The chief non-food crops are 
sugar-cane (67 square miles), poppy (22), oilseeds (13), and 
indigo (9). 

The cultivated area is now about 12 per cent, greater than improve- 
it was forty years ago, this increase being due mainly to the “^9^® in 
clearance of the jungle and the breaking up of inferior land 
which formerly could not be cultivated with profit. The praciice. 
increase has been attended by few changes in methods; but 
there is a tendency to extend the .area under the more valuable 
crops, such as wheat, sugar-cane, and poppy, and the area 
double cropped has increased. The cultivation of indigo is 
not of much importance, but it has maintained its position 
better than in other Districts. There is a small but constant 
demand for advances under the I^nd Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. During the ten years ending 1900 
the total loans amounted to 12 lakhs, of which Rs. 70,000 
was lent in the famine year, 1897. In the next four years 
about Rs. 3,000 was advanced annually. 

The cattle bred locally are of an inferior type, and better Cattle, 
animals are largely imported. Attempts to improve the breed PO“ies,and' 
have failed owing to the unsuitability of the bulls. The ponies 
are also of poor quality. Sheep and goats are kept, but in 
smaller numbers than in the adjoining Districts. 

Fyzabad is one of the few Districts in the United Provinces Irrigation, 
in which the area irrigated from tanks and jhils in normal years 
exceeds that supplied from wells. In 1903-4, out of 568 
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square miles irrigated, tanks and jhils supplied 289 square miles 
and wells 264. The proportions vary according to the season, 
but tank-irrigation is always important. Unfortunately the 
tanks and jhlls are shallow, and fail in dry seasons when they 
are most needed, the result being a failure of the rice crop. 
The number of wells is, however, increasing, and temporary 
wells can be made in most parts when required. Water is 
raised by a wheel and pulley from wells, and from jhils in 
the swing-basket. It is usually sprinkled over the land with 
a wooden shovel. 

The chief mineral product is kankar or calcareous lime¬ 
stone, which is used for making lime and for metalling roads. 
Saline efflorescences are collected in several places, and used 
for the manufacture of coarse glass for bangles. 

The chief manufacturing industry is cotton-weaving. Coarse 
cloth is produced in many places ; but Tanda, Akbarpur, 
and Jalalpur are noted for muslins and other fine materials, 
and during the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries several Europeans had factories at Tanda. Cotton¬ 
dyeing and printing are carried on in a few places, and sugar- 
refining is also of some importance. Many houses are adorned 
with finely carved doors, but wood-carving is now a declining 
industry. 

The chief exports are grain (especially rice), sugar, cloth, 
oilseeds, opium, hides, and tobacco ; while the imports include 
piece-goods, metals, and salt. The recent extension of rail¬ 
ways north of the Gogra has affected the trade of Fyzabad, 
which was formerly a commercial centre for Eastern Oudh. 
There is still a considerable traffic in sailing boats and in 
steamers along the Gogra; but the bulk of the trade is carried 
by rail, and places situated on or near the railway are rising in 
importance, especially Gosainganj and Akbarpur. 

The loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from 
Benares to Lucknow passes through the District. It enters at 
the south-east and passes north-west to Fyzabad city, from 
which place it turns west. A branch of the same railway runs 
south, from Fyzabftd to Allahabad. A short length connects 
Fyzabad with the bank of the Gogra at Ajodhya, opposite 
which, in Gonda District, is the terminus of a branch of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. There are 760 miles of 
road, but only 93 miles are metalled. The latter are in charge 
of the Public Works department, but the cost of all but 
48 miles is charged to Local funds. The chief roads are those 
from Fyzabad city to Lucknow, Rae Bareli, Jaunpur, Azam- 
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garh, and Allahabad. Avenues of trees are maintained on 193 
miles, the fine tamarind avenue on the Lucknow road, which 
was originally planted in the time of the Nawabs of Oudh, 
being specially noticeable. 

Fyzabad suffered severely from famine in 1783-4, and in Famine. 
1786 further damage was caused.by excessive rain. In 1837 
there was distress owing to high prices caused by scarcity else¬ 
where, and in i860, 1866, and 1874 the lower classes suffered 
from a similar cause. The scarcity of 1877-8 was more 
serious, and relief works were opened in 1878. In 1896 the 
monsoon ceased prematurely, and towards the close of the 
year relief works and poorhouses were opened. Distress was, 
however, less felt than elsewhere and ceased with the rains of 
1897. Severe floods have done much damage from time to 
time, especially in 1871, 1894, and 1903. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by one or two District 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and by four Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India. A tahslldar is stationed at the 
head-quarters of each tahsil. Two officers of the Opium 
department reside in the District. 

The ordinary civil courts are those of two District Munsifs Civil 
and a Subordinate Judge. A system of village Munsifs has 
recently been introduced. The District and Sessions Judge of 
Fyzabad is also District Judge of Bara Banki and Sessions 
Judge of Sultanpur. The District is fairly free from serious 
crime, even in the cities of Fyzabad and Ajodhya. The 
kidnapping of girls for marriage to Rajputs and Brahmans is, 
however, not uncommon. 

'I'he District of Fyzabad, as formed at annexation in 1856, Land 
included also the northern parts of the present District 
Sultanpur as far south as the Gumti. This area was removed tration. 
in 1869. A summary settlement was made in 1856, followed 
after the restoration of order by a second summary settlement, 
which fixed the demand at 8-7 lakhs. The first regular settle¬ 
ment, preceded by a survey, was commenced in 1862. Assess¬ 
ment was mainly based on conjectural data, such as the 
estimated yield of crops and rates suggested by committees of 
ialukdars and zaminddrs. Rent-rolls were hardly examined at 
all, and a very large area of waste land was assessed. The 
revenue proposed amounted to 12-4 lakhs, and the enhance¬ 
ment was not relieved by being made progressive where it was 
large. The working of the assessment was affected by bad 
seasons in 1870 and 1871, and by other causes. Revisions 
were, therefore, undertaken which were not completed until 
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1879, by which time many of the defects of the settlement had 
been remedied. The revised demand was 11-6 lakhs, and was 
only reached by degrees where exceptionally large enhance¬ 
ments were made. Owing to the enormous number of claims 
to rights in land, the settlement courts had an unusual amount 
of work. The latest revision, made between 1893 and 1899, 
was carried out without a complete resurvey and revision of 
records. The assessment was made on the basis of recorded 
rents, corrected where necessary. The revenue fixed was 14-6 
lakhs, representing 44 per cent, of the estimated net ‘assets.’ 
The incidence is Rs. 1-2 per acre, varying from Rs. i-i to Rs. 1-3 
in different parganas. Enhancements were largely made pro¬ 
gressive, and the full demand w^ill not be in force till 1910. 
Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have 
been, in thousands of rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-r. 

19OO-I. 

1903-4 

Land revenue 

U.13 

>'.’7 

13.53 

14,00 

Total revenue 

» 3.77 

•7,87 

31,43 

» 3.79 


There are two municipalities, Fyzabad with Ajodhv.\ and 
Akbarpur, and eight towns are administered under Act XX 
of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, which in 1903-4 had an income and 
expenditure of 1-3 lakhs. About half of the income is derived 
from local rates, and the expenditure includes Rs. 58,000 spent 
on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has under him a 
force of 4 inspectors, 112 subordinate officers, and 427 con¬ 
stables, distributed in 16 police stations, besides 208 muni¬ 
cipal and town police, and 2,229 rural and road police. 
The District jail contained a daily average of 396 prisoners 
in 1903. 

A high proportion of the population of Fyzabad is literate, 
and 4*1 per cent. (6*3 males and 0 2 females) could read and 
write in 1901. The number of public institutions increased 
from 97 with 3,941 pupils in 1880-1 to 150 with 
9,351 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 198 such 
schools and colleges with 11,314 pupils, of whom 282 were 
girls, besides 75 private schools with 1,273 pupils. Only 
1,648 of the pupils had advanced beyond the primary stage. 
Government manages 3 of the schools and the District and 
municipal boards manage 99. The total expenditure on 
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education was Rs. 55,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was provided 
from Local funds and Rs. 11,000 by fees. 

There are 11 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- Hospitals 
tion for 160 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 

. , ^ ^ ^ pensaries. 

was 75,000, including 1,982 in-patients, and 6,673 operations 
were performed. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 16,000, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 33,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vacdna- 
representing the low proportion of 27 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipalities and in 
the cantonment of Fyzabad. 

(H. F. House, Sett/ement Report^ 1900; H. R. Nevill, 

District Gazetteer^ 1905 ) 

Fyzab 3 .d Tahsll.—North-western tahsll of Fyzabad Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces^ comprising the parganas of Mangalsi, 

Haveli Awadh, and Amsin, and lying between 26" 32' and 
26"' 50' N. and 81° 48' and 82° 29' E., along the right bank of 
the Gogra, with an area of 371 square miles. Population 
increased from 316,586 in 1891 to 334,327 in 1901 ; but the 
increase was nominal, being due to a large concourse of 
pilgrims at a fair. Excluding these, the population in 1901 
was only 313,920. There are 449 villages and four towms, 
including Fyzabad, the District and tahsll head-quarters 
(population, 75,085). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,93,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The high density 
of population, 846 persons per square mile, is due to the 
inclusion of the city. The tahsll is a long and narrow strip of 
land lying above the Gogra, with rich alluvial deposits in the 
bed of the river. The uplands are generally fertile near the 
high bank, but towards the south heavy clay soil is found, with 
patches of dhdk {Butea frondosa) jungle and many sw'amps. 

In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 225 square miles, of 
which 99 were irrigated, tanks or jhils supplying rather more 
than wells in ordinary years. 

Akbarpur Tahsll.—South-eastern tahsll of Fyzabad Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Akbarpur, 
Majhaura, and (since 1904) Surhurpur, and lying between 26° 

15' and 26° 35' N. and 82° 13' and 82° 54' E. The area up 
to 1904 was 393 square miles, and is now 537. The popula¬ 
tion of the old area increased from 241,702 in 1891 to 243,929 
in 1901, and the total is now 344,859. There are 854 villages 
and three towns, of which Jalalpur (population, 7,265) and 
Akbarpur, the tahsll head-quarters (7,116), are the largest. 

The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,25,000, and 
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for cesses Rs. 52,000, increased by the transfer to Rs. 4,51,000 
and Rs. 73,000 respectively. The density of population of the 
reconstituted area, 642 persons per square mile, is below the 
District average. Along the southern border flows the MajhoT, 
while the Biswl and Marha unite in the west to form the Tons 
(Eastern). I'he tahsil contains many large jhils or swamps, 
and a considerable area in the south is barren usar land and 
thorny jungle. In the old area 242 square miles were under 
cultivation in 1903-4, of which 137 were irrigated. Wells 
supply about two-thirds of the irrigated area, and tanks or jhtls 
most of the remainder. 

Bikapur.—South-western tahsil oi Fyzabad District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Pachchhimrath and 
Khandansa, and lying between 26° 24' and 26^ 43' N. and 81° 
41' and 82° 21' E., with an area of 467 square miles, l^opu- 
lation increased from 288,893 in 1891 to 296,776 in 1901. 
There are 623 villages, but no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,58,000, and for cesses Rs. 59,000. 
The density of population, 635 persons per square mile, is 
below the District average. Most of the tahsil forms a fertile 
plain interrupted by many small patches of grass and dhak 
jungle, and by j'hlls or swamps, the drainage from which 
gradually collects into a channel called the Biswi. The Gumti 
forms the south-western boundary for a little distance. In 
*903-4 the area under cultivation was 287 square miles, of 
which 143 w^ere irrigated. Wells and tanks or jhtls supply most 
of the irrigation in equal proportions. 

Tanda Tahsil.—North-eastern tahsil of Fyzabad District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Tanda and 
Birhar, and lying along the Gumti between 26° 9' and 26° 40' 
N. and 82° 27' and 83° 8' E., with an area of 365 square 
miles. Up to 1904 the tahsil also included pargana Surhur- 
pur, area 144 square miles. The population of the former 
area decreased from 369,781 in 1891 to 350,342 in 1901, 
and that of the present area according to the Census of 1901 
is 249,412. There are now 735 villages and three towms, 
including Tanda, the head-quarters (population, 19,853). 

The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,24,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 68,000, decrea.sed by the transfer of Surhurpur 
to Rs. 2,97,000 and Rs. 47,000 respectively. The tahsil, as 
reduced, supports 684 persons per square mile, or somewhat 
below the District average. There are a few small alluvial 
tracts along the Gogra, but most of the tahsil lies in the 
uplands, consisting of two distinct portions. A strip above the 
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river lies high and is well cultivated and fertile, but it slopes 
into a tract of marshy land which is badly drained and easily 
becomes water-logged. Of the old area 330 square miles were 
under cultivation in 1903-4, of which 189 were irrigated. Wells 
are a more important source of supply than jhlls or swamps. 

Ajodhya Estate. —A large talukdari estate situated in the 
Districts of Fyzabad, Gonda, Sultanpur, Bara Bank!, and 
Lucknow, United Provinces, with an area of 762 square miles. 
The land revenue and cesses ymyable to Government amount 
to 5 9 lakhs, and the rent-roll is nearly it lakhs. The founder 
of the estate was Bakhtawar Singh, a Brahman, w^ho entered 
the service of Nawab Saadat All Khan of Oudh as a trooper. 
He rose rapidly in favour, and Muhammad All Shah conferred 
on him the Mahdona e.state in Fyzabad District with the title 
of Raja. Bakhtawar Singh became the first noble in the State, 
and was selected to accompany Sir William Sleeman on his 
tour through Oudh in 1849. younger brother, Darshan 

Singh, also attained high rank. Darshan Singh died in 1844, 
leaving three sons, the youngest of whom, Man Singh or 
Hanuman Singh, was employed by the king of Oudh and 
rendered important services. In 1855 Bakhtawar Singh died 
childless and left his large property to Man Singh. In 
accordance with tlie general policy at the annexation of Oudh, 
Man Singh was de[)rived of almost the whole of his estates, and 
when the Mutiny broke out he was in confinement at Fyzabad. 
He was, however, released and requested to protect the 
European women and children, whom he received into his 
fort at Shahganj and escorted to the Gogra, wliere they em¬ 
barked in safety. He then joined the rebel army before 
Lucknow, but withdrew in October on the arrival of Sir James 
Outram, and was subsequently instrumental in saving the lives 
of several European ladies, and gave valuable assistance in the 
pacification of the Province. Man Singh's estates were restored 
in 185S, and for his services he received the title of Maharaja 
and also the confiscated estate of the rebel Raja of Gonda. He 
became the most influential talukdCir in Oudh, and rendered 
great assistance in the settlement of the controversies about 
rights in land (see article on Oudh), for which he was 
appointed a K.C.S.I. At his death in 1870 the estates were 
managed for a time under the Talukdars Relief Act. Man 
Singh was succeeded, after protracted litigation, by his grand¬ 
son, Sir Pratap Narayan Singh, K.C.I.E., who holds the 
personal title of Maharaja and has served as a member of the 
Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils. 

c c 2 
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AjodhySL Town (in Sanskrit Ayodfiya ; now known as 
Ajudhia).—Town in Fyzabad District, United Provinces, 
situated in 26® 48' N. and 82® 12' E., on the right bank of the 
Gogra, and on a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Population (1901), 21,584. The interest of Ajodhyfi centres in 
its ancient history. I'he old city has almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and only its outlines are marked by an extensive 
tract of elevated ground. But according to tradition Ajodhya 
was in remote antiquity one of the largest and most magnificent 
of Indian cities. It is said to have covered an area of 12 
yojanas or 80 to 100 miles in circumference, though the limits 
according to modern tradition extend only about 6 miles from 
Guptar Ghat on the west to Ram Ghat on the cast. Ajodhya 
was the capital of the kingdom of Kosala and contained the 
court of the great king Dasaratha, fifty-sixth monarch of the 
Solar line in descent from Raja Manu. The opening chaj> 
ters of the Ramayana recount the magnificence of the city, 
the glories of the monarch, and the virtues, wealth, and 
loyalty of his people. Dasaratha was the father of Rama 
Chandra, the hero of the epic, whose cult has experienced 
a great revival in modem times. With the fall of the last of 
the Solar line, Raja Sumintra, the one hundred and thirteenth 
monarch, Ajodhya became a wilderness and the royal family 
dispersed. From different members of this scattered stock the 
Rajas of Udaipur, Jaipur, &c., claim descent. Tradition 
relates that Ajodhya was restored by king Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain, whose identity is a matter of dispute. Ajodhya was of 
small importance in Buddhist times, when Saketa became the 
chief city of Kosala, It is still uncertain where Saketa was 
situated, and it has been suggested that it occupied part of the 
ancient city of Ajodhya. Numismatic evidence points to the 
rule of a line of independent Rajas, in or near Ajodhya, alx)ut 
the commencement of the Christian era. The identifications 
of Ajodhya with the capitals of Sha-chi, 'O-yu-t’o, or Pi-so-kia, 
visited by the Chinese pilgrims, are all doubtful. 

Under the rule of the early Muhammadan kings of Delhi, 
Ajodhya or Awadh was the seat of a governor whose authority 
extended over a varying tract of country. When Akbar had 
firmly established his power in Northern India, the city became 
the capital of a Subah or province. In the eighteenth century 
it was for a time the nominal head-quarters of the early 
Nawabs of Oudh. In 1765, however, Shuja-ud-daula made 
his residence at Fyzabad, a few miles away, and Ajodhya lost 
all importance, except as a religious centre. 
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The present town stretches inland from a high bluff over¬ 
looking the Gogra. At one corner of a vast mound known as 
Ramkot, or the fort of Rama, is the holy spot where the hero 
was born. Most of the enclosure is occupied by a mosque 
built by Babar from the remains of an old temple, and in the 
outer portion a small platform and shrine mark the birthplace. 
Close by is a larger temple in which is shown the cooking-place 
of Sita, the faithful w'ife of Rama. A lofty temple stands on 
the bank of the Gogra at the place where I^kshmana bathed ; 
and Hanuman, king of the monkeys, is worshipped in a large 
temple in the town, approached by an immense flight of steps, 
which bears the name Hanuman Garhi. Other noticeable 
temples built during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are the Kanakbhawan, a fine building erected by a Rani of 
'J ikamgarh, the Nageshwarnath temjile, Harshan Singh’s 
tenqile, and a small marble temple built by the present 
Maharaja. Ajodhya also contains a number of Jain temples, 
five of which were built in the eighteenth century to mark the 
birthplaces of the five hierarchs who are said to have been 
born at Ajodhya. Besides the mosque of Babar, tw’o ruined 
mosfjues, built by Aurangzeb, stand on the sites of celebrated 
Hindu shrines—the Swargadwara, where Rama’s body was 
cremated, and the Treta-ka-'l'hakur, where he sacrificed. An 
inscription of Jai Chand, the last king of Kanauj, has been 
found in the latter, d'hrcc graves are reverenced by Musal- 
mans as the tombs of Noah, Seth, and Job, and the two last 
are mentioned under tiiose names in \\\^ Ain i-Akbaf i, A large 
mound close by, called the Manijiarbat, is said to have been 
dro[)pcd by Hanuman when carrying a portion of the Hima¬ 
layas, while another tradition asserts that it was formed by the 
coolies who built Ramkot shaking their baskets as they left 
work ; it possibly covers a ruined stupa. 

Modern buildings include the spacious residence of the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya (see Ajodhya Estate) and two dis¬ 
pensaries. For administrative purposes Ajodhya forms part of 
the Fyzakad municipality. There is little or no trade ; but 
three great fairs lake place annually in March-April, July- 
August, and October-November, which are sometimes attended 
by 400,000 persons. At special fairs the attendance has been 
estimated at as many as a million. There is one public school, 
while ten Sanskrit schools contain 350 students. 

Akbarpur Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsiloi the same 
name in Fyzabad District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 
26' N. and 82° 32' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
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and on the river Tons (Eastern). Population (1901), 7,116. 
The town contains the ruins of a fort in which is a fine mosque, 
and the Tons is spanned by a massive bridge. Both mosque 
and bridge were erected by one Mohsin Khan in the reign of 
Akbar. Akbarpur also has a branch of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission, a vnmsifiy and a di.spensary. It is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about 
Rs. 1,800. It has a considerable trade in grain and hides, and 
produces a large amount of cotton cloth. The school has 226 
pupils, and the Mission maintains a girls’ orphanage with about 
25 inmates. 

Fyzabad City {FaizCibad ),—Administrative head-quarters, 
with cantonment, of Fyzabad District, United Provinces, 
situated in 26° 47' N. and 82° 10' E., near the Gogra, on roads 
from Lucknow and Allahabad, and at the junction of three 
branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; distance by 
rail from Calcutta 599 miles, and from Bombay 965. Popu¬ 
lation, including cantonment and Ajodhya : (1881) 71,405; 
(1891) 78,921 ; (1901) 75,085. 'J'he population in 1901 in¬ 
cluded 55,406 Hindus and 17,674 Musalmans. Fyznbad alone 
contained 53,501 inhabitants, of whom 6,097 resided in the 
cantonment. 

When Saadat Khan was appointed governor of Oudh he 
built a hunting lodge four miles west of Ajodhya, then the 
head-quarters of the Province. Gardens were laid out and 
shops sprang up in the neighbourhood, and during the time of 
his successor Safdar Jang the name Faizabad was first applied. 
Shuja-ud-daula, the third Nawab, lived chiefly at Lucknow 
during the early part of his reign ; but after his defeat at Buxar 
in 1764 he made Fy/Abad his residence, and during the re¬ 
mainder of his life added largely to its defences and also laid 
out a large town. Shuja-ud-daula died early in 1775, and 
before the close of the year Asaf-ud-daula moved permanently 
to Lucknow. The importance of Fyzabad declined, but it still 
remained the home of Asaf-ud-daula's grandmother anti 
mother, the Nawab Begam and Bahfi Bcgam, whose treat¬ 
ment was the subject of charges against Warren Hastings. 
After the death of the Bahfi Begam in 1816 Fyzeibad decayed 
still further, but its position has improved since annexation. 

The cantonment lies north-west of the city, extending to the 
bank of the Gogra, along which stretches a beautiful park con¬ 
taining some temples at a place known as the Guptar Ghat. 
South of the cantonment is the civil station, wliich contains 
the usual offices of the head-quarters of a Division, and a fine 
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building used as a museum and public library. There are also 
male and female dispensaries, and the chief stations of the 
Church Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Mission, and the 
Zanana Bible and Medical Mission. The city is a well-kept 
place, with fairly wide roads. Most of the large buildings date 
from the time of Shuja-ud-daula, and are of brick covered with 
plaster. 'I'wo fine gateways give access to a beautiful garden 
known as the Gulab-bari, in the centre of which is a lofty and 
handsome building which was constructed by Shuja-ud-daula 
and in which he lies buried. I'he tomb of the Bahu Begam 
is a fine domed building lying south of the town. Three lakhs 
of rupees from the Begam’s property were set aside for the con¬ 
struction of the tomb, and provision was made for its mainten¬ 
ance. The tomb was not completed till after the Mutiny, and 
its maintenance and the disbursement of the proceeds of the 
endowanent arc now supervised by the Deputy-Commissioner. 
The earthwork of the fort, called Calcutta Khurd (* the lesser ’), 
constructed by Shuja-ud-daula, still remains, and portions of 
the various palaces built by the Nawabs and their nobles have 
survived. 

J^'yzabad is administered jointly with Ajodhya as a munici¬ 
pality, the introduction of local self-government dating from 
1865. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 74,000 respectively. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 88,000, octroi (Rs. 65,000) being 
the chief item ; and the expenditure was Rs. 83,000, includ¬ 
ing conservancy (Rs. 21,000), public safety (Rs. 11,000), 
public works (Rs. 16,000), and administration and collection 
(Rs. 8,000). A large scheme for drainage works has recently 
been .sanctioned. The cantonment is usually garrisoned by 
British infantry and artillery and native cavalry and infantry. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
of the cantonment fund averaged about Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 22,000, and the expenditure Rs. 30,000. 

"J1ie city is an important centre of the sugar-refining industry, 
and has a considerable trade in agricultural produce and 
imported goods, partly carried by river, but chiefly by rail. 
There are sixteen schools for boys, attended by 1,200 pupils, 
and four schools for girls with 162, 

Jal^pur. —Town in the Akbarpur /'aZ/i/Zof Fyzabad District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26*^ 19' N.and 82^ 45' E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 7,265. The town is picturesquely placed on the 
high bank of the Tons (Eastern), which winds in a deep channel 
through a fertile and well-wooded landscape. An imamdara 
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outside the town was built in the eighteenth century at a cost 
of Rs. 4,000 by contribution from the weavers, each man con¬ 
tributing a quarter of a pice for each piece of cloth woven by 
him. Jalnlpur is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an annual income of about Rs. 1,500. There is still a 
flourishing manufacture of cotton cloth, but many of the 
Julahas (Muhammadan weavers) go to Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Cawnpore to work in the mills. A school has 235 pupils. 

Kichhaunchha (or Ashrafpur-Kichhaunchha).—Town in 
the 'randa iahsil of FyzabSd District, United Provinces, situated 
in 26° 25' N. and 82^^ 47' E., on the bank of a small stream 
called the Tonri. Po[)ulation (1901), 2,325. This place, with 
the neighbouring villages of Baskhari and Rasulpur, is cele¬ 
brated as having belonged to a famous saint, named Makhdimi 
Ashraf, who lived in the fourteenth century, or to his descend¬ 
ants, who received rent-free grants from the Mughal emperors. 
The saint’s tomb is Imilt on rising ground in the village of 
Rasulpur, and is much resorted to by [)ilgrims, especially in 
the month of Aghan (November -1 )ecember). A visit is 
l^elievcd to be very efficacious for persons i)os.sessed by devils. 
Kichhaunchlia is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an annual income of about Rs. 300. A school has 95 j)upils. 

Tanda Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name, Fyzabad District, United Provinces, situated in 26^ 34' 
N. and 82° 40' E., on the bank of the Cogra, and 12 miles l)y 
road from Akbarpur station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. Population (1901), 19,853. The town was granted 
by the emperor Farrukh Siyar to one Muhammad Hayat and 
rapidly rose in importance. At the close of the eighteenth 
century Saadat All Khan, Naw\ab of Oudh, was interested in 
its prosperity and establi.shed a number of officials here. It 
became one of the most noted weaving centres in India, pro¬ 
ducing muslins which rivalled those of Dacca. European 
merchants settled in the place and introduced new methods 
and improved patterns. The trade suffered during the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War, but has since recovered. Tanda contains the 
usual offices, and also a branch of the Wesleyan Alethodist 
Mission and a dispensary. It has been administered as 
a municipality, together with the adjacent town of Mubarakpur, 
since 1865. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 8,000. In 1903—4 the income was 
Rs. 16,000, chiefly derived from a tax on circumstances and 
property (Rs. 8,400) and a grant from Government of 
Rs. 3,500, while the expenditure was also Rs. 16,000. There 
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are more than i,ioo looms in the town, and a number of dyeing 
and printing houses. Various kinds of cotton cloth are pro¬ 
duced, including some woven from dyed yarn, while the cloth 
used for printing is imported. The fine flowered muslin called 
jdmddni\ for which the place was famous, is still made by 
a few weavers, but the market is very limited. Some of the 
best varieties are partly woven with silk or silver wire. There 
are three schools with 227 pupils. 

Gonda District. —North-eastern District of the Fyzabad Boun- 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 26° 46'and 27*^ 5 °^ con,^gura- 
N. and 81® 33' and 82^ 46' E., with an area of 2,813 square tion, .md 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the lower range 

system, 

of the Himalayas separating it from Nepal; on the east by 
Basti; on the south by the Gogra, which divides it from 
P'yzabad and Bara Bank!; and on the west by Hahraich. The 
District forms a level plain with slight inequalities, and is well 
wooded. During the fine clear months at the end of the rainy 
season the range of the Ilinrilayas, with the snowy peak of 
Dhaulagiri in the centre, forms a magnificent background to 
the north. 'Fhe peoifie live in small hamlets scattered about 
the village lands. There are three natural divisions. In the 
north is situated a moist tract of farai land extending a little 
south of the Rapti. The centre forms a level upland area or 
uparlhu\ and south of it lies a broad low tract extending to the 
alluvial soil in the bed of the Gogra. The Gogra and 
the principal streams, flow from north-west to south-east. In 
the tarai a number of small streams flow from north to south 
to meet the lElrhi, or ‘old,’ Rapti. The remaining rivers have 
a course from north-west to south-east,^,,ajTd are, in order: the 
Suwilwan, Kuwana, Bisuhi, Chamitai, Mahwar, Tirhi, and 
Sarjii or Suheli. Most of these arc only small streams in the 
hot season. The whole District is studded with small shallow 
lakes or jhtls^ the water of which is largely used for irrigation. 

In the north limestone boulders are found in the beds of the Geology, 
torrents rushing down from the Outer Himalayas. Elsewhere 
the formation is the ordinary alluvium, which in places contains 
calcareous limestone or kankar. 

Forests are ‘ reserved ’ in the north of the District and in Botany, 
a small area in the centre. There is also a large tract of forest 
on the banks of the Kuwana, which is private property. These 
contain sCil {Shorea robusta), asna {Terminalia iopientosa), 
dhau {Anogeisst 4 S /atifolia), khair {Acacia Catechu), &c. 

Mango, mahud {Bassia lati/olia), shisham {Dalbergia Sissoo), 
and various kinds of fig are the commonest trees in other parts. 
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Tigers and bears are found in the northern forests, and 
leopards are common there and are occasionally met with 
farther south. Several kinds of deer are found, and ante¬ 
lope, nilgai^ wolves, and jackals are common. Snipe, W'ater- 
fowl, jungle-fowl, quail, peacock, partridges, and ortolans are 
the chief game birds. Fish are abundant in the rivers and 
lakes, and crocodiles are also common. 

The damp submontane tract is very unhealthy, and fever is 
also prevalent in all parts of the District. The proximity of 
the mountains and the heavy rainfall make the climate com¬ 
paratively cool, the average monthly temperature ranging from 
about 62° in January to 91° in May. 

The average annual rainfall over the whole District is 44 
inches, ranging from 51 in the north to 40 in the south. Extreme 
fluctuations occur from year to year; the fall amounted to 
75 inches in 1894 and to only 22 inches in 1874. In 1901 
nearly 17 inches of rain fell in twenty-four hours at Tarabganj, 
one of the heaviest falls ever recorded in the plains of the 
United Provinces. 

The District formed part of the great kingdom of Kosai.a, 
ruled over by the kings of the Solar race from Ajodhya. At the 
death of Rama the northern portion fell to his son, I.ava, with 
the capital city of Sravasti, which is identified by some writers 
with Set Mahet. Ancient remains .show that many sites were 
inhabited during the palmy days of Buddhism ; but when the 
Chinese pilgrims visited the holy places in the fifth and seventh 
centuries the country had relapsed into jungle. Many traditions 
are related of the young warrior of Islam, Saiyid Salar, who died 
fighting the chiefs of this tract near Bahraich, and many tombs 
are pointed out as those of his warriors. The history during 
the Muhammadan period is chiefly that of the varying for¬ 
tunes of the Rajput clans who seized it from the Dorns. 'Phe 
Muhammadan governor resided at Bahraich, but often had 
no authority outside his own fort. The rise of the Rajputs, 
according to their owm traditions, dates from the fourteenth 
century. The Kalhans clan was the first to attain importance, 
but it fell at the end of the fifteenth century, owing to the curse 
of a Brahman, whose daughter had been carried off by the Raja. 
The Janwars spread over the north of the District, and finally 
the Bi.sens acquired a great territory covering 1,000 square 
miles. When Oudh was granted to Saadat Khan early in the 
eighteenth century, the local Rajas north of the Gogra were 
virtually independent. The Raja of Gonda slew Nawab 
Alawal Khan, the first of the new governors of Bahraich; but 
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was later so far conquered that he undertook to pay a fixed 
tribute. It was not, however, till the close of the eighteenth 
century that the Oudh government was able to break up the 
Bisen power and to collect revenue direct from the village head¬ 
men. The chiefs in the north and east of the District retained 
a partial independence still longer. Gonda suffered much 
from misrule in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, during 
which several great ialukas were acquired by bankers and 
officials. Annexation in 1856 passed off quietly; but Colonel 
Boilcau, the Deputy-Commissioner, lost his life in attempting 
to arrest a notorious freebooter. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny, the Raja of Gonda threw in 
his lot with the rebels and joined the standard of the Begam 
of Oudh at Lucknow. The Raja of Balrampur remained loyal 
throughout. De steadily declined to recognize the rebel 
government, received and protected Sir C. Wingfield, the 
Commissioner of Gonda and Bahraich, together with other 
English officers in his fort, anrl afterwards forwarded them 
safely under a strong escort to Gorakhpur. The Raja of Gonda, 
after the relief of Lucknow, fixed his camp at Lampti on the 
Chamnai river, with a force said to amount to 20,000 men, 
who were, however, dispirited at the English successes else- 
^^here. After only a feeble resistance the broken remnants of 
his forces were swept across the Rapti and over the lower range 
of the Himalayas into Ncpfil. Most of the rebel talukddrs 
accepted the amnesty ; but neither the Raja of Gonda nor 
the Rani of d'ulsipur could be induced to surrender (al¬ 
though the conduct of the former throughout the Mutiny 
had been free from overt crime), and their estates were ac¬ 
cordingly coiifiscated and conferred as rewards upon Maha¬ 
rajas Sir Drigbijai Singh of Balrampur and Sir Man Singh 
of Ajodhya. 

Set Mahkt is the only site which has been excavated ; but Archaeo- 
ruins are know n to exist at many other places, among which 
may be named Bansdila, Paltipur, Lodha Dili, Raya-ke-than, 
and Baras. There are no striking buildings of the Muham¬ 
madan period. The chief Hindu shrines are at Deiu Batan 
and at Chhapia. 

The District contains 8 tow'ns and 2,760 villages. At the The 
four enumerations the numbers were as follows:—1,168,462 
(1869), 1,270,926 (1881), 1,459,229 (1891), 1,403,19s (1901). 

There are three /a/iv/A—G onda, Tarabganj, and Utraula 
—each named from its head-quarters. The principal towms are 
the municipalities of Balrampur and Gonda, and the ‘notified 
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areas ’ of Nawauganj and Utraula. The following table gives 
the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Tahstl. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
^ ariation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and IQOI. 

Number of 
persons able 
l »7 read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Gonda . 

619 

3 

784 

384,021 

620 

- S-o 

I 2,269 

Tarabganj 

627 

3 

.546 

3 f> 4.993 

5S2 

- 5-3 

16.6^4 

Utraula . 

1. 5^*7 

2 

1.430 

654,181 

417 

- 2-3 

14,892 

District total 

2.813 

8 

2,760 

1.403,195 

499 

- 3 -^ 

4 S. 74 .S ' 


Hindus number nearly 85 per cent, of the total, and Mu¬ 
hammadans 15 per cent. 'I'he l)i.strict is thickly poi)ulated, 
except in the north, where there is a large area of forest. The 
decrease between 1891 and 1901 was chiefly due to the effects 
of excessive rain in 1894, and to a smaller extent to the drought 
of 1S96. Many emigrants go from Gonda to the West Indies, 
Fiji, and Natal. JCastern Hindi of the Awadhi dialect is si)oken 
almost universally. 

Brahmans are the most numerous of the Hindu castes, 
numbering about 214,000, or 18 per cent, of the total. Other 
castes found in large numbers are the Ahirs (graziers and 
cultivators), 140,000 ; Koris (weavers and labourers), 126,000 ; 
Kurmis (agriculturists), 105,000; Rajputs, 55,000; Kahars 
(servants and cultivators), 49,000 ; Muraos (maiket-gardeners'i, 
47,000); and Bania.s, 32,000. 'J'he Barwars, who number 2,218, 
are a small caste of criminals who have been settled here in 
the hope of reformation. A few Tharus, who appear to be of 
Mongolian origin, are the only people who can survive in the 
most fever-stricken parts of the tarai. Among Musalmans, 
Rajputs number 41,000; Shaikhs, 23,000; Pathans, 22,000 ; 
and Julahas (weavers), 19,000. Agriculture supports 64 per 
cent, of the total population, and general labour 9 per cent. 
Brahmans cultivate 29 per cent, of the total area held by 
tenants, and Rajputs 12 per cent. Kurmis, Muraos, and 
Kachhis, who are the best tenants, hold about 14 per cent. 

In 1901 there were 175 native Christians, of whom 61 
wTre Methodists. The American Methodist Mission was 
opened here in 1859. 

The agricultural conditions are closely connected with the 
physical features already described. The iarai is pre-eminently 
a rice country, but is very unhealthy, and is liable to heavy 
floods. South of it lies the uparhar or upland area, in which 
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the soil is usually a rich loam, which deteriorates to sand in 
the west and on the high banks of the streams. Wheat and 
rice, varied by gram and arhar^ are the staples here. Sugar¬ 
cane and poppy are grown near the village sites, and near the 
swamps the valuable jarhan or late rice is cultivated. In the 
tarhar or lowlands the subsoil is sand, and fertility depends 
on the composition and thickness of the surface layer. This 
tract requires little irrigation, but is subject to floods, and 
the chief crops are maize in the autumn and peas or barley in 
the spring. Poppy is grown in all parts and is a very valuable 
crop. In the neighbourhood of the TikrI forest much damage 
is done to cultivation by wild beasts. 

I'he ordinary tenures of the Province of Oudh are found. Chief agri 

Talukdari estates include about 6o per cent, of the total area, 

, 1 - , 1 1 rr., -1 1 statistics 

and nearly 15 per cent, is sub-settled. There is also a large and princi 

area held in small plots on complicated tenures by under- P^l crops. 

proprietors. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are 

given below, in square miles:— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

(londfl . 

619 

422 

187 

103 

Tarabganj 

627 


95 

127 

Utraula . 

1.567 

1,006 

221 

25.5 

Total 


*.795 

50* 

463 


Rice is the staple most largely grown, occupying 732 square 

miles, or 41 per cent, of the net area cultivated. Wheat (463 

square miles), maize (489), gram (247), peas and masur (241), 

and barley (118) are also important food-crops, while poppy 

covered 37 square miles, sugar-cane 28, and oilseeds 12. 

There has been a considerable increase in the cultivated Improve- 

area since the first settlement; but this has chiefly taken place 

. ^ agncul- 

in the single tahsil of Utraula, where population has grown tural 
rapidly, large tracts of jungle have been reclaimed, and the practice, 
extension of the railway has made markets more accessible. 

Few changes have occurred in methods of cultivation. The 
area under poppy and sugar-cane has risen, and more land is 
under the valuable late rice than formerly. The prevailing 
feature of the cultivation is mediocrity, which is due to the 
large proportion of high-caste tenants, who are obliged by 
social custom to employ labourers instead of working with 
their own hands. Very few advances are taken under the 
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Agriculturists’ Loans Act, and none have been given under the 
Land Improvement Act except in 1896-7. Out of a lakh 
advanced during the ten years ending 1900, Rs. 28,000 was lent 
in the wet year 1894-5, and Rs. 33,000 in the drought of 1896-7. 
The loans in the next four years amounted to only Rs. 250. 

Cattle, The cattle bred locally are of poor quality, and animals of 
better class are usually imported from the neighbouring 
District of Bahraich. Ponies are used to a large extent as 
pack-animals. Sheep and goats are fairly numerous, but no 
particular breeds are recognized. 

Irrigation. In 1903-4 tanks and swamps supplied irrigation for 248 
square miles and wells for 240, while rivers were used to 
serve only 13 square miles. Few Districts have better natural 
advantages. In the tarhar irrigation is little required in 
ordinary years, and the uparhdr is j)rovidcd with numerous 
tanks and wells. The number of wells is steadily increasing, 
and they can be made at a comparatively small cost. Water 
is usually raised from wells by means of a long lever, to which 
a ])ot is attached by a rope. The swing-basket is used to dis¬ 
tribute water from jhils. Only a few crops are flooded, and 
the ordinary method of irrigation is to scatter water from small 
channels with a wooden shovel. In the tarai the rain-water is 
held up by small embankments to keep the rice fields moist. 

Forests. ‘Reserved’ forests cover an area of 162 stjuare miles. 'I'he 
most important is a tract of 142 .square miles, lying along the 
base of the hills, with a width varying from three to six miles. 
Near the east this forest contains valuable sal {Shorea robusia) 
and asna {Terminalia tomentosa). Towards the west the sCil 
gives place to dhau {Anoj^eissus latifolia) and haldu {Adina 
cordifolia). A little {Dalbergia Sissoo) is found in the 

moister tracts near the mountain torrents. The Tikrl forest 
has an area of about twenty square miles, chiefly in the 
Tarabganj tahsil near the centre of the District. It supplies sal 
timber and fuel to Gonda and Ajodhya. In 1903-4 the forests 
yielded Rs. 50,000, the chief items being firewood and charcoal. 

Minerals. The only mineral product is kankar or nodular limestone, 
which is used for metalling roads and for making lime. 

Arts and The District has few industries besides agriculture. Coarse 

tures^^^^' cloth is woven for local use at several places, but no finer 

tissues are produced. At Utraula there is a small manufacture 
of ornamental pottery. No other articles are produced locally 
except those of use in agriculture or in domestic life, which 
can be made by the blacksmith, the carpenter, and the potter. 

Commerce. The export trade consists almost entirely of agricultural 
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produce. Rice, peas, maize, opium, timber, and fuel are the 
chief exports, while piece-goods, salt, metals, and refined sugar 
are imported. Nawabganj and Colonelganj attract most of the 
trade in the south of the District, and Utraula and Tulsipur arc 
the chief centres for the export of the rice tracts in the north. 

Smaller but flourishing bazars have grown up at most of the 
villages near stations on the railway. Some traffic is still 
carried by the Rapti and Gogra, especially the latter; but the 
railway is now' the chief means of transport. There is a small 
trade with Nepal, which supplies grain in exchange for piece- 
goods and sugar; but it is hampered by the absence of roads. 

Gondii is better supplied with communication by rail than Railway? 
with roads, but the latter have recently been improved and 
added to. The main line of the Bengal and North-AVestern 
Railway crosses the south of the District. From Gonda towm 
one branch strikes off to the north-W'cst, leading to Bahraich, 
while anotlier leads north and north-east towards the Nepal 
br)rder. The latter till recently terminated at Tulsipur, but 
has now' been continued to Uska Bazar in Basti, and gives off 
a short line to the Nepal frontier. A third branch runs south 
from the main line at Mankapur to the bank of the Gogra 
opposite Ajodhya. Out of 606 miles of road only no are 
metalled. 'I'lie latter are in charge of the Public Works 
department, but the whole cost is charged to Local funds. 

Avenues of trees are maintained on 388 miles. The chief 
routes are from (ionda town to Fyzabad and Balrampur, and 
towards Utraula. 

Scarcity w'as exj)erienced in 1865, 1869, and 1874, and in Famine, 
the latter year relief works were required, and distress was 
severe. In 1878-9 relief w'orks w'ere again opened, but 
only for about two and a half months. The drought of 1896 
follow'ed a succession of bad years in which the crops had been 
injured by excessive rain, and the health of the people had been 
severely affected. Relief works and poorhouses w'ere opened, 
but the proportion of the jjopulation relieved w'as not high. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by a member of District 
the Indian Civil Service, and by four Deputy-Collectors recruited 
in India. There are tw'o officers of the Opium department, and 
a iahstldar is stationed at the head-quarters of each tahsil. 

Civil cases are heard by three Munsifs and a Subordinate Civil 
Judge, and the District and Sessions Judge of Gonda has civil 
and criminal jurisdiction also in Bahraich. Crime is of the 
ordinary type. Dacoity is very rare. The Barwars commit 
their crimes far beyond the limits of the District. The compli- 
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cated tenures on which land is held give rise to much litigation, 
and the Brahmans of Gonda have a bad notoriety for perjury 
and forgery. 

A large area in the south-east of the District was ceded to the 
British in i8io, but was restored to the Nawab of Oudh at the 
close of the Nepalese War in i8i6, in return for land acquired 
elsewhere and in extinction of a loan. At annexation in 1856, 
a summary settlement was made, by which the revenue was 
fixed at 9*7 lakhs. On the restoration of order after the 
Mutiny the same demand was again levied. Owing to the 
backward state of the District the regular settlement was 
postponed for some years. It was preceded by a survey and 
was commenced in 1868, the first assessment being completed 
in 1873. This assessment was based on estimates of the 
annual value of each village. In forming the estimates the 
rent-rolls were used, but they were corrected by applying what 
were found to be prevailing rates, and still more reliance was 
placed on rates obtained by estimating the value of agricultural 
produce. No allowance was made for the great difference 
between the rents paid by high-caste and low-caste tenants, 
and a succession of bad seasons soon showed that the revenue 
fixed could not be paid. A revision was at once undertaken 
and was completed by 1876, the ^assets’ being now calculated 
on the basis of the actual rent-rolls, and allowances being 
made for the low rents paid by high castes. The revenue 
demand thus fixed amounted to 15-3 lakhs. The latest 
revision of settlement w^as made between 1897 and 1902, the 
first two years being occupied in a resurv’ey. An area of 860 
square miles, or almost the whole of the iarai^ is held by the 
Maharaja of Balrampur on a permanent settlement, as a 
reward for services in the Mutiny, and was thus excluded. 
The revision in the rest of the District was based as usual 
on the corrected rent-rolls, and the new revenue demand 
amounted to 45-5 per cent, of the rental ‘assets.' In 1903-4 
the land revenue demand for the whole District was i6-6 
lakhs, the incidence being R. i per acre, varying from R. 0-7 to 
Rs. 1-4 in different parganas. Collections on account of land 
revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in thousands 
of rupees:— 



18S0-1. 

1890-1. 

i9(X)-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

15.09 

15.03 

15.73 

16,63 

Total revenue 

18,11 

30 ,32 

21.96 

23 ,>7 
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There are two municipalities, Gonda and Balrampur, and Local self- 
two ‘notified areas,’ Nawauganj and Utraula, besides ^^our 
towns administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits 
of these places, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
which had an income of 1-7 lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly derived 
from rates. The expenditure was 1*6 lakhs, including a lakh 
spent on roads and buildings. 

Gonda contains 17 police stations ; and the District Super- Police and 
intcnclent of police has under him a force of 3 inspectors, 

91 subordinate officers, and 361 constables, besides 112 
municii)al and town police, and 2,911 rural and road police. 

'fhe District jail contained a daily average of 446 prisoners 
in 1903. 

'J'he population of the District is not remarkable for its Education, 
literacy. Three i)er cent, of the total (6 males and o t females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
increased from 137 with 4,361 pupils in 1880 -1 to 150 with 
6,955 pupils in 1900-1. Ip 1903-4 there were 191 such 
schools with 9.390 pupils, of whom 248 were girls, besides 
35 private schools with 445 pupils. Only 437 pu{)ils had 
advanced beyond the primary stage. Two schools are managed 
by (jovernment and 144 by the District board, d'he total e.x- 
pendilure on education was Rs. 46,000, of which Local funds 
provided Ks. 30,000, and fees Rs. 6,000. 

There are 16 hospitals and di.spensaries, with accommo- Hospitals 

dation for 148 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 

, . , , pensanes. 

treated was 143,000, including 2,237 in-jiatients, and 4,687 

operations were performed. 'Lhe expenditure in the same 
year amounted to Rs. 16,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 33,000 persons were succes.sfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina- 
representing the small proportion of 24 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion. A'accination is compulsory only in the municipalities. 

(II. R. C. Hailey, Settlement Report^ 1903 j H. R. Nevill, 

District Gazetteer^ 1905-) 

Gonda Tahsil. —Head-quarters tahsil of Gonda District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Gonda and 
Paharapur, and lying between 27° i'and 27*^ 26' N. and 81° 

38' and 82° 19' E., wath an area of 619 sejuare miles. Popula¬ 
tion fell from 404,172 in 1891 to 384,021 in 1901. There are 
784 villages and three towns, including (iOnd.\, the District 
and ta/ml head-quarters (population, 15,811). "J'he demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 491,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 50,000. The density of population, 620 persons per square 
mile, is the highest in the District. The tahsil lies chiefly in 
D.r. 11. P d 
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the central upland area, which forms the most fertile portion. 
It is bounded on the north by the Kuwana, along which 
stretches a belt of jungle, while the Tirhi flows across the 
south and the Bisfihi across the centre. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 422 square miles, of which 1S7 were 
irrigated. In ordinary years tanks or swamps supply almost as 
large a proportion as wells. 

Tarabganj. —Southern iaksll of Gonda District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Nawabganj, Mahadeva, 
Digsir, and Guwarich, and lying between 26^^ 46'and 27° 10' N. 
and 81° 33' and 82° 18' E., with an area of 627 square miles. 
Population fell from 385,560 in 1891 to 364,993 in 1901. 
There are 546 villages and three towns, Nawauganj (popula¬ 
tion, 7,047) and CoLONELGANj (6,817) being the largest. I'he 
demand for land revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 4,17,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 43,000. The density of population, 5S2 [)erson.s 
per square mile, is considerably above the District average. 
A small portion of the tahsil lies in the central upland, but 
most of it is included in the tarhar or lowland tract. A small 
‘reserved’ forest of about 15 square miles is situated in the 
east of the tahsil. In ordinary years irrigation is required only 
for the more valuable crops, and in seasons of excessive rain 
considerable damage is caused by floods or blight. The 
southern boundary is formed by the Gogra, which has a very 
variable channel. The Chamnai, Manwilr, 'Firhi, and SarjQ 
or Suheli also drain this tahsil. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 367 square miles, of which 93 were irrigated, 
wells being the chief source of supply. 

Utraula Tahsil. —Northern and eastern tahsil of Gonda 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parga?ias of Utraula, 
Sadullahnagar, Burhapara, Babhnlpair, Mankiipur, Balrampur, 
and Tulsipur, and lying between 26° 54' and 27*^ 50' N. and 
82° i' and 82° 46' E., with an area of 1,567 square miles. 
Population fell from 669,497 in 1891 to 654,181 in 1901. 
There are 1,430 villages and two towns : Balrampur (popula¬ 
tion, 16,723) and Utraula, the tahsil head-quarters (6,756). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,55^000, and 
for cesses Rs. 1,11,000. About 860 square miles arc perma¬ 
nently settled with the Maharaja of Balrampur. The density 
of population, 417 persons per square mile, is low for Oudh, 
and the tahsil is not fully developed. Most of it lies north of 
the RaptT, stretching up to the foot of the Himalayas on the 
Nepal border ; and this area is a moist tract, producing chiefly 
rice, and intersected by numerous torrents which fall into the 
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BurhT, or ‘old/ Rapti. A strip of forest, with an area of 142 
square miles, lies along the northern border. South of the 
Rapt! the soil is drier and very fertile. The Suwawan and 
Kuwana are the chief rivers in this area. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 1,006 square miles, of which 221 were 
irrigated. 

Balrampur Estate. —The largest talukddri estate in Oudh 
(United Provinces), situated in the Districts of Cionda, Bah- 
raich, Partahgarh, and Lucknow, with an area of 1,268 square 
miles. The land revenue payable to Government is 6-8 lakhs, 
of which 2-4 lakhs are due on account of i)ermanently settled 
estates, and cesses amount to Rs. 74,000. The rent-roll exceeds 
22 lakhs. The estate is being constantly enlarged Ijy purchase. 

I’he family traces descent to Bariar Sah, a Janwar Rajput, 
who was deputed about 1374 by Firoz Shah 'I'ughlak to 
sup[)ress the marauding gangs in the east of what is now 
Bahraich District. Bariar Sah settled at Ikauna, and acquired 
a large estate. Aliout 1566 Madho Singh, in the seventh 
generation from Bariar Sfih, separated from his brother vho 
held the ancestral ])ropcrty, and acquired an estate for himself 
between the Rapti and Kuwana. His son, Balram Das, 
founded the town of Balramjmr and added to his father's 
acquisitions. The estate grew rapidly, and when Saadat Khan 
was appointed Nawab of Oudh, the Balrampur chief was for¬ 
ward in resisting his authority. In 1777 Nawal Singh became 
Raja and was one of the greatest warriors of the Janwars. 
During his life he was repeatedly engaged in hostilities with 
the Oudh officials, and, although often defeated by the Nawab's 
troops, he was never subdued, and succeeded in keeping the 
assessment on his pargana at so low a rate as to amount to 
little more than a tribute. His grandson, Drigbijai Singh, 
came into possession in 1836 at the age of eighteen, and was 
frequently engaged in warfare with the neighbouring chiefs of 
Utraula and Tulsipur and also wdth the revenue officers of the 
king’s court. On the outbreak of the Mutiny, Drigbijai Singh 
was conspicuous for his loyalty. He sheltered the English 
officers of the 1 listrict within his fort, and finally sent them in 
safety to Gorakhpur. This loyal behaviour exposed him to 
the hostility of the rebel government, and a farman from 
Lucknow divided his territories among his old enemies. A 
rebel force w^as actually sent to carry out this order, but was 
recalled. In the trans-Gogra campaign, which concluded the 
Mutiny, Raja Drigbijai Singh joined the British force and 
remained with it till the remnants of the rebel army were finally 

D d 2 
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driven into Nepal. As a reward for his distinguished loyalty 
large estates in Gonda and Bahraich were conferred on him ; 
lo per cent, of the Government revenue on his ancestral 
estates was remitted, and the settlement of these was confirmed 
in perpetuity. He subsequently received the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur and was made a K.C.S.I. During the controversy 
over rights in land in the Province of Oudh, Drigbijai Singh 
was one of the leading men who helped to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement. On his death in 1882 he was succeeded 
by his widow; but the estate is now held by Maharaja 
lihagwati Prasad, K.C.I.E., an adopted son, who ranks as the 
premier tahikdar of Oudh after the Raja of Kapur'ihai.a. 
Balrampur and Tulsipur are the chief places of commercial im¬ 
portance in the estate, wiiile a large fair is held at Dkiu Patan. 

BalrSmpur Town. —Town in the Utraula tahsil oi Gonda 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 26' N. and 82^ 
14' E., on a branch of the Bengal and North-W estern Railway, 
and on a metalled road from Gonda town. Pojiulation (1901), 
16,723. The town W’as founded by Balnim Das in the reign 
of Jahangir, and owes much to the Rajas in wiiose estates it is 
situated. A handsome stone temple, profusely carved, w'as 
erected by the late Maharaja. Another fine stone ljuilding, 
containing a statue of Sir Drigbijai Singh, was erected by 
subscriptions from the tenants and lessees of the estate. 
A school with a boarding-house, a dispensary and female 
hospital, a large poorhouse, and an orphanage are also main¬ 
tained by the estate, and are provided witli excellent buildings. 
The Maharaja’s palace is an imjiosing pile enclosing a large 
court, d'he town is well built and w'ell drained, and a new 
bazar has recently been laid out near the railway station. 
Balramj)ur has been a municii)ality since 1870. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and exi^enditure averaged 
Rs. 6,500. In 1903 -4 the income was Rs. 8,000, chiefly raised 
from a tax on professions and trades, and the expenditure 
w^as also Rs. 8,000. There is a large traffic in grain, especially 
rice, and cotton cloth, blankets, and knives are made. Five 
schools have about 250 pupils, one being maintained by the 
American Methodist Mission. 

Chhapia. —Village in the Utraula faksll o( Gonda District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26^ 59' N. and 82° 24' E., on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railw'ay. Population (1901), 732. 
The village, commonly known as Swami Narayan Chha])ia, to 
distinguish it from other places of the same name, is celebrated 
as the birthplace of Sahajanand, a religious reformer in the 
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early part of the nineteenth century. He migrated to Gadhada 
in Gujarat, and became a learned Sanskrit scholar and ascetic. 
He is now worshipped as an incarnation of Krishna under the 
name SwamI Narayan. A large temple of stone and marble, 
which naiT T)ecaT~lifected at considerable expense, contains 
relics of Sahajanand, besides images of various deities. It is 
adorned both inside and out with paintings. Two large fairs 
are held annually. 

Colonelganj. —Town in the Tarabganj tahsll of Gonda 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27^ 8' N. and 81° 42' E., 
on the Ilengal and North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 
6,817. In 1780 the village of Sikrora(Secrora) became a canton¬ 
ment, at which the Nawab of Oudh stationed troops under a 
British officer to restrain tlie turbulent Rajas north of the Gogra. 
Another force was sent in 1802, and a bazar, name^l Coloncl- 
ganj, was then founded. This was selected at annexation 
as the head-ejuarters of troops, and when the Mutiny broke 
out the English officers escaped with some difficulty to Balnim- 
pur, where tliey were protected. On the suppression of ihc 
rebellion, C'olonelganj ceased to be a cantonment. The town 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual 
income of about Rs. 2,600. There is a flourishing cxjiort trade 
in rice, maize, and oilseeds. A dispensary is maintained here, 
and the American Methodist Mission has a branch. There 
is a school with 155 pupils. 

DebI Patan. —\dllage in the Utraula tahs'il of Gonda 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27*^ 32' N. and 
82*^ 24' E., on the Bengal and North-\A'estern Railway. 
Po[)ulalion (1901), 830. This is an ancient site connected 
by tradition, like many other places, with Raja Kama 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. It is now occupied by 
a celebrated temjile built from the ruins of earlier slirines, 
and sacred to Siva. Aurangzeb is said to have been attracted 
by its popularity and to have sent an officer who slew the 
priests, broke the images, and defiled the holy places. A 
large fair is held in March, attended by 80,000 to 100,000 
persons, and many bufflxloes, goats, and pigs are sacrificed. 
I'here is some trade in ponies from the hills and in agricultural 
produce, while the Nepalese buy piece-goods at the annual fair. 

Gonda Town. — Head-quarters of Gonda District and 
tahsiJ^ United Provinces, situated in 27*^ 8' N. and 81° 58' E., 
at the junction of several branches of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. Population (1901), 15,811. The name of 
the town is popularly derived from gonthd or gotJidn^ a ‘ cattle 
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pen/ and its foundation is ascribed to Man Singh, a Bisen 
Rajput, who possibly lived in the early years of Akbar's reign. 
The last Raja of Gonda threw in his lot with the mutineers in 
1857, and his estates were forfeited and conferred on the owner 
of the Ajodhya Estatp:. The town is of mean appearance, 
but is adorned with two large tanks. The chief public 
buildings, besides the usual courts, are the male and female 
hospitals, the District school, and a literary institute with 
a library. Gonda has been administered as a municipality 
since 1869. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 18,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 22,000, including octroi (Rs. 11,000) and rents 
(Rs. 3,600), and the expenditure was also Rs. 22,000. 'I'liere 
is a considerable trade in agricultural produce, but no 
manufacturing industry. Eight schools have 260 |)U]iils. 

Nawabganj. —Town in the Tarabganj tahsil of Gondii 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 52' N. and 82° 9' 
E., on the road from Gonda town to Fyzabad, and on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 7,047. 
The town was founded in the eighteenth century by Nawal) 
Shuja-Lid-daula, as a bazar for the siipj^ly of provisions to his 
camp wlicn on shooting expeditions. It now contains a large 
grain market, a dispensary, and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. Nawabganj was administered as a muni¬ 
cipality from 1875 to 1904, when it was declared a Tiotified 
area.’ During the ten years ending 1901 the iiKXjrne and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 12,000 and Rs. 1 t,ooo respectively. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,000, chiefly derived from 
taxes on professions and on property, and from rents ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 11,000. I'here is a large ext)ort trade in 
grain and oilseeds, but the oiiening of other railways has 
diverted traffic. Two schools have 190 pu[)ils. 

Set Mahet. —A vast collection of ruins lying partly in the 
Gonda and partly in the l^ahraich Districts of Oudh, United 
Provinces, in 27'^ 31' N. and 82° 1' E., on the south bank of 
the Rapti. 'Phe ruins were examined by General Cunningham, 
and excavated more completely by Dr. lloey in 1884-5. 
They include two mounds, the larger of which is known as 
Mahet and the smaller as Set or Sahet. These cover the 
remains of an ancient city, with many temples and other 
buildings. In the course of the excavations a number of 
interesting sculptures and terra-cotta figures were found, 
specimens of which are now in the IVovincial Museum at 
Lucknow. A noteworthy inscription, dated in 1176 or 1276 
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Samvat (1119 or 1219 a. d.), records the survival of Buddhism 
to that date. For many years it was held that Set Mahet was 
the site of the ancient city of Sravasti. At the death of Rama, 
according to the Hindu sacred writings, the northern part of 
the kingdom of Kosala was ruled by his son, l.ava, from this 
city. I’hroughout the Buddhist period references to Sravasti 
are frequent, and Gautama Buddha spent many periods of 
retreat in the Jetavana garden there. When Fa Hian visited 
the place in the fifth century a. d., it was inhabited by only 
200 families, and Hiuen Tsiang, a couple of centuries later, 
found it completely deserted. The recent discoveries of the 
approximate site of Kapilavastu increased doubts which had 
been before felt as to the correctness of the identification, and 
it has now been suggested that Sravasti must be sought for 
on the upper course of the Rapt! within Nepfd territory. The 
wf^rd Sravasti occurs on the jiedestal of an image dug up at 
Set Mahet; but this fact is not conclusive. 

(A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. i, 
page 30, xi, page 78; W. Hoey, Journal^ Asiatic Soclefy of 
Bengal^ 1892, extra number \ V. A. Smith, Journal^ Royal 
Asiatic Society^ 1S98, page 520, and 1900, page i ; J. Bloch, 

Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1898, page 274; T. ^\^ Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, passim.) 

Utraula Town. —Head-quarters of the Utraula talml, 

Gonda District, United Provinces, situated in 19' N. and 
82^^’ 25^ E. Population (1901), 6,756. Local tradition states 
that the town was seized by a Muhammadan freebooter, 
named Ali Khan, about 1552, who was killed by his own son. 

A fine tank built by Ali Khan is still in existence, and on its 
banks are his tomb and those of some of his descendants. The 
family residence is a large brick house on the site of the old 
fort, part of which is occupied by the tahsll offices, and the 
town also contains a dispensary. Utraula was administered 
as a municipality from 1893 1904, when it became 

a ‘notified area.’ During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 3,500. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 5,500, and the expenditure Rs. 4,000. 

There is a little local trade, and large quantities of rice pass 
through the town. Ornamental pottery is made on a small 
scale. There are three schools with 174 pupils. 

Bahraich District. —North-western District of the Fyzabad Boun- 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 27° 4' and 28“ 24' N. ^>^hcs,con- 
and 81'' 3'and 82° 13'E., with an area of 2,647 square miles. and7ivcr’ 
The shape of the District is that of an isosceles triangle, system. 
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with its apex pointing north-west, and its base running from 
south-west to north-east. It is bounded on the west by the 
Kauriala or Gogra, which separates it from the Districts of 
Kheri, SUapur, and Bara Bank!; on the north-east by Nepal 
territory ; and on the south-east by Gonda. Hie physical 
features are well marked by the courses of the Gogra and 
Rapti. A belt of comparatively high land of a uniform breadth 
of 12 or 13 miles, and a total area of about 670 scjuare miles, 
runs through the District in a south-easterly direction, dividing 
the basins of the two rivers. The great plain of the (iogra 
stretches away from the western edge of this strip of iij)land 
to the river itself. 'J'radition asserts, and the appearance of 
the country supports the theory, that in past ages the (h*gra 
flowed immediately under this high bank. The plain is scored 
with numerous channels having a course generally parallel to 
that of the great river. The Gogra, or Kauriala as it is called 
in its upper reaches, enters Mahraich from Nepfil on its 
extreme north-west corner. After a course of a few miles 
it is joined by the Girwa, which itself is merely a branch 
of the Kauriala, leaving the parent stream in Nepal. 'I’he 
only other tributary of importance is the Sarju, a river also 
rising in- Nepal, which joins the Kauriala at Katai Ghat. An 
old channel, likewise called the Sarju or Suheli, passes below 
the edge of the upland into Gonda. It is said that this 
formerly carried the main stream, but a European timl>er 
merchant diverted it to secure a more expeditious route for 
floating timber. The Rapti crosses the north-east corner of 
the District, its j)rincipal tributary being known at first as the 
Bhakla, and later as the Singhia. A small stream, named 
the Tirhl, rises a short distance from Bahraich town and flows 
into Gonda. 'Bhere are numerous lakes and J/ii/s, the largest 
being the Baghel Tal near Payagpur. Many of tliem have 
been formed in the old beds of rivers. 

Geology. The whole District is composed of alluvium, and even 
kankar or calcareous limestone is rare. 

]i(jiany. 'i’he flora is that of the sub-Himalayan area. At annex¬ 
ation most of the District, excluding the river valleys, was 
jungle, and considerable areas are still occupied by low forest 
growths. Along the Nepal border lie large stretches of ‘ reserved ’ 
forest.s, which will l)e de.scribed later. The rest of the 1 )istrict 
is also w’ell wooded, groves of mangoes and 7 nahua {Bassia 
laiifolia) having been largely planted, and shtsham i^Dalbergia 
Sissoo) to a smaller extent. 

Owing to the large area of forests and jungle the District 


Fauna. 
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presents a varied fauna. Tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, 
hyenas, wild hog, sdmhar^ spotted deer, swamp deer, hog 
deer, barking-deer, antelope, and nilgai are all found. In 
some places cattle have run wild and do much damage to the 
crops. Game birds of the usual varieties are common, and fish 
abound in the rivers and tanks. 

The climate is moist, and cooler than that of the Districts Climate 
south of the Gogra ; the cold season lasts long and the pre- 
vailing winds are easterly. The District is, however, feverish, 
especially after the close of the rains. 

'J’he average annual rainfall is 45 inches, the north receiving Rainfall, 
a slightly larger amount than the south. Variations are large : 
in 1870 the fall was 79 inches, and in 1864 only 24 inches. 

Legend connects the name of the District with Brahma, who History, 
is said to have chosen this area as his own special kingdom. 

Other traditions include it in the realm of Raja Kama, who is 
referred to in tlie Mahabharata. At the dawn of history the 
tract formed i>art of the kingdom of Northern Kosala, with its 
capital at .Sravasti. The identification of the site of this great 
cit)’, at which Gautama Buddha sjient several years of his 
life, is still a disputed question. Some writers place it at Set 
Maiiet on the borders of Bahraich and Gonda, while, others 
believe that it lies on the Rapti in Nepal. In the fifth and 
seventh centuries the country round Sravasli was found l)y the 
Chinese pilgrims to be waste and desolate. Dater traditions 
state that Bahraic h was held by the Bhars, whose name it 
bears. The half mythical raid of Salar Masud, the Muham¬ 
madan warrior saint, ended in battle with the chiefs of the 
neighbourhood near Bahraich town in 1033. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till the thirteenth century that a regular Muhammadan 
government was established in the trans-Gogra region. One 
of the earliest governors was Niisir-ud-din Mahmud, son of 
Altamsh, who ruled here rigorously until he succeeded to the 
throne of Delhi in 1246. For the best part of a century the 
records of Bahraich contain nothing of note. The Ansaris, 
the descendants of the early Musalman .settlers and invaders, 
gradually extended their hold over the south of the District ; 
but the Bhars were not crushed till later. In 1340 Muhammad 
bin 'fughlak visited the tomb of Saiyid Salar, and made the 
first of a series of grants, from which sprang several of the great 
lahikdari estates. This grant was in favour of the Saiyids, who 
expelled the Bhars and acquired a large estate. Firoz Shah 
Tughlak passed through the District and left a young Jan war 
Rajput, named Bariar Sah, to clear the country of banditti. 
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Bariar Sah resided at Ikauna, and his clan has provided owners 
for several estates in both Bahraich and Gonda. About forty 
years later the Raikwars established themselves in the west. 
Under Akbar the District, together with parts of Gonda and 
Kheri, formed the Bahraich sarkdj'. T'he Muhammadan rule 
was, however, never thoroughly effective till the appointment 
of Saadat Khan to the governorship of Oiidh. The great 
Rajas fought with each other or with the governor of Bahraich, 
and paid as little revenue as they could. All, however, had to 
yield to the new power, and for many years they were kept in 
check. Saadat All Khan, the sixth Nawab, first introduced 
a system of farming the revenue, under which the local 
governors paid a fixed amount, and appropriated .sur[)lus 
collections. The system worked well as long as it was 
adequately supervised, and the Nazims or governors of 
Bahraich were at first able and considerate. Deterioration 
then set in, and oppression rose to its height under Raghubar 
Dayal, who held the contract for 1846-7. The state of de.so- 
lation to which the country was reduced is gra|)hically described 
by Sir W. Slceman, who passed through the District in 1849. 
The annexation ofOudh in 1856 put an end to this misrule and 
misery, though the work of organization was delayed by the 
Mutiny. The troops at Bahraich rebelled, and the officers, 
after an attempt to reach the hills, made for Lucknow, but 
w^ere murdered on the Gogra. 'Vhi: ta/ukddrshixd lost little by 
the land policy adopted at annexation, compared with tliose of 
other Districts. On the outlireak of the Mutiny, however, the 
majority joined the mutineers. Troops were not sent into the 
District till December, 1858, when the rebels fled to Nepfil after 
a short camjmign. Large estates were confiscated, and part of 
the District was restored to Nepfil, from whicli it had been 
taken in 1816. 

A number of ancient sites still await exploration ; relics 
of the Buddhist period have been discovered in jilaces. The 
celebrated shrine of Saiyid Salar is situated about tw'O miles 
north of Bahraich Town. An old town, called Dogaon, w'as 
an important centre of trade in the Mughal period h 

The District contains 3 towns and 1,881 villages. Popula¬ 
tion is increasing. The numbers at the four enumerations wrre 
as follows : 775,915 (1869), 878,048 (1881), 1,000,432 (1891), 
1,051,347 (1901). Thereare three Bahraich, Kaisak 

CANj, and Nan para —each named from its head-quarters. "I'he 
principal towns are the municipalities of Bahraich, the District 
^ W. \o%XfJottrnalj Asiatic Society of Hengal, vol. Ixiv, p. 69. 
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capital, and Nanpara, and the ‘notified area’ of Bhinga. The 
following table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901:— 


TahsU. 

Area in square 
miles. 

j Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween i8gi 
anil 1901. 

! 5 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Null] be 
persons 
to l ead 
write 

Bahraich 

918 

2 

688 

1 

377,588 

" 

411 

+ 5-7 

18,426 

Kaisarg.iiij 

679 


64-1 

34^»^7^ 

5'3 

+ 4'5 

7,933 

Nanpaia 

1 ,050 1 


.S46 

.325,587 

.3TO 

+ 4-6 

6,620 j 

District total 

2,6471 

3 

i,S8i ' 

1 

*,051.347 

397 j 

1 

+ 5-* 1 

1 

32,979 : 


Hindus form more than 8i per cent, of the total and 
Musalmans more than 18 per cent. The density of popu¬ 
lation is much below the average for Oudh, but the increase 
between 1891 and 1901 was considerable. Almost the whole 
population speaks the Awadh: dialect of Eastern Hindi. 

The most numerous Hindu caste is that of Ahirs (gra^aers Castes 
and cultivators), who number 125,000. Other castes 
represented are KurmTs (agriculturists), 95,000 ; Brahmans, 

92,000; Chamars (tanners and cultivators), 76,000; Koris 
(weavers), 51,000; I’asis (toddy-drawers and cultivators), 

48,000; Lodhas (cultivators), 43,000; Muraos (market- 
gardeners), 26,000 ; and Rajputs, 25,000. Tharus, a tribe 
confined to the submontane swamps, are found in small 
numbers in the north of the District. The Muhammadans 
are chiefly Bathans, 33,000; Julahas (weavers), 21,000; 

Behnas (cotton carders), 14,000 ; and Nais (barbers), it, 000. 
Agriculture supports 70 per cent, of the total population, and 
general labour 5 per cent. Kurmis occupy more than one- 
sixth of the area held by tenants, and Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Ahirs also cultivate large area.s. 

Of the 173 native Christians enumerated in 1901, 148 were Christian 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission began work ™^ssions. 
here in 1865, and has several branches in the District. 

"I'he soil of Bahraich is chiefly loam and clay. North General 
of the Rapti, and at one or two other places near the Nepal 
frontier, a moist tarai tract occurs, which is especially favour- ditions. 
able for the valuable late rice, but produces little else. The 
central plateau yields excellent wheat. The inferior early rice, 
followed by wheat or other .spring crops, is grown in this tract, 
while late rice is grown in small depressions. The basins of the 
Rapti and Gogra are more distinctly alluvial, and are very fertile 
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except where the layer of rich silt above the sandy subsoil is 
thin. The larger rivers constantly flood their banks, but the 
Sarju and Rapti generally deposit good silt, while the Gogra 
causes damage by bringing dowui sand. 

Chief agri- The tenures are those usually found in OuDii. About 78 

stat^hes excluding the forests, is held by 

and princi- ialukdars^ and more than half is included in four large estates, 
pal crops. ^ proportion is occuj)ied hy sub-settlement holders 

and under-proprietors. The main agricultural statistics for 
1903-4 are given below, in s(juare miles;— 


' 2 ' absil . 

Tolal. 

i 

Cukivateil. j 

Irrigati-d. 

Cultivahk- 

wasit'. 

Uahraich 

1 y 

1 

105 

124 

Kaisarganj 

679 

44 .^ j 

n 

I 23 

Nanpara . 

1,050 

.‘^24 1 

20 

iRi 

Total ; 

2,647 

j 

i.vs 

42S 


Improve¬ 
ments in 
agricul¬ 
tural 
j)ractice. 


Cattle, 
ponies, and 
sheep. 


AVheat, maize, and rice arc the crops most largely grown, and 
in 1903-4 covered 459, 447, and 422 Sfiuare miles respectively, 
or from 29 to 27 per cent, of the net area culti\’ated. Gram 
(273 square miles), barley (156), and peas and 7 ?iasur (59) art' 
the remaining food-crops of importance. Poppy covered 15 
square miles and oilseeds 189. 

There has been a very large increase in the Clllli^'ated area 
since the first regular settlement, amounting to 25 per cent. 
This is due both to the recovery of the District from the effects 
of misgovernment, and also to the clearing of jungle. No 
conspicuous changes in methods have taken place ; but double 
cropping is more extensively practised, and the area under rice, 
wheat, and poppy is increasing rapidly. I’opulation is still 
comparatively thin, and a large area is held by Brahmans 
and Rajputs, who are inferior cultivators. Very few advances 
are taken under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts. Out of a total of Rs. 11,600 lent during the ten 
years ending 1900, the single year 1896-7 accounted for 
Rs. 9,000. In four years since 1900 the loans averaged less 
than Rs. 2,000. 

In the south of the District the cattle are of the ordinary 
inferior type, but towards the north they improve, and two 
good breeds are locally recognized, known as the Nanpara and 
the Risia. Though small, these cattle are active and hardy, 
and well fitted for agricultural work. The ponies are also of 
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poor quality, but better animals are imported from Nepal. 

Sheep and goats are kept in very large numbers and are used 
for penning on the land. 

Irrigation is required to a comparatively small extent. Tanks Irrigation, 
and jhils are the most important source, supplying 100 square 
miles in 1903-4, while wells irrigated 29, and other sources 
9 square miles. In the river basins there is very little irrigation, 
as the soil retains sufficient moisture except for garden crops. 

Masonry wells are rarely used for irrigation. Small streams are 
dammed to .sui)ply water, especially the hill streams in the 
north-east. Water is raised from jiuls by the swing-basket and 
from wells by the lever. 

Bahraich includes an area of 334 square miles of ‘ reserved * Forests, 
forests in charge of a Deputy-Conservator. They are situated 
chiefly along the Nepal frontier, but also extend some distance 
S(.Hith of the boundary. The chief timber tree is the sal 
{Shorea ro/msta ); but many other species are found, including 
the iun {Cedrcla lootia)^ viahud^ haldu (Adina cordifolia), asna 
{Tcrminalia tomentosa)^ dhau {Ario^^eissus laiifolia)^ &ic. In the 
low-lying alluvial land shisham {Dalhcrgia Sissoo) and khair 
{Acacia Catcchii) arc common. I'he receipts on account of 
forest produce in 1903-4 amounted to 1*5 lakhs, the chief item 
being timber (1*2 lakhs). 

A little kankar is extracted in places and is used for making Minerals, 
lime, but lime is also largely imported. 

Coarse cotton cloth is made in many villages for local Arts and 
consumption. The only industry known outside the District is 
that of felt making. iSmall rugs of felted wool are made and 
ornamented with patterns. Blankets are made at a few places, 
and excellent wood-carving was formerly produced. 

'The trade of the District has grown up since the commence- Commerce, 
ment of British rule. The chief exj)orts are grain, forest 
produce, oilseeds, and opium, while picce-go()d.s, metals, salt, 
and sugar are imported. Timber is floated down the river, but 
the railway carries most of the trade. The chief markets are 
thus situated on the line of rail at Bahraich, Nanpara, Payag- 
pur, and other smaller places. Cram, oilseeds, and spices 
from Nepal are largely carried by a branch of the railway 
which terminates on the frontier close to Nepalganj, and piece- 
goods, metals, salt, tobacco, and sugar enter Nepal from the 
same place. There are also other routes, and the total traffic 
with Nepal is valued at 25 to 30 lakhs. 

The main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway Railways 
crosses the extreme southern corner of the District, while 
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a branch from Gonda traverses it from end to end. The 
latter terminates at Katarnian Ghat on the Girvva, with a branch 
from Nanpara to Nepalganj Road on the frontier. Road com¬ 
munications are poor. There are 619 miles of road, but only 
14 miles are metalled, owing to the difficulty and expense of 
obtaining stone. The whole cost is charged to Local funds. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on 133 miles. 

An extensive failure of the crops owing to drought is 
unknown in Bahraich, and damage from excess is more 
common than loss from deficiency of rain. The principal 
effects of an exceptionally dry season arc to injure the late rice, 
and curtail the sowings of a second crop after maize or early rice. 
Prices rise when there is famine elsewhere, and the labouring 
classes suffer. Thus in 1877 relief works and poorhouses were 
opened. In 1896-7, however, no relief was rc(|uired. 

The Deputy - Commissioner is usually assisted by three 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. An officer of the Oi)iiim 
dei)artment is stationed in the District, and a tahsildilr at the 
head-quarters of each taksi/. 

Two District Miinsifs and a Subordinate Judge comprise the 
ordinary civil courts of the District, w'hich is included in the 
Civil and Sessions Judgeshij) of (ionda. Criminal work is 
usually light; but outbreaks of dacoity occur, and breaches of 
the peace arc common. Although Bahraich has large grazing- 
grounds there are no professional cattle thieves. 

The records of the summary settlement made in 1856 
perished in the Mutiny. On the restoration of order a second 
summary settlement was made, the revenue demand amounting 
to 5-8 lakhs. In 1865 a survey commenced, which was followed 
by a regular settlement completed in 1872. In the greater 
part of the District the soil was divided into classes, and rent- 
rates were selected from those actually paid, which were 
applied to the area in each class. The ‘assets’ of the grain 
rented land were estimated by ascertaining the average annual 
value of the crops in each class of soil. The revenue demand 
was raised to 9-6 lakhs. This settlement was revised between 
1896 and 1899, when regard w'as had to the different rates 
paid by high-caste and low-caste tenants. Where rents were 
paid in cash the recorded rents were used as the basis of 
assessment. Nearly half of the area included in the holdings 
of tenants is, however, held on grain-rents, and rates were 
estimated for this land on the basis of the actual receipts 
recorded in the village papers. The result was an enhance¬ 
ment to 12-8 lakhs, of which 1-7 lakhs represented the revenue 
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on permanently settled estates. The revenue of the temporarily 
settled portion of the District amounted to 45 per cent, of the 
corrected net ‘assets,’ excluding forests. The incidence is 
R. 0*9 per acre, varying in different parganas from R. 0-3 to 
Rs. 1-5. Collections on account of land revenue and revenue 
from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



18S0 I. 

1K9OI. 

lyoo-i. 

1903 -4. 

Lai'id revenue 

9.77 

9.04 


12,07 

Total revenue 

II,Si 

12,18 

1 16*34 

17,40 


'rhe District contains two municipalities, Bahraich and Bocal self- 
Nanpara, and one ‘notified area,’ Bhinga. Outside these 
towns, local affairs are managed by the District bop^d, which in 
1903-4 had an income of j- 2 lakhs, of which half w^as derived 
from rates. The expenditure was i lakh, including Rs. 40,000 
Sfient on roads and buildings. 

d'here are 12 police stations; and the District Superin- Police an 1 
tendent of i)olice has under him a force of 3 inspectors, 

74 subordinate officers, and 293 constables, besides 71 muni¬ 
cipal and 2,153 rural police. The District jail contained 
a daily average of 250 prisoners in 1903. 

The District takes a medium place as regards the literacy of Education, 
its population, of whom 3-1 per cent. (6-5 males and o-i females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
increased from 94 with 4,425 pupils in 1S80-1 to 114 
with 4,821 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 166 such 
schools with 6,694 pupils, of whom 121 were girls. Only 639 
pupils had advanced beyond the primary stage. Tw^o schools 
were managed by Government, and 91 by the District and 
municipal boards. 'I'he total expenditure on education >vas 
Rs. 30,000, of which Rs. 22,000 was derived from Local funds, 
and Rs. 6,000 from fees. 

J'here are fourteen hospitals and dispensaries, with accom- Hospitals 

modation for 88 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 

. , ,. . pensanes. 

treated was 111,000, including 877 in-patients, and 4,082 

operations w^ere performed. The expenditure in the same year 

amounted to Rs. 14,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 34,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina- 
representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of population. Vac- 
cination is compulsory only in the municipalities. 

(P. Harrison, Setilement Report^ 1901 ; H. R. Nevill, Dis¬ 
trict Gazetteer^ 1903-) 
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Bahraich Tahsil. —Eastern tahsil of Bahraich District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bahraich, 
Ikaima, Bhinga, and Tulsipur, and lying between 27° 16' and 
27° 56' N. and 81° 27' and 82® 13' E., with an area of 918 
square miles. Population increased from 356,958 in 1891 to 
377,588 in 1901. There are 688 villages and two towns: 
Bahraich, the District and tahsil head-quarters (population, 
27,304), and Bhinga (5,972). The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 82,000. The 
density of population,, 411 persons per square mile, is slightly 
above the District average. Tw'O large areas in the north arc 
occupied by ‘ reserved ' forest. A tract of tarai or damp rice 
land lies in the north, between the forests, and is crossed by 
several streams running into the Raj)tL The valleys of this 
large riv^er, and of its tributary the Singhia, occuj)y the central 
part of the tahsil^ and on the south lies the upland plateau, 
which is drained by the Tirhi. In 1903^4 the area under culti¬ 
vation was 591 .square miles, of which 105 were irrigated. 
Tanks or jhils are the chief .source of supj)ly, but wells are 
more used than in other parts of the T )istrict. 

Kaisarganj. —South-western tahsil of Bahraich District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pa?ga?ias of Pakhrpur and 
Hisamyour, and lying between 27® 4' and 27*^ 46' N. and 81*" 16' 
and 81° 46' E., with an area of 679 square miles. Poy)ulation 
increased from 332,193 in 1891 to 348,172 in 1901. There 
are 647 villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903 4 was Rs. 3,29,000, and for cesses Rs. 75,000. d he 
density of jiopulation, 513 jiersons [)er scyuare mile, is con¬ 
siderably above the District average. I'he tahsil lies in the 
wide valley of the Gogra, and is .scored by many old channels, 
the chief of which are the Sarju or Suheli and the Tirhi. d'he 
whole area is fertile, excejit where the Gogra has dej)Osited 
sand, and irrigation is rarely needed. In 1903 4 the area 
under cultivation was 443 square miles, of which only 13 
W'ere irrigated. 

Nanpara Tahsil. —Northern tahsil of Bahraich District, 
United Provinces, comprising theof Nanpara, Charda, 
and Dharmanpur, and lying between 2)*^ 39' and 28^' 24' N. 
and 81° 3' and 81'^ 49' E., with an area of 1,050 square miles. 
Population increased from 311,281 in 1891 to 325,58710 1901. 
There are 546 villages and only one town, Nanpara, tahsil 
head-quarters (population, 10,601). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,92,000, and for ceSses Rs. 70,000. 
The density of population, 310 persons per square mile, is the 
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lowest in the District. A considerable area in the north-west 
and north is occupied by ‘reserved ’ forests. The Gogra forms 
the western boundary, and the tahsil is crossed by the Girwa, a 
branch of the Gogra, and by the Sarju, a large rapid stream. 
Towards the centre there is a plateau of good loam, which in 
the east sinks into the valley of the Rapti and its tributary, the 
Bhakla or Singhia. The west is a rich alluvial area in the 
Gogra basin, which seldom requires irrigation. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 524 square miles, of which only 20 
were irrigated. 

Kapurthala State. —Native State in the Punjab, under the 
political control of the Commissioner, Jullundur Division, lying 
between 31° 9' and 31° 39' N. and 75*^ 3' and 75° 38' E., with 
an area of 598 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
314,351, giving a density of 526 persons per square mile. 
The ancestors of the chief of Kapurthala at one time held 
possessions both in the cis- and trans-Sutlej tracts, and also in 
the Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu, whence 
the family springs, and from which it takes the name of Alilii- 
walia. I’he scattered pos.sessions in the Bari Doab were gained 
by the sword in 1780, and were the first acquisitions made by 
Sardar Ja.ssa Singh, the founder of the family. 0 ( the cis- 
Sutlej possessions, some were conquered by Sardar Jassa Singh, 
and others were granted to him by Maharaja Ran jit Singh prior 
to Sei)tember, 1808. By a treaty made in 1809, the Sardar of 
KapQrthala pledged himself to furnish supplies to British troops 
moving through or cantoned in his cis-Sutlej territory ; and by 
declaration in the same year he was bound to join the British 
standard with his followers during war. In 1826 Sardar Fateh 
Singh fled to the cis-Sutlej tract for British protection against 
the aggressions of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. This was accorded \ 
but in the first Sikh War the Kapurthala troops fought against 
the British at Aliwal, and in consequence of these hostilities 
and of the failure of Sardar Nihal Singh, son of Fateh Singh, 
to furnish supplies from his estates south of the Sutlej to the 
Briti.sh army, these estates were confiscated. When the JuF 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1846, the estates south of the Sutlej were maintained 
in the independent possession of the Ahluwalia chieftain, con¬ 
ditionally on his paying a commutation in cash of the service 
engagements by which he had previously been bound to the 
government of Ranjit Singh. The Bari Doab estates have 
been re-leased to the head of the house in perpetuity, the civil 
and police jurisdiction remaining in the hands of the British 
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authorities. In 1849 Sardflr Nihal Singh was created a R^lja. 
He died in September, 1852, and was succeeded by his 
son, Randhir Singh, who never hesitated or wavered in his 
loyalty during the Mutiny. He strengthened our hold upon 
the Jullundur Doab, and afterwards, in 1858, led a contingent 
to Oudh which did good service in the field. He was well 
rewarded; and among other concessions obtained the grant in 
perpetuity of the estates of Baundi, Bhitauli, and Ikaiina in 
Oudh, which have an area of 700 square miles, and yield at 
present a gross annual revenue of about 17 lakhs. In these 
estates the Raja exercises no sovereign powers, though in Oudh 
he is, to mark his superiority over the ordinary talukddys^ 
addressed as Raja-i-Rajagan. This title was made applicable 
to the Raja in Oudh only, and not in the Punjab. Raja 
Randhir Singh died in 1870, and was succeeded by his son, 
Raja Kharrak Singh. The present Raja, Jagatjit Singh, son of 
Kharrak Singh, succeeded in September, 1877, attaining his 
majority in 1890. 7 'he chiefs of Kai)urthala are Sikhs, but 
claim Rajput extraction. The gross revenue of the State is 
about 13 lakhs. The military forces consist of 4 fort guns, 
13 field guns, 90 cavalry, 1,433 infantry, including the Kapur- 
thala Imperial Service Troops, gunners, and police. The 
principal products are sugar-cane, cotton, wheat, maize, and 
tobacco. The Raja has the right of adoption, and is entitled 
to a salute of eleven guns. The State contains the towns of 
Kapukthala, the capital (population in 1901, 18,519), Phag- 
w^^RA (14,108), and SuLTANPUR (9,004); and 600 villages. It 
is divided into five tahsils —Kapurthala, Sultanpur, Bunga, 
Dhilwan, and Phagwara—each under a tahsilddr. An executive 
council, besides supervising the revenue work of the tahslldars^ 
acts as a court of appeal, submitting its findings to the Raja for 
final orders. The State maintains a college at Kapurthala, a high 
school at Phagwara, four middle and twenty-six primary schools, 
with two girls’ schools; also a hospital at the capital and three 
outlying dispensaries. The land revenue was settled in 1887. 

Nanpara Estate. —A talukddri estate in the Bahraich and 
Gonda Districts of Oudh, United Provinces, comprising an 
area of nearly 600 square miles. The revenue and cesses 
payable to Government amount to 2-2 lakhs and Rs. 36,000 
respectively, while the rent-roll exceeds 9 lakhs. Shah Jahan 
granted a commission to an Afghan named Rasul Khan to 
reduce the turbulent Banjaras in Bahraich, and assigned him 
five villages and a tenth of the revenue of a large tract. Plis 
descendants acquired a considerable estate. In 1847 Raja 
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Munawwar All Khan was killed by the accidental discharge of 
a gun, and the estate suffered much from the quarrels of his 
widows. At annexation the rightful heir was recognized, and 
under the able management of the late Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C.I.E., it became extremely prosperous. The present Raja, 
Muhammad Sadik Khan, succeeded in 1902. 

Bahraich Town. —Head-quarters of Bahraich District and 
iahsil^ United Provinces, situated in 27® 34' N. and 81° 36' E., 
on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 
27,304- The principal building of interest is the shrine of 
Saiyid Salar Masiid, a famous warrior and saint, who invaded 
Oiidh about 1033, and who, after several victories, was defeated 
and slain by the confederate Hindu chiefs. The tomb is 
a domed building erected two centuries after the saint’s 
death, and it occupies the site of a former temple of the sun. 
Firoz Shah Tughlak added a wall and other buildings. A large 
fair, attended by about 100,000 persons, both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, takes place annually in May, and large offer¬ 
ings are collected. The shrine is now managed by a committee 
under the supervision of the Deputy-Commissioner. The town 
stands at the edge of a i)lateau on undulating ground, and is 
well drained. It contains a municipal hall and male and 
female di.spensaries, besides a dispensary near the tomb, and is 
the head-(iuarters of the American Methodist Mission in the 
District. Bahraich has been administered as a municipality 
since 1869. During the ten yearsending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 26,000 and Rs. 25,000 respectively. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 32,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi (Rs. 23,000), and the expenditure was Rs. 34,000. The 
trade of the town has increased considerably since the opening 
of the railway, and a large traffic with Nepal passes through it. 
Grain, sugar, timber, and tobacco are the chief articles dealt in, 
and there is a small manufacture of felt. There are ii schools 
with 900 pupils. 

Bhinga. —Town in the tahsil and District of Bahraich, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 42' N. and 81*^ 56'E., near 
the Raptl. Population (1901), 5,972. It is said to have been 
founded in the sixteenth century, but was an unimportant 
village until acquired by BhawanI Singh Bisen, a brother of 
the Raja of Gonda, about 1720. An old fort is the ancestral 
home of the ialiikdar^ who owns a large estate in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but the present talukdar^ the Raja of Bhinga, lives 
in retirement at Benares. I'he town contains a dispensary 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It was 
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administered as a municipality from 1883 to 1904, when its 
constitution was changed to that of a ‘ notified area.’ During 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income avus Rs. 6,500, including 
a grant of Rs. 2,500 from Provincial revenues, and the ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 5,000. The principal trade is in grain, 
which is sent by road to Bahraich. An increasing amount of 
timber is exported, chiefly down the Rapti. There are two 
schools with 200 pupils. 

N^np^ra Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsiJ of the same 
name in Bahraich District, United Provinces, situated in 27® 
52' N. and 81° 30' E., on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
Population (1901), 10,601. Tradition states that it was 
founded by Nidhai, an oil-seller, whence the name Nidhaipurwa, 
corrupted into Nadpara, and latterly to Nanpaia. About 
1630 an Afghan in the service of Shah Jahan, having received 
a grant of this and four other villages, laid the foundations of 
the present Nanpara Estate. The town contains the usual 
offices, and also a dispensary, and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. It has been administered as a munici¬ 
pality since 1871. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs, 8,000), and the 
expenditure was Rs. 10,000. There is a flourishing < q:)ort 
trade in grain and some traffic with Nepal. Two schools have 
150 pupils. 

Sultanpur District.— District in the Fyzfibad Division of 
the United Provinces, lying between 25° 59' and 26“ 40' N. 
and 81° 32' and 82° 41' E., with an area of 1,713 5f|uaro 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Bara Bank! and 
Fyzabad ; on the east by Azamgarh and Jaunpur; on the 
south by Jaunpur and Partabgarh ; and on the west liy Rae 
Bareli and Bara Bank!. With the exception of a gradual and 
scarcely perceptible slope from north-west to south-east, the 
surface of the country is generally level, being broken only by 
ravines in the neighbourhood of the rivers by which its drainage 
is effected. The scenery is of a varied character. Many spots 
along the Gumtl are exceedingly pretty ; but for the most part 
the country on both banks of that river is a dreary, bleak, and 
ravine-cut tract, occasionally relieved by mango groves. The 
centre of the District consists of highly cultivated and well- 
wooded villages ; while in the south, in strong contrast to this 
fertile tract, are widespread arid plains and swampy jhils and 
marshes. The chief river is the GumtT, which enters the 
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District at its north-western corner and, after flowing in an 
exceedingly tortuous south-easterly course through the centre, 
passes out at the south-east. Its bed lies below the surface of 
the country, and is at first badly defined, but high banks are 
found in the latter part of its course. There are several small 
streams, the chief being the Majhol, which forms part of the 
boundary between Fyzabad and Sultanpur. A number of 
shallow jhih or swamps are found, but none of considerable 
size or importance. 

The geological formation of the District is entirely alluvial^ Geology, 
but kankar or calcareous limestone is common. 

The flora presents no peculiarities. The only jungle of any Botany, 
size surrounds Ramnagar in the south-west, though a few 
patches of dhak {Butea frondosa) are found elsewhere. Sultan¬ 
pur is, however, well wooded, and contains magnificent groves 
of mango, jdmun {^Eugenia Jamholana\ and mahua {Bassia 
latifolia). 

Wild animals are very few in number; the chief are wolves, Fauna, 
jackals, and in places mlgai and wild hog. Small game, such 
as partridge and quail, and in the cold weather water-fowl 
and snipe, are common ; and fish abound in the rivers, 
jhlls^ and large tanks. 

The climate is mild and healthy. West winds prevail from Climate 
October to June, gradually increasing in strength as the hot 
weather approaches. The average monthly temperature ranges 
from 65° in January to 90° or loo"^ in May. Frosts are 
uncommon. 

Over the whole District the average annual rainfall is Rainfall. 
43 inches, the north receiving slightly more than the south. 

Great variations are not uncommon \ in 1877 the fall was only 
13 inches, and in 1894 as much as 91 inches. 

Popular legend, as usual in Oudh, connects several places in Hisiory. 
the District with episodes in the Ramayana. The old town of 
Sultanpur bore the name of Kusabhavanpur, after Kusa, 
son of Rama, who is said to have founded it. At the period 
of the Muhammadan conquest the District was held by the 
Bhars \ but no places of importance were situated within it, 
and no references to it can be traced in the Persian historians. 

Local tradition asserts that Kusabhavanpur was conquered by 
Ala-ud-dTn; but the name of the conqueror is probably a mis¬ 
take. The District formed part of the Jaunpur kingdom in 
the fifteenth century, and on the downfall of the Lodi dynasty 
became incorporated with the Delhi empire. Under the redis¬ 
tribution made by Akbar the present area fell partly in the 
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Subah of Oudh and partly in that of Allahabad, but 250 years 
later the whole District came under the Nawab of Oudh. In 
1856, when Oudh was annexed, a District of Sultanpur was 
formed, which included portions of what are now Bara Bank! 
and Kae Bareli Districts, while additions have been made 
to it from Pyzabad. The District assumed its present shape 
in 1869. 

I'he only noteworthy incident in the history of the District 
since annexation is the revolt of the troops stationed at 
Sultanpur cantonment during the Mutiny of 1857. Antici¬ 
pating an outbreak, the European ladies and children were 
dispatched on June 7 to Allahabad, which they ultimately 
succeeded in reaching in safety, after a good deal of rough 
treatment and plundering at the hands of the villagers. On 
June 9, the troops, consisting of one regiment of native 
cavalry and two of infantry, rose in rebellion and fired on 
their officers, killing Colonel Fisher, the commandant of 
the station, and Captain Gibbings. Two civilian officers, 
Mr. A. Block and Mr. S. Stroyan, also lost their lives, one 
being drowned and the other shot while attempting to cross 
the Gumti. A few survivors were sheltered by the Raja of Dera, 
who remained loyal throughout, while other ialukdars espoused 
the cause of the rebels. Several actions were fought in the 
District l)efore the close of the year, but it was not till 
November, 1858, that order w^as fully restored. 

Archaeo- Many ancient mounds are found, which are connected by 
local tradition with the Bhars. Some of them have yielded 
Buddhist remains, but no regular excavations have been made. 
The chief sacred places connected with the story of the Rama- 
yana are Sitakund, a bathing ghat on the Gumti close to 
Sultanpur; and Dhopap, lower down the same river. At the 
latter place are the ruins of a fort built by Sher Shah, which is 
known as Shahgarh. 
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The District contains 2,458 villages and only one town, the The 
houses of the people being scattered in small hamlets. The 
population at the four enumerations was as follows : 1,040,227 
(^869) ; 957,912(1881); 1,075,851(1891); 1,083,904 (1901). 

It is probable that the Census of 1869 overstated the actual 
number; but the District suffered from famine in 1877-8. 

There are four tahsih —Sultanpur, AmethI, Musafirkhana, 
and KadIpur— each named from its head-quarters. Sultan¬ 
pur, the head-cjuarters of the District, is the only municipality. 

The chief statistics of population in 1901 are shown in the 
table on the previous page. 

Hindus form 89 per cent, of the total population and 
Muhammadans 11 per cent. Population is very dense every¬ 
where, and emigration to the Colonies and to other parts of 
India is common. (Considerable sums are remitted annually 
to their homes by the emigrants. The Awadhi dialect of 
Eastern Hindi is spoken almost universally. 

Prahmans are the most numerous caste, numbering 159,000, Castes 
or 17 per cent, of the total. Other castes numerically 
portant are: Chamars (tanners and cultivators), 140,000; 

Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 129,000 ; Rajputs, 87,000; 

Muraos (market-gardeners), 42,000; Kurmis (agriculturists), 

38,000; Pasis (toddy-drawers), 38,000 ; and Koris (weavers), 

35,000. Among Musalmans are found Rajputs, 26,000; 

Jukihas (weavers), 11,000; Shaikhs, 10,000; and Pathan.s, 

8,000. Agriculture supports 81 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. Rajputs hold about 90 per cent, of the land, the three 
main clans being the Rajkumars, Randhalgotls, and Bachgotis. 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis, Muraos, and Chamars are 
the chief cultivating castes. 

In 1901 there were seventy-five native Christians, of whom Christian 
fifty-seven were females; sixty-one persons belonged to the "'‘ssions. 
Anglican communion. A branch of the Zanana Bible and 
Medical Mi.ssion was established in 1891. 

The Gumti is bordered by a fringe of sandy land much General 
broken by ravines. Farther inland, on both banks, the soil 
becomes a level fertile loam, which gradually changes both in dItTons°'* 
the north and in the south to stiff clay. The whole of the 
riparian area is liable to suffer from the effects of floods and 
from water-logging after years of excessive rain. In the clay 
tracts the valuable late rice is the staple crop, while elsewhere 
other cereals, pulses, and millets are largely grown. Great 
plains of barren iisar land are found in the southern clay tract, 
the largest areas lying in the south-west. There is a little 
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alluvial soil in the bed of the Cumtl, especially in the western 
part of the District. 

Chief agri- The tenures are those common to Oudh. Talukddri estates 
cultural include about 6o per cent, of the total area. About 8o per cent, 
and princi- is in the hands of sub-settlement holders or under-propnetors. 
pal crops. Complex mahdls^ or revenue units extending to more than one 
village, are found in small numbers. The main agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in square miles :— 


TahsU. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Sultanpur 

50S 

.304 

138 

58 

AmethI . 

366 

I9I 

98 

39 

Miisafirkhana . 

397 

231 

96 

46 

Kadipur. 

442 

263 

* .5^ 

33 

Total 

i. 7"3 

9R9 

483 

176 


Rice is the most important crop, covering 399 square miles, 
or 40 per cent, of the total. The other sta[)le food-crops arc 
gram (207 square miles), wheat (172), barley (156), and peas 
and viasur (109). Sugar-cane was grown on 28 square miles ; 
but some of the Rajput clans have a prejudice against its 
cultivation. Poppy occupied 13 square miles, and a little 
indigo is still grown. 

Improve- Between the first and second regular settlement the cultivated 
^ricu/” area increased by nearly 8 per cent., and there has since been 
turul a further expansion. The rise in the area double cropped 
])raclice. ft; ^till larger; and the tendency seems to be to grow more 

of the inferior food-crops, such as peas and gram, which can 

be sown after an autumn crop has been reaped, while the area 
under wheat, which requires a period of fallow, has decreased. 
Sugar-cane and poppy are increasing in favour. There is a 
small but steady demand for advances under the Land Im¬ 
provement and Agriculturists’ I^oans Act, which amounted to 
a total of 2-7 lakhs during the ten years ending 1900, the loans 
in 1896-7 accounting for i*8 lakhs. In the next four years 
the loans averaged Rs. 3,200 annually. 

Cattle, The cattle bred locally, as in all the Districts of southern 

shcep^’ Oudh, are exceptionally poor, and animals of a better class 

are imported. The ponies are also of inferior quality, but 
a stallion has recently been supplied by Government to en¬ 
courage horse-breeding. Sheep and goats are kept in large 
numbers, chiefly for their manure. 
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The cultivators depend to a very large extent on natural Irrigation, 
tanks or jhils for water to irrigate their land. In 1903-4 tanks 
and jhils supplied 252 .square miles, wells 225, and other 
sources 6. Irrigation from wells is the most reliable form, 
as the jhils dry up in years when they are chiefly needed. 

'i’he number of masonry wells is increasing, and temporary 
wells can be constructed in most parts. In the famine year 
of 1897 advances amounting to Rs. 80,000 were given for this 
purpose, and more than 600 masonry wells were also made. 

The usual method of raising water from wells is by means 
of a leathern bucket drawn by bullocks, or, in the east of the 
District, by hand labour. Where the spring-level is higher, 
a [)ot and pulley are employed. In the case of tanks water is 
raised by the swing-basket. 

Kank(u\ or nodular limestone, is the chief mineral product, Minerals, 
and is used for metalling roads and for making lime. Saline 
efflorescences arc collected and used for making glass. 

A little coarse cotton cloth is woven in a number of villages Arts and 
to meet the local demand. Metal vessels manufactured ^^t 
Jiandhua have a good reputation. 

I'he chief exports are grain, while the imports include piece- Commerce, 
goods, salt, and metals. The traffic on the Gumti was once 
considerable, but has declinad with the construction of roads 
and railways. Sultanpur, Gaurlganj, Raipur, and Bazar Sukul 
are the chief markets. An annual fair and agricultural show 
are held at Sultanpur. 

'i'he main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway crosses Railways 
the south-west corner of the District, and a branch from 
Fyzfibad to Allahabad passes through the centre from north to 
south. The loop-line from Benares to Lucknow traverses the 
extreme east. Road communications are fairly good. Out of 
a total length of 857 miles, 99 miles of road arc metalled. 

'rhe chief routes are from Sultanpur town to Allahabad, 

I'yzabad, and Raipur, with a branch to Gaurlganj. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on 70 miles. 

The District has escaped fairly well from drought. In Famine, 
unfavourable years the poorer classes suffer from the effects of 
high prices, but distress has been severe only in 1878 and 
1896- 7. The drought of 1877 cau.sed a failure of the autumn 
cro])S. Relief works were opened in 1878, but were not much 
resorted to. The harvest failed also in 1896, but a liberal 
system of advances enabled the people to sow a large area for 
the spring harvest, which turned out well. Revenue to the 
amount of Rs. 60,000 was remitted. 
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District The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by five Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India. An officer of the Opium depart¬ 
ment is stationed in the District, and a tahsilddr at the head¬ 
quarters of each tahsiL 

Civil There are two regular District Munsifs and a Subordinate 

crime^ civil work. A scheme for the appointment of village 

Munsifs was introduced in 1902. The District is included in 
the Civil Judgeship of Rae Bareli and in the Sessions division 
of Fyzabad. Criminal work is generally light, and dacoity and 
other serious forms of crime are almost unknown. Crimes of 
violence are fairly common, but there is little combination 
among the people, so that riots are rare. 

L.and 'J’he records of the first summary settlement perished in the 

aclm^nk- Mutiny. It involved large reductions in the estates held by 
iration. talukddrs. A second summary settlement was made on the 
restoration of order, the demand amounting to 9 lakhs. 'Die 
first regular settlement, preceded by a survey, was completed 
between 1863 and 1870. In the southern part of the present 
District the assessment was based on the actual rent-rolls, 
checked by applying assumed rates selected from rates found 
to be paid. 'I’he northern portion, then included in Fyzabad, 
was assessed entirely at assumed rates. A revenue of 12-4 
lakhs was fixed; but bad seasons and inequalities in the assess¬ 
ment made a revision of the demand necessary in the north, 
which resulted in a reduction of Rs. 36,000. I’he settlement 
courts also decided a very large number of disputed claims to 
land. 'I'he second regular settlement was carried out between 
1892 and 1898 by the Deputy-Commissioner in addition to 
his regular work. At this revision the assessment was made 
on the actual rent-rolls, corrected where necessary. The new 
revenue amounts to 14-9 lakhs, representing 46 per cent, of the 
net ‘assets.’ It falls at an incidence of Rs. 1-5 per acre over 
the whole District, varjung from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 8 in different 
parga 7 ias. Collections on account of land revenue and revenue 
from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

I 1890-1. 

1900-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

10,68 

".77 

M .'5 

14,66 

Total revenue 

so 


19.83 

20,.S 5 


Local self- Outside the municipality of Sultanpur, local affairs arc man- 
aged by the District board, which in 1903-4 had a revenue 
and expenditure of i-i lakhs. Rates are the chief source of 
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income, and the expenditure included Rs. 50,000 spent on 
roads and buildings. 

There are 13 police stations; and the District Superin- Police and 
tendent of police has under him a force of 3 inspectors, 79 
subordinate officers, and 306 constables, besides 15 muni¬ 
cipal police, and 2,383 rural and road police. The District 
jail contained a daily average of 222 prisoners in 1903. 

The District is very backward as regards the literacy of its f:ducation. 
population, of whom only 2-1 per cent. (4-1 males and o-i 
females) could read and write in 1901. The number of public 
schools rose from 103 with 3,476 pupils in 1880-1 to 157 
with 8,268 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 171 
such schools with 8,464 pupils, of whom 71 were girls, 
besides 53 private schools with 492 bo'^’s and 52 girls. 

Only 887 pui)ils had advanced beyond the primary stage. 

Two schools are managed by Government and 117 by the 
District and municipal boards. The total expenditure on 
education w'as Rs. 36,000, of which Rs. 31,000 was provided 
from Local funds, and Rs. 5,000 by fees. 

'rhere are eight hospitals and dispensaries, with acconi- Hospital 
rnodation for sixty-two in-T)atients. In 1903 the number 
cases treated was 30,000, including 670 in-patients, and 1,320 
operations were performed. *The expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 9,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 35,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in Vaccina- 
1903-4, rejiresenting a proportion of 32 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion. Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of 
Sultanpur. 

(!’. W. lirowmrigg. Settlement Report^ 1898; H. R. Nevill, 

District Gazetteer^ 1903). 

Sultanpur Tahsil.- Central tahsll of Sultanpur District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Miranpur and 
Baraun.sa, and lying between 26® 2' and 26° 31' N. and 81° 49' 
and 82° 22' E., wdth an area of 508 square miles. Population 
increased from 330,964 in 1891 to 340,211 in 1901. There 
are 828 villages, but only one towm, Sultanpur, the District 
and tahsil head-quarters (population, 9,550). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,27,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 69,000. The density of population, 670 persons per 
square mile, is the highest in the District. Through the 
centre of the tahsil flows the Gumti, in a tortuous course. 

Floods are often caused in its valley, but do not extend far, 
and the rest of the country is an elevated tract of fertile soil. 

The southern portion contains a number of large jhils or 
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swamps. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 304 square 
niilcs, of which 138 were irrigated, wells and tanks or jhlis 
being of almost equal importance as a source of supply. 

Amethi. - South-western tahsil of Sultanpur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Asl and Amethi, and 
lying between 26° i' and 26° 20' N. and 81° 37' and 82° 4' E., 
with an area of 366 square miles. Population fell from 219,208 
in 1891 to 217,207 in 1901. There are 455 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,19,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 51,000. The density of population, 593 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District. The 
tahsil contains large stretches of barren usar land, and 
many swamps. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 191 
square miles, of which 98 were irrigated, tanks or jhils being 
a more important source of supply than wells. 

Musalirkhana.—North-western tahsil of Sultanpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising \\\q. parganas of Jagdispur, Gaura 
Jamon, Isaull, and Musafirkhana, and lying between 26“ 13' 
and 26° 40' N. and 81^ 32' and 81° 59' E., with an area of 
397 square miles. Population increased from 251,221 in 1891 
to 261,036 in T901. There are 434 villages, but no towm. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,51,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 57,000. The density of population, 658 persons 
per square mile, is slightly above the District average. Part 
(jf the northern boundary is formed by the GumtT, which then 
crosses the tahsil^ and occasionally causes heavy floods, 'fhe 
banks of the river, and of its small tributary the Kandu, are 
cut up by ravines; but a short distance away the soil becomes 
more fertile. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation \vas 231 
square miles, of which 96 were irrigated. Wells are the most 
important source of supi)ly. 

Kadipur.—Eastern tahsil of Sultanpur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Aldemau and Chanda, 
and lying between 25° 59' and 26° 23' N. and 82° 6' and 
82° 41 E., with an area of 442 square miles. Population fell 
from 274,458 in 1891 to 265,450 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the largest in the District. There are 741 villages, but no 
tow n. I'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,69,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 59,000. The density of population, 601 
persons per square mile, is below the District average. The 
tahsil is crossed by the Gumti, and contains a large area of low- 
lying, badly drained ground. It thus suffers considerably in 
wet years, such as 1894. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 263 square miles, of which 151 were irrigated. Wells and 
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tanks or jhtls are of almost equal importance as a source of 
supply in ordinary years. 

Sultanpur Town. —Head-quarters of Sultanpur District 
and tahsil^ United Provinces, situated in 26° 15' N. and 82° 5' 

E., on the right bank of the Gumti, and on a branch of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and on the Fyzabad-Allahabad 
road. Population {1901), 9,550. Tradition relates that a town 
was founded on the left bank of the river by Kusa, son of 
Rama, and called Kusabhavanpur after him. One of the kings of 
Delhi named Ala-ud-din, whose identity is uncertain, destroyed 
the place because its lihar inhabitants had murdered some 
Saiyids, and raised a new town called Sultanpur. Early in the 
eighteenth century a cantonment sprang up under native rule 
on the present site, and the old town began to decline. It was 
finally razed to the ground after the Mutiny on account of the 
behaviour of the inhabitants. After the pacification of Oudh 
a detachment of British troops was stationed at Sultanpur for 
a time ; but all troops were removed in 1861. The present 
town and civil station occupy the site of the old cantonments. 

They have been well laid out and improved by successive 
Deputy-Commissioners. Besides the usual offices there are 
male and female hospitals, a town hall, and a poorhouse. Sul¬ 
tanpur has been a municipality since 1884. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 13,500. In 1903--4 the income was Rs. 25,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 10,000) and sale of land (Rs. 7,000); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 20,000. There are two good grain 
markets; and the trade of the place, which had suffered from 
the absence of a railway, is likely to be improved by the new 
line which passes through it. An agricultural show is held 
annually. There are two boys’ schools with 350 pupils, and 
a small girls’ school with 13. 

Partabgarh District [Praiapgarh ).—Southern District ofBoun- 
the Fyzabad Division, United Provinces, lying between 
25° 34' and 26° 21' N. and 81° 19' and 82° 27' E., with an and river ’ 
area of 1,442 square miles. It is bounded on the north by system. 
Rae Bareli and Sultanpur; on the east and south-east by 
Jaunpur; on the south by Allahabad; and on the west by 
Allahabad and Rae Bareli. Portions of the District are 
enclosed in Jaunpur and Allahabad, and some villages of 
Allahabad form enclaves in Partabgarh. The general aspect 
is that of a richly wooded and fertile plain, here and there 
relieved by gentle undulations, and broken into ravines in the 
vicinity of the rivers and streams. The southern portion is 
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perhaps more densely wooded than other parts. Barren tracts 
of uncultivable land impregnated with saline efflorescence {reh) 
are met with in places, but do not extend over any considerable 
area. For the most part, Partabgarh is under rich and varied 
crops, dotted w’ith many villages and hamlets, which are 
surrounded by fine groves of mango, mahud^ or other trees. 

The Ganges forms part of the southern boundary, and the 
Gumti touches the north-east corner of the District. The chief 
river is, however, the Sai, which enters Partabgarh from Rae 
Bareli, and after an exceedingly tortuous south-easterly course 
falls into the Giimtl in Jaunpur. This river runs chiefly between 
high banks, broken by deep ravines, at a considerable depth 
below the level of the surrounding country. It is navigable 
during the rains, when it sw'ells into a considerable stream ; but 
in the hot season it runs nearly dry. It receives a number 
of tributary rivulets, but none of importance. The District 
contains many tanks and swamps, some of which in the rains 
measure several miles in circumference. 

Partabgarh is entirely composed of alluvium, and kankar or 
calcareous limestone is the only rocky formation. 

Small patches of jungle land occur in many parts, chiefly 
covered with dhak i^Butea frondosa). The babfd (Acacia ara- 
bica) grows in the ravines, and the usual varieties of fig and 
other trees are scattered about the District. Groves of mango 
and mahud (Bassia latifolia) are exceptionally numerous and 
large, one of them covering an area of 80 acres. 

Wild animals are not numerous, owing to the closeness of 
cultivation. Wolves are fairly common in the ravines and 
broken land, and wild hog and a few nilgai are found in the 
tamarisk jungle along the Ganges. Jackals and foxes occur in 
all parts. Wild-fowl are unusually scarce, though in the cold 
weather geese and duck visit the large sheets of water. Both 
rivers and tanks abound in fish. 

The climate is dry and healthy. The mean monthly tem¬ 
perature ranges from about 60° in December and January to 
92° in May. 

Over the whole District the average annual rainfall is 38 
inches, evenly distributed. Considerable fluctuations occur 
from year to year, and the fall has varied from 19 inches in 
1877 75 1894. 

Tradition connects most of the ancient sites in the District 
with the Bhars; but some of them certainly date from the 
Buddhist period. Legend ascribes the foundation of Manikpur 
on the Ganges to one Manadeva, son of a mythical Baldeva of 
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Kanauj, and its change of name to M 3 .nik Chand, brother of the 
great Jai Chand. The Bhars were displaced by the Somavansis 
from Jhusi, and o.ther Rajput clans spread over the Di.strict. In 
the eleventh century the warrior saint of Islam, Saiyid Salar, 
defeated the Hindu princes of Manikpur and Kara, but Muham¬ 
madan rule was not established till the defeat of Jai Chand by 
Muhammad Ghori. Manikpur and Kara on the opposite bank 
of the Ganges were important seats of government in the early 
Muhammadan period. Ala-ud-din Khiljl was governor here, 
before he gained the throne of Delhi by murdering his uncle on 
the sands of the river between these two places. In the fifteenth 
century the District came under the rule of the Shark! kings of 
Jaunpiir, and after its restoration to Delhi the Rajput chiefs and 
the Muhammadan governors w^ere frequently in revolt. The 
Afghans long retained their hold on the District, and early in 
the reign of Akbar the governor of Manikpur rebelled. Manik- 
l)ur lost its importance when Allahabad became the 'capital of 
a Trovince, and from that time it was merely the chief town of 
a sarhdr. The Rajputs again rose during the anarchy which 
marked the disruption of the empire after the death of Aurangzeb. 

"I'hey were, however, gradually reduced by the Nawabs of Oudh, 
and in 1759 Manikpur was removed from the Subah of Allaha¬ 
bad and added to Oudh. The later history of the District is 
a record of constant fighting between the officials of Oudh and 
the Rajput chiefs. At annexation in 1856 the eastern part of 
the District was included in Sultanpur, while the west formed 
part of Salon (see Rae Bareli District). A new District 
was in process of formation when the Mutiny broke out. Raja 
Han want Singh of KMakankar escorted the fugitives from Salon 
to Allahabad, and then turned rebel. With few exceptions all 
the large landholders joined the mutineers, and the District 
relapsed into a state of anarchy. Troops advanced in July, 

1858, but the campaign was checked by the rains, and it w^as 
not till November that British rule was re-established. On 
November i, 1858, the proclamation of the Queen, assuming 
the government of the country, was read to the army by Lord 
Clyde at I ’artabgarh town. The area of the District then formed 
was altered in 1869 by the transfer of territory to Rae Bareli. 

Only one or two of the ancient sites which are found in Archaeo- 
many parts have been excavated’. The chief memorials of^^sy- 
Muhammadan rule are at Manikpur, where the vast mound 
of the ancient fort still rises high above the Ganges, and 
a number of ruined mosques and palaces dating from the 

^ Cumiinghain, Archaeolo^cal Stirvey Reports^ vol. xi, pp. 63 and 70. 
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reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan attest the former 
importance of what is now a mere village. 

Partabgarh contains 4 towns and 2,167 villages. The popu¬ 
lation has increased considerably during the last thirty years. 
The numbers at the four enumerations were as follows: 
782,681 (1689), 847,047 (1891), 910,895 (1891), 912,848 
(1901). There are three tahsils — Partaugarh, Kunda, and 
PA'ni—the head-quarters of each being at a place of the 
same name, except in the case of Partabgarh, the tahs'ildar of 
which is stationed at Bela. This is the only town of impor¬ 
tance, and is also a municipality and the head-quarters of the 
District. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 :— 


TahsiL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nun 

c 

5: 

c 

H 

ibcr of 

10 

u 

ho 

> 

Popalation. 

Population per 
srjuare mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Partabgarh 

432 

3 

679 

316,580 

733 

+ 3-3 

10,942 

Kunda . 

543 

I 

686 

323.508 

596 

- 2.8 

9 JOI 

Patti 

467 


802 

372,760 

584 

+ 0.5 

7.308 

District total 

i, 44 J 

4 

2,167 

912,848 

6.^,3 

-1-0.3 

27.95' 


Hindus form nearly 90 per cent, of the total and Musal- 
mans 10 per cent. The whole District is thickly populated, 
and supplies considerable numbers of emigrants to (jther parts 
of India and to the Colonies. The AwadhT dialect of Eastern 
Hindi is spoken by almost the whole population. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Kurmis (agricul¬ 
turists), 112,000; Brahmans, 111,000; Ahirs (graziers and 
cultivators), 102,000; Chamars (tanners and labourers), 
98,000 ; Rajputs, 70,000; Pasis (toddy-draw'ers and labourers), 
51,000; and Banias, 33,000. Musalmans include Shaikhs, 
27,000; Pathans, 12,000; and Julahas (weavers), 7,000. 
Agriculture supports 77 per cent, of the total population, 
a high proportion. T'he District supplies a considerable 
number of recruits for the Indian army. Rajputs hold 
nine-tenths of the land, Sombansis, Bachgotis, Kanhpurias, 
Bilkharias, and Bisens being the chief clans. Brahmans, 
Kurmis, Rajputs, and Ahirs occupy the largest areas as 
cultivators. 

Only forty-three native Christians were enumerated in 1901, 
of whom thirty-six belonged to the Anglican communion. A 
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branch of the Zanana Bible and Medical Mission was founded 
here in 1890, and a branch of a Canadian Mission in 1903. 

In the south-west near the Ganges lies a strip of low alluvial General 
land, which is generally sandy and unproductive. Beyond the 
high bank is a tract of rich loam, which gradually stiffens to clay, ditions. 
The valley of the Sai is mainly composed of a light fertile loam, 
deteriorating to sand near the river and its tributary streams. 

North of the Sai lies another clay tract. Both of these areas 
of stiff soil are studded with lakes and swamps, and are liable 
to water-logging in wet seasons owing to defective drainage, but 
in ordinary years they produce excellent rice. The cultivation 
of sugar-cane is chiefly confined to the Patti iahsil. 

The usual tenures of Oudh are found. About two-thirds Chiefagri- 
of the total area is included in ialukdCiri estates, while nearly 
TO per cent, is held by sub-settlement holders and under- and piinci- 
proprietors. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are crop;^. 
given below, in square miles:— 


Tahslt. 

Total. 

1 

1 Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

l‘artabgiirh 

432 

i J65 

127 

38 

Kuncla . 

543 

1 289 


50 

Patti 

467 

* 256 


41 

Total 

1,442 

810 

■ 4 M 

I 29 


Rice covered 207 square miles, or 26 per cent, of the total, 
barley 192 square miles, gram 138, wheat 111, arhar 88, peas and 
viasiir 62, jowCir 54, and Ihijra 52. The chief non-food crops 
are popjiy (19), hemp or sa?i (16), and sugar-cane (19). A little 
indigo is also grown, and there are many small pan gardens. 

A marked increase occurred in the area under cultivation Improve- 
between the first and second regular settlements, chiefly due 
to the reclamation of waste. A large area near the Ganges, tural 
once occupied by a swamp, was reclaimed by a European, practice, 
who constructed a large dam and erected pumps. 'Phe drain¬ 
age of the Patti iahs’il has recently been improved. The area 
bearing two crops in a year has also risen, and the principal 
changes in the methods of cultivation have been directed 
towards increasing this area. The larger areas under rice, 
sugar-cane, and poppy are also noticeable. Advances are taken 
with some regularity under the Land Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. During the ten years ending 1900 
the total loans amounted to i-6 lakhs, of which i-i lakhs was 

u.p. II. F f 
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advanced in 1896-7. In the next four years the advances 
averaged Rs. 3,500 annually. 

The cattle bred locally are small and inferior. The ponies 
of the District are also poor, but a stallion is now maintained 
by (Government. Sheep and goats are largely kei)t, and a fine 
breed of sheep is found in the Kunda iahsll. The (Gadarias, 
or shepherds, who own the latter keep them chiefly for their 
wool. 

Wells are the chief source of irrigation, supplying 257 
square miles in 1903-4. Tanks or swamps served 153 square 
miles, but the area supplied from them is liable to con¬ 
siderable fluctuations. Thus in the dry year 1897 more than 
84 per cent, of the irrigated area was supplied from wells. 
Other sources are negligible. I'he number of wells is increas¬ 
ing rapidly, and masonry wells have replaced unprotected ones 
to a considerable extent. Water is almost invariably raised 
from wells in leathern buckets drawn by bullocks, and from 
tanks and jhils by the swing-basket. Some of the tanks used 
for irrigation are artificial, but these are of small size. 

Ka 7 ikar or nodular limestone is the chief mineral product, 
and is used for metalling roads and for making lime. A little 
saltpetre is extracted from saline efflorescences, and glass is 
also manufactured. 

1 'here are very few industries besides agriculture. Indigo 
is still made on a small scale, and sugar-refining is of consider¬ 
able importance in the east of the District. An interesting 
experiment in the rearing of silkworms and manufacture of 
silk is being conducted by the talukdCir of Kalakankar. 
Coarse cotton cloth and woollen blankets are made at a few 
places. 

The District exports grain, oilseeds, opium, hemp [san\ and 
hides, and imports piece-goods, metals, hardware, and sugar, 
the local production of common sugar being insufficient, liela 
is the chief mart, and small markets have sprung up at several 
places along the railway. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway pa.sses 
from south-east to north-west across the District, and at Bela 
meets the Allahabad-FyzabM branch running from north to 
south. There are 615 miles of road, of which 64 are metalled. 
The latter are in charge of the Public Works department; but 
the cost of all but 24 miles is charged to Local funds. The 
chief routes are from Partabgarh town to Allahabad and 
Fyzabad, and towards Rae Bareli and Akbarpur. Avenues of 
trees are maintained on 97 miles. 
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The District is so well protected by means of irrigation that Famine, 
it has suffered little from famine. Deficiency of rain caused 
some damage to the crops in 1864, 1868, and 1873. ^^7^ 

the effects of drought in the previous year were more marked, 
and relief works were opened, but never attracted more than 
4,600 persons on one day. The early cessation of the rains 
in 1896 was felt, because it followed a succession of years in 
which excessive rain had done much damage. Relief works 
were opened in December, but were not largely resorted to, 
and distress was less severe than in the adjoining Districts. 

The Deputy - Commissioner is usually assisted by four District 
Deputy - Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsildar is 
stationed at the head-quarters of each tahslL The cultivation 
of poppy is supervised by an officer of the Opium department. 

Two Munsifs and a Subordinate Judge have civil jurisdic- Civil 
tion in the District, which is included in the Civil and Sessions 
Judgeship of Rae Bareli. Crime is light and not of a serious 
type, the more heinous forms being rare. Thefts and 

burglaries are the chief offences. Female infanticide was once 
very prevalent, but has not been suspected for many years. 

A summary settlement was made in 1856, and on the Land 
restoration of order in 1858 a second summary settlement was 
carried out, by which the revenue was fixed at 7*3 lakhs. A tration. 
survey was then made, and a regular settlement followed 
between i860 and 1871. The assessment was largely based 
on the actual rent-rolls, and average rates were derived from 
these to value land cultivated by proprietors or held on grain- 
rents. It resulted in an enhancement of the revenue to 
9-9 lakhs. A large number of claims to rights in land were 
decided by the settlement courts. The second regular settle¬ 
ment was made between 1892 and 1896 by the Deputy- 
Commissioner in addition to his regular duties. It was based, 
as usual, on the actual rent-rolls, and allowance was made in 
valuing land which did not pay cash rents for the difference 
in rents paid by high-caste and low-caste cultivators. The 
new revenue amounts to 13-4 lakhs, and the incidence is 
Rs. 1 -6 per acre, with very slight variations in different parganas. 
Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 


1903-4. 

Land revenue 

9 - 5.5 

9’96 

13.26 

13.03 

Total revenue 

ib 75 

12,98 

18,20 

18,13 


F f 2 
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Local self- There is one municipality, Bela, and three towns are 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 90,000, chiefly derived from 
local rates, and an expenditure of Rs. 97,000, including 
Rs. 49,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

Tolice and The District Superintendent of police has under him a force 
jails. qJ- 2 inspectors, 65 subordinate officers, and 237 constables 
distributed in 12 police stations, besides 32 municipal and 
town police, and 1,719 rural and road police. The District 
jail contained a daily average of 125 prisoners in 1903. 
I'iducation. In regard to education, Partabgarh does not hold a high 
place. In 1901, 3-1 per cent, of the population (6-i males 
and o-i females) could read and write. The number of public 
schools increased from 88 with 3,121 pupils in 1880-1 to 
126 with 7,037 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 
161 such schools with 7,493 pupils, of whom 65 were girls, 
besides 48 private schools with 1,036 pupils, including 
2 girls. Only 916 pupils had advanced beyond the primary 
stage. Two schools are managed by Government and 100 by 
the District board. The total expenditure on education was 
Rs. 40,000, of which Rs. 24,000 was provided from Local 
fund.s, and Rs. 6,000 by fees. 

Hospitals There are ten hospitals and dispensaries, with accom- 

and dis- modation for ninety-five in-patients. In 190-? the number of 
y)ens.'iric;5. ■' . ‘ . . . 

cases treated was 49,000, including C74 in-jiatients, and 1,489 

operations were performed. 'J'he expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 11,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

Vaccina- About 24,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing the low proportion of 26 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Bela. 

(H. R. Nevill, District Gazetteer^ 1904.) 

Partabgarh Tahsil {Pratiip^arH), —Central tahs'il of Par¬ 
tabgarh District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas 
of Ateha and Partabgarh, and lying between 25° 43^ and 
26° ii' N. and 81° 31'and 82*^ 4' E., with an area of 432 
square miles. Population increased from 306,427 in 1891 to 
316,580 in igoi, this being the only part of the District 
which showed an appreciable rise. There are 679 villages 
and three towns, Bp:la, the District and tahsil head quarters 
(population, 8,041), and Partargarh (5,148) being the largest. 
I'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,17,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 67,000. The density of population, 733 
persons per square mile, is the highest in the District. 
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Through the centre of the tahsil flows the Sai in a very 
winding channel. I’he banks of the river are sandy, but good 
loam is found at a short distance. In the south the soil 
is clay and swamps abound. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 265 square miles, of which 127 were irrigated, 
wells being the chief source of supply. 

Kunda. —South-western of l*artabgarh District, United 

Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bihar, Dhingwas, Ram- 
pur, and Manikpur, and lying between 25° 34' and 26° i' N. 
and 81° 19' and 81° 47' E., with an area of 543 square miles. 
Population fell from 332,876 in 1891 to 323,508 in 1901, this 
being the only tahsil in which a decrease occurred. There are 
686 villages and only one town, Manikpur (population, 3,673). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,80,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 78,000. The density of population, 596 persons 
per square mile, is below the District average. The tahsil lies 
north-east of the Ganges, which is bordered l)y a high tract of 
fertile loam. Farther inland the soil becomes clay, and many 
jhlls or swamps su])ply water for rice cultivation. In 1903-4 
the area under cultivation was 289 square miles, of which 151 
were irrigated. Wells and tanks or swamps supply irrigation 
in almost equal proportions. 

Patti.— li^astern tahsil of Partabgarh District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 25^ 39' and 26"' 4' N. and 81“ 56' and 82° 27' E., 
w’ith an area of 467 square miles. Population increased from 
272,592 in 1891 to 272,760 in i9oi. There are 802 villages, 
but no town. "I'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 406,000, and for cesses Rs. 57 ,000. The density of popu¬ 
lation, 584 persons per scjuare mile, is the lowest in the District. 
Through the centre of the tahsil flows the Sai, while the Gumti 
touches the north-east corner. A considerable area is badly 
drained, and a cut is now being made to improve it. The 
greater part, however, is fertile, and sugar-cane is grown more 
largely than elsewhere in the District. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 256 square miles, of which 136 were 
irrigated. Wells supply twice as large an area as tanks or 
swami)s. 

Bela (or Bela Partabgarh).—Head-quarters of Partabgarh 
District and tahsil, United Provinces, situated in 25° 55' N. 
and 82° E., on the bank of the Sai, at the junction of the 
main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway wdth a branch 
from Allahabad to Fyzabad, and on a road between the same 
two places. Population (1901), 8,041. The town derives its 
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name from the temple of Bela BhawanI near the river. It was 
founded in 1802 as a cantonment for the Oudh auxiliary force, 
and after the Mutiny became the head-quarters of a District. 
The town is well laid out and has been thoroughly drained. 
Besides the usual offices, it contains a general dispensary and 
a magnificent female hospital, and there is a branch of the 
Zanana Bible and Medical Mission. Bela has been a munici¬ 
pality since 1871. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 10,000. In 1903- 4 the 
income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 8,000) 
and fees and rents; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. 
There is a flourishing trade in agricultural produce. 1 'hree 
schools have 340 pupils. 

Partabgarh Town {PrataJ>garh )»—Town in the tahs'il and 
District of the same name. United Rrovinces, situated in 
25° 54' N. and 81° 57' E., 5 miles south of Bela. Population 
(1901), 5,148. It is said to have been founded about 1617 by 
Raja Partab Singh. The fort was of some importance in the 
eighteenth century and sustained several sieges. In the nine¬ 
teenth century it was taken by the Oudh government. The 
Raja of Partabgarh resides in a fine building, portions of wliich 
are of considerable anticiuity. lie maintains a large school 
with 164 pupils, and a dispensary. Partabgarh is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about 
Rs. 600. There is a flourishing local trade. 

Bara Bank! District. —District in the Eyzabad Division 
of the United Provinces, lying between 26^ 31' and 27^ 21' N. 
and 80 56' and 8152' E., south-west of the Oogra, with 
an area of 1,758 square miles. It is bounded on the north¬ 
west by Sitapur; on the north-east by the (iogra, which 
separates it from Bahraich and Gonda ; on the south-east by 
Eyzabad and Sultanpur ; on the south by Rae Bareli ; and on 
the west by Lucknow. Bara BankI consists of an almost level 
upland plain sloping gently from north-west to south-east. 
Along the Gogra is found a strip of alluvial soil, which in the 
north becomes broader and includes the whole valley of the 
Chauka as far as its junction with the Gogra at Bahramghat. 
This low area is liable to flooding, and exposes great areas 
of loose white river .sand. The uplands, however, present 
a broad sheet of level cultivation, dotted with many small 
villages and hamlets, and set so thick with groves of mango 
that they seem to meet in every direction and form a back¬ 
ground to a landscape full of quiet charm. The District is one 
of the most prosperous in the United Provinces. It possesses 
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a fertile soil, excellent drainage, ample facilities for irrigation, 
and a thrifty and industrious peasantry. Excluding the Gogra, 
the chief river is the Gunitf, whose winding course traverses 
the south of the District, while the central portion is drained 
by its two tributaries, the Reth and Kalyani. The banks of 
these streams are to some extent broken by ravines. Small 
shallow lakes and jBils are numerous everywhere. 

Bara Bank! exposes nothing but alluvium, and kankar is the Geology, 
only stony formation. 

The flora generally is that of the Gangetic plain. Scattered Botany, 
patches of dhCik {Butca frondosa) jungle occur, but their area 
has been much reduced by the spread of cultivation. A very 
large area is occupied by mango groves. 

Close cultivation has reduced the number and variety of Fauna, 
wild animals. Hog are still numerous in the tamarisk jungle 
along the Gogra and Chauka, and are occa.donally seen 

in the same region. Jackals are common everywhere. During 
the cold weather geese and duck abound, but other game birds 
are rare. Idsh are caught in the tanks, but the plentiful 
siipidy in the rivers is hardly touched. 

Excluding the low-lying tracts near the Gogra, Bara Rank! Climate 

has a very healthy climate. Statistics of temperature are not 

*' ^ * perature. 

kept; but the extremes of heat and cold are less marked than 
in the Districts farther west. 

The average annual rainfall is nearly 40 inches, the eastern Rainfall, 
portion receiving the largest amount. Large fluctuations 
occur, and the recorded fall has varied from 23 to 64 inches. 

Nothing is known of the ancient history of the District; History. 
l)Ut poj)ular tradition connects the mounds, which are found 
in many places, with the Bhars. The Muhammadan conquest 
was effected earlier and more thoroughly than in most parts of 
Oudh. Saiyid Salar, the hero of many popular ballads, is said 
to hav(i fi.xed his head-quarters for a time at Satrikh, and 
several Micsalman families assign the settlement of their 
ancestors to this period. Other settlements were made in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Bhars being gradually 
crushed. It is noticeable that traditions of the occupation of 
large tracts by clans of Rajputs are less frequent here than in 
other {)arts of Oudh ; and their conquests do not appear to 
have been made till the fifteenth century, when the country 
was the battle-ground between the kingdoms of Jaunpur and 
Delhi. Under Akbar the present District w’as divided between 
the sarkdrs of Lucknow and Oudh in the Sfdkah of Oudh, and 
Manikpur which belonged to Allahabad: Its later history is 
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chiefly a chronicle of the varying fortunes of the great families. 
In 1751 the Raikwars, who had entered Bara Bank! during the 
reign of Akbar, rose against the rule of the Nawab of Oudh, 
but were crushed after a fierce battle. For many years they 
remained out of possession of their former estates ; but in the 
first half of the nineteenth century the lax government of the 
Oudh kings enabled them to recover a larger domain than had 
been theirs in 1751. The District, indeed, bore an evil reputa¬ 
tion for turbulence and disorder. In jungles and ravines along 
the Gumti and Kalyani lay the strongholds of many banditti 
whose crimes are recorded in Sir W. Sleeman’s Diary. 

In 1856 the District, with the rest of Oudh, came under 
British rule. During the Sepoy War of 1857-8 the whole of 
the Bara Banki taliikdars joined the mutineers, but offered no 
serious resistance after the capture of Lucknow. At the battle 
of Nawabganj (June, 1858) the Raikwar zamlnddrs of Sitilpur 
and Bahraich fought and fell with all the historic heroism of 
Rajputs. The queen of Oudh, driven from Lucknow, had fled 
for refuge to their fort at Baundi, and these chivalrous chiefs 
were devoted to her cause. ‘ I have seen,’ wrote the British 
General, ‘many battles in India and many brave fellows 
fighting with a determination to conquer or die; but I never 
witnessed anything more magnificent than the conduct of 
these zami?iddrs.^ Order was re-established in July, 1858. In 
1869-70 the District originally formed was increased by the 
addition of parts of Bahraich, Lucknow, Sultanpur, and Rae 
Bareli. 

'I'he ancient sites of the District still await exploration. 
Numerous deposits of coins and a copperplate grant of Gobind 
Chand of Kanauj, dated in 1151, have been discovered. There 
are many tombs, mosques, and buildings dating from the 
Muhammadan period, but none of imjiortance to the archaeo¬ 
logist. 

Bara Banki contains 10 towns and 2,052 villages. The popu¬ 
lation at the four enumerations was as follows: 1,113,430 
(1869), 1,026,788 (1881), 1,130,906(1891), 1,179*323 (iQoO- 
It is probable that the Census of 1869 overstated the truth; 
but Bara Bank! suffered from scarcity in 1877-8. The increase 
between 1891 and 1900 was comparatively high in all parts 
of the District, which is very densely populated. There are 
four Ramsanehiohat, Nawabganj, FATEHruR, and 

Haidargarh. The last three are named from the places at 
which their head-quarters are situated, while the tahsilddr of 
Ramsanehighat resides at Chamierganj. The principal town is 
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the municipality of Nawabganj, a mile from the town of 
Bara Bank!, which contains the District courts and civil 
station. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 :— 


Tahsll. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nun 

w 

c 

if 

H 

Villages. 2 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Kainsanchiijliat 

585 

3 

616 


662 

+ 2.7 

9.476 

Nawabganj 

361 

.5 

390 

254,160 

704 

-1- 4-6 

6,883 

I'atclipur 

521 

2 

67.^ 

335,407 

644 

+ 6.2 

8 ,JI 3 

llaidargarh 

291 


373 

202,086 

694 

+ 3-7 

. 5.-307 

District total 

1,7.58 

lO 

2,052 


671 

-1- 4.2 

29,879 


Hindus form 83 per cent, of the total population, and 
Musalmans 17 per cent. About 92 per cent, of the population 
speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, while Hindustani 
is used by the remainder. 

Kurniis (agriculturists), 162,000, are the most numerous of Castes 
the Hindu castes. Others largely represented are: Ahlrs 
(graziers and cultivators), 140,000 ; Basis (toddy-drawers and 
labourers), 135,000; Chamars (tanners and labourers), 92,000 ; 
Jlrfihmans, 86,000 ; Rajputs, 41,000; Lodhas (cultivators), 

37,000; and Koris (weavers), 25,000. Musalmans include 
Shaikhs, 34,000; Julahas (weavers), 31,000; Behnas (cotton- 
carders), 14,000; and Pathans, 13,000. Agriculture supports 
73 per cent, of the tcjtal population, and cotton-weaving nearly 
3 i)er cent. Kurmis, Brahmans, Rajpiit.s, Muraos, and Ahirs 
are the principal cultivators. 

Out of 144 native Chri.stians enumerated in 1901, 139 were Chri«iinn 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission commenced *i^issions. 
work soon after the Mutiny and is the only missionary body 
in the District. 

In the lowland area between the Chauka and the Gogra General 
cultivation is very precariou.s, owing to the liability to flooding. 

West of the Chauka and lower down the Gogra the alluvial ditions. 
soil is better, esjiecially in dry years. The central part of the 
District forms the valley of the Kalyani, which consists of rich 
loam or clay, plentifully supplied with means of irrigation. The 
soil becomes more sandy as the Gumti is approached. In the 
extreme south a tract of clay land is found resembling that 
in the adjoining District of Rae Bareli. The Gumti valley is 
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flooded after heavy rain, which occasionally damages the low 
land near the bed of the river, but recovery is rapid. 

Chief agri- The District is held on the tenures usually found in Oudh. 
cultural Talukddri estates include about 47 per cent, of the total area, 
and princi- while sub-settlement holders have about 8 per cent. The 
])al crops, j-nain agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in 
square miles;— 


Tahsll. 

Total. 

Cultivatp.d, 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Ramsanehighat 

585 

400 

144 

59 

Nawabganj 

361 

252 

lOI 

50 

Fatehpur 

521 1 

353 

113 

69 

Maidargarh 

291 

189 

75 

37 

Total 

1.758 

1,194 

433 

215 


Rice, gram, and wheat are the crops most largely grown, 
covering 339, 301, and 295 square miles, or 28 to 25 per cent, 
of the net cultivated area, respectively. Pulses (171 sq. miles), 
kodon and small millets (166), barley (89), peas and 7 misiir 
(68), and maize (56) are also important. Poppy is grown on 
44, and sugar-cane on 36 square miles. 

Improve- 'I'he large area under the more valuable crops, such as 
poppy, rice, and wheat, testifies to the high standard of cultiva- 
tural tion, which is hardly surpassed in any District of the United 
practice. Provinces. There has been a considerable increase in the 
cultivated area during the last forty years, amounting to 15 or 
20 per cent., and this lias been attended by a still larger rise in 
the area double cropped. Parley has been replaced by wheat, 
and jowdr by maize, while the area under rice, sugar-cane, and 
poppy has risen considerably. Drains have recently been made 
in one or two places where drainage was defective. Advances 
are readily taken under the Land Improvement and Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans Acts, and amounted to a total of 4-9 lakhs 
during the ten years ending 1900, out of which i-6 lakhs was 
advanced in 1896-7. Increased prosperity accounts for the 
falling off in the next four years, when an average of Rs. 2,000 
was lent. 

Cattle, The cattle bred locally are of inferior quality, and the best 
rh^ep^’ imported from Bahraich. There is no horse-breeding. 

Sheep are kept in comparatively small numbers, but goats are 
largely bred for food and for their hair. 

Iirigation. Although it contains no canals, the District is unusually well 
protected by means of irrigation. In 1903-4 tanks and jhils 
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supplied 268 square miles, wells 153, and other sources 12. 
Practically speaking, every field which requires water gets it. 

The jliils fail in exceptionally dry years, but temporary wells 
can be made in nearly all parts. Thus in the autumn of 1896 
about 20,000 earthen wells were dug by tenants with their own 
resources, or by aid of loans from Government and from estates 
under the Court of Wards. Irrigation from wells is increasing, 
and the District is now much less dependent on tanks than 
formerly. The lever or the pot and pulley is used in most 
parts to raise water ; but in places where the spring-level is low 
a leathern bucket worked by bullocks is employed. Water is 
raised from tanks by the swing-basket. 

Kafikar or calcareous limestone is common in all parts, and Minerals, 
is used for metalling roads and for making lime. Glass is 
manufactured from saline efflorescences. 

"J'he most important industry of the District is the weaving Arts and 
of cotton cloth. Cotton ruus are also manufactured, and an 
excellent class of cotton prints is turned out at Nawabganj. 

Iron sugar mills are made at a factory at } 3 ahramghat; and 
brass vessels and small articles of metal, such as lock.s, nut¬ 
crackers, and tobacco-cutters, are made at one or two places. 

A little furniture is manufactured at Bahriinighat. 

Bara Bank! exports grain, raw sugar, hides, and cotton cloth Commerce, 
of local manufacture, while it imports piece-goods and yarn, 
metals and hardware, and refined sugar, d'he trade is chiefly 
carried by railway ; but there is also an immense traffic by cart 
with Lucknow, which absorbs much of the surplus grain of the 
District. A large quantity of timber passes through Bah- 
ramghat. Nawabganj is the most considerable commercial 
centre, but bazars are springing up at the railway stations and 
taking the place of the older markets. 

The loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Railways 
Benares to Lucknow passes across the District, and a branch roads, 
from Nawabganj runs to Bahramghat on the Gogra. A narrow- 
gauge line belonging to the same railway runs from Lucknow to 
Burhwal, where it meets the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
w'ay, which crosses the Gogra by a magnificent bridge, 3,695 feet 
in length. A branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
from Burhwal to Sitapur is under consideration. The District 
is well supplied with roads. Out of a total length of 632 miles, 

161 are metalled. The latter are in charge of the Public 
Works department, but the cost of all but 47 miles is 
charged to Local funds. Avenues of trees are maintained 
on 274 miles. The chief routes are the roads from Lucknow 
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to Fyzabad, and from Nawabganj to Fatehpur, Bahramghat, 
and Haidargarh. 

Famine. The increase in well-irrigation and improved communications 
have prevented the District from suffering severely from the 
effects of drought. Tradition relates that in 1837 famine was 
intense. Bara Bank! escaped lightly in subsequent years of 
scarcity till 1877-8. Relief works were then opened, but the 
numbers never rose above 6,500 in a day, and distress was 
severe only in the tract south of the Gumti. The failure of the 
rains in 1896 actually benefited the lowlands, which had recently 
been damaged by the excessive rain of 1894. Much loss was, 
however, caused in the central tract, and still more in the south. 
Relief works were opened and the numbers rose as high as 
42,000 ’j but the spring crop of 1897 was saved by the number 
of wells made, and the total expenditure on relief was only 
1-5 lakhs. 

District I'he Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by four Deputy- 
-staff. Collectors recruited in India. 'I'wo officers of the Ojiium 

department are stationed in the l.)istrict, and a tahsildar 
resides at the head-quarters of each tahsiL 
Civil There are two Munsifs and a Subordinate Judge for civil 

cri^mr The District is included in the Civil Judgeship of 

Fyzabad and in the Sessions Judgeship of Lucknow. Crime 
is not on the whole of a serious nature, though rioting is more 
than usually prevalent, and murders occur with some frequency. 
Dacoitics by regular gangs have taken place recently. Female 
infiinticide was once common, but is not suspected now. 

Lnnd The first summary settlement involved the setting aside of 

revenue talukddrs to a large extent. After the Mutiny their estates 
administra- , ” , , ^ , 

tion. restored and a second summary settlement was made, the 

demand being fixed at 11-9 lakhs. A survey was then carried 

out, which was follow^ed by the first regular settlement betw'een 

1863 and 1868. The as.sessment was largely based on the 

actual rent-rolls, checked by rough estimates of the apparent 

value of each village and by rates applied to the area of different 

classes of soil. A revenue demand of 15-8 lakhs was proposed, 

which was reduced to 15-3 lakhs before confirmation. The 

latest revision w^as made between 1893 and 1898, preceded by 

a partial resurvey. The pargana of Ehitaull is permanently 

settled with the Raja of Kapurthaj.a State as a reward for 

services in the Mutiny. Assessment was based as usual on 

the actual rent-rolls, the rates of money rents being applied to 

value the ‘ assets' of similar land where money rents were not 

paid. The result of the revision was to fix a revenue of 20-3 lakhs, 
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the incidence being Rs. i*8 per acre, varying from Rs. 1-5 to 
Rs. 2'4 in different parganas. Collections on account of 
land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

i8go-i. 

igoo-i. 

190^-4. 

Land revenue 

16.77 

15.58 

18,93 

i 9 , 7 > 

Total revenue 

>8,39 

JO,88 

25,02 

26,68 


There is one municipality, Nawabganj, and nine towns are Local self- 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which in 
1903-4 had an income of 1-3 lakhs, chiefly derived from rates, 
and an expenditure of 1-4 lakhs, of which Rs. 80,000 was spent 
on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has under him a force Police and 
of 3 inspectors, 85 subordinate officers, and 312 constables, 
distributed in 12 police stations, besides 142 municipal and 
town police, and 2,626 rural and road police. The District 
jail had a daily average of 425 prisoners in 1903. 

Bara Bank! does not take a very high place as regards the Education, 
literacy of its population, of whom 2-5 per cent. (4-8 males 
and o-i females) could read and write in 1901. The number 
of public schools fell from 145 in 1880-1 to 140 in 1900-1, 
but the number of pupils increased from 5,129 to 7,647. In 
1903-4 there were 170 such schools with 8,317 pupils, of whom 
401 were girls, besides 280 private schools with 1,998 pupils, 
including 96 girls. All of the pupils but 1,262 were in 
primary classes. Three schools are managed by Government 
and 127 by the District and municipal boards. The total 
expenditure on education was Rs. 54,000, of which Rs. 44,000 
was provided from Local funds, and Rs. 8,000 by fees. 

There are twelve hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo- Hospitals 
dation for sixty-eight in-palients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 86,000, including 860 in-patients, and 3,881 
operations were performed. The expenditure in the same 
year amounted to Rs. 17,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 30,000 persons were successfully vaccinated. Vaccina- 
representing the low average of 26 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion. Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of 
Nawabganj. 

(C. W. W. Hope, Settiemefii Report^ 1899; H. R. Nevill, 

District Gazetteer^ 1904-) 
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R3.msanehighat. —South-eastern tahstl of Bara Banki Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Daryabad, 
Surajpur, Rudaull, Basorhl, and Mawai Maholara, and lying 
between 26° 35' and 27° 2' N. and 81° 21' and 81° 52' E., with 
an area of 585 square miles. Population increased from 
377,527 in 1891 to 387,670 in 1901. There are 616 villages 
and three towns, Rudaul! (population, 11,708) and Daryabad 
(5,928) being the largest. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 6,35,000, and for cesses Rs. 99,000. The 
density of population, 662 persons per square mile, is about 
the District average. The tahsll stretches from the Gogra on 
the north-east to the GumtT on the south, the central portion 
being drained by the Kalyanl, a tributary of the Gumti. It 
contains a number o{jhih or swamps, and drains have recently 
been made to improve water-logged areas. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 400 square miles, of which 144 were 
irrigated. Tanks or swamps supply about twice as large an 
area as wells. 

Nawabganj Tahsll. —Head-quarters tahsil of Bara Banki 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Nawab¬ 
ganj, Partabganj, Satrikh, and Dewa, and lying between 26° 43' 
and 27° 8' N. and 81° i' and 81° 26' E., with an area of 361 
square miles. Population increased from 242,975 in 1891 to 
254,160 in 1901. There are 390 villages and five towns, 
Nawabganj, the head-quarters (population, 14,478), and 

Zaidpur (9,700) being the largest. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,95,000, and for cesses Rs. 76,000. 
The density of population, 704 persons per square mile, is the 
highest in the District. The tahsll is bounded on the north¬ 
east by the Kalyanl, and the southern part is drained by the 
Reth, both rivers being tributaries of the Gumti. It lies in the 
fertile upland area, and contains a number of jhlls or swamps 
used for irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
252 square miles, of which loi were irrigated. Wells supply 
a rather larger area than tanks or swamps. 

Fatehpur Tahsil. —Northern tahsll of Bara Banki District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Ramnagar, 
Muhammadpur, Bado Sarai, Fatehpur, Bhitaull, and KursT, 
and lying between 26° 58' and 27° 21' N. and 80° 56' and 81^ 
35'E., with an area of 521 square miles. Population increased 
from 315,652 in 1891 to 335,407 in 1901. There are 673 
villages and two towns, including Fatehpur, the tahsll head¬ 
quarters (population, 8,180). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 5,05,000, and for cesses Rs. 82,000. Bhitaull 
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pargana is permanently settled. The density of population, 
644 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District. The 
north-eastern portion of the tahsll is a low tract lying between 
the Chauka and Gogra, which is liable to be swept by floods. 
Elsewhere the land lies high, forming a level fertile plain 
studded with many small tanks or swamps. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 353 square miles, of which 113 
were irrigated, lanks or swamps supply a larger area than 
wells. 

Haidargarh. —Southern tahsil of Bara Banki District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Haidargarh, 
Subeha, and Siddhaur, and lying between 26° 31' and 26° 51' 
N. and 81° 10' and 81° 35' E., with an area of 291 square 
miles. Population increased from 194,752 in 1891 to 202,086 
in 1901. There are 373 villages, but no town. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,37,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 52,000. The density of population, 694 persons per square 
mile, is above the District average. Across the middle of the 
tahsll flows the Gumti between high sandy banks. South of the 
river the soil is clay. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 189 s(juarc miles, of w’hich 75 were irrigated. Tanks or 
swamps are a less important source of supply than in other 
parts of the District. 

Bahramghat. —Village in the Fateh pur tahsll of Bara Banki 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 7' N. and 81° 27'E., 
on the right bank of the Gogra at its junction w'ith the Chauka, 
on the broad-gauge line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
and on a road from Lucknow to Gonda. Population (1901), 
2,838. 'Phe place was formerly of commercial importance as 
the point at which traffic crossed the Gogra, and a bridge of 
boats, replaced during the rains by a ferry, is still maintained. 
The construction of the Elgin railway bridge a mile aw^ay has 
reduced the trade passing through it; but there is still a large 
traffic in timber and grain from Nepal and the Districts north 
of the Gogra. Timber is sawn here, and there is a small 
manufacture of furniture. A factory owned by a European 
turns out and repairs iron sugar mills. 

Bara Banki Town. —Town in the Nawabganj tahsll of 
Bara Banki 13 istrict, situated in 26® 56' N. and 81° 12' E., on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and on the Lucknow- 
Fyzabad road. Population (1901), 3,020. The place lies 
a mile north of Nawabganj Town, and is chiefly notable as 
giving its name to the District, and containing the courts, offices, 
and residences of the District officials. It is administered 
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under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about 
Rs. 500. 

Burhwal. —Railway junction in the Fatehpur tahsllol Bara 
Bank! District, situated in 27° 5' N. and 81° 24' E. The main 
line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway meets the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway metre-gauge here, while a branch of the 
broad-gauge line runs to Bahramghat. A branch of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway to Sitapur has been projected. 

Daryabad. —Town in the Ramsanchlghat tahsil of Bara 
Bank! District^ situated in 26° 53' N. and 81° 34' E., close to 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 5,928. 
It is said to have been founded in the fifteenth century by 
an officer of Muhammad Shah of Jaunpur. At annexation 
it was selected as the head-quarters of the District, but on 
account of its unhealthiness the offices and courts were moved 
to Bara Banki town. Daryabad contains a dispensary, and 
a school with 156 pupils. It is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,300. 

Fatehpur Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Bara Banki District, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 10' N. and 81° 14' E., on a metalled road. Population 
(1901), 8,180. Varying traditions assign the foundation of this 
place to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is full of old 
masonry buildings, most of which are in a state of decay. The 
finest is an irmwibara built by an officer of NasTr-ud-dIn Haidar. 
An old mosque is said to have been constructed in the reign 
of Akbar. Fatehpur contains, besides the usual offices, a dis¬ 
pensary and a school with 130 pupils. It is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about 
Rs. 1,400. Markets are held twice a week, and there is a con¬ 
siderable trade in grain. Many weavers reside here, who turn 
out cotton cloth, rugs, and carpets. 

Nawabganj Town. —Head quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Bara Bank! District, United Provinces, situated 
in 26° 52' N. and 81° 12' PI, close to the Bara Bank! station of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and on the Lucknow-Fyza- 
bad road. Population (1901), 14,478. A country house was 
built here by Nawab Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh, and the town 
sprang up under Asaf-ud-daula. In the Mutiny it formed a 
centre of disaffection, and was the scene of a signal defeat of 
the insurgent army by a British force under Sir Hope Grant. 
It has since become virtually the head-quarters of the District, 
the courts being situated in the neighbouring town of Bara 
Bank!. Nawabganj contains a high school, three sarais^ male 
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and female dispensaries, and a fine campanile erected by 
private subscription. Municipal administration was introduced 
in 1868, and during the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 24,000, including octroi (Rs. 10,000), tax on trades 
(Rs. 3,000), and rents (Rs. 4,000); and the expenditure was 
also Rs. 24,000. There is a considerable trade in grain and 
cloth. The place was formerly noted for sugar, but the traffic 
in this is declining. Cotton cloth is woven, and excellent 
curtains are made of cotton prints. There are four schools 
with 520 pupils. 

Rudauli. —Town in the Ramsanehighat tahsil of Bara 
Bank! District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 45' N. and 
81° 45' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and close to 
the Lucknow-Fyzabad road. Population (1901), 11,708. The 
foundation of the town is ascribed to a Bhar chief, named 
Rudra Mai. It contains the shrines of two noted Muhamma¬ 
dan saints : Shah Ahmad, who was entombed alive for six 
months ; and Zohra Bibi, who recovered her sight miraculously 
by a visit to the shrine of Saiyid Salar at Bahraich. I^arge fairs 
arc held at each of these. Rudauli is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an annual income of about Rs. 3,200. 
There is a flourishing trade in grain, and cotton cloth is 
manufactured. The town contains a dispensary, and a school 
with 106 pupils. 

Zaidpur. —Town in the Nawabganj tahsil of Bara Banki 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 49' N. and 81° 20' 
E., on a branch of the Lucknow-Fyzabad road. I’opulation 
(1901), 9,700. The town is said to have been founded by 
a Saiyid in the fifteenth century, and is the home of a large 
Saiyid community. The inhabitants are noted for their turbu¬ 
lence, and religious troubles are not infrequent. Zaidpur is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Rs. 1,600. There is a flourishing trade in agri¬ 
cultural produce and hides, and cotton cloth is largely 
woven. The town contains a dispensary, and a school with 
160 pupils. 
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Boun- Rampur State.—Native State in Rohilkhand, under the 
figuSion^' superintendence of the Government of the United 

and river Provinces, lying between 28° 25' and 29° 10' N. and 78° 52' 
system. 26' E., with an area of 893 square miles. It re¬ 

sembles a wedge in shape, with the apex pointing south. On 
the north it is bounded by Nairn Tal District; on the east 
by Bareilly ; on the south by Budaun; and on the west by 
Moradabad. Rampur State is a level, fertile tract of country, 
the northern portion of which resembles the damp Tarai tract 
lying farther north. It is crossed by many small streams, the 
chief of Nvhich are the Kosi and Nahal. 'Phe Ramganga, 
which flows from north-west to south-east across the southern 
part of the State, ultimately receives all the drainage. 

Geology. 'Phe whole State lies in the area occupied by alluvium, and 
no rocky or stony formation occurs in any part. 

Botany. The flora is that of the damp submontane tract. I'here is 
not much jungle, except in the north. Bamboos flourish 
everywhere, and the country is dotted with groves of mango 
trees. There are many groves of ber {Zizyphiis Jujuba). 

Fauna. Leopards are not uncommon, and tigers have frequently been 
killed along the northern frontier, (iame is fairly abundant. 
Hog, antelope, nilgaiy hares, partridges, quail, wild duck, 
florican, and small sand-grouse are found more or less through¬ 
out the territory ; but snipe are scarce. Rampur is celebrated 
for its breed of hounds, originally introduced from Southern 
India. They are generally of a grey colour, with a smooth 
coat, and larger than English greyhounds. An improved 
variety is now obtained by crossing with English greyhounds, 
and the animals so bred are easier to train than the pure 
breed. 

Climate, Regular meteorological records have been kept for only 
ture^rnd ^ years. The climate resembles that of the neighbouring 
rainfall. Jlistricts of Bareilly, Moradauad, and the submontane 
portion of Naini Tal. The north is very malarious. 

History. Thg early history of the State is that of Rohilkhand. Two 
Rohilla brothers, Shah Alam and Husain Kh^, came in the 
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latter part of the seventeenth century to seek service under 
the Mughal emperor. The son of the first of these, Daud Khan, 
distinguished himself in the Maratha Wars and received a grant 
of land near Budaun. His adopted son, All Muhammad, 
obtained the title of Nawab and a grant of the greater part of 
Rohilkhand in 1719. Having offended the Subahdar of Oudh, 
Safdar Jang, who was jealous of his rapid rise to power. 
All Muhammad was compelled to surrender all his possessions 
in 1745 and was kept a close prisoner at Delhi for six months, 
after which he was released and appointed governor of the 
Mughal province of Sirhind, where he remained for a year. 
But taking advantage of the confusion consequent on the 
invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali, he regained supremacy over 
Rohilkhand in 1748, and eventually obtained a confirmation 
of this territory from the emperor, Ahmad Shah Bahadur. 
After the death of All Muhammad his estates were divided 
among his sons, and the jdgir of Rampur Kotera fell to 
Faiz-ullah Khan, the younger son. On the iiK ursion of the 
Marathas, the Rohilla chiefs applied for aid to the Nawah) 
Wazir of Oudh. This was granted on promise of a payment 
of 40 lakhs. The Rohillas, however, failed to fulfil their 
pecuniary obligations ; and the Nawab Wazir obtained from 
Warren Hastings the use of a British army, which defeated 
the Rohillas and brought Rohilkhand under the direct rule 
of Oudh. An exception, however, was made in the case of 
Faiz-ullah Khan, who was permitted to retain the estate or 
idgir of Rampur on condition of military service. This 
obligation \vas afterwards commuted for a cash payment of 
15 lakhs. On the death of Faiz-ullah Khto in 1793 dissensions 
broke out in the family, the eldest son was murdered, and the 
estate usurped by a younger .son. As it w^as held under 
British guarantee, the aid of British troops was given to the 
Nawab of Oudh in ejecting the usurper and installing Ahmad 
All Khan, son of the murdered chieftain. 

On the cession of Rohilkhand to the British Government 
in 1801, the family >vere confirmed in their possessions. For 
his unswerving loyalty during the Mutiny of 1857, Muhammad 
Yusuf All Khan, Nawab of Rampur, received a grant of 
land, then assessed at 1-3 lakhs, in addition to other honours 
and an increase of guns in his salute. He w^as succeeded in 
1864 by his son, Nawab Muhammad Kalb All Khan, G.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., who, at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, received 
a standard and an addition for life of two guns to his salute, 
the ordinary salute of .the chiefship being thirteen guns. Sir Kalb 
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All Khan died in 1887 and was succeeded by Mushtak All, 
who only survived for two years. The present Nawab, Hamid 
All Khan Bahadur, was a minor at his accession, and the 
affairs of the State were administered by a Council of Regency 
till 1896, when the Nawab was invested with full powers. He 
holds the honorary rank of Major in His Majesty’s army. 

Rampur contains 6 towns and 1,120 villages. Population 
increased from 1872 to 1891, but fell in the next decade 
owing to unfavourable seasons. The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows : 507,004 (1872), 541,914 (1881), 
551,249 (1891), 533,212 (1901). There are five tahs'ils —the 
Huzur or head-quarters, Siiahabad, Milak, BIlaspur, and 
SuAR. The head-quarters of the first are at Rampur city, 
and of the others at places which give their names to the 
tahsih. Rampur is the capital of the State. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Tahsll. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween i8qi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

■saSriiiA 

Huzur . 

176 

1 

24^ 

i 7^>333 

^013 



Shahabad 

166 

I 

>97 

82,716 

498 



Milak 


I 

201 

94,046 

603 



BIlaspur. 

204 

I 

223 

73 , 4 .«> 

360 

... 


Suar 

191 

2 

•j. 

104,667 




State total j 

893 


1,120 

53.^,312 

599 

- 3-3 

10,072 


Hindus form 55 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 
45 per cent.—a much higher proportion than in any 1 )istrict 
of the United Provinces. The density of population is high 
in the centre of the Stale, but decreases in the north and south. 
The Hindustani dialect of Western Hindi is the language in 
ordinary use. 

Among Hindus the most numerous castes are: CharnSrs 
(tanners and cultivators), 40,000 ; Lodhas (cultivators), 34,000 ; 
Kurmis (cultivators), 25,000 ; MalTs (market-gardeners), 20,000 ; 
Brahmans, 16,000; and Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 14,000. 
Muhammadans include Pathans or Rohillas, 49,000; 'J urks 
(cultivators), 33,000; Julahas (weavers), 25,000; and Shaikhs, 
24,000. As is usual in the submontane tract, Banjaras (8,000) 
are fairly numerous. Agriculture supports 61 per cent, of the 
population, and cotton-weaving 3*5 per cent. 
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Out of 440 native Christians enumerated in 1901, 386 were Christian 
Methodists. There are no missions in the State. missions. 

The north of the State is composed of heavy clay and chiefly Agricul- 
produces rice. Towards the centre and south a rich loam is 
found, in which a great variety of crops can be grown. The 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in 
square miles :— 


Tahsll . 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

lliizur 

176 


8 


Shahabad 

166 

110 

8 

28 

Milak . 

1.^6 

115 

24 

15 

Blliis])ur . 

204 

69 

37 

39 

Suar 

191 

114 

14 


Total 


539 

91 

143 

1 


Maize is the crop most largely grown, covering 125 square 
miles. Wheat (103 square miles) and rice (98) are also im¬ 
portant staples, and sugar-cane w^as grown on 28 square miles. 

(Ailtivation is spreading, but reliable statistics are not available 
to indicate the variations in the area under different crops. 

The cattle and ponies bred locally are very inferior. Ponies Cattle 
are, however, largely imported by die Banjaras, who use them 
as pack-animals. Mule-breeding has recently been introduced. 

A system of damming small streams to provide water for Irrigation, 
irrigation had long been in force in the State. It was wasteful 
and unscientific, and has now been replaced by a regular 
system of small canals, the chief of which are taken from the 
Bahalla and Kosi rivers. Masonry dams have been thrown 
across these two rivers, and others are contemplated. Almost 
the whole area north of the Ramganga is protected by canals. 

The area irrigated varies according to the season from about 
50 to 150 square miles. 

The most important indu.stry is the weaving of cotton cloth, Arts and 
^^ hich is carried on in many places. A very fine cotton 
damask, called /i/ies, which is produced at Rampur city, is not 
surpassed in any part of India. Ornamental pottery is also 
made, consisting of a red earthen body overlaid with opaque 
enamel, which is coloured dark blue or turquoise. Excellent 
sword-blades and other articles of steel are made, and match¬ 
locks and guns were formerly turned out. Minor industries 
include sugar-refining and the manufacture of papier-mache and 
lacquer goods. 
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C’ommerce. The State exports sugar, rice, and hides, and imports piece- 
goods, metals, and salt. Goats are also imported in large 
numbers for food. Rampur was once noted for its trade in 
horses and elephants, but this has declined. 

Railways The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway crosses 
and roads. Svdic from south-east to north-west. No kankar is found, 
and communications by road were defective, but have been 
much improved. Kankar is now imported and mixed with 
stone brought from the Bhabar. About 33 miles of metalled 
roads are maintained in and near Rampur city by the State, 
and the British (kwernment repairs two metalled roads, one 
passing from Moradabad to Bareilly and the other towards 
Naini Tal. There are also 223 miles of unmetalled roads. 
Avenues of trees are kept up on 196 miles. 

I'amine. Generally speaking the State has suffered little from famine. 

A severe visitation is recorded in 1813, when cori)ses were daily 
seen in the streets. In 1877 famine would have been severely 
felt, but relief works were opened and alms were freely given to 
the aged and infirm. In 1896 extensive public works were 
started, and a large quantity of grain was purchased and sold 
by the State below market rates. 

Adminis- The Commissioner of the Bareilly Division is Political 
tration. Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces for 
Rampur. Since the present Nawab was invested with full 
powers, the services of a native official of the United Provinces 
have been lent to the State. This officer is called the Minister, 
or iMaddr-ul-mahafUj and various departments are controlled 
by him subject to the direction of the Nawab. 'fhe principal 
executive officials arc the chief secretary, the home secretary, 
the legal remembrancer, and the Dhvdn-i-sadr. 

Legisla- In 1902 a legislative committee was formed, consisting of 
members of the ruling family, officials, and leading residents in 
Rampur city. The Minister presides over the committee, and 
the regulations framed are published for criticism. Codes 
dealing wdth rent and revenue law had been issued previously, 
and the chief measures so far dealt with by the committee 
have been concerned with the municipality of Rampur and 
registration. 

Justice. Each tahsil is in charge of a tahsilddr^ who has jurisdiction 
in rent, revenue, and civil cases, and is also a magistrate with 
powers corresponding to those of a magistrate of the second 
class in British territory. Appeals in rent and revenue cases lie 
to the Nazim. Jurisdiction in civil cases is limited to .suits 
relating to movable property not exceeding Rs. 1,000. Suits 
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up to Rs. 10,000 are heard by the Mufti Dtwdni or civil court 
at Rampur. More important cases and appeals in civil suits 
from the orders of iahsilddrs and the Mufti Dlwdni are decided 
by the District Judge. There is also a Court of Small Causes 
at Rampur. Magisterial powers are vested in a bench and 
in several special magistrates. The Chief Magistrate has powers 
of imprisonment up to three years, the Sessions Judge up to 
five years, the Minister up to ten years, while sentences of life 
imprisonment or death require the sanction of the Nawab. 
Appeals from the orders of subordinate magistrates lie to the 
court of the Chief Magistrate and then to the Sessions Judge. 

All cases, whether civil, criminal, or revenue, are further appeal- 
able to the Minister, and finally to the Nawab. 

'rhe ordinary revenue of the State for a series of years is Finance, 
shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

IQCK)-!. j 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

15-58 

>9.58 

1^736 

19,19 

Total revenue 

« 5,87 

30,67 

34,33 

35,38 


Apart from land revenue, the chief items in 1903-4 were: 
interest on Government promissory notes (6-2 lakhs), cesses 
(2*4 lakhs), miscellaneous (2-5 lakhs),and irrigation (Rs. 49,000). 

'Fhe expenditure included : privy purse (4 lakhs), public works 
(5 lakhs), army (4-6 lakhs), pensions (3-4 lakhs), land adminis¬ 
tration (i-6 lakhs), and police (i-6 lakhs). 

Property in land is not recognized in the greater part of Land 
the State. The rights of landholders in the area ceded by 
the British after the Mutiny were maintained ; but in the 
case of 28 villages out of 146, the proprietary right has 
since been purchased by the State. There is thus no distinc¬ 
tion between rent and land revenue, except in the remaining 
ceded villages. Collections are made through lessees or 
farmers, who receive leases for ten years or even longer. 
Leases are sold by auction; but the improvement of records 
and the establishment of a settlement department have 
materially facilitated the fixing of suitable amounts. Lessees 
are liable to a penalty in case of a decrease in cultivation. The 
cultivators acquire occupancy rights as in the Province .of Agra 
(see United Provinces), but after a period of sixteen years 
instead of twelve. The minimum term for new tenants has 
been fixed at five years. A complete survey of the State was 
made in 1890. 
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Liquor is made within the State by licensed contractors, 
to whom the right of manufacture and vend is sold by public 
auction, the receipts in 1903-4 being Rs. 41,000. Opium is 
sold to the State by the British Government at cost price up 
to 14^ cwt. annually, and at the rate fixed for sale to licensed 
vendors in Moradabad District for any amount in excess of 
14^ cwt. It is retailed at the rates prevalent in adjacent 
British Districts. The right to sell hemp drugs is farmed by 
auction. Charas is imported direct from the Punjab and 
hhaiig from the United Provinces. The profit on opium and 
drugs in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 18,000. Other items of 
miscellaneous revenue included chaukiddri cess (Rs. 65,000), 
stamps (Rs. 41,000), salt and saltpetre (Rs. 15,000), tax on 
sugar mills (Rs. 8,000), and registration (Rs. 9,000). 

The only town under municipal administration is Rampuk 
City. The municipal commissioners are elected. 

Public works are in charge of a European Chief Engineer, 
formerly in British service. The chief public buildings are at 
Rampur city. Substantial offices have been constructed at the 
tahsilSf and the roads, bridges, and canals are well maintained. 

The State maintains three squadrons of cavalry, of which 
two squadrons (317 strong) are Imperial Service Lancers. The 
local forces include 1,900 infantry, and 206 artillery witli 
23 guns. 

The yiolice force is organized on the system in the United 
Provinces. The Superintendent has an Assistant, and a force; 
of 2 inspectors, loi subordinate officers, and 409 constables, 
distributed in 12 police stations and 7 outposts. There are 
also 149 municipal and road police, and 1,281 village police. 
In 1904 the jail contained a daily average of 494 prisoners. 

The State is backward as regards literacy, and in 1901 only 
1-4 per cent, of the population (2-5 males and o-i females) could 
read and write. During the last few years, however, consider¬ 
able attention has been devoted to education. The number of 
schools increased from 10 with 316 pupils in 1880-1 to 104 
with 3,741 pupils in 1900—i. By 1903-4 the number of 
schools had further risen to 128, wath 4,424 pupils, of whom 
150 were girls, in addition to 20 private schools attended 
by 850 pupils. A celebrated Arabic college, with 400 
students, which is maintained by the State, attracts students 
from all parts of India and even from Central Asia. The 
principal school for English education at Rampur city has 332 
pupils. There is also an industrial school at Rampur. Of 
the total number of pupils only 777 are in secondary classes. 
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The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 53,000, of 
which Rs. 18,000 was derived from a special cess. 

I'here are 15 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommo¬ 
dation for 200 in-patients. In 1903-4 the number of cases 
treated was 186,000, including 951 in-patients, and 3,616 
operations were performed. The expenditure, including the 
cost of sanitation, amounted to Rs. 47,000. Hospitals exist 
for treatment by both European and indigenous methods. 

About 11,000 persons were vaccinated in 1903-4, showing 
a pr()i)ortion of 21 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is 
compulsory in Ramj)ur city. 

(State Gazetteer^ 1883 [under revision]; Annual Adminis¬ 
tration Reports.) 

Huzur Tahsll.—Head-quarters tahsil in the State of Ram- 
pur, United Provinces, lying between 28® 30'and 28° 59' N. and 
78° 55' and 79° ii' E., with an area of 176 square miles. 
Population (1901), 178,333. There are 244 villages and one 
town, Rampur City, the tahsil and State capital (population, 
78,758), The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 4,85,000, and for cesses Rs. 58,000. The high density of 
population, 1,013 persons per square mile, is due to the 
inclusion of the city. This tahsil lies in the centre of the 
State and is very fertile. In 1903-4 the area under cultiva¬ 
tion was 131 square miles, of which 8 were irrigated, chiefly 
from canals. 

Shahabad Tahsil.—Southern tahsil in the State of Ram- 
pur, United Provinces, lying between 28° 25' and 28° 43' N. 
and 78*^ 52' and 79° 5' E., with an area of 166 square miles. 
Population (1901), 82,716. There are 197 villages and one 
town, Shahabad, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 7,338). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,56,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 43,000. The density of population, 498 persons 
per square mile, is below the State average. The tahsil lies 
on both banks of the Ramganga, and is less protected by 
canals than other parts of the State. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was no square miles, of which 8 were 
irrigated, chiefly from wells. 

Milak.—South-eastern tahsil'm the State of Rampur, United 
Provinces, lying between 28° 34' and 28° 51' N. and 79° 5' 
and 79° 18' E., with an area of 156 square miles. Population 
(1901), 94,046. There are 201 villages and one town, Milak, 
the tahsll head-quarters (population, 2,615). demand for 

land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,83,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 46,000. The density of population, 603 persons per square 
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mile, is slightly above the State average. The tahsil lies in 
the fertile central area. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 115 square miles, of which 24 were irrigated, chiefly 
from canals. 

Bil^spur Tahsil. —North-eastern tahsil in the State of 
Rampur, United Provinces, lying between 28° 44' and 29° i' N. 
and 79° 10' and 79° 26' E., with an area of 204 square miles. 
Population (1901), 73,450. There are 223 villages and one 
town, Bilaspur, the tahsil head-quarters (population, 4,448). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,08,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 49,000. The density of population, 360 persons 
per square mile, is the lowest in the State. The tahsil lies in 
the damp submontane tract and is intersected by many streams, 
some of which supply small canals. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 69 square miles, of which 37 were irrigated. 

Su^r.—North-western tahsil in the State of Rampur, United 
Provinces, lying between 28° 53' and 29° 10' N. and 78° 55' 
and 79° 14' E., with an area of 191 square miles. Population 
(1901), 104,667. There are 255 villages and two towns: 
Tanda (population, 7,983) and Suar, the tahsil head-quarters 
(2,738). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,81,000, and for cesses Rs. 46,000. The density of 
population, 548 persons per square mile, is below the State 
average. A large portion of the tahsil lies in the tarai or 
moist submontane area. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 114 square miles, of which 14 were irrigated, chiefly by 
small canals drawn from the numerous streams which cross 
the tahsil. 

Rampur City. —Capital of the State of Rampur, United 
Provinces, situated in 28® 49' N. and 79° 2' E., on the left 
bank of the Kosi or Kosilla, on a road from Moradabad to 
Bareilly and on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 851 miles 
by rail from Calcutta and 1,070 from Bombay. Population is 
increasing slowly but steadily. The numbers at the three enume¬ 
rations were as follows: 74,250(1881), 76,733 (1891), 78,758 
(1901). In 1901 the population included 58,870 Musalmans 
and 17,371 Hindus. The town first became of notice as the 
residence of Paiz-ullah Khan, younger son of All Muhammad. 
For a time it bore the name Mustafabad. It is enclosed by 
a broad, dense, bamboo hedge, about six miles in circumference, 
which was formerly pierced by only eight openings and formed 
a strong defence. Within recent years clearings have been 
made in two places. In the centre of the city stands the new 
fort, surrounded by a wall 5,000 feet in circuit. It is built 
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entirely of brick and is entered by two lofty gateways. The 
interior of the fort is a large open space, occupied by palaces 
and other buildings. A fine library contains an exceptionally 
valuable collection of manuscripts. West of the fort are the 
public offices, in an imposing range of buildings completed in 
1892. The large Jama Masjid was built by Nawab Kalb All 
Khan at a cost of 3 lakhs. Other buildings for the use of 
the Nawab and his family include the Khas Bagh palace, the 
Khusru B%h palace, and commodious stables for horses, 
camels, and elephants. The chief public buildings are the jail, 
police station, high school, tahslli^ and male and female dis¬ 
pensaries. Houses are maintained for the European officials 
outside the city, and the cantonments lie beyond these. 

Municipal administration >vas introduced in 1890. Up to 
1903 the only income raised by specific taxation consisted of 
a tax for watch and ward, which brought in about Rs. 4,000 or 
Rs. 5,000. Octroi has now been introduced. In 1903-4 the 
expenditure was Rs. 61,000, including public works (Rs. 20,000), 
conservancy (Rs. 18,000), and lighting (Rs. 13,000). "*'he 

town produces pottery, damask, sword-blades, and cutlery, 
and is the chief trading centre in the State. It is also the 
chief educational centre, and contains 43 schools with 
2,254 pupils. I’he principal institutions are the high school, 
where English education is provided, a technical school with 
100 pu[)ils, and an Arabic college. 'I'here are five girls’ schools 
with 130 pupils. 

Sh&habad Town. —Head-quarters of the fahstl of the same 
name, in the State of Rampur, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 34' N. and 79° 2'E. Population (1901), 7,338. The town 
stands on rising ground and is considered the healthiest place 
in the State. The Nawab has a summer residence here, built on 
the ruins of an old fort; it is about 100 feet higher than the 
surrounding country and commands a fine view for miles round, 
d'he old name of the town was Lakhnor, and it has been 
suggested that this was the ancient capital of the Katehriya 
Rajas of Rohilkhand. 'Phere are dispensaries for treatment 
by both European and indigenous methods, and also a tahsill 
school. The town is noted for its sugar. 

Tanda (or Tanda Badridan).—Town in the Suar tahsil of 
the State of Rampur, United Provinces, situated in 28° 58' N. 
and 78° 57' E., on the road from Moradabad to Naini Tal. 
Population (1901), 7,983. The place, as its name implies, was 
originally an encampment of Banjaras or grain-carriers, who 
still form the chief inhabitants. They purchase unhusked rice 
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in the Kumaun hills and in the Tarai, and carry it to Tanda 
on ponies. There it is husked by women and sent to the 
Moradabad railway station. Tanda contains dispensaries for 
medical treatment by both European and indigenous methods, 
and a tahsili school. It is also the head-quarters of a sub¬ 
division of the Suar tahsiL 

Tehri State (or Tehrl-Garhwal).—Native State under the 
■ political superintendence of the Government of the United 
Provinces, lying between 30° 3' and 31° 18' N. and 77® 49' 
and 79° 24' E., with an area of 4,200 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Punjab States of Rawin and 
Bashahr, and by Tibet; on the east and south by Garhwal 
District; and on the west by Dehra Dun. The State lies 
entirely in the Himalayas, and contains a tangled series of 
ridges with innumerable spurs separated by narrow valleys. 
The general direction of the main ridges is from north-east to 
south-west, radiating from a lofty series of peaks on the border 
of Tibet, which vary in height from 20,000 to 23,000 feet above 
sea-level. The State contains the sources of both the Ganges 
and the Jumna, and these two rivers receive the whole drain¬ 
age. The Ganges rises in a glacier, called Gaumukh, at 
a height of 13,570 feet, and at first bears the name of Bhagi- 
rathi. A large affluent called the Jadhganga or Jahnavi, which 
rises in Tibet, joins the Bhagirathi at BhaironghatI. The 
Bhagirathi flows south-west and then south-east, and joins the 
Alaknanda at Devaprayag, after which the combined stream is 
called Ganges. The Alaknanda and Ganges form part of the 
southern boundary between Garhwal District and Tehri State. 
West of the lofty peak of Bandarpiinch rises the Jumna, which 
flows south-w^est and then forms the western boundary of the 
State. The Supin rises north of the same peak, and after 
receiving the Rupin assumes the name of Tons (Northern). 
Jamnotri and GangotrI, near the sources of the two great 
rivers, are important places of pilgrimage. 

Nothing is known of the geological formation of the State, 
except as the result of single traverses across it, which 
show the same general structure and composition as in 
the neighbouring parts of Dehra Dun and Garhwal 
Districts. 

The flora of the State includes the vast series found in 
the Himalayas, ranging from the sub-tropical species which 
grow in the outer ranges of low hills to the Alpine flowers in 
the north. 

Tigers are found in small numbers in the north of the 
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State, and leopards are common in the west. Black bears 
and wild dogs occur in some localities. Antelope, sdmbar or 
jarau^ spotted deer, barking-deer, and musk deer are also 
found, besides several kinds of wild goats and goat antelopes. 

Meteorological observations are not recorded, but the Climate, 
climate resembles that of Garhwal District. The valleys and 
lower hills are subject to a very great range of temperature, rainfall. 
Snow falls as low as 4,000 feet in the winter. 

The early history of the State is that of Garhwal District, History 
the two tracts having formerly been ruled by the same dynasty. ^ 
Parduman Shah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was killed Jogy. 
in battle, fighting against the Gurkhas; but at the close of the 
Nepalese War in 1815, his son, Sudarshan Shah, received from 
the British the present State of Tehrl. During the Mutiny 
Sudarshan Shah rendered valuable assistance to Government. 

He died in 1859 without legitimate issue, and in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty the State lapsed; but his eldest 
illegitimate son, BhawanI Shah, was allowed to succeed, and 
he subsequently received a sanad giving him the right of 
adoption. BhawanI Shah died in 1872, and his son and 
successor, Pratap Shah, in 18S7. The present Raja, Sir Kirti 
Shah, K.C.S.I., was installed in 1894. He married a grand¬ 
daughter of Maharaja Jang Bahadur of Nepal. 

An ancient trident bearing an inscription stands near the 
village of Barahat', which is locally assigned to some 
Tibetan Raja. 

The State contains 2,456 villages, but no town. Population is The 
increasing rapidly. 'J'he numbers at the three enumerations 
were as follows: 199,836 (1881), 241,242 (1891), 268,885 
(1901). The whole State forms a single tahsiL Tehrl, the 
capital, is the only place of importance. More than 99 per cent, 
of the population are Hindus. The low density, 64 persons 
per square mile, is ex[)lained by the mountainous nature of 
the country. In 1901, 6,020 persons were recorded as able 
to read and write. The language usually spoken is Central 
PahM. 

Almost the entire population is composed of three castes: Castes 
Rajputs (161,000), Brahmans (55,000), and Dorns (48,000). 

'J'he two first are divided into Khas Rajputs and Brahmans, ^ 
who are regarded as autochthonous, and Rajputs and Brahmans 
descended from emigrants from the plains. There are a few 
Bhotias in the north of the State. Agriculture supports 88 
per cent, of the total. 

^ Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. v, p. 347, 
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There are no Christian missions in Tehrl, and in 1901 only 
seven native Christians were enumerated. 

Cultivation resembles that in the British Districts of 
Garhwal and Almora. It is practically confined to terraces 
on hill-sides, and to small alluvial areas in river-beds. Detailed 
statistics are not available, but the total area cultivated is 
about 70 square miles. Rice, small millets such as jhangorCi 
and mandtid or marud^ and wheat are the staple food-crops ; 
potatoes are also largely grown. A little tea is produced in 
the west of the State. Irrigation is provided by small channels 
drawn from streams, about 20 miles being supplied in this 
way. The cattle of the State arc small and hardy. 

The forests of Tehri are very valuable. An area of 141 
square miles, which has been leased to the British Govern¬ 
ment, yields valuable chir {Pinus lofigt/oiia) and other timber. 
T'he other trees are deodar^ sd/ {Skorea robusta)^ and various 
kinds of oak and pine. Box-wood is common in the north of 
the State, but is little used. Since 1884 a forest service has 
been organized on the same lines as in British India, with 
excellent results. In i903“4 the forest revenue amounted to 
1*75 lakhs, while the expenditure was only Rs. 23,000. 

Tehri exports timber, forest produce, ghl^ rice, and potatoes, 
and imports piece-goods, sugar, salt, iron, brass vessels, pulses, 
spices, and oil. A little borax passes through the State from 
Tibet, and salt is imported from the same country. There 
are no manufactures, except small industries in blanket-weaving 
and tanning. Mussoorie is the chief mart supplying the State. 
Timber is rafted down the rivers; but other merchandise is 
carried entirely on pack-animals or by coolies. 

There are about 263 miles of road, but these are not 
practicable for wheeled traffic. The chief lines are from 
Tehri to Mussoorie, to Hard war, to Devaprayag, and to 
Gangotri. 

The Raja has full powers within the State, and the Commis¬ 
sioner of Kumaun is the Political Agent to the Government of 
the United Provinces for Tehri. Executive authority is vested 
in an officer called the Wazir. Revenue cases are disposed of 
by a tahsilddr and three Deputy-Collectors, one of the latter 
being stationed at Rawain. There are two magistrates of the 
third class, sitting at Devaprayag and Kirtinagar; the Deputy- 
Collectors have ordinarily powers of the second class; and the 
Wazir and one magistrate exercise first-class powers. Sentences 
of death are passed by the Raja alone. Crime is very light. 
Civil suits are heard by the Deputy-Collectors; and there are 
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two civil courts in addition. Appeals lie in all cases to the 
• Raja, who frequently transfers them to the WazTr or to the 
first-class magistrate. A limited jurisdiction is exercised by the 
muafidars of Saklana. 

The revenue of the State for a series of years is shown Finance, 
below, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

85 

78 

83 

95 

Total revenue 

I .'3 

r.58 

2,80 

4>25 


The chief items in 1903-4 were: forests (1-75 lakhs), land 
revenue and cesses (Rs. 95,000), stamps, excise, and presents 
(Rs. 65,000), fines (Rs. 24,000), and interest on promissory 
notes and loans (Rs. 15,000). The expenditure of 2-75 lakhs 
included: privy purse (1*2 lakhs), administration (Rs. 39,000), 
and forests (Rs. 23,000). 

No proprietary rights arc recognized in land except in the Land 
case of the Saklana fief. I.and is divided into irrigated and 
unirrigated, the latter being further divided into four classes 
according to quality. Separate rates are assessed on each 
class; the rates have not been revised for many years. 

'I’he chief items of miscellaneous revenue are tolls on Miscella- 
pilgrims carrying water from Gangotri, and excise. The 
latter consists of licence fees for the sale of country liquor 
and hemp drugs. 

The principal public buildings are the Raja’s palace, the Public 
courts and offices, and the jail. The expenditure on roads 
and buildings amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 30,000. 

An infantry force, 113 strong, is maintained, and the State Army, 
possesses two cannon, which are used only on ceremonial 
occasions. 

A small force of police is maintained at Tehrl, Kirtinagar, Police and 
and Devaprayag. Outside of these places police duties are^^^^®' 
performed by village headmen, who report to the patwaris as 
in the British Districts of the Kumaun Division. A new jail 
has recently been constructed capable of holding 250 prisoners, 
but the number at any one time is only about 20. 

In 1901 only 2-2 per cent, of the population (4-4 males Education, 
and O'I females) were able to read and write. The number 
of schools rose from 3 with 203 pupils in 1880-1 to 5 with 
303 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 13 schools 
with 512 pupils. The expenditure was Rs. 8,600. 
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Two hospitals are maintained by the State, at which 9,000 
patients were treated in 1903, including 64 in-patients, while 
43 operations were performed. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 4,000. 

Although vaccination is not compulsory, its benefits are 
thoroughly appreciated, and 10,000 persons were vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing 38 per 1,000 of population. 

{Annual Administration Reports^) 

Saklana Estate. —Feudatory estate situated in the west 
of the State of Tehri, United Provinces, with an area of 70 
square miles. The owners or mtidfidars pay an annual quit- 
rent of Rs. 200 to the Raja of Tehri, and derive an income of 
about Rs. 2,500 from the estate. During the Gurkha War 
their ancestors rendered important services to the British 
Government. The muafiddrs have power to try all civil, rent, 
and revenue suits arising in their own villages, and exercise 
powers as second-class magistrates. Cases in which the 
mudfidCirs are personally interested are transferred by the 
Commissioner of Kumaun, as Agent for the 'Pehri State, to 
competent courts in a British District. 

BhaironghMi. —Temple and pass in the State of Tehri, 
United Provinces, situated in 31° 2' N. and 78° 53' E., at the 
confluence of the Bhagirathi with the Jadhganga or Jahnavl. 
Both rivers flow in deep gorges confined by perpendicular 
walls of granite, and the scenery is wild in the extreme. One 
traveller has described the rocks as resemlfling the massive 
towers, spires, and buttresses of some Gothic cathedral reft 
asunder by an earthquake. A light iron-wire suspension 
bridge, 250 feet long, crosses the Jahnavi at a height of 
350 feet above the torrent. The place is considered sacred 
to Bhairon (Siva), and is visited by many pilgrims. 

Devaprayag. —Village in the State of Tehri, United 
Provinces, situated in 30° N. and 78^^ 3$' E., at the con¬ 
fluence of the Alaknanda and Bhagirathi rivers, the combined 
stream being then called the Ganges; elevation 2,265 feet. 
The point of junction forms one of the five sacred confluences 
in the hills, and is annually visited by many devout pilgrims. 
7 ^he village stands 100 feet above the water’s edge on the 
scarped side of a hill, which rises behind it to a height of 
800 feet. The great temple of Raghunath, built of massive 
uncemented stones upon a terrace in the upper part of 
the town, consists of an irregular pyramid, capped by a 
white cupola with a golden ball and spire. The Brahmans 
compute its age at 10,000 years. Religious ablutions take 
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place at two basins excavated in the rock near the junction 
of the holy streams, one on the Alaknanda, known as the 
Vasishtkund, and another on the Bhagirathi, called the 
Brahmakund. An earthquake in 1803 shattered the temple 
and other buildings; but the damage was subsequently 
repaired through the munificence of Daulat Rao Sindhia. The 
place contains the head-quarters of a magistrate, a primary 
school, and about twenty shops. 

Gangotrl. —Mountain temple in the State of Tehri, United 
Provinces, situated in 31° N. and 78° 57' E. It stands at an 
elevation of 10,319 feet above the sea on the right bank of the 
Bhagirathi, the chief feeder of the Ganges, eight miles from 
its source in the Gaumukh glacier. The temple is a square 
building, about 20 feet high, containing small statues of 
Ganga, Bhagirathi, and other mythological personages con¬ 
nected with the spot. It was erected by Amar Singh, Thappa, 
the chief of the Gurkha commanders in Garhwal, early in the 
eighteenth century. During the summer large numbers of 
pilgrims visit this place, and several dharmsdlas have been 
built for their accommodation. Flasks filled at Gangotri with 
the sacred water are sealed up by the officiating Brahmans and 
conveyed to the plains as valuable treasures. In the winter 
the temple is closed and the priests migrate to Mukhba, 
a village ten miles away. 

Jamnotrl. —Temple in the State of Tehri, United Provinces, 
situated in 31° i' N. and 78*^ 28' E. It stands on the western 
flank of the great peak of Bandarpunch (20,731 feet), at an 
elevation of about 10,800 feet above the sea and 4 miles 
below the glacier from which the Jumna issues. The temple 
is a small wooden structure, containing an image of the 
goddess Jumna. Close by are a number of hot springs from 
which w^ater issues at a temperature of 194-7° F. Many 
pilgrims visit this sacred place every summer. 

Tehri Town. —Capital of the State of Tehri, United 
Provinces, situated in 30° 23' N. and 78° 32' E., at the junc¬ 
tion of the Bhagirathi and Bheling rivers. Population (1901), 
3,387. Tehri stands at an elevation of 2,278 feet above the 
sea, and in the summer great heat is experienced. The Raja 
then resides at Pratapnagar, which stands on a ridge 8,000 
above the sea, at a distance of about 9 miles. Tehri was 
a small village when, in 1815, Raja Sudarshan Shah took 
up his residence there. It occupies the tongue of land 
between the. two rivers, three-quarters of a mile in length and 
half a mile in breadth. The bazar lies in an old river bed, 
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which divides the town into two portions. All the courts, the 
dispensary, and the school are built on a ridge to the south, 
while the members of the ruling family live on a ridge to the 
north. On a still higher ridge stands the Raja’s palace, which 
commands the whole town. There are several temples and 
dharmsdlas for the accommodation of pilgrims. About 
Rs. 4,000 is raised annually from octroi. Tehri is the chief 
commercial centre in the State, and there is a busy market 
at which the products of the plains and imported goods are 
sold. The high school has 220 pupils. 
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Provinces with Oudh (1836-1906), 99 ; 
the Secretariat, 99, 100; the Board of 
Revenue, 100 ; Provincial departments, 
100; representatives of Imperial de¬ 
partments, loo; 9 Commissioners of 
9 Divisions, 100; 36 Collectors and 
Magistrates of 36 Districts in Province 
of Agra, 1 2 Deputy-Commissioners and 
Magistrates of 12 Districts in Oudh 
and the Kumaun Division of Agra, 
100; 217 tahsllddrs of 217 tahsils, 
100. TOi ; 73* kdnungos^ loi ; patwdris 
or village accountants, 101 ; legislation 
and justice, 102-105; finance, 105-122 ; 
Local self-government, of villages, 101, 
by District and local boards, 12 2-124, 
by municipalities, 124-126; of Native 
States, 102. 

Afghan invasions, the Lodi dynasty, i. 23; 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani (1748 and 
1752); 26, 28, 227, 245, 346, the crush¬ 
ing defeat atPampat (1761) of the com¬ 
bined Hindus by the Afghan and Indian 
Muhammadan powets, 28, 246 ; their 
settlements in North India, encouraged 
by Aurangzeb, 245; the Pathan invaders 
and rulers of Rohilkhand, 345-247. 

Afzalgarh, town in fiijnor District, under 


Act of 1856, i. 513, low, damp, un¬ 
healthy, 512. 

Age, statistics of, i. 37, comparatively 
useful in respect of fecundity and vita¬ 
lity of races, 37, 45, and of the re¬ 
duction of the birth-rate by calamities, 

_ 37.98- 

Agra, historic area of, i. a to, 3li, one of 
Akbar’s Subahs, 210; British acquisition 
of, by cession (1801) and conquest 
(1803), 210; constituted (1831) in¬ 
dependently as the Western Provinces, 
211, formed (1835) first into a Presi¬ 
dency, then (1836'^ into North-Western 
Provinces, 211, with Oudh (1902) into 
United Provinces, 211 ; the differences 
in the administrations of Agra and 

^ Oudh, 236 et seq. 

Agra Division, with head-quartera of 
Commissioner at Agra city, i. 370, 371, 
general statistics of the area, population, 
and land revenue of its six Districts, 370; 
its chief places of commercial, religious, 
and historical importance, 371. 

Agra District, i. 391-418; divided by 
rivers into four distinct tracts, 391, 392 ; 
the alluvium 513 feet deep, 392 ; v ly 
dry, with extremes of heat and cold, 
but not unhealthy, 392 ; its history that 
of the city, founded by Akbar, 393, 
under tiie Mughals, during their decline, 
under the British (1803), 393, 394 ; 
the Mutiny, 394 » Mughal archaeology, 
394; decrease in population (1872-81) 
due to famine, not yet recovered from, 
394, falling off in area of cultivation, 
396; arts and manufactures, chiefly of 
Agra city, 397; good supply of rail¬ 
ways, 39S; famines, recent of un¬ 
protected areas, 398 ; education, 400; 
medical, 400; bibliography, 400. 

Agra /ahsTl, i. 402, 403. 

S’gra city, administrative head-quarters of 
District, i. 404-415, a great railway 
centre, 413; a municipality, 412 ; can¬ 
tonment, 413 ; rapidly increasing popu¬ 
lation, 404 ; recent changes in the char¬ 
acter and extent of its trade, 413. its 
value and direction, 413, 414; chief 
industries, now and of old, 397, 413; 
public and official buildings, 412, 414, 
education, including law classes and 
a medical school, 400, 414; the Thoma¬ 
son Hospital and other medical m- 
stiiulions, 400, 41a; description of the 
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city and its famous Mughal buildings, 
407-412, the Jama Masjid, 407, 408; 
the fort and its contnined buildings, 
408, 409; the Taj, 409-411; tomb of 
Itimad-ud-daula, 411-412. 

Agra city, history of, the old city, i. 404, 
405; the new, founded by Akbar, and 
adorned by his successors, especially 
Shah Jahan, 405, 406; taken by Lord 
Lake from the Marathas, 406, made the 
capital of a Presidency, i, a, 406 ; the 
fort held during the Mutiny, 406, 407 ; 
seat of Government transferred (1858) 
to Allahabad, 407. 

Agra Canal, irrigation work, in an area 
very liable to famine, i. 209, 210; takes 
off from the Jumna, 11 miles below 
Delhi, 209, its weir, the first in Northern 
India built on fine sand, 209; supple¬ 
mented from the Ganges Canal, 209; 
opened in 1875, 210; its cost and 
general failure of returns to pay interest, 
210; its extent and area of command, 
209, 210, 378; waters 260,000 acres, 
210; now closed to navigation, 210,379. 

Agricultural banks, i. 6 t, co-operative and 
professional, 61, advances of grain at 
more than 25 to 50 per cent., 61. 

Agricultural conditions, general, a section 
in the account of each District. See also 
under Agricultural Improvements of 
Districts. 

Agricultural department, i. 60, its model 
farms .and implements not ajipreciated, 
60; school at Cawnpore, 135. 

Agricultural implements, i. 60, improved 
not appreciated, 60. 

Agricultural loans, for seed, cattle, and 
improvements, i. 61 ; large advances in 
times of famine, 61, interest 6J per cent, 
or less or »z 7 , 61. See also under Agri¬ 
cultural Improvemenls in Districts. 

AgricnUiiral practice, improvements in, a 
section in the account of each District. 

Agricultural statistics (and principal 
crops), table of, i. 146; also a section 
in the account of each District. 

Agriculture, i. 51-73 ; statistical tables of, 
146, 147 ; persons engaged in and de¬ 
pendent on, 54, 55; soils, surface, and 
humidity, 51-53; harvests, 53, 54; prin¬ 
cipal crops, food and other, 55-59; 
changes in the area and quality of culti¬ 
vation, 59, 60; rude and primitive 
implements, 60; the slight influence of 
the Agricultural department, 60, 61 ; 
agricultural loans and banks, 61; 
cattle, and their diseases, 61-63 ! irriga¬ 
tion, 63-66; rents, wages, and prices, 
66-71; material condition of the people, 
71, 72. See also under Agriculture in 
Districts. 

Ahar, ancient town, on the high bank of 


the Ganges, in Bulandshahr District, i. 
333, 344, its traditions, legends, and 
many temples, 344. 

Ahars, caste found only in Rohilkhand, i. 
488, 523. 

Abirs, grazing and agricultural caste, i. 
44 i 3.16. See also under Castes and 
Occupations in Districts. 

Ahraura, town in Mirzapur District, under 
Act of 1856, ii, 155, once an im¬ 
portant trade centre, 155; Kanauj in¬ 
scription, dated 1196, ignores the 
Muhammadan conquest, 155. 

Ajodhya, Ayodhya, Awadh (Oudh), the 
ancient capital of Kosala, its legends 
and early history, i. 225. 226, ii. 377, 
388 ; the birthplace of Rama Chandra, 
388; the subject of the opening cliapters 
of the Kaniayan.1, 3S8; its traditional 
magnificence and circumference of 80 
to 100 miles, 388 ; its fall and de¬ 
sertion, 388 ; now no more than an ex¬ 
tensive tract of elevated ground, 388 ; 
doubtful identification of, with capitals 
visited by Chinese pilgrims, 388. See 
also Kosala. 

Ajodhya, new or modern town in Fyzabad 
District, ii. 38S, 389, under Muhamma¬ 
dans, Akbar, and Oudh, a capital, 38S, 
loss of all but religious importance after 
removal (1765) of capital to Fyzabad, 
388 ; its holy places often built over by 
mosques, 389, temples, Hindu and Jain 
(mostly modern), 389, mo-;quc8 of 
Babar and Aurangzeb, 389 ; the graves 
of Noah, Seth, and Job, mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbari^ 3S9; part of the 
municipality of Fyzabad, 3S9 ; little or 
no trade, 389 ; huge attendance at its 
three great annual fairs, 389. 

Ajodhya, ialukddri estate (762 square 
miles) in Fyzabad and other Districts, 
ii. 387 ; founded by a trooi)er of Saadat 
Khan, 387; the important services 
of his nephew and successor, M.an 
Singh, to the king of Oudh, 387, de¬ 
prived, at the annexation, of almost all 
the estate, 387, except for a short epi¬ 
sode, loyal and useful during and after 
the Mutiny and saved many lives, 387, 
restored to his estates and made Maha¬ 
raja, 387; his distinguished grandson 
and successor, 387. See also Man 
Singh. 

Akbar the Great, succeeded to his father 
(1556-1605) and recovered his king¬ 
dom, i. 33, 34, his victory at Panipat 
(1556) over the Surs, 24, put down 
domestic rebellions, 2 4, his good govern¬ 
ment, toleration of Hindus and Chris¬ 
tians, and liberality, 24, 390, 416, his 
tombatSikandra, 24,417, 418; hisland^ 
settlement, loi, 112, 113; SubaU 
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of Agra, 210; liit anger at the murder 
of his minister, Abul Fazl, 215, at in¬ 
sults to Toclar Mal,4i6; ofOudh, 
227 ; Rohilkhand pait of his Suhah of 
Delhi, 245; copper mint at Meerut, 
325 ; founded and lived at Agra, 393, 
405 ; founded Fateh pur STkn, 24, 393, 
4^5? his theological discussions 
there, 416; vigorous repression of 
robber tribes in Mainpuri, 439 ; failed 
to incorporate litawah, 456 ; magni¬ 
ficent fort at Allahabad, ii. 78, 80. 

Akbarpur, tahsU of Cawnpore District, 
ii. 11. 

Akbarpur, tahsil of Fyzabad District, ii. 
3«5. 386. 

Akharpur, town in Fyzabad District, un¬ 
der Act of 1856, ii. 389, 390, ruins of 
a mosque, and fine bridge built under 
Akhar, 390; a railway station, with 
some trade, 389, 390. 

Al, a scarlet vegetable dye, i. 54, sup- 
j)lanted now by artificial dyes, 54, 80, 
the loss to the land and people, 54, 
ii. 92. 

Alapur, town in Budaun District, under 
Act of 1856, i. 529; mosque of the 
time of Aurangzeb, with an inscription 
dated 1307, 529. 

Ala-ud-din KhaljJ, king of Delhi (1296- 
1316) i. 22, his stern, suspicious rule, 
22, ])ersccution of Hindus, 22, con¬ 
quered the Deccan and repelled the 
Mongols, 22. 

All Muhammad Khan, Pathan chief, i. 
27, 245, 485, recognized (1740'; by the 
emperor as governor of Rohilkhand, 
245, the history of his house, 485, 486, 
in Rampiir Slate, ii. 450, 451. 

Alienation of land. .SVcLand, Alienation of. 

Allganj, tahsil of Elah District, i. 475. 

AlTganj, town in Etah District, under Act 
of 1856, i. 477. 

Aligarh, southernmost District in the 
Meerut Division, i. 352-370; generally 
a fertile upland alluvium of the Doab 
traversed by three streams, 352; its 
early history that of the ancient city of 
Koil, 353 ; its conquest and conversion 
(1194) by Kutl>-ud-din, 353; its pros¬ 
perity under the Mughal power, 354; 
the battle-field and prey of Jats, Afghans, 
and Marathas, 354; the military im¬ 
portance of its fortress, 354, its final 
capture from the Marathas by the 
British assault (1803) under Lord l.akc, 
354, 355, 366, submission of the Upper 
IJoab, 355, the loss during the Mutiny 
of the District for three months, 355; 
the large proportion of zamlnddri 
tenures, 357; well-irrigation checked 
by fall in spring-level, 358, 363 ; horse- 
A* breeding, 358; the rapid decay of the 


indigo industry, 358, the development 
of industries by native capital and 
management, 359; the former severity 
of famines abated by irrigation, 359, 
360; the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh city, 361, 367, 368, 
the higher literacy of Musalmans, 361 ; 
bibliography, 362. 

Aligarh (or Koil) iahsil^ i. 362. 

Aligarh city (or Koil or Kol), head¬ 
quarters of District, a municipality and 
railway junction, i. 365-368 ; the an¬ 
cient town of Koil, taken from Dor 
Rajputs by Kutb-ud-din, 365, the hand¬ 
some modern town, with fine public 
buildings, 366, its considerable trade, 
factories, and postal workshop, 366,367, 
its liability to become insanitary, 366; 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege, 367, 368, its history, system of 
finance, and buildings, 367. frequented 
by students from India and distant ])arts 
of Muhammadan world, 367, also by 
Hindus, 367. 

Aligarh fort, three miles from the city 
of Aligarh or Koil, history of, i. 354, 
355, 365, 366, deemed impregnable till 
its capture (^^ 03 ) British assault, 
35 5» 366. 

Aligarh, swampy tahsil of P'arrul^habad 
District, i. 4.SI. 

Allahabad Division, with head-quarters 
at Allahabad city, ii. i, 2, general 
statistics of the area, population, and 
land revenue of its seven Districts, l, of 
its principal towns and centres, 2. 

Allahabad \llahabad) District, ii. 63-85; 
its division by the Ganges and the 
Jumna into (i) the Doab, (2) the trans- 
Ganges tract, (3) the trans-Jumna tract, 
63-64; the intense heat south of the 
Jumna, 65, history of District, 65, 66, 
of city, 78-80; a Musalman possession 
from 1194101801, 65,66, ceded (1801) 
to British, 66 ; the fort held during the 
Mutiny, 66, 80 ; archaeology of the 
city, Kosam, and JhusI, 66, 67 ; essenti¬ 
ally agricultural, with few industries, 
68-70; irrigation extensive, almost 
entirely from wells, 70; railways and 
roads, 71 ; famines up to 1897, 71 ; 
prevalence in city of burglary, forgery, 
and cheating, 72 ; severe and fraudulent 
early assessments replaced lately by 
fluctuating, 73; high literacy, 73; 
bibliography, 74. See also Bundel- 
khand. 

Allahabad tahsil^ ii. 74. 

Allahabad city, seat of Government for 
the Provinces, a cantonment, head¬ 
quarters of District, and railway centre, 
ii. 78-83; at the sacred junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, 78, 80, 81; 
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a great religious centre, 2, 62, 78, 80, 
aD important mart, 82, the most im¬ 
portant educational centre, 82; its 
Hindu name Prayag or Prag, * place of 
sacrifice,' 78 ; Asoka’s pillar and the 
tree of suicide, 78 ; Akbar’s magnificent 
fort, 78, 80; under Mughals, Marathas, 
and Oudh, 78, 79; the murders and 
destruction during ten days of the 
Mutiny, 79, 80, the fort held through¬ 
out and the city reoccupied, 79, 80; the 
native city, well drained, ordinary, 80, 
annual batliingfair, 80, 81 ; the gardens 
and mausoleum of Kliusru, rebel son 
of Jahangir, 81 ; Government House, 
Muir College, and other noteworthy 
modem buildings, official, religious, 
educational, 81; municipality, 81, 82, 
supply of filtered water from Jumna, 
82; cantonment, 80, 82; trade, no 
particular industry, but Government and 
private printing, 82 ; numerous edu¬ 
cational institutions, 83; the Pioneer 
and other newspapers, 83. 

Alluvium, Gangetic, its width and extra¬ 
ordinary depth, i. II, its soils, their 
kinds, chemical composition, and agri¬ 
cultural classification, 51, 52, See also 
under Geology in Districts. 

Almas All Khan, capable minister of 
Oudh, i. 237, 460, ii. 9. 

Almora, non-regulation District in Ku- 
maim Division, ii. 263-278 ; bounded 
on the north by Tibet, 263, stretching 
from the outer range of the Himalayas 
across a maze of ranges to the great 
central chain and the region of per¬ 
petual snow and glaciers, 263, the chief j 
ridges and peaks, 264, the variety and j 
interest of its geology, botany, and zoo¬ 
logy, 264, 265 ; the intense heat of the 
deep valleys, 265; under the Chands, 
the Rohillas, the Nepalese, 26.5, 266, 
annexed (1815) after war by the British, 
266, 267 ; Hindus 99 per cent, of popu¬ 
lation, 267; a few Buddhists, 267; 
about 9 per cent, of area cultivated, 
less than i per cent, irrigated, 268, 269; 
no railways, but one projected, 270; 
the cart-road, tracks, and passes for 
trade to Tibet, 270, the use of yaks and 
hybrids for carriage, 269; ‘reserved* 
and ‘ protected' forests, 269, all except 
settled area declared ‘District pro¬ 
tected’ forest, 269; borax, salt, and 
wool from Tibet, 270; rough and ready 
settlement, 271,272 ; high literacy, 272; 
vaccination more valued in the hills than 
in the plains, 272 ; bibliography, 273. 

Almora tahsll^ ii. 273. 

Almora town, head-quarters of District, 
a cantonment and municipality, ii. 274; 
former capital of Chands, 274; near 


Sitoll, scene of decisive victory (1815) 
of British over Nepalese, 274; the 
garrison of Gurkhas, 274; good water- 
supply and considerable trade, 274. 

Ambahta, town in Saharanpur District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 281, 282; its 
large majority of Muhammadans, 281, 
once a Mughal cantonment, 282. 

American Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the, i. 47, its successful and widespread 
Mission, 47 passim. 

Amcthi, iahsil of Bultanpur District, ii. 
428. 

AmethI, old town in Lucknow District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 300, 301 ; a 
stronghold of Islam, the birthplace of 
many saints, 300, 301. 

Amir Khan, Pindari leader, born at Sam- 
bhal, i. 549, raided (1805) Rohilkhand, 
487, 549 et passim in Bareilly Division, 
Mr. Leycestcr’s brave repulse of, at 
Moradabad, 547. 

Amjad All Shah, king of Oudh (1842-7), 
completed iron bridge over Gumtl at 
Lucknow, ii. 304. 

Araroha, tahsil of Moradabad District, i. 

544 - 

Amroha town, a municipality,!. 545, 546; 
on a branch railway, 545 ; neat streets 
with handsome shops, 545, much local 
trade, 546; Jama Masjid, an old temple 
converted, and too other mosques, 536, 

545 - 

Amusements, i. 49, 50 ; cricket and foot¬ 
ball becoming very popular, 49; thea¬ 
trical performances and literary recita¬ 
tions, 50 ; private reading rare, 50; 
festivals, 50, 51. 

Amwa Khas, village in Gorakhpur Dis¬ 
trict, ii. 216. 

Anglo-Oriental College of Aligarh, i. 135, 
36*, 367, 368. 

Anglo-vernacular schools, in which Eng¬ 
lish is taught, i. 133. 

Annexation (1856) of Oudh, i. 31, 231, 
232, as a precursor of the Mutiny, 232 ; 
the treatment of the talukddrs, 236, 
their disloyalty during the Mutiny, 236, 
Lord Canning on, 237. 

Anla Dhura, a high (17,500 feet) and diffi¬ 
cult pass from Almora leading to 
Gartok, an open mart of Tibet, ii. 274. 

Anupshahr, iahstl of Bulandsliahr Dis¬ 
trict, i. 342. 

AnQpshahr town, a municipality, i. 344, 
345, its military importance of old 
and during the Mutiny as commanding 
a principal crossing of the Ganges to 
Rohilkhand, 344, 345, its former trade 
diverted by the Naraura weir and by 
railways, 345. 

Aonla, iahstl of Bareilly District, 1. 495. 

Aonla, decayed town in Bareilly District, 
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under Act of 1856, i. 497, once (1730) 
capital of Rohilkhand, 497 ; a railway 
station, 497; its ruins and remains, 
497 - 

Archaeology, general, i. 32, 33; Buddhist, 
3a, pillars of Asoka, excavated sites, 32, 
the casket at Piprahwa, 32, ii. 222, Jain, 
i. 32, at Muttra, 376, Lalitpur, ii. 106, 
Hindu, i. 32, 33, early Muhammadan, 
33; Mughal, 33, at Agra, 394,407-412, 
Allahabad, ii. 78, 81, Fatehpur Sikri, 

i, 411;, 416, preserved and restored by 
Government, 33, 394, of Oudh, 233, 
234. See also Bibliography, and under 
Archaeology in Districts. 

Architecture, splendid of SharkTs of 
Jaunpur,i. 22, 33, ii. 160,171; Mughal, 
at Agra, i. 394, 407-412, Allahabad, 

ii. 78, Si, Fatehpur Sikri, i. 415, 416; 
of Chands, 365; of Chandels, ii. 50, 
62, 90; debased, by European influence, 
of the Nawabs of Oudh at Lucknow, 
293. .303, 304 - 

Area, of the two Provinces, i. i, average of 
Divisions and Districts, 100, average 
of tahsils, 100, table of actual, 144,143; 
table of cultivated and irrigated and 
of principal crops, 146; classified of 
forests, 74 ; area of different crops, given 
under Agricultural Statistics in Districts. 

Arhar {Cajanus indicus)^ cultivation of, 
i. 56, almost always a mixed crop, 56, 
its especial importance as a host-plant 
for nitrogen-fixing organisms, 56. See 
also under Agricultural Statistics in 
Districts. 

Army, strength of, British and Native, be¬ 
fore Mutiny, i. 32, at I.ucknow, ii. 
304, 305; present, i. 127, part of the 
Eastern Command, 127, its three divi¬ 
sions of Meerut, Lucknow, and Mhow, 
127; arsenal and military factories, 127; 
volunteers, strength and stations of, 
127; Imperial Service troops, 127,128. 

Army boot and equipment factory at 
Cawnpore, ii. 19. 

Army Remount Department. See Re¬ 
mount. 

Arts and manufactures, i. 78-84; hand 
and home, 78-82 ; mills and factories, 

82, 83, wages and material conditions, 

83, 84. See also under Arts and 
Manufactures in Districts. 

Arts colleges, classes and degrees in, i. 
13a. 13 , 3 - 

Arya Samaj, the, founded 1875, i. 46, its 
distinguishing features, religions and 
social, 46; its prosperity in the Pro¬ 
vinces, 46; the strenuous opposition of 
orthodoxy and the Brahmans, 46; edu¬ 
cation among, 134, 136, rapid increase 
in Muzaffarnagar, 293, strongest in 
Bulandshahr, with 27 lodges, 335. 


Aryas, their probable invasion by different 
routes and at different times, i. 18, still 
west of the Jumna in Vedic times 
{c. 2000 B.C.), 17, their probable ad¬ 
vance c. 1000 B.C., 17; the myths and 
history of the two great epics, 17, 18; 
Buddhism as a regular development of, 
rather than a reaction against, Brah¬ 
manism, 18; the later revival of Hin¬ 
duism, 18, 20 ; the refined features and 
fair complexion of their modern de¬ 
scendants, 45 ; their castes of the twice- 
bom, 43, 44. See also under People 
in Districts. 

Asaf-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh (1775-97), 
i- 29, 30, 230, his treaty (1781) with 
Warren Hastings, and treatment of the 
Begams, 230; Lucknow finally made 
capital, 230; his relief works (1784) 
kept open at night to save the pride of 
the respectable poor, ii. 297; his ex¬ 
tension of his dominions, magnificence 
and liberality, 302, 303, the Imam- 
bara and other splendid buildings at 
Lucknow, 302, 309. 

Asiwan, ancient town in Uiiao District, 
ii. 323, many mosques aud temples, 

323* 

Askot, estate in Almora District, ii. 273, 
374; the Raj war claims descent from 
a branch of the KatyurTs, 273. 

Asoka, the great Buddhist king of the 
Mauryan dynasty, crowned 270 B.C., i. 
19, 222, his pious edicts on rocks and 
pillars, 19, 32, 253, 266 ; bis pillar at 
Meerut removed to Delhi, 307, 324, 
doubtful pillar at Sankisa, 436, 437 ; 
pillar at Allahabad with Inter inscrip¬ 
tions, ii. 78; pillar or boulder at KalsT, 
i. 33. 

Assessment of land revenue, under Akbar, 
i. 101, 112, 113; its later oppressive 
methods, 113, a regular and careful 
assessment made by Duncan (1788) in 
Benares and declared (] 795) permanent, 
113; the introduction of improved 
methods of recurring settlements else¬ 
where (1822-94), 113-115, based on 
surveys, village maps, rent-rolls, &c., 
114,115,140,141, the system of ‘ units,* 
114; the actual assessment, about 
one-half ( = J to y^) of the landlord’s 
share of the gross produce, n6; severity 
of early, in Bundelkhand replaced by 
fluctuating assessments, 219, ii. 72, 73 
et passim. See also underhand Revenue 
in Districts. 

Asz>amed/ia, the great horse-sacrifice, i. 
164. See also Horse-sacrifice. 

Atraull, tahsJl of Aligarh District, i. 362. 

Atranll town, a municipality, i. 368. 

Auraiya, tahsil of Etawah District, i. 
463. 
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Auraiya, town in Etawah District, under 
Act of 1856, i. 463, 464, mosques and 
temples, 463. 

Aurangabad, town in Bulandshahr Dis* 
trict, i. 34<5. 

Aurangzeb, Mughal emperor (1658-1707), 
i. 25, deposed his father and murdered 
his brothers, 25; persecution of Hin¬ 
duism, 25,333, 374,390; hisbigotryand 
absence in the Deccan prepared the 
way for coming decline and anarchy, 
25 ; advised his three sons to divide the 
empire, 25, their dissensions, 25; his 
saying quoted on produce- and cash- 
rents, 67 ; in Rohilkhand, 245, encour¬ 
aged the Pathan invaders, 245; his 
bigoted treatment of Muttra, 390; his 
mosque at Muttra, 390; destroyed the 
famous temple of Soron, 480, of Debi 
Patan, ii. 405; mosque at Benares, 137. 

Awa estate, in hitah and other Districts, 
i. 476, 477; area of 265 square miles, 
476; founded by a Rajput physician, 
476; Raja helped Lord Lake in the 
Maratha Wars, 476; loyalty during 
Mutiny, 476; progressive management 
of present Raja, 476. 

Awa, town in Etali District, under Act of 
1856, i. 477, its strong fort, 477. 

Azamgarh, District in Gorakhpur Divi¬ 
sion, ii. 231-244 ; mostly a high allu¬ 
vial plain, south of the Gogra, 231 ; 
many large lakes or swamps, 231 ; 
generally healthy, when not relaxing or 
malarious, 232 ; under Kanauj, Delhi, 
Jaunpur, Gautam Rajputs, Ondh, Bri¬ 
tish (1801), 232; Mutiny, from June 
1857 to October 1858, 232, 233; densely 
populated and a source of emigration, 
234; principal crops, rice and sugar¬ 
cane, 235, extensive irrigation iroin 
tanks and wells, 236; the most im¬ 
portant centre of cotton-weaving by 
hand in the Provinces, 236, sugar refin¬ 
ing, 236; religious riots (1893), 237, 
244; literacy above average, 239; 
bibliography, 239. 

Azamgarh tahsTl^ ii. 340. 

Azamgarh town, head-qharters of Dis¬ 
trict, a municipality, ii. 242; on a 
branch line, 242; embanked against 
the destructive floods of the Tons, 242 ; 
founded by a Gautam Rajput, 242. 

B. 

Babar (1483-1540), first Mughal emperor, 
i. 23, defeated Ibrahim Lodi (1526) at 
Panipat, 23 passim^ and the Rajputs 
at Fatehpur Sikri (1527), 33, 415. 

Baberu, tahsil of Banda District, ii. 43. 
Bachhiaon, town in Moradabad District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 546. 


Badausa, tahsJl of Banda District, ii. 

44 » 45 - 

Badrinath, peak (23,210 feet) of the Cen¬ 
tral Himalayan axis in Garhwal Dis¬ 
trict, ii. 287; the famous shrine of 
Vishnu, 387, its large endowments, 
settled by a civil court, 287, holy pool 
and numerous pilgrims, 287; temple 
closed and treasure removed to Joshi- 
math during the winter, 387. 

Bageshwar, village in Almora District, 
ii. 275, once a mart for Til)et trade, 
275; temple, tombs, and place of pil¬ 
grimage, 275; a Katyuri inscription, 
367. 

Baghpat, tahsil of Meerut District, i. 318. 

Baghpat, town in Meerut District, a *noti- 
fied area,’ i. 320, identified with ‘ the 
place of tigers ’ of the Mahabharata, 320. 

Bah (or Pinahat), peninsular taksfl of 
Agra District, i. 401, 402; its high 
inaccessible villages, safe from tax- 
gatherers and marauders, 402, the great 
cost of irrigation, 402. 

Baherl, tahsil of Bareilly District, i. 496, 
the chief rice tract, 496; dammed, 
damp, and malarious, 496. 

Bahlol Lodi, founder of the Lodi dynasty, 

i. 23, his wars with Jaunpur, 33. 

Bahraich, District in Fyzabad Division, 

ii. 407-420; traversed by a raised belt 
dividing the valleys of the Gogra and 
Rapii, 408, well watered and almost 
independent of irrigation, 408, 413; 
with extensive forests and jungle, and 
a varied fauna, 409, 413; moist, cool, 
feverish, 409; derives its name from 
the Bahrs, 409; loosely held by Mu¬ 
hammadans, 410, firmly by the Nawabs 
of Oiidh till their decline, 410; rising 
ol talukddrs (1857) and murder of 
English officers, 41 o; rice, maize, wheal, 
and poppy the most important crops, 
413; two good breeds of cattle, 412; 
trade, especially with Nepal, 413; com¬ 
munications by rail better than by road, 
414; occasional scarcity, not famine, 
414; 78 per cent, of land held by 
talukddrsy many dating from Muham¬ 
mad Tughlak (1340), 409, 413, 414; 
medium literacy, 415; bibliography, 

415- 

Bahraich tahsil^ ii. 416. 

Bahraich town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, ii. 419; a railway 
station with increasing trade, and 
through traffic with Nepal, 419; the 
death-place, tomb, and shrine of Saiyid 
Salar Masud, 419, the large Hindu and 
Musalman religious fair, 419. 

Bahramghat, village and railway station 
in Bara BankI District, ii. 447; of former 
importance as a crossing of the Gogra 
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by a. bridge of boats or ferry, 447, still 
a large traffic from Nepal, and some 
industries, 447. 

Baijnath, village in Almora District, ii. 
275 ; once a capital of the Katyurls, 
275, in the valley a sacrificial temple 
to Kali and other old temples, and 
inscriptions, 275. 

Bairia, mud-built town in Ballia District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 196, 197. 

Baisurl {Pltichca lanceolatd)^ a weed 
ravaging Muttra and Agra and other 
Districts, i. 376, 396. 

Baiswara, an area of nearly 2,000 square 
miles, now or formerly belonging to 
the Bais Rajputs, i. 211, 312; their 
history since thirteenth century, 211, 
legends of Tilok Chand, 211, 227; 
the Bais chieftain saved (1857) the four 
survivors of the Cawiipore massacre, 
212; bibliography, 312 . 

Bajra i^Pennisetum iypJioideum)^ culti¬ 
vation of, i. 56, area as of jowdr^ 
with a smaller yield, 56. See also 
under Agricultural Statistics in Dis¬ 
tricts. 

Bakhira TM, a shallow flood lake, 
5 miles by 2, in Basil District, i. 205, 
its fish and fowl, 205. 

Bala Pir, and his son Shaikh Mahdi, 
religious teachers under Shah Jahan 
and his son, i. 436, their tombs at 
Kahauj, 436. 

Balban, Ghiyas-ud-din (1265-87), Slave 
king of Delhi, i. 22, a just, strict 
ruler, 23, his fear of the Mongols, 23. 

Baldco (known also as Dauji), town in 
Muttra District, under Act of 1856, 
i. 385; its celebrated temple of mean 
aspect, 385. 

Ballia {Baliyd), District (since 1879) in 
Benares Division, ii. 188-300; highly 
cultivated and thickly populated, 188, 
between, inundated and eroded by, the 
Ganges and Gogrii, 188, 191, 195, 
197; climate relaxing, 189; Hindu 
riots (1893) against Musalman slaugh¬ 
ter of kine, 1S9; rice, the great autumn 
crop, 190, irrigated by field embank¬ 
ments, 192 ; hitherto much river traffic, 
193, likely to be captured by new 
railways, 193; preserved from famine 
by the floods of the Ganges, 193; 
crime due to disputes arising from 
changes made by the river, 193; the 
tenacious hold on the land of the great 
Rajput clans, 194; fairly high literacy, 
195; bibliography, 195. 

Ballia tahsily ii. 195, 196. 

Ballia town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, ii. 197; on a main line 
of railway, 197; old town and a new 
site (1873-94) eroded by Ganges, 197; 


removal of civil station to a mile from 
the river, 197; a good trade centre, 
197 ; the great annual Dadri fair, 197. 

Balrampur, the largest (1,268 square 
miles) talukddri estate in Gonda and 
other Districts, ii. 403, 404 ; founded 
by the descendant of a Janwar Rajput 
(1374), 403, its resistance to Oudh, 403; 
the loyalty and eminent services of 
the Raja during and after the Mutiny, 
403,404; his reward in land and honour, 
404; in rank the second talukdar of 
Oudh, 404. 

Balrampur town, a municipality and rail¬ 
way station, ii. 404; well built and 
drained, 404, the residence of the Maha¬ 
raja, 404, many public and charitable 
buildings provided by him, 404. 

Balwant Singh, first Raja of Benares 
{ob. 1770), ii. 126, 135; enlarged his 
dominions and power, 126, came over 
to the British befoit. the battle of Buxar, 
136. 

Bamboos, their places of growth, i. 73 » 
disposal of, 75; the thick bamboo 
hedge round Rampur city, ii. 458. See 
also wider Botany and Forests in 
Districts. 

Banda, District in Allahabad Division, 
ii. 32-50; an undulating slope from 
Vindhyan range to the valley of the 
Jumna, 32; its sandstones, 33, flora of 
‘ reserved ’ forests, 33, 38 ; fauna, 33; 
intensely hot and unhealthy for Euro¬ 
peans and natives, 33; history that of 
Bundelkh.ind, i. 4. 313-216, ii. 33, 34, 
the Chandels, and Kalinjar, 33, 47 ; the 
Bundelas, 34, 48 ; ceded by MarMhas 
(1803) by Treaty of I’oona, 34; the 
Mutiny, murder of Magistrate, and 
anarchy, 34, 35; archaeology of Kalin¬ 
jar fort, 35, 47-49; specially liable to 
agricultural fluctuations and famine, 
36, 39, 40, due to its soil, 36, excess 
and defect of rain, 39, the difficulty of 
irrigation from rivers or wells, 38, Ken 
Canal begun (1903), 38; recent im¬ 
provements in communications, 39; 
freedom from crime, 40; the undue 
severity and oppression of early assess- 
menis, 40, 41, tardy and incomplete 
revisions and reductions, 41, final (1905) 
system of fluctuating assessments, 41 ; 
fair literacy, 43 ; bibliography, 43. Set 
also Bundelkhand, i. 4, 212-219. 

Banda iahsUy ii. 42, 43. 

Banda town, head-quarters of District, a 
municipality, ii. 45, 46, on a railway, 
45, withlittle trade, 45,46; a straggling, 
clean town with very many mosques 
and temples, 45; the disloyalty and 
deposition (1857-8) of the Nawab, 
45 * 
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Banganga, an old bed of the Ganges, i. 
170. 

Banganga, the name of a hill stream 
rising in Nepal and joining the ‘old’ 
Rapli, i. 184, also of two other streams, 
184. 

Banganga (or Utangan) river (235 miles), 
‘ arrow river,’ i. 177, 178; its legendary 
origin, 177; its course, disturbed by 
irrigation works, subsequently restored, 
177; the great Ramgarh reservoir, 
177 ; tributaries and floods, 178. 

Bangarmau, town in Unao District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 323,324; the tradition 
of its foundation after the destruction 
of Nawal (neighbouring mounds) by 
the curse of a saint, 315, 323, its old 
Muhammadan buildings, 316, 323. 

Banias, trading caste, i. 44, the munifi¬ 
cence of the Churiiwal Jains at Khurja, 
349 - 

Banks, none save in large towns, i. 86. 
See also Agricultural Banks. 

Bansdih, iahstl of Ballia District, ii. 196. 

Bansdih, town in Ballia District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 197. 

Bansgaon, tahsll of Gorakhpur District, 
ii. 212, 213. 

Bansgaon, town in Gorakhpur District, ii. 
216. 

Bansgawa, village in Gorakhpur District, 
ii. 216. 

Bans!, tahsll of BastT District, ii. 228. 

Bara, tahsll of Allahabad District, ii. 77, 
the prevalence of lathy 1 ism, 77. 

Bara, town in Ghazipur District, ii. 185 ; 
scene of defeat (1539) of HumayOn by 
Sher Shah, 183. 

Bara BankT, District in Fyzabad Division, 
ii. 438-449; a well-wooded sloping 
upland, most fertile and most pros¬ 
perous, 438, a lowland sandy area, 
liable to flooding and fever, 438, 439; 
generally very healthy, 439; its posses¬ 
sion of all the material and moral con¬ 
ditions of prosperity, 439 ; the Muham¬ 
madan conquest early and thorough, 
439; the varying fortunes of the Raikwar 
Rajputs under and against Oudh, 440, 
their splendid heroism against the 
British at the battle of Nawabganj 
(June, 1858), 440; population dense 
and increasing, 440; rice, gram, wheat, 
poppy, and sugar-cane the most im¬ 
portant crops, 4^2; ample irrigation 
from wells and tanks only, excellent 
drainage and comparative immunity 
from faniine, 439, 442, 443, 444; good 
communications by rail and road, 443; 
cotton cloth industry and commerce, 
443 ; recent dacoities, 444; the reversal 
after the Mutiny of the previous treat¬ 
ment of the talukddrs, i. 236, 237, ii. 


4^4; low literacy, 445 ; bibliography, 
445 - 

Bara BankI town, nominally the head¬ 
quarters of District, ii. 447, under Act 
of 1856, 448, a railway station, 447; 
close to Nawabganj, the virtual head¬ 
quarters, 447, 448. 

Bara Topi (or ‘twelve hats’), secret 
society of, i. 517. 

Baraut, town and ‘notified area ’ in Meerut 
District, i. 320, 321; irrigation near 
forbidden as insanitary, 320; property 
of disloyal (1857) Jats confiscated and 
granted to holders of Sardhana estate, 
320. 

Bareilly (or Rohilkhand) Division, with 
head-quarters of Commissioner at 
Bareilly city, i. 482, 483, 497; general 
statistics of the area, population, and 
land revenue of its six Districts, 483; 
its chief places of commercial and his¬ 
torical importance, 483 ; generally a 
fertile tract, noted for sugar-cane, 483. 
See also Rohilkhand. 

Bareilly, District in Bareilly Division, i. 
483-501 ; a gentle well-watered slope, 
traversed by the shifting Ramganga 
and its branches, 483; climate deter¬ 
mined by proximity to the hills, with 
long rainy and cold seasons, 484; 
originally part of Northern Panchala 
kingdom, 484; under the Muslim power, 
485 ; the rise and history of the Rohilla 
Pathan house of All Muhammad Khan, 
485, its relations with the Marathas 
and Oudh, 486, its subjugation by Oudh 
with British help, 486, ceded (1801) 
to British, 486, 487; escape of Euro¬ 
peans during Mutiny, 487; archaeo¬ 
logy of Ramnagar, 487, 500; large 
area of rice and sugar-cane, 489, sugar¬ 
refining its most important inclusiry, 
491; generally free from the condi¬ 
tions of famine, 491,492 ; religious dis¬ 
cord and riots prevalent, 492,498, 499; 
moderate literacy, Arts college at 
Bareilly city, 494, 500; bibliography, 
494 - 

Bareilly tahsll^ i. 495. 

Bareilly city, head-quarters of Division 
and District, i. 497-500; a railway 
centre, 498, cantonment, 499, munici¬ 
pality, 499, 500; steady increase of 
population, 498; traditional origin of 
town and name, 498 ; rose into promi¬ 
nence with Rohillas, 498; a great centre 
of disafleclion during Mutiny, 498; 
religious riots, 498, 499; few fine 
houses, 499; good water-supply, 499 I 
industry of sugar-refining, 500, of 
furniture, 500; Arts college, 500. 

Barhaj, town in Gorakhpur District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 216, 217; a 
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railway terminus, river port, and the 
most important trac’e centre of Dis¬ 
trict, 216; numerous sugar factories 
and immense timber-yards, 216. 

Karhalganj, town in Gorakhpur District, 
under Act of 1856, river port, ii. 217. 

Barley, cultivation of, i. 56, area, 10 per 
cent, of cropped area, 56, 146, prices 
of, 147. See also under Agricultural 
Statistics and Crops in Districts. 

Barsana, town in Muttra District, on a 
sacred hill, i. 385; a residence of 
Krishna’s mistress, Radha, 385; its 
four-peaked hill, crowned with build¬ 
ings, 385; new splendid temple of 
Maharaja of Jaipur, 385. 

Barwa Sugar, town in Jhansi District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 102, 103, on a 
branch railway, 102; its fine (artificial) 
lake and Chandel remains, 102, 103; 
good local trade, 103. 

Basti, District in Gorakhpur Division, 
ii. 220-230; part of the submontane 
plain, well watered and in parts swampy, 
220, with many lakes, often in the old 
beds of rivers, 221 ; mild and at the 
close of rains unhealthy, 221 ; till 1865 
part of Gorakhpur District (q. v.\ 222; 
once believed to contain the birthplace 
of Biuldha, 221 ; the celebrated in¬ 
scribed casket found in the stiipa at 
Piprahwa, 222 ; densely populated and 
a source of emigration, 222 ; crops of 
rice, sugar-cane, and poppy, 222, 223; 
an extensive system of private canals 
for irrigation, 224, 225; important 
trade with Ncjjal, likely to grow with 
a new line of railway, 225 ; roads bad 
and unbridged, 226; rather low literacy, 
227 ; bibliography, 227. 

Basti tahsil, ii. 229. 

Basti town, head-quarters of District, 
under Act of 1836, ii. 229, 230; on a 
railway, 229; otherwise never of im¬ 
portance and of little trade, 229, 230. 

Batai, a form of rent in kind, a portion 
of the threshed grain, i. 66, its dis¬ 
advantages, 67. 

Batesar, village in Agra District, i. 414, 
its famous festival and cattle fair, 414, 

415- 

Bauriyas, criminal tribe of thieves and 
coiners, peculiar to Muzaffarnagar Dis¬ 
trict, i. 294. 

Be gam Sumru, of Sardhana, widow of 
Reinhardt, i. 308, 328, 329, 348, 350, 
her system of liberal rack-rent, 315. 
Sec also Sardhana. 

Begams of Oudh, their treatment by their 
son and grandson, Asaf-ud-dauJa, i. 
230, a count in the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, 230, its justification, 
230; at Fyzabad, ii. 390, 391. 


Bela (or Bela Partabgarh), head-quarters 
of Partabgarh District, ii. 437, 438; 
a municipality, railway station, and 
chief centre of trade, 438, thoroughly 
drained, 438; magnificent female hos¬ 
pital, 438; named after temple of Bela 
Bhawanl, 438. 

Belnn river (135 miles), chief tributary of 
the Southern Tons, 169, its waterfall, 
169. 

Ben or Vena, mythical king, founder of 
Bijnor, i. 503, 565. 

Benares, south-eastern Division, with head¬ 
quarters at Benares city, ii. 122, 123; 
the causes of its recent decrease in 
population, 122; general statistics of 
the area, population, and land revenue 
of its five Districts, 122 ; its permanent 
settlement, 122; its few towns and 
numerous small hamlets, 123; its 
centres of trade and religion, 123; 
the historical and architectural interest 
of Jaunpur, 123. 

Benares District, ii. 124-142; part of 
the Gangetic alluvium, on both sides 
of the stream, 124; too closely culti¬ 
vated for large game, 125 ; like Bengal, 
generally moist and relaxing, 125 ; under 
Kanauj, Jaunpur, and Mnghals, 125; 
granted (1738) by Saadat Khan to 
Mansa Ram, ancestor of present Maha¬ 
raja, 125,126, the prudence of Balvvant 
Singh (1739-70), 126, Chet Singh and 
Warren Hastings, 126, 127; taken over 
(1775) by British, 126; abortive rising 
during the Mutiny, 127; the general 
absence of architectural beauty or an¬ 
tiquity in its famous temples, 127 ; the 
great density of the population in spite 
of recent decrease, 127, 128; rice and 
barley chief food-crops, 129, all con¬ 
sumed in the District, 130; consider¬ 
able irrigation from wells and tanks, 
130; good service of roads and rail¬ 
ways, 130; suffers, not severely, from 
drought and famine, 131 ; permanent 
settlement (179*;) of Jonathan Duncan, 
131, 132; subsequent revisions, 132; 
very high literacy, 132; bibliography, 

13.3. 

Benares tahsil^ ii. 133. 

Benares city, or KasI, head-quarters of 
District with cantonment, ii. 136 -141; ' 
a railway terminus and junction, 130; 
population (less in 1901 than in 1891') 
includes large and fluctuating number 
of pilgrims, 136; its great antiquity, 
^3^1 >37; absence of political im¬ 
portance under Muhammadan restraint, 
125, 137, its extraordinary sanctity for 
Hindus to live and die in, 137 et 
passim ; the throng of pilgrims, re¬ 
ligious, sacred bulls in the streets or 
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along the ghats, 137, 138; the Bish- 
eshwar or golden temple of Siva, and 
numerous other temples, neither large, 
nor very old nor very beautiful, 137, 
138 ; the great mosque of Aurangzeb, 
I37f *39: the picturesque view of the 
city from the river, 137, disappointing 
interior, 137, 138; chief modern build¬ 
ings, official, educational, and charitable, 
139; the municipality, 139, 140; good 
water-supply from the Ganges, 139, 
140 ; drainage scheme not yet finished, 
140; the cantonment, 140; the large 
revenue from pilgrims, 140 ; industries 
and manufactures, not considerable, 
140; the Benares College, Central 
Hindu College (on basis of unsec¬ 
tarian theosophy), 140, many mission¬ 
ary and municipal schools, 141 ; the 
residence of famous scholars and re¬ 
ligious teachers, 141 ; bibliography, 
141. 

Benares ptate, family domains of the 
Maharaja, in the Districts of Benares 
and Mirzapiir, ii. 134-136; other sa/z/f;/- 
ddri land of the Maharaja, 134; area, 
revenue to Government, and rent-roll, 
134; history of the family from its 
founder (1738) Mansa Ram to the 
present (1889) Raja, 134-136; the 
right of appeal from the Raja's land 
and revenue courts to British courts, 
*35 j *36; the tenures of land, 136; 
the titles and privileges of the present 
Raja, 136 ; bibliography, 136. 

Bengal, values of trade, by river and rail, 
with, and principal articles, i. 85,87,88. 

Betwa (‘containing canes*) river, large 
affluent of Jumna, i. 178, 179; the 
Betwa Canal, 178, 179; road and rail¬ 
way bridges, 178. 

Bhabar (‘porous’), the, a strip of gravel 
and boulder land where the mountain 
torrents are lost immediately below the 
hills, i, 2, ii. 25S, its vast forests the 
home of tigers and wild elephants, 
i- 2, *4; geology, ii, botany, 13; 

cannot dispense with irrigation, 63, ii. 
247, 253; a portion of Nairn Tal Dis¬ 
trict, 247, 258, 259, its migratory 
population, 258; the improvements 
(1850) effected by Ramsay, 256; head¬ 
quarters at Haldwani, 260. 

Bhaironghati, temple and pass in Tehri 
State, ii. 464; at the sacred confluence 
of two rivers, 464; visited by many 
pilgrims, 464. 

Bhalsand (or Bharsand), old town in 
Ballia District, ii. 198. 

Bharatpur, (at Rajas of, i. 374, 375, 
failure of first siege of town (1803), 
375 - 

Bhars, the, a dark-skinned, aboriginal 


race, still existing as a caste, i. 226, 
of Southern Oudh, 22, 226, 233, in 
Bundelkhand, 214, said to have founded 
Rae Bareli, ii. 337, in Bahraich and 
Bara BankI Districts, 409, 439. 

Bharthaiia, tahsil of Ktawah District, 
i. 462. 

Bhinga town, a ‘ notified area* in Bahraich 
District, ii. 419, 420. 

Bhitri, village in GhazTpor District, ii. 
185 ; important Gupta inscriptions on 
a pillar and on a seal, 185. 

Bhognipur (or Pukhrayan), tahsil of 
Cawiipore District, ii. 12. 

Bhongaon, tahsil of Mainpurl District, 

i. 446. 

Bhongaon, town in Mainpurl District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 449. 

Bhotias, hill tribe, Hinduized Buddhists, 

ii. 268, traders with Tibet, 276, 277, 
alone pennitted to cross the frontier, 283. 

Bhukarheil, town in Muzaffarnagar Dis¬ 
trict, i. 301, inhabited chiefly by jats, 
301, tomb of a Hindu and Muhamma¬ 
dan saint, 301. 

Bians, patti of Almora District, ii. 275 ; 
trade route to Tibet, 275. 

Bibliographies: of the United Provinces, 
i. 141, of the Tons river, 170, of the 
Banganga (2), 178, 184, of the Hima¬ 
layas, 198, of the Siwaliks, 199; of 
Gohna lake, 205 ; Baiswara, 212 ; Bun- 
dclkhand, 219; Kosala, 221 ; Madhya 
Desa, 221; Magadha, 222; Mewat, 223; 
Oudh, 242 ; 1 ‘anchala, 243; Rohil- 
khand, 248 ; Sardhmia, 331 ; Katehpur 
Sikri, 416; Sankisa, 437; Ramnagar, 
501; Dewal, 572; Kalinjar, ii. 49; 
Kosam, 84; Deogarh, 103; Siron, 
107; Benares estate, 136 ; Benares city, 
141 ; Sarnatli, 142; Jaunpur, 172; 
Zafarabad, 174; Saidpur, 1S7; Kasia, 
215; Lucknow city, 313; Set Mahet, 
407 ; and of the several Districts. 

Bidhuna, well-irrigated and fertile tahsil 
of Ktawah District, i. 462, 463. 

Bijnor i^Jjijjtaur), northernmost District 
in Bareilly Division, i. 501-518; its 
north-east boundary the road at the 
foot of the Pliinalayas, 50T ; the Chandi 
hills, 501, 502, 507, large and small 
game, 502 ; climate cool and pleasant, 
generally free from the malaria of the 
foot of the hills, 502, 503, deadly 
climate east of the Ramganga, 506; 
after the Mughalg fell under the power 
of the Rohillas, and finally of Oudh, 
503, 504, ceded (1801) to the British, 
504; during the Mutiny, the rebellion 
of the Nawab of Najlbabad, 504, the 
Hindu rising against him, 504; sugar¬ 
cane and cotton crops, 506; the im¬ 
portant ‘ reserved' forests, 507 ; sugar 
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and cotton industries, 507 ; generally 
free from the causes of famine, 508; 
very backward in literacy, 510 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 510. 

Bijnor tahsil, i. 510, 511. 

Bijnor town, head-quarters of District, 
5* 2, 513 ; a municipality, well paved 
and drained, 513 ; its mythical founder 
Raja Ben or Vena, 51a; once a Jat 
centre, 512; held during Mutiny by 
rebel Nawab of Najlbabad, 313. 

Blkapur, tahstl of Fyzabad District, ii. 
386. 

BilarT, tahsll of Moradabad District, i. 
543 - 

Bilaspur, of Rampur State, ii. 458. 

Bilgriim, tahstl of HardoT District, ii. 

359. 360. 

Bilgram, town in HardoT District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 360,361 ; Muhammadan 
and Hindu traditions of its foundation, 
360; the birthplace of many distin¬ 
guished Muhammadans, 361. 

Bilhaur, tuhsJl of Cawnpore District, ii. 
II, 12. 

Bilhaur, town in Cawnpore District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 14, a railway station, 14. 

BilsI town, a * notified area’ in Budaun 
District, i. 529; trade lost by distance 
from railway and decline of indigo, 

529- 

Bindhachel, small town within the muni¬ 
cipal limits of Mirzapur city, ii. 157,. 
158 ; the celebrated shrine of Vindhy- 
cshwarl or Vindhyabasinl, a great resort 
of pilgrims, 157. 

Bindkl, town in Katehpur District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 30, an important trade 
centre, 5 miles from a railway station, 
30 - 

Bit Singh Deo, Raja of Orchha, ii. 87, 
founded (1613) Jhansi, 104, murderer of 
Abul Fazl, 87, his relations with Akbar, 
Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, 87, 88. 

Birth-rate, table of, since 1881, i. 38, re¬ 
duced by fever and famine, 37 ; the 
effects of famine and fever compared, 
98. See also Vital Statistics. 

BTsali)ur, tahsll of Plllbhit District, i. 
.S70- 

Bisalpur. town in nilbhlt District, a mnni- 
cip-ality, i. 571, 572, an agricultural 
centre, growing and thriving, 571, 572. 

Bisauli, tahsll of Budaun District, i. 527. 

Bisauli, town in Budaun District, under 
Act of 1856, i. 529. 530; tomb of Dunde 
Khan, Rohilla chief, 530. 

Bishops, Anglican, of Lucknow at Allah¬ 
abad, i. 47, Roman Catholic, Arch¬ 
bishop at Agra, Bishop at Allahabad, 
47 - 

Biswan, tahstl of Sitapur District, ii. 346, 

347 - 


Biswan, town in Sitapur District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 348, mosques, palace, 
and tombs, 348, large markets but de¬ 
clining trade, 348. 

Bithnr, town in Cawnpore District, 
under Act of 1836, ii. 14, 15, on a 
branch line, 14; place of banishment 
of BajT Rao, the last of the Peshwas, 
and father by adoption of Nana Sahib, 
14. 

Blind, of Provinces, 1.7 males, 1.8 females 
per 1,000, i. 40; in central Districts up 
to 3i 40 ; appe.ar to be decreasing, 40. 

Bombay Presidency, trade with, values 
and principal articles, i. 87, 88. 

Bombay, Port of, trade by rail with, 
values and principal articles, i. 87, 88. 

Books and publications registered, their 
number and character, i. 13S. 

Boots, army and other, manufactured at 
Cawnpore, ii. 19. 

Borax, one of the chief items of export 
from Tibet, i. 88, ii. 270. 

Botanical Survey of Northern India, with 
head-quarters and gardens at Saharan- 
pur, i. 269, 288, 289. 

Botany, general, i. 12-14; the division of 
the flora into five distinct elements, 12, 
the oldest, Indo-African, the youngest. 
Quaternary, of cultivation, 12, their ori¬ 
gins, areas, and typical representatives, 
12 ; of the Gangetic plain, 12, its general 
unifuniiity modified l)y rain and beat, 
12, the distinct areas and seasons of 
Kastern and Quaternary elements, 13; 
the Himalayas, their representative 
flora, 13, 14, of the tropical zone ex¬ 
tending 3 000 feet above the sea, 13, 
its luxuriant vegetation, 13, of their 
temperate zone up to 12,000 feet, the 
average limit of loresls, 13, the alpine 
flora up to 17,000 feet, 13, 14; of the 
Central India plateau, 14. See also 
under Botany in Districts. 

Boundaries, of United Provinces, i. i; of 
Divisions and DistrictS| given under 
each. 

Boundaries, configuration, and hill and 
river systems, the first section in the 
account of each District. 

Brahmans, position and number of, i. 43, 
44, their opposition to religious reforms, 
46, AhivasT Brahmans in charge of 
temple at Baldeo, 385. See also under 
Castes in Districts. 

Brass and copper industries, i. 81 ; largest 
of brass at Mirzapur, ii. 158. 

Breweries, six, turning out 1*4 million 
gallons of beer, i. 83, 2 58. 

Bridges, rude of Himalayas, i. 198. See 
also Railways and Rivers. 

Briiidaban, town in Muttra District, on 
the railway, a municipality, i. 585, 386; 
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its religious associations with Krishna 
and Radha, i,ooo temples old and new, 
holy groves and endowed animals, 
numerous pilgrims, 386. 

Budaun {Baddyun)^ District in Bareilly 
Division, i. 518-533; well watered and 
wooded plain, divided by a high ridge 
of sand, the old bank of the Ganges, 
518; a rare tiger shot in 1893, 519, 
the danger to human life from wolves, 
5t9; climate, as of Rohilkhand, cooler 
than the Doab, 519; its old Rathor 
dynasty, 530, overthrown (1196) by 
Muhammadans, 519; gave two em¬ 
perors to Delhi, 519, 530; under the 
Mughals, 520 ; its decline with the rise 
of the Rohilla power in Bareilly, 520, 
530; ceded (1801) to British, 520; 
during the Mutiny, 520, 521, 530, the 
battles between the Muhammadans and 
Rajputs, 521 ; great increase in double- 
cropped area, 523; the large area of 
poppy, 523; permanent irrigation hardly 
needed, 518, 522, 523; industry of sugar¬ 
refining, 523; poor communications and 
bad trade, 524; the awful famine of 
1837-8,524; prevalence of serious crime 
and dacoity, 525; the most backward 
in education of all the Districts, 526; 
bibliography, 526. 

Budaun tahsll^ i. 528. 

Budaun town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, i. 530, 531; its founder 
Buddh, and Rathor kings, 530; its 
importance under the Muhammadans, 
530 ; passed to the Rohillas and finally 
(1801) to the British, 530; a native 
government established during the 
Mutiny, 530, 532, internal dissensions, 
521; the old town and fort, with 
massive walls, 531; the Jama Masjid 
built (1237) by Altamsh, 531 ; me¬ 
morials of Pathan and Mughal rule, 
531; the new town with official build¬ 
ings, 531 ; no longer a great trade 
centre, 531; place of retirement (1450- 
78) of the last of the Saiyid kings, 
530, his and his wife’s tomb, 532. 

Buddha (and Buddhism), the various dates 
assigned to his death from 543 to 370 B.c., 
i. 18 ; his activity in the Provinces, 18, 
the signs and remains of his doctrine, 
18, 19; Buddhism possibly a regular 
development and not a revolt, 18, its 
decay in and from the fourth century 
A. D. and revival of Hinduism, 18 {see 
also Chinese Pilgrims); an inscription 
of twelfth or thirteenth century the 
latest memorial of it as a living faith, 
18, ii. 407 ; the inscriptions of Asoka, 

; ^9; 1^3 ; the patronage of the Kushan 

Kanishka, 20, of Harsbavardhana of 
Kanauj, ai; archaeology and relics of, 


everywhere but in HimMayas, 32 ; its 
holy land of Kosala, aai ; its con¬ 
nexion with Magadha, 222, with Sra- 
vastl and Oudh, 226; at Mutlra, 389; 
remains in Gorakhpur, ii. 204, 205; at 
Set Mahet, 407 ; Sankisa, the scene of 
Buddha’s descent, i. 436, Samath of 
his first preaching, ii. 142 ; Kapila- 
vastu, his birthplace, doubts as to its 
site, 202, 203, 221, 407 ; Kusanagara, 
his deathplace wrongly identified with 
Kasia, 215. See also under Archaeo¬ 
logy and History in Districts. 

Budhana, tahsil of Muzaffarnagar Dis¬ 
trict, i. 300, 301. 

Budhana, town in Muzaffarnagar District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 301. 

Building stones, i. 77. 

Biilandshahr, District in Meemt Division, 

i. 331-352; suffers from malnria, due 
to swamps and extensive irrigntion, 
mitigated by drainage, 331, 332, other¬ 
wise, like Meerut, healthy, 332; history, 
since Muhammadan invasions, of an¬ 
archy, w'ar, pestilence and famine, 333, 
339, the long respite under the Mughal 
empire till its decline, 333, 334, the 
return of misfortunes till the British 
occupation (1803), 334; its temporary 
loss during the Mutiny, 334, 335 ; the 
large number of recent Christian con¬ 
verts from the lower castes, 336; the 
failure to introduce Egyptian cotton, 
337 ; the breed of horses and mules 
improved by Government stallions, 337, 
338; the increase in the growth of 
cotton and sugar-cane, the decline of 
indigo, 337, 338 ; exports, of grain and 
cotton, 338, 339; the absence of dis¬ 
tress from recent famines, 339; the 
failure hitherto of permanent land 
settlements, 340,341; bibliography, 342. 

Bulandshahr (ahsll, i. 342, 343, the great 
increase in population, 342. 

Bulandshahr town, head-quarters of Dis¬ 
trict and tahsTlf a municipality, i. 345- 
347; its old name Baran, 345; the 
conversion of its Dor chief and his 
subjects by the army of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, 333, 346 ; its rapid growth in 
size, elegance of public and domestic 
architecture, and importance since Bri¬ 
tish rule, 346; the drawback of dis¬ 
tance from the railway to be remedied, 
347 - 

Bundela Rajputs of Bundelkhand, i. 214- 
216, their opposition to and relations 
with the Muhammadan, Maratha, and 
British powers, i. 215, 216; in Banda, 

ii. 34, 48, Hamlrpur, 52, Allahabad, 
66, 79, Jhansi, 87, 88. See also 
Bundelkhand. 

Bundelkhand (British), country of Bundela 
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Rajputs, i. 4, aia-219; derivation of the 
name, ai2; general aspects, 4, aia, 
flora, 14, fauna, 14, soils, a 12, 213, 
history, 213 -216, ii. 33, 34; the Chan- 
dels, i. 213, 214, conquered (1182) by 
PrithwT Raj and submerged in the 
Musalman conquest, 214; the accession 
to power of the Bundclas, 215, their 
resistance, often successful, to the 
Muhammadan power, 214, 215, finally 
(1729) called in aid of the Marathas, 
215;; subject to the Peshwa, 215, 216, 
ceded (1802 and 1817) to British, 31, 

216, further additions to British terri¬ 
tory, 216; population, reduced by 
calamities, 216, strongly Dravidian, 

217, the BundelT dialect, 217 ; agricul¬ 
ture, 212, 213, 217, insufficient irriga¬ 
tion and liability to famine, 217, et 
passim in Districts, a famine due every 
5 years, ii.95; special legislation (1882), 
due to agricultural conditions, improvi¬ 
dence of the peo})le, rack-renting of 
Marathas, and rigidity of British settle¬ 
ment, i. 217, 318 et passinif its tem¬ 
porary effects, 218 ; stringent measures 
(1903') against the alienation of land, 
long mortgages, foreclosing, &c , 219; 
reductions of revenue and revised assess¬ 
ments, 219, ii. 40, 41 et passim \ 
b bliography, i. 219. See also Banda, 
Hamirpur, Allahabad, Jalaun, and 
Jhansi Districts. 

Burhwal, railway junction in Bara Bank! 
District, ii. 44S. 

Bum, Colonel, repelled (1803) the Sikhs 
from Muzaffamagar, i. 292, surrounded 
at Shamil and relieved by Lord Lake, 

.^05- 

Buxar, battle of (1764^ defeat of Oudh 
and Mughal forces by Major Munro, 
i. 28, 229; the timely desertion of 
Balwant Singh, ii. 126. 

C. 

Calcutta, port of: value of rail-borne 
trade with, i. 87, principal articles, 
87, 88. 

Campbell, Sir Colin (Lord Clyde), his 
operations round Cawnpore, ii. 4, 17; 
relief of Lucknow, 307, 308 ; campaign 
in Oudh, i. 233; occupied Shahjahan- 
pari .‘>5a- 

Canals (irrigation), i. 63, 64, 206-210; 
revenue from rates on occupiers and 
owners, 64, collected like land revenue, 
64, receipts, expenditure, interest, and 
profits, 64, 65, their falls also used as 
a source of power, 208, 209; ruin 
village roads, 297; the system^ of pri¬ 
vate canals, voluntary and unrated in 
BastI District, started by Europeans, 
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ii. 224, 223. See also under Irrigation 
in Districts. 

Canals, used also or solely for navigation, 
i. 92, 93, worked as such at a loss, 93, 
208; Agra Canal closed to navigation 
since 1904, 93, 210. 

Canning, Lord, Governor-General, state 
visit to Lucknow (October, 1858), ii. 308; 
his proclamation after the Mutiny, 
policy and opinion about the taluhddrs 
of Oudh, i. 236, 237. 

Canning College at Lucknow, supported 
by the talukdars^ ii. 312. 

Cantonment Magistrates, i. 103, 105. 

Cantonments, Chakrata, i. 264, Dehra, 
264, 265, Landour, 266, Mussoorie, 
266, 267, Roorkee, 286, 287 ; Meerut, 
327, Muttra, 391; Agra, 404, 413; 
Fatehgarh, 432, 433; Bareilly, 499; 
Shahjahanpur, 562 ; Cawnpore, ii. 15, 
18; Allahabad, 80, 82; Jh^si, 105; 
Benares, 140; NainiTal, 262 ; Almora, 
274; Kanlkhet, 277 ; Lansdowne, 289 ; 
Lucknow, 301, 311, 312 ; Sitapur, 350; 
Fyzabad, 390, 391. 

Caqicts and rugs, industry of, i. 79, 80, 
factories of, 79, best made at Agra 
Central jail, 79, 413. 

Carving, of stone, wood, ebony, and ivory, 

i. 82 ; the modem substitution of me¬ 
chanical methods for handicraft, 82. 

Caste, Tribe, and Race, i. 42-45. See 
also tinder each. 

Caste, i. 42-44; distinguished (for stu¬ 
dents) by community of occupation 
from tribe 43 ; its rules of endogamy, 
exogamy, and hypergamy, 43; its con¬ 
stant modifications, 43; the three 
original Aryan castes of the twice-born, 
and the mixed or aboriginal Sudras, 
43, 44 ; their modern classification in 
twelve groups from highest to lowest, 
44 ; the social precedence and numbers 
of the largest single castes, 44; high 
castes pay less rent, 68, 235 et passim^ 
trading castes, 86 ; relaxed by railways, 
91 ; its influence on the abuse of intoxi¬ 
cants, I2I; in education, 136; pre¬ 
judicial to agriculture, ii. 397. See also 
under Castes in Districts. 

Cattle, i. 61, 62, bred only where there 
is pasture and there carelessly, 62; 
cattle fairs, 62; diseases of, 63; in¬ 
vestigation and treatment of, by serums, 

ii. 261, 262 ; market at KosI, i. 388 ; 
Kheri the most important breeding 
centre, ii. 368. See also under Cattle in 
Districts. 

Cattle,'wild, from Bharatpur kept out by 
a fence and ditch, i. 373, 396. 

Cave dwellings, drawings, implements, 
&c., found in Kaimur Hills, i. 203, 
ii. 146. 
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CawiipOTe(Ar<7W^wr') .District in Allahabad 
Division, ii. 2-21; part of the Doab, 
a ; well drained and fairly healthy, ; 
climate, hot and dry, 3; history up to 
cession (1801) to British by Oudh, 3, 4; 
the Mutiny, 4, 5, 15-17; the great 
depth of the water-level in the southern 
portion and consequent dependence on 
canals, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12; cultivable area 
mostly taken up, 7, recent increase in 
area of food-crops of poorer classes, 7 ; 
the great and flourishing trades and 
industries of the city, 7, 8, 18-20 ; full 
means of communication, 8, 18, 19; 
famines, not now liable to severe, 8, 9 ; 
early assessments, excessive and scan¬ 
dalous, 9, 10; education fair, one col¬ 
lege, 10; bibliography, ii. 

Cawnpore tahsil^ ii. 12. 

Cawnpore city, head-quarters of District, 
on the Ganges, ii, 15-20 ; the most 
important tradc-ccntre in Upper India, 
15; entirely a British creation, 15, 
dating from first (1778) cantonment, 
15, and connexion (1863) by rail with 
Calcutta, 18 ; the native city mean, 15 ; 
the Mutiny, 15-17; the Memorial 
Garden around the ‘ Well 17 ; plague 
riots, 17; the municipality, 17 ; filtered 
water-supply (1894) from the Ganges, 
18; much-needed drainage scheme, 18, 
removal by steam tram of refuse and 
incineration, 18 ; the cantonments for 
miles along the bank, 15, 18; the im¬ 
petus to cotton trade given by American 
Civil War, 18 ; the development of the 
railway system, 18, 19; the huge re¬ 
cent increase in imports and exports, 
19 ; factories, of cotton, tanning, army 
boots and saddles, &c., wool, sugar, 
jute, &c., 19, 20; Chamber of Com¬ 
merce (1889) of Upper India, repre¬ 
sentative of European trade, 20 ; Christ 
Church College, affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity, industrial and other schools, 20; 
printing-presses and newspapers, 20. 

* Ceded Provinces,' ceded by Nawab of 
Oudh (1801), i. 30, 210, 230, early 
assessment of, 113. 

Census, statistics of, early not trustworthy, 
i- 34 ) 35 I fluctuations in growth of 
population, 6-3 per cent. 1881-90, only 
1.7 per cent. 1891-1901, 35; the actual 
decrease in parts due to drought, exces¬ 
sive rainfall, disease, 35, 36. See also 
under People in Districts. 

Central Asia, invaders from, the Sakas 
and Kushans, i. 19, 20, the White 
Huns, 20, the Rajputs probably their 
Hinduized descendants, 21. 

Central India plateau, the four Districts 
of, i. 4, British Bundelkhand, 4, their 
physical and economic inferiority, 4; 


geology,II, 12,botany, 14; its*black* 
soil, 52. 

Cesses, irregular and onerous before an¬ 
nexation, i. 106, rates substituted for, 
in some cases, 107, 12a, land cesses, 
122, famine cess abolished in 1905,123, 
cess for chaukiddrs, 129. The cesses of 
takstls are given under each. 

Chakia, tahsil of Mirzapur District, ii. 
^ 54 » ^55 » much of it, on the Vindhyan 
plateau, game preserve of Raja of 
Benares, 155. 

Chakrata, or Jaunsar-Bawar, northern 
tahsil of Dehra Dun District, i. 263, 
264, physical aspects, 250, 251, 263, 
revenue settlement, 261, forests, 258, 
263. 

Chakrata, town and cantonment in Dehra 
Dun District, i. 264. 

Chamars, workers in leather, raw and 
tanned, the most numerous caste, i. 44, 
45 etpassim^ given to cattle-poisoning 
for the sake of the hides, ii. 237. 

Chambal river (650 miles), one of the 
chief tributaries of the Jumna, i. 175- 
177 ; its course, falls, whirlpools, and 
ravines, 175, 176; rises in floods 100 
feet above summer level, 172; its 
bridge of boats, and railway bridge 
near Rajghat, 176, 177; its crystal 
stream and the muddy water of the 
Jumna, 177. 

Champawat, tahsil of Almora District, ii. 
273 ; contains ruins of the Chands, 267. 

Chand Rajputs of hill tracts (1488-1790), 
ii. 249, 265, 266, expelled by the 
Gurkhas, 249; their temple at Bhim 
Tal, 250, remains at Champawat, 
267; their capital Almora taken, their 
temples desecrated by the Kohillas, 266. 

Chandauli, tahsil of Benares District, ii. 
1 . 34 - 

ChandausT, town in Moradabad District, 
i. 546, a municipality and railway junc¬ 
tion, 546; an important trade centre 
for collection and distribution, 546. 

Chandel Rajputs of Bundelkhand (850- 
1182),!. 213,214, ii. 33, 47, overthrown 
by Prithwl Raj (1182), i. 214, and 
Kutb-ud-din (1203), ii. 47, 48, 51, 52; 
popular and religious explanation of 
the downfall of ParamardI, the last 
king, i. 214; their splendid buildings 
and beautiful lakes in Mahoba, ii. 50, 
62, in Jhansi, 90. See also Banda, 
Bundelkhand, Hamirpur, and Jhansi. 

Chandl, hills in Bijnor District, i. 501, 
502, forest, 507. 

Chandpur, town in Bijnor District, a 
municipality, i. 513; a railway sur¬ 
veyed, 513. 

Chandpur, village, almost deserted, in 
Jhansi District, ii. 103; Chandel ruins 
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and inscriptions around a beautiful 
tank, 103. 

Chandragupta ('Greek, Sandrocoltus), 
{oh, 297 B.C.), founder of the Mauryan 
dynasty, i. 18, 19, 222. 

Chandra Gupta I (a.D. 320), founder of 
the great Hindu Gupla dynasty and 
era, i. 20 ; its wide rule for 150 years, 
20, 222 ; revival of Hinduism and 
possibly of Sanskrit literature, 20; 
overwhelmed (480) by the White 
Huns, 20. 

Charthawal, town in Muzaffamagar Dis¬ 
trict, under Act of 1856, i. 301. 

Chauka, river of Oiidh, one of the chan¬ 
nels of the Sarda, i. 181. 

Chaukidih’s, or village policemen, i. 128, 
129; methods of payment of, 129, 
130 ; as registrars of births and deaths, 
37, of the causes of death, 38; their 
number and cost, 156. 

Chet Singh, natural son and successor 
(1770) of Balwant Singh, Raja of 
Benares, i. 29, 30, 126, 135: his suc¬ 
cession assured and confirmed by the 
British, 126, 135; fined for his refusal 
to furnish a contingent against the 
hostile (1780) confederacy, 126, 135; 
the visit of Warren Hastings to Benares, 
his critical position and flight, 126, 135; 
subsequent open rebellion, defeat, and 
deposition of Chet Singh, 127, 135, 
succeeded by his nephew, 127. 

Chhapia, village and railway station in 
Gonda District, ii. 404, 405; known, for 
distinction, as Swami Narayan Chhapia, 
404, in honour of a native religious 
reformer, worshipped under that name 
as an incarnation of Krishna, 40^, 405 ; 
a large and elaborate temple, 405. 

Chhaprauli, town in Meerut District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 321. 

Chhata, tahsil of Muttra District, i. 383. 

Chhata, town in Muttra District, under 
Act of 1856, i. 386, 387 ; its fort-like 
sarai (sixteenth century) of 12 acres, 
386, 387. 

Chhatari, town in Bulandshahr District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 347. 

Chhaltar Sal, the nalionaf hero of the 
Bundelas {oh. 1734), i. 215, ii. 48, 32, 
left a third of his territory to the 
Marathas, i. 215; his descendants at 
Jaitpur till 1842, ii. 32. 

Chhibramau, taksil of Farrukhabad Dis¬ 
trict, i. 429. 

Chhibramau, town in Farrukhabad Dis¬ 
trict, under Act of 1856, i. 431. 

Chhoiya, river or channel in Bulandshahr 
District, i. 332, 342. 

China, opium for, prepared at GhazTpur, 
ii. 186. 

Chinese chroniclers, i. 19; Buddhist pil¬ 


grims, 30 , 31 , 326, ii. 23, 189, 203, 
221, 249, 394; their report of the 
general decline of Buddhism and fre¬ 
quent relapse of cultivated country into 
jungle, ii. 221, 394. See also Fa Hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang. 

Chit Firozpur (also Baragaon), mud town 
in Ballia District, under Act of 1856, 
ii. 198; the finest tank in the District, 
198. 

Chilrakut, hill and place of pilgrimage 
in Banda District, ii. 46, the decay of 
its annual religious fairs, 46 ; its nume¬ 
rous (and largely endowed) shrines and 
temples, 46. 

Cholera, epidemics and mortality of, i. 38, 
39; outbreaks at Hardwar, 2S4, 285. 

Christian Missions, statistics of, i. 45, 47 ; 
the great success of the American 
Methodist Episcop.il Church (1859), 
47, 134 et passim ; Anglican and 
Roman dioceses, 47 ; their woik in 
female education, 134; the early date 
(1578)0! the Roman Catholic Mission 
at Agra, 47, 412; native Christian 
village of Miiiiabad, ii. 68. See also 
under Christian Missions in Districts. 

Chunar,/fl/^j/ 7 ofMirzapur District, ii. 153. 

Chunar, town in Mirzapur District, a 
‘ notified area ’ with little trade, ii. 135, 
136 ; the tomb of a saint, whose fetters 
fell off him at prayer-time in his prison 
at Delhi, 136. 

Chuiiar fort, ii. 153, 136; its size and 
situation on a rock jutting into the 
Ganges, 156; its great antiquity, 135; 
its importance under the Suis as the 
key to Bengal and Bihar, 135, 136; 
besieged (1762) ineffectually by Major 
Miinro, 156, became British (1763) 
after battle of Buxar, 156. 

Civil condition, i. 41, 42, statistical table 
of unmarried, married, and widowed, 
male and female, 42. 

Civil Courts of Justice, i. 103, 104, 105, 
statistics of, 13T. 

Civil Surgeons of Districts, i. [38. 

Climate, general, i. 15-17; tables of tempe¬ 
rature and rainfall, 142 ; the cold season 
from late October to middle or end of 
March, 13, succeeded by the hot season, 

15, the rain of the monsoon from mid 
June to October, 15, maximum, mini¬ 
mum, and average temperatures and 
rainfall, 15, 16, their local distribution, 
15, 16; cyclones and storms rnre, 16, 
occasional floods and earthquakes, 16, 
17. See also under Climate and Tem¬ 
perature in Districts. 

Coal, exists but is no longer worked, i. 
76, 77; imported from Bengal, 87, 148. 

Coins and coinage, of kingdoms after 
fall of Mauryan dynasty, Buddhist and 
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Hindu, i. 19; Kushan imitated from 
Roman, 20; Gupta at JhusI, ii. 83, in 
Fyzabad (1904), 379; Chauhan found 
at Kosam, 84. 

Collector and Mafristratc, officer in charge 
of a District in the Province of Agra, i. 
100, 105. 

Colleges, Arts, i. 132, Sanskrit at Benares, 
132, professional, 132, 133, Thomason 
Engineering at Roorkec, 132, i33,Train- 
133; Muhammadan at Aligarh, 
333 ; hostels for students, 133 ; statistics 
*33 j 156; expenditure on, and its 
sources, 137 ; college fees, 137. 

Colonelganj, town in Gonda District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 405. 

Commerce. See Trade and Commerce. 

Commerce, Upper India Chamber of, with 
head-quarters at Cawnpore, i. 86, only 
European concerns represented on, 86, 
ii. 20. 

Commercial classes, i. 135, ii. 312. 

Commissioner, officer in charge of a 
Division, i. 100; High Court and a Dis¬ 
trict Judge in Kumaiin, 103; of Kumaun 
and of Bareilly Divisions, Political 
Agents for Native Stales of Tehrl and 
Rampiir respectively, 102. 

Communication, means of, i. 88-95 ; rail¬ 
ways, 88-91 ; roads, 91, 92; convey¬ 
ances, 92 ; light railways, 92 ; canals, 
92, 93 ; steamers and river traffic, 93, 
94; fcnics, 94; Post Office, 94, 95. 
See also under Railways and Roads in 
Districts. 

* Conquered Provinces,’ conquered from 
the Marathiis (1803), i. 30, 31, 210, 
early assessment of, 113. 

Conveyances and carts on roads, i. 92. 

Copper and brass industries, i. 8i, house¬ 
hold vessels, of brass for Hindus, of 
tinned copper for Muhammadans, 8f; 
Benares and other chief centres of orna¬ 
mental work, 81, ii. 158. 

Copper mines, mostly exhausted or closed, 

i. 77. 

Cornwallis,Lord,Governor-General, tomb 
at (jhazipur, ii. 1S6. 

Coryat, Tom, on Hardwar, i. 284. 

Cotton, the most important of tlie fibres, 
cultivation ,1.58, area under, t 46, imports 
and exports of raw, 87, 148, 150. See 
also utifkr Agiicultural Statistics and 
Principal Crops in Districts. 

Cotton industry: home and hand, spin¬ 
ning and weaving, i. 78, its chiefcentres, 
castes, and numbers employed, 78. ii. 
236, its competition with mills, i. 78 ; 
statistics of mills and factories, 82, 83 ; 
cotton carpets and rugs, 79, 80; imports 
and exports of cotton goods, 88, 148, 
150- See also under Arts and Manu¬ 
factures in Districts. 


Cretinism, in Districts with large rivers 
from the hills, i. 40. 

Criminal courts, i. 103, 105, statistics of, 
130, 151. See also under Crime and 
Justice in Districts. 

Criminal tribes, i. 129; transfer of Barwars 
to Gonda in hope of reformation,ii. 396. 

Crops, i. 55-59, 146, T47, of hot season 
sown in June, 53, of cold season sown 
in October and November, 53 ; the ten¬ 
dency to grow two crops, due to increas¬ 
ing pressure of population, 53, 146; 
artificial nitrification by means of micro¬ 
organisms attached to the Leguminosae^ 
54 ; rotation, mixing, and irrigation of 
crops, 53, 54; in the HimMayan tract 
and Bundelkhand, 54. See also Harvests 
and under Agricultural Statistics and 
Principal Crops in Districts. 

Cultivation, systems of, determined by soil 
and rainfall, i. 53, 54; area of cultivated 
and cultivable land, 146; not’ much 
room for extension of, 59; generally 
high, 59 ; seeds not generally selected, 
59; little influenced by Agricultural 
department, 60, its policy to improve 
known seeds rather than introduce new, 
60; its model farms and implements 
not appreciated, 60. See also under 
Agricultural Conditions in Districts. 

Ciip-mnrkings, prehistoric, on boulders, i. 
17, still cut by children in Bundelkhand, 
17 - 

Cyclones, rare, i. 16. 

D. 

Dahar, picturesque and useful lake in 
Oudh, i. 205, 225. 

Dairy farm, at Chherat near Aligarh, i. 

358,367- 

Dalmau, tahsTl of Rae Barel! District, ii. 

334 - 

Dalmau, town in Rae Bareli District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 335, 336; early 
tradition and history, 335 ; taken and 
fortified by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, 
335, the beautiTul ruins of his fort over 
the Ganges, 336; Mughal mosques and 
other buildings, 336; its large religious 
fair, 336. 

Dankaur, ancient town in Bulandshahr 
District, under Act of 1856, i. 347. 

Daiyabad, town in Bara BankI District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 448 ; once head¬ 
quarters of District, removed thence for 
unhealthiness, 448. 

Dasahra or Ram Lila, the greatest Hindu 
festival of the year, i. 50. 

Dataganj, rice-producing tahsil of Budann 
District, i. 528, 529. 

Dayanand, founder of Arya Samaj, i. 37 ^! 
influenced by residence and studies at 
Muttra, 376. 
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Deaf-mutes, oflhe Provinces, -37 per i ,000, 
i. 40 ; in some parts np to 2 per 1,000, 
_ 40 - 

Dead, disposal of: Musalmans inhume 
and abhor cremation, i. 49, raise memo¬ 
rial stones and buildings, 49; Hindus 
with some exceptions cremate, the poor 
■imperfectly, 49. 

Death-rate, table of, since 1881, with mor¬ 
tality of principal diseases, i. 38, 39; 
the awful mortality from plague (1901- 
5 )» 39 ; iwfftnt mortality, 39. See also 
Vital Statistics. 

DebT Patau, village on railway in Gonda 
District, ii. 405 ; an ancient site identi¬ 
fied with Kaja Kama, 405; its celebrated 
sacrificial temple of Siva, 405 ; its great 
religious fair, 405. 

Decentralization, political, since i88r, i. 
125, see also Local Self-government; 
financial, since 1871, i. 106-109. See 
also Settlements, Financial. 

Dehra Dun, District in Meerut Division, 
i. 250-268; the Dim valley, between 
the Himalayas and the Siwaliks, and 
the distinct hills and forests of Chakrata, 
250; its singularly rich fauna, 251, 252 ; 
temperateclimate, sufficient rainfall,and 
immunity from drought, 252 ; its le¬ 
gends, 2 5 2, its prosperity under the Rajas 
of Garhwal and Najib-ud-daula (1757- 
70), 253, raided by neighbouring tribes, 
253, 254, occupied (1803-15) and op¬ 
pressed by the Gurkhas, 254, rescued 
after war (1S14) by the Uritish, 354; 
archaeology, 355; statistics of "the 
people, 255, 256 ; polyandry commonly 
practised by the hill Khas Rajputs, 256; 
agriculture, slack and backward, 256, 
257: irrigation limited, 257, 258; ex¬ 
tensive forests, 258; trade, 258, 359 ; 
administered by a Superintendent and 
staff, 259; special organization of civil 
courts, 359, 360; land revenue and 
settlement: in the Dun, vacillating 
between za 7 nTnddri and lyotwdri^ tem¬ 
porary and permanent, 360, 261, in 
Chakrata, 261 ; standard of literacy 
higher than in any other District of the 
Provinces, 263, due to number of Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians, 262 ; medical, 
262 ; bibliography, 262. 

Dehra, taksil in Dehra Dun District, i. 
262^ 263. 

DehrnjJBwn, cold-season head-quarters of 
District, i. 264, hot-senson quarters at 
Mussoorie, 265,267; a railway terminus, 
264, head-quarters during cold season 
of Trigonometrical and F orest Surveys, 
of Agricultural Chemist and Myco¬ 
logist of the Government of India, 265 ; 
the water-supply and drainage of its 
municipality, 265; its training stables, 


257» 265; the history of its foundation 
by the heretical Sikh Guru, Ram Rai, 
253i 364, his temple and attributes, 
253. 264. 

Delhi, rivalry and war with Jaunpiir, i. 
22, 23, ii. 159-161 etpassim. 

Density of population, 445 to square 
mile, greater than elsewhere in India, 
i- 33) 34. 144) ^45. variations and 
increase from west to east, 34; urban 
population ii per cent, of total, 34; 
the effects, direct and indirect, of its 
pressure on agriculture and industry, 
59, 68, on comfort, 72 ; of rural popu¬ 
lation in Oudh probably unequalled 
anywhere, 234; density of Divisions, 
Districts, and tahsUs, given under each. 

Deoband, southern taksil of Saharanpur 
District, i. 280, 281. 

Deob.ind, towm in Saharanpur District, a 
municipality, i. 282, 283, close to the 
main railway, 282; its legendary and 
religious associations, 282 ; the Arabic 
College, devoted to Oriental studies, 
entirely independent of Government, 
282 ; large export trade in grain, 283. 

Deodar {Cedrus Deodard), an Upper 
Himalayan tree, i. 72, Government 
exploitation of leased forests of, 74, 75. 
See also under Botany and Forests in 
Districts. 

Deogaon, tahsil of Azamgarh District, ii. 
239, 240. 

Deognrh, fort, cave and stairs, and ruins 
of (sixteen Jain temples), in Jhansi Dis¬ 
trict, ii. 103; village with a fine old 
temple, 103; bibliography, 103. 

Deoria, subdivision of Gorakhpur District, 
ii. 215. 

Deoria, taksil of Gorakhpur Disirict, 

11. 214. 

Deputy-Commissioner and Magistrate, 
officer in charge of a District in the 
Trovince of Oudh and Division of 
Kumaun, i. 100, 105, his judicial 
functions in Kumaun, 103. 

Derapur, taksil of Cawnpore District, ii. 

12, 13. 

Devaprayag, village in TchrT State, ii. 464, 
465 ; at the confluence of the two rivers 
which combine to make the Gmges, 464; 
one of the five sacred confluences, and 
a resort of pilgrims for bathing, 464, 
465 ; the great temple of Raghunath of 
uncemented stones, computed by Brah¬ 
mans to be 10,000 years old, 464 ; the 
e.irthqiiake of 1S03, 4^5* 

Devi Dhnra, road-station in Almora Dis¬ 
trict, ii. 275 ; its celebrated temple of 
sacrifice, 375. 

Dewal, village in Pilibhit District, i. 572, 
with mounds and an old inscription, 
572 ; bibliography, 572. 
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Dhampnr, tahsil of Bijnor District, i. 512. 

Dhampur, town in Bijnor Districi, a 
municipality, i. 513, 514, on a main 
railway, 513; well-built and thriving, 

513- 

Dhasan (possibly Dasaron of Ptolemy) 
river, an affluent of the Betwa, i. 179; 
proposed irrigation works, 179. 

Dhaurahra, town in Kheri District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 373; the punishment 
of the Raja for giving up fugitives to 
the mutineers, 373. 

Dibai, town in Bulandshahr District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 347, 348, close to 
a main road and a railway, 347 ; 
rapidly increasing population and pros¬ 
perity, 347, 348. 

Diseases, the mortality from principal, i. 
38, 39; infirmities, 40; paralysis from 
eating 37 ; of crops, 59; of cattle 

and horses, 63 ; the investigation and 
treatment with serums of bovine and 
human diseases, ii. 261, 262. 

District, in charge of a Collector (or 
Deputy-Commissioner) and Magistrate, 
i. 100. 

District boards, i, 122-124; their original 
and early predecessors, 122; the de¬ 
velopment of their financial and adminis¬ 
trative responsibility, 123; their number, 
and composition of ex-officio, nominated, 
and elected (a great majority) members, 
123, 124 ; their finance, 123, a table of 
their sources of income and objects of 
expenditure, 154. 

District staff. See u}%der each District. 

Division, group of Districts under a Com¬ 
missioner, i. 100. 

Divorce, among Hindus, uncommon,i. 41, 
among Musalnians, legal, strongly re¬ 
probated and checked liy high nominal 
dowers repayable on divorce, 41. 

Doab (‘two rivers’), the land between 
the confluence of any two rivers, espe¬ 
cially of the Ganges and Jumna, i. 219, 
220; extends from Siwffliks to Allah¬ 
abad junction, 219; its natur.'il fertility 
increased by irrigation and drainage, 
219; the monotonous scenery of its 
cultivated plain, 8, 220, in 1794 a sandy 
waste, 220; now a great wheat-pro¬ 
ducing area, 219; its prosperity, rail¬ 
ways, and commercial centres, 220; 
sometimes called Madhya Desa, 221. 

Doab, the Jumna-Chambal, in Etawah, 
a desolate wilderness, i. 452. 

Dohrighat, town in Azamgarh District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 242, 243; on 
a branch line, 242; a port on the 
Gogra with large trade, 24a, 243. 

Domariaganj, tahsil of BastI District, ii. 
228. 

Dorns, labourers and artisans, one of the 


three main castes ofthe hills and Bhabar, 
ii. 231, 268, 281. 

Dor Rajputs of Baran (Bulandshahr), i. 
.= 133 , 34 ^b 353 , 365. Sec also Har 
Dat. 

Drainage, as adjunct to or mitigation of 
insanitary effects of irrigation, i. 332. 

Dravidian (physical) type, its character¬ 
istics, i. 45 ; pure in limited regions, 
45, mixed of wide dislribulion, 45. 

Dress, of Hindus and Miisalmans, i. 48, 
49 ; the characteristic Hindu dkoli, 48, 
49; the growing use of European clothes, 
49 ; of women, 49 ; of cultivators and 
labourers, 72. 

Drigbijai Singh, Maharaja of Balriimpur, 
ii. 403, 404 ; his distinguished loyalty 
during the Mutiny, 403. 

Drugs (other than opium) prepared from 
hemp {Cannabis indied ), of home growth 
and imported, i. 120, 121, duties and 
licences, and revenues from, 121 ; their 
use and abuse, 121; bhang almost as 
innocent ns tea, 121. 

Dudhai, ruined town of ancient, unknown 
importance, in Jhansi District, ii. 103, 
204; extensive mins of temples, &c., and 
a tank, 103, T04 ; a colossal (man-lion) 
statue of Vishnu carved on a hill-side, 
104. 

Duncan, Jonathan, Resident at Benares, 
in view of \)revailing abuses, instituted 
and carried out (1788-95) llie perma¬ 
nent settlement there, i. 113, ii. 13T, 
135, afterwards Governor of Bombay, 

131 ; his encouragement of agriculture 
in J.iunpur, 164. 

Dwaraliat, village in Almora District, ii. 
276 ; remains of carved temples, some 
desecrated by the Rohillas, 276. 

Dwellings, of different parts and classes, 
of stone, brick, or mud, i. 49, 72, their 
furniture, 72. 

Dyeing, industry of, its chief centres and 
methods, i. 80, vegetable driven out 
by artificial dyes, 54, 80. 

E. 

Earthquakes, occasional, not serious, i. 
17 ; shattered (1803) temple of Raghu- 
nath, ii. 465. 

East India Company, its insignificant 
trade with the Provinces before annex¬ 
ation, i. 84; its Directors resisted per¬ 
manent settlement of Agra, 113-115; 
the abolition of its monopoly, a blow to 
native industry, ii. 243. 

Education, i. 130-137, statistics of, finan¬ 
cial and numerical, 137, 158; history 
of, since 1791, 130, 131; present or¬ 
ganization under a Director, 131, 132 ; 
University and colleges, 132, 133; 
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secondary schools, high and middle 
(boys), 133, 134; primai7 schools 

(boys), 134; female education and the 
prejudice against it, 134; special col¬ 
leges, schools, and classes, 132, 133, 
134, 135; schools, for Europeans and 
Eurasians, 135; Muhammadan edu¬ 
cation and objection to purely secular 
teaching, 135, 136; general results 
tested by number of scholars, and by 
literacy in different regions, nationalities, 
and religions, 136 ; the drawbacks of 
the caste system, and of two different 
characters for writing, 136, 137. See 
also under Education in Districts. 

Elephants, wild, in the Siwaliks, i. 14, 
199, the llhabar, 2, 3, 14; kept by 
rich landholders of Gorakhpur, ii. 
207. 

Elliott, Sir Charles, his satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of Farrukhabad District, i. 427, 
copied in other Districts, 427. 

Embroidery {chika^i)^ with chief centre at 
Lucknow, i. 79, 

Endogamy of caste, i, 42, with exogamy 
of groups, 43; among Musalnians, 
especially Iliiulu converts, 44. 

Engineering College ('rhomason), at 
Kooikee, i. T32, 133, 287. 

Engineers of Public Works department, i. 
126, 127. 

English, instruction in, in middle schools, 
i. 133, in p\)rest School, 135; better 
known among Muhammadans than 
Hindus, 136. 

Etah, District in Agra Division, i. 465- 
481 ; generally dry and healthy, 466; 
part of the kingdom of Kanauj, came 
under Muslim rule, 467; acquired 
(1801) by British, 467; abandoned dur¬ 
ing Mutiny, 467 ; several ancient sites, 
468 ; cotton, sugar, and saltpetre indus¬ 
tries, 471 ; the ‘seven scer' famine of 
1860-1, 471, 472; lawlessness, 472; 
illiteracy, 473; bibliography, 473. 

Etah tahsilj i. 473, 474. 

Etah town, head-quarters of District, a 
municipality, i. 477, 478. 

Etawah, District in Agra Division, i. 
451-465 ; its regions on either side the 
Jumna of extreme fertility and wild 
desolation, 452 ; fauna, 453 ; under the 
Meos till the Muhammadan invasion, 
4.S3; persistent resistance of native 
Hindus to Musalman aggressors, 453, 
454, even to Akbar, 454; under Mara- 
thas, Oudh, and finally (1801) British, 
454, prolonged insubordination of 
chiefs, 454; abandoned during Mutiny, 
454,455, slow restoration of order, 454, 
loyalty of native officials and zamin- 
ddrsj 455 ; many ancient mounds, 455, 
456; lowest proportion (6 per cent.j of 


Musalm^s in the Doab, 456 ; repeated 
famines, 459; oppressive early settle¬ 
ments, 460 ; backward education, 461; 
bibliography, 461. 

Etawah iaksil^ i. 461, 462. 

Etawah town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, i. 464, 465; a railway 
station, 464; once a famous trade 
centre, 464; the Jama Masjid, 456, 
464; fine buildings and square, 464; 
the Hume High School, one of the 
earliest in the Provinces, 464. 

Europeans and Eurasians: number of non¬ 
native Christians, i. 47 ; education of, 
135, at Mussoorie, 262, 267, Naini 
Tal, ii. 263, the Martiniere school at 
Lucknow,!. 135, ii. 3r3; preparation 
for Government and railway service, i. 
135 ; Kamsay Hospital for Europeans, 
139, ii. 263. 

Excise, department of, i. 119, its revenue, 
mainly from liquor, opium, and drugs, 
119-121, 152; the moral policy of 
raising duties, tempered by the fear of 
smuggling, 121. 

Exogamy of groups, i. 43, with endogamy 
of caste, 42; of Muhammadan Mewatls, 
223. 

Expenditure, Provincial, Municipal, and 
District, tables of, i. 153-155. 

Exports, chief articles and values of, by 
rail and river, to other parts of India, i. 
85, 87, tabic of, 148, 149; to Nepal 
and Tibet, 88. 

Eye hos})ital, first at Allahabad, ii. 74. 

F. 

Factories. See Mills and Factories. 

Fa Hian, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, his 
description of Northern India early in 
the fifth centnr)', i. 20, 226, 436, found 
northern Bast! relapsed into jungle, 
ii. 221; ruins of Nawal identified with 
his A-lo, 316, 323 ; on Set Mahet 
(? Sravasli), 407. 

Fairs, cattle, i. 62; religious, spread epi¬ 
demics, 285,ii. 378. See Festivals and 
Pilgrimage, Places of. 

Faiz, and Faiyaz, A IT Khan, father and 
son, Nawabs of Pahasu, and ministers 
of Jaipur State, i. 350. 

Famine and scarcity, i. 94-99 ; caused 
now by failure of south-western mon¬ 
soon rain and deficiency of autumn 
harvest of rice and millet, 94; tracts 
immune, protected, and liable, 94, 95; 
protection against by canals, wells, 
tanks, improved communications, 98, 
99; regular warnings of, 95, 96; his¬ 
tory of, since A. D. 1291, 96-98; in¬ 
fluence of, upon statistics of Census, 98, 
compared with fever, 98, aggravated by 
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fever, 556, ii. 95, in Bnndelkhand ex¬ 
pected every five years, 95, See also 
under Famine in Districts. 

Famine relief, the various methods of, 
and their cost, i, 96-98, refusal to work 
on, 556. 

Faiidnagar, town in Meerut District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 321. 

Faridpur, tahsTl of Bareilly District, i. 
494» 495* most unproductive of the 
District, 494. 

Faridpur town, head-quarters of District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 500. 

Farrukhabad, District in Agra Division, 
i. 418-438 ; its head-quarters at Kateh- 
garh, 432, 433 ; one of the healthiest of 
the Doab Districts, 419 ; its association 
with the ancient king<lom of Panchala, 
419, with the empire of Thanesar and 
Kaiiauj,4i9,42o; Jni Chand and Hindu 
rule overwhelmed i94)by Muhammad 
Ghorl, 420; peace under the Mughals, 
420; as part of an independent slate 
founded (1714) by Muhammad Khan 
at Farrukhabad, 27, a8, 30, 420; as 
part of Oudh, 421, ceded (iSoi) to the 
British, 30, 421; the Mutiny, 421,422, 
the escape by boat of fugitives from 
Fatehgarh,and their massacre at Cawn- 
pore and on the river, 421, 422, 433 ; 
its ancient sites, 422 ; its high standard 
of cultivation and triple crops, 424, 
430, the intense distress of the famine 
of 1837-8,426; troublesome land settle¬ 
ments, and the improvements of Sir 
Charles Klliott, 426,427 ; bibliography, 
42S. 

Farrukhabad taksil, i. 429, 430. 
Farrukhabad city, with Fatchgarh, head- 
quaiters of District, forms one muni¬ 
cipality, i. 431, 432 ; double railway 
service, 43 1 ; decreasing population and 
trade, 431, 432; remains of buildings 
of its founder, Muhammad Khan, 432. 
Fatehabad, tahsTl of Agra District, i. 
402. 

Fatehgarh, head-quarters of Farrukhabad 
District, i. 432, 433, with Farrukhabad 
city a municipality, 433, on railway, 
a cantonment, 432, 433 ; its fort, aban¬ 
doned during the Mutiny, 433, the 
massacres, on land and w-atcr, of the 
fugitives, 433, the monument and 
memorial church, 433; Warren Hast¬ 
ings charged with posting (1780-5) a 
British Kesident there, 42r. 

Fateh pur, District in Allahabad Division, 
ii. 21-^2; partoftbeDoab,2i; highly 
cultivated, fairly wooded, and not un¬ 
healthy, af, 92; twice the scene of 
deciiive battlefi, a a, 31, nndcr Muhatn- 
maditna, MaritKas, and Oudh, aa, ceded 
9 $; during the Mutiny, a$; 


increase of cheaper food-crops and 
poppy, 25 ; famines, 27 ; heavy early 
settlements and fraudulent sales, 27 ; 
not distinguished for literacy, 28; biblio¬ 
graphy, 28. 

Fatehpur tahsilj ii. 29. 

Fatchpur town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, ii. 31 ; mud houses, two 
tombs, and a mosque, 32 ; noted manu¬ 
facture of whips, 31. 

Fatehpur, tahsU of Bara Bank! District, 
ii. 446, 447. 

Fatehpur, town in Bara Bank! District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 448, full of 
decaying old masonry, 448. 

Falehpnr Sikri, town in Agra District, a 
‘notified area,’ i. 415, 416, its associa¬ 
tions with Babar and Akbar, its founder, 
23, 24, 415, now partly dismantled, 
4] 5, 416; the great mosque of the tomb 
of the saint JSalim Chishti, 415; the 
palaces of Akbar’s l^ajput, Hindu, and 
Turkish and so-cal'ed ‘Christian ’ wives, 

415, 416; the place of Akbai’s theo¬ 
logical conferences and other buildings, 

416, of park and lake, 416 ; biblio- 
graphy, 416. 

Fauna, general, i. 14, 15, large game, 
birds, and snakes, 2, 14, 15 ; of ^Hima¬ 
layas, 194, 195. See also under Fauna 
in Disti icts. 

Female education. See Education and 
Women. 

Ferries, public, i. 94, steam, 94 ; expendi¬ 
ture of District boards on, 123, 154. 

Festivals, combining pleasure and busi¬ 
ness with devotion, i. 50, 51; the 
great Hindu Dasahra or Ram Lila, 50; 
Musalman festivals, often shared by 
Hindus, 50, 51 ; Jain festivals, 51. 
See also Pilgrimage, Places of. 

Fever, the wide use of the term as a cause 
of death, i. 39; the mortality from 
(75 per cent, of total), 38, 39, increased 
by excessive rainfall, 39, and irrigation, 
290, 320, 332, 496; effects of famine 
and fever on vital statistics compared, 
98 ; popular and cheap sales ol quinine, 
139; fever-proof jungle tribes of the 
Tarai, 243; in the Dun, 252 ; virulent 
in Pillbhit District, 564, 571, prevalent 
in Shahjahan District, 551, 556. 

Finance, i. 105-126, tables of Provincial 
revenue and expenditure, 152, 153; of 
native rule, 105,106; British, the strict 
control of the Supreme Government, 
106, 122; the policy since 1871 of 
decentralization, administrative and 
financial, 106; successive settlements be¬ 
tween Provincial and Imperial finance, 
106-108; present arrangements, 108, 
109; land revenue, 109-117 ; miscella- 
neous revenue, 117-122 ; District, local 
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and municipal finance, 122, 126, tables 

of. 154. >P 5 - 

Firoz Shah (III) Tiighlak, his wise and 
beneficent rule (1351-88), i. 22 ; the 
disruption of the kingdom of Delhi after 
his death, 22; foundation of Jaunpur, 
22, ii. 170. 

FTrozabad, tahsll of Agra District, i. 40T. 

FTrozabad, town in Agra District, railway 
station, municipality, i 416, 417, de¬ 
stroyed (and rebuilt) by Akbar's orders 
for insulting Todar Mai, 416. 

Fish and fisheries, abundant, i. 66, some¬ 
times preserved, 66, 439, ii. 189, 249; 
even where plentiful not always used 
for food, i. 332, 353. See also under 
Fauna in Districts. 

Floods and inundations, i. 16, of the 
GumlT, 16, 168, 169, of the Son, 172, of 
the Chambal, 176, of the lianganga, 
178, of the (iohna lake, 204 ; fertilizing 
of the Gauges, 163, ii. 191, sandy and 
infertile of the Gogra, igi. 

Food, i. 48 ; of different classes, 72 ; rice 
and millets the food of the masses, 95 ; 
two daily meals of chapdtis with herbs 
and ghl^ 48 ; beef and iniitlon universal 
among Musalmans, 4S, beef escliewed 
by ijll but the lowest Hindu castes, 44, 
45, staple and other food-grains, their 
cultivation, 55-57, 146, their prices, 
147 ; the total production and surplus of 
food-crops, 57 ; imports and exports of, 
87,88,148,150. 

Food-grains, staple and subsidiary, i. 

Forest School, Imperial, at Dehra Dun 
(1880), i. 74, 135, 265. 

Forests, i. 72-76 ; their classified area of 
over 13,ooosquare miles, 74; divided into 
upper, middle, and sub-Himalayan, and 
forests of plains, 72, 73, their char¬ 
acteristic and most impoitant trees, 73 ; 
administration and survey, 74 and 
76 ; workiiig-j)lans and disposal of 
produce of ‘ reserved ’ and leased forests, 

74, 75, the regulation of local rights and 
privileges of produce, fuel, and fodder, 

75, 76, satisfactory relations with the 
population, 75; ‘protected’ forests 
generally administered in interests of 
the people, 75, 76 ; protection from fire, 
76; special fruit plantations, 76 ; re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure, 76, 152, 153; 
‘District-protected’ forest in Kumaun 
Division, ii, 283. Set also under 
Forests in Districts. 


Fyzabad Division, with head-quarters at 
Fyzabad city, ii. 376, 377 ; extending 
from the Nepal frontier to the Ganges, 
376 ; a general statement of the situa¬ 
tion, area, population, and land revenue 
of its six Districts, 376 ; the chief 
places of commercial, religious, and 
archaeological interest, 377. 

Fyzabad District, ii. 377-393; its chief 
river the navigable Gogra, 377, climate 
fair, but cholera endemic, 378; its 
legendary history centring in Ajodhya, 
the birthplace of Rama, 378 ; fell 
under the Muhammadans, Mughals, 
and Oudh, 378; during the Mutiny 
revolt but no massacres, 378, 379 ; the 
density of population leading to emigra¬ 
tion and intensive agriculture, 380 ; 
rice the largest crop, sugar-cane and 
poppy important, 381 ; irrigation 
mostly from tanks and jliTls, 3S1, 382 ; 
cotton-weaving the chief industr}', 382; 
communications by railways, roads, and 
river, 382-383; recent distress from 
drought and floods, 383; girls kid¬ 
napped for marriage to Rajputs and 
llrahmans, 383 ; sclllcnients rough and 
temporary, 383, 384; literacy high, 
384; bibliography, 385. 

Fyzabad tahsil, ii. 385. 

Fyzabad city, head-quarters of Division 
and District, ii. 390, 391 ; a canton¬ 
ment, 390, 391 ; a municipality, with 
scheme for drainage, 391 ; a triple rail¬ 
way junction, 390; a well-kept town, 
with many fine buildings of the Naw abs, 
the Regams, and the nobility, 391 ; 
sugar-refiningindustry and considerable 
trade by rail and river, 39! ; history 
under Nawabs and kings of Oudh, 390 ; 
capital after battle of Buxar for ten years, 
390; clediiie after removal (1775) of 
capital to Lucknow, 390; the residence 
of the Regains till 1S16, 390. 

G. 

Gagar, or Gargachal, a range of mountains 
in NainI Tal and Almora Districts, 
ii. 259, 260. 

Game,"i. 2, 4, 15 ; the game preserves of 
the Rajii of Benares, ii. 142, 144. Sec 
also under Fauna in Districts. 

Gandnk, Great, river (192 miles), i. 184, 
185, rises in Nepal and joins the Ganges 
opposite Patna, 184; in Britisli leiiitOTy 
a deltaic livei with banks above \be 


Fort, the, at Agra, and its buildings level of the country, i 8 a; niwalVon 

59, 60, 61; Goverament nutse/in l 5 e ’ ** 

and orchards, ^ 6 . See alst umUr Arri. n ^ WlW MJLm ijfu 

cuIforsJ Statistics in Distficta. * i A 
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Gangapur, tahsTl of Benares District, ii. 
* 33 , 134 - 

Ganges river, i. 5, 6, 161-166, receives 
the drainage of the whole area, 5, its 
issue ns the Bhaglrathi from an ice- 
cave in Tchri State (13,800 feet), 161, 
pierces the Himalayas at Sukhi, 161, 
a considerable stream at Hard war (180 
miles), 161, there supplies Upper and 
at Naraura Lower Ganges (irrigation) 
Canals, 161, its chief tributaries, 5,161, 
the principal towns on its banks, 5, 

161, its course through the United 
Provinces and Bengal, 161-163, its 
delta between the Hooghly (west) and 
Mcghna (east), 162, the Sundarbans, 

162, 163, its bountiful overflow (in 
Eastern Bengal) making irrigation un¬ 
necessary, 163; the changes of its 
outlets eastwards, 163, its great out¬ 
burst and coalescence with the Brahma¬ 
putra, 163, the constant making and 
unmaking of new channels and islands, 
163; its sacred places, and especially 
its junction with thejiimna at Allahabad, 

163, 164; its extraordinary sanctity in 
posl-Vedic literature and mythology 
and since, 164, 165 ; once almost the 
sole channel of traffic between Upper 
India and the sea-board, 163, still a 
great waterway, feeding and fed by 
the railways, 165, 166, its service of 
steamers, 166, its six railway bridges 
from Rorkee to Benares, 166 ; its flood 
discharge and level, 166. 

Ganges Canal, Lower, irrigation work, 
i. 208, begun (1866), opened (1878), 
extended (1S98), 208 ; its cost and 
return, 208, pays working charges but 
not always interest on capital, 208; 
takes off at Naraura, with a solid wall 
throwm across the river, 208; waters 
831,000 acres of the southern and eastern 
Doab, 208 ; used also for navigation, 
at a loss, 208. 

Ganges Canal, Upper, the most important 
irrigation work in the Provinces, i. 
206-208; begun (1842), 206, checked 
by Lord Ellen borough, 206, resumed 
(1847) by Lord Hardinge, 207, com¬ 
pleted (1855), 207, improved and re¬ 
modelled (1866), 207 ; its cost and 
final return of 11 per cent., 207; its 
extent and course over, under, and 
through dangerous torrents, 206; waters 
nearly one million acres of the Upper 
Doab, 207 ; used also for navigation, 
at a loss, 208 ; the new Mat branch, 378. 

Gangetic plain, the, half of the area 
included in, i. 3, the physical and 
economic features of the thirteen west¬ 
ern Districts of the Ganges-Jumna 
DoSb, 3, 4, of the eastcTii Districts, 


between the Ganges and Gogra, 4; 
the geology of its alluvium, ii, botany, 
12, 13. See also under Geology in 
Districts. 

Gangoh, town in Saharanpiir District, 
the cleanest and most sanitary of the 
towns under the Act of 1856, i. 283; the 
mausoleum of Shaikh Abdul Kuddus, 
and three old mosques, 283. 

Gangotri, mountain (10,319 feet) temple 
in Tehri State, closed in winter, ii. 405 ; 
lolls on flasks of its sacred waters an 
important item of revenue, 463. 

Garautha, tahsil of Jhansi District, ii. 
100; large recent decrease in popula¬ 
tion, 100. 

Garbyang, station in Almora District, on 
trade-route to Tibet, ii. 276; post of 
a peshkar to protect traders and pil¬ 
grims, 276. 

Gardner’s Ilorse, i. 478, 479. 

Garhwal, District in Kumaun Division, 
with head-quarters at PaurT, ii. 278- 
790; extends from the plains across 
the Himalayas to the watershed between 
the Sutlej and the Ganges, 278, 289, 
its peaks and rivers, 278; the new 
marine strata of the Tibetan watershed, 
279; its trees and crops varying with 
altitude and climate, 279, 282 ; its rich 
fauna, 279; rainfall and snow-line in 
siimmerand winter, 279, 280 ; under the 
Katyuris, the Chands, and the Ciurkhas, 
280, the welcome conquest (1815) by 
the British, 281 ; steadily increasing 
population and cultivation, 28;, 282 ; 
a good recruiting ground, 281; forests, 
283 ; im]3ortant trade with Tibet, 283; 
a railway terminus at the foot of the 
hills, 284, 288; most subject to famine 
in the Division, 284; roads merely 
bridle-jiaths, 284; the accurate and 
satisfactory settlement of 1864, 285, 
286; crime very light, 2S4, very few 
stations of regular police, 286 ; very 
high literacy, 286 ; very liigh j)ropor- 
tion (95 per 1,000) of vaccinations, 
287; bibliography, 287. 

Garmuktesar, town and place of pilgrim¬ 
age in Meerut District, i. 321, 322, 
under Act of 1856, and a railway sta¬ 
tion, 321, 322 ; the great temple of the 
goddess Ganga, sacred well, and festival, 
321, ancient fort and mosque (1283), 
321, 322. 

Gaura, town (with Barhaj) in Gorakhpur 
District, under Act of 1856, ii. 217. 

Gautam Rajputs, converts to Islam, in 
Azamgarh, ii. 232, 242. 

Geology (general), i. 9-12, Tibetan zone, 
lying on the unfossiliferous Haimantas, 
rising by regular sequence to Upper 
Jurassic, 9, 10, then violently inter- 
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Tiipteci, 10 ; the massive gncissic rock 
ol the central axis or snowy range, 10; 
the lower Himalayan zone, 10; the 
fresh-water Tertiary strata of the sub- 
Himalayan zone, 10, ii, the three 
Siwalik stages and their magnificent 
fauna, ii; the Gangetic alluvium, still 
deposited, 11, its width of from 90 to 
300 miles, II, its depth, known and 
unknown, at different points, 11, com¬ 
posed of gravel, clays, and sands, 11, 
the river valleys from 50 to 200 feet 
below its level, 11, the salt efflorescence, 
reh^ II ; the Vindhyan system, emerg¬ 
ing through the alluvium, 11, 12, its 
haematite and copper, 12. See also 
tender Geology in Districts. 

Ghatampur, tahsil of Cawnpore District, 
ii. 14. 

GhazT-nd-dln, infamous Wazir of the 
empire, i. 27, 28, blinded and deposed 
his patron, Ahmad Shah, 28, set up 
and murdered (1759) Alamgir 11 , 28, 
called in the Marathas to crush the 
Kohillas, 28, 503 ; founded Ghaziabad, 
322. 

Ghazl-iid-tlin Haidar, first king of Oudh 
(1814-27),spendthrift, i. 231, his build¬ 
ings,and memorials at Lucknow, ii. 

Ghaziabad, tahsil of Meerut District, i. 
317. 3 * 8 . 

Ghaziabad, town in Meerut District, muni¬ 
cipality and railway station, i. 332; a 
growing [ilace of trade, 322. 

Ghazipur, District in Heiiares Division, ii. 
174-187 ; flat, thickly inhabited, closely 
cultivated, 175; hot and damp, 175; 
city founded (1330) by Masud, a Saiyid 
chief, with the title of Ghazl^ 176; 
under Jaunpiir and the Surs, Akbar 
and the Mughals, Oudh, and Benares, 
176, 177 ; ceded (1775) to British, 177 ; 
spread of the Mutiny f^rom Azamgarh, 
177; many ancient sites with antiquities 
of all periods, 177, 185, 187; largely 
irrigated from wells, 180; only im¬ 
portant industries of opium and perfumes, 
180; famines not serious, and relieved 
by emigration, iHi ; now well supplied 
with railways, 181; litigation and dis- 
jmtes due to excessive subdivision of 
land and the shifting of river courses, 
181 ; the late institution (1879) 
a record-of-rights, and settlement of 
disputes, i8a ; fair literacy, 183 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 1S3. 

Ghazipur ii. 183. 

Ghazipur town, head-quarters of the 
District, a municipality, ii. 185-187 ; on 
a branch line, and connected by a steam 
ferry with a terminus station, 185, 186; 
its long river front with old palace, 


ghatSy and mud fort, 186; old tanks 
and tombs, 186; the tomb (1805) of 
Lord Cornwallis, 186; once an im¬ 
portant trade centre for the tract north 
of the Ganges, 186; the large and 
important factory of opium, 186; the 
distilling of otto of roses and scents the 
chief industry, 186. 

Ghazipur, tahsil of Fatehpur District, ii. 
30 - 

Ghosi, tahsil of Azamgarh District, ii. 
241, 242. 

Giri Raj (‘ royal hill’), a sacred sandstone 
hill in Muttra District, i. 387, its legend, 
387, resort of pilgrims, 387, too holy 
to be quarried, 378. 

Girwa river, in Nepal and Oudh, i. 181, 
183. See Kaiiriala. 

Girwan, tahsil of Banda District, ii. 45. 

Glaciers, of Himalayas, i. 188, in Almora 
District, ii. 263. 277, the sources of 
the Ganges and Jumna in Tehri State, 
460, 465. 

Glanders and Farcy Act (1899), duties 
of veterinaries under, i. 63. 

Glass, crude native industry of, i. 81, 82, 
its chief centres, 81, made from the 
soda of reh^ 81, 

Gobardhan, town in Muttra District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 387 ; on the Giri 
Raj, 387, famous in tradition and for 
Jat architecture, temples, cenotaphs of 
rulers, 376, 388, its tank lighted up at 
the Dewali festival, 387. 

Gogra or Ghagra (‘rattling’), the great 
river of Oudh, Sarabos of Ptolemy, 
i. 0, 7, 182, 183; in volume rivals, in 
speed surpasses the Ganges, 6; rises 
in Tibet, runs through Nepal, pierces 
the Himalayas, 182 ; divides into the 
Kauriala and Girwa, 7, 182, which 
reunite and later assume the name of 
Gogra, 7, falls into the Ganges, 182 ; 
its chief tributaries, 182 ; Fyzabad and 
other principal towns, 7, 182 ; the 
variability of its course, 182, 183; 
traffic before the railway important and 
still considerable, 182, 183; steamers, 
raihvay bridges, and ferries, 183, flood 
discharge, 183. 

Gohna, a lake in Garhwal District, formed 
(1893) by a huge hill-slip into a valley, 
i. 204; the successful precautions taken 
before it burst (August, 1894), 204, 
299; bibliography, 205. 

Gola, town in Gorakhpur District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 217. 

Gola, ancient town in Kheri District, 
railway station and chief trade centre, 
37.3; the celebrated temple and 
lingam of Gokarannath, with monas¬ 
teries oigosains^ &c., 373. 

Gondai District in Fyzabkd Division, ii. 
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393-407; a well-wooded and watered 
plain, with the Himalayas as a back¬ 
ground, 393 ; large game of the forests, 
394; fever rife, especially in tarai^ 394; 
climate cooled by hills and heavy rain¬ 
fall, 394; the long struggles of the 
Rajputs against the Muhammadans 
and Oudh, 394, 395; during the Mutiny, 
the rebellion of the Raja of Gonda and 
confiscation of his estates, 395, the 
active loyalty and services of the Raja 
of Balrampur* 395, 403, 404; excava¬ 
tions at Set Mahet, 395 ; emigration to 
the West Indies, Fiji, and Natal, 396; 
rice, in the tarai, the largest crop, 
poppy and sugar-cane the most valu¬ 
able, 396, 397; the drawback of caste 
to cultivation, 397 ; extensive and in¬ 
creasing irrigation, 398 ; ‘ reserved ’ 
forests, 398 ; communications by rail 
belter than by roads, 399; famine 
neither frequent nor severe, 399; the 
perjury and forgery of the Brahmans, 
400; difficulties of settlements, 400; 
literacy low, 401; bibliography, 401. 

Gonda tahstl, ii, 401, 402. 

Gonda town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, ii. 405, 406 ; a multiple 
railway junction, 405; the rebellion 
(1857) and fate of its last Raja, 395. 

Gopamau, old town in HardoT District, 
ii. 361; once of importance, and adorned 
with mosques, &c., built by its towns¬ 
men, distinguished in war and letters, 
361. 

Gorakhpur Division, with head-quarters 
at Gorakhpur city, ii. 201, 202; from 
borders of Nepal to south of the Gogra, 
201; the causes of the decrease in 
population since 1891, 201 ; general 
statistics of area, population, land re¬ 
venue, &c., of its three Districts, 201 ; 
the scattered distribution of .the popu¬ 
lation and rarity of towns, 201 ; its 
chief centres, 202 ; its Buddhist associa¬ 
tions, 202. 

Gorakhpur District, ii. 202-220; a w’ell- 
wooded and watered, often inundated, 
green plain, with many lakes and rivers, 
202 ; submontane flora, 203; very vari¬ 
ous and extensive fauna, 203; relaxing 
and in parts malarious, 203 ; Muham¬ 
madan rule late and never firm, 203, 
204 ; under partial British control after 
battle (1764) of Buxar, ceded (1801), 
204; war (1814-6) with Nepal, 204; 
rebel government during Mutiny over¬ 
thrown by Gurkha and British forces, 
204; Buddhist remains, 204, 205, 215; 
extensive irrigation from wells and tanks, 
207, 208, the method of sprinkling with 
wooden shovels, 208; ‘ reserved' forests 
with Jd/, 208; rice, sugar, and poppy 


crops, 206, 207; sugar-refining, 208 ; 
active trade by bad roads, river, and 
rail, 208, 209; famine never severe, 
209, 210; early settlements difficult 
after long period of misrule, 210; edu¬ 
cation backward, 211; bibliography, 
212. 

Gorakhpur tahstly ii. 214, 215. 

Gorakhpur city, head-quarters of Division 
and District, a municipality, ii. 217, 
218; head-quarters of Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and of Government 
and other inslilulions, 218; a canton¬ 
ment till 1904, now a ‘notified area,' 
217; a mean, ill-drained town of large 
and increasing population, with little 
trade, 217, 218; a d( 5 p 6 t for recruiting 
Gurkhas, 218. 

Grains. See Food and Food-grains. 

Grains (food) and pulses, huge fluctua¬ 
tions in exports of, i. 87, 88, 150. See 
also Food and l^dses. 

Gram [Ciccr arietinum'^, cultivation of, 
i. 55, .area, 13 per cent, of crop])ed 
area, 55, 146; prices of, 147. See also 
under Agricultural Statistics and Prin¬ 
cipal Crops in Districts. 

Grant, General Sir Hope, defeated muti¬ 
neers at Shamsabiid, i. 422, at ifJawab- 
ganj, ii. 448, his testimony to their 
courage, 440, at Biswan, 340. 

Greathed, General Sir E. 11 ., his march 
through the Doab after the fall of 
Delhi, i. 32, at Agra, 406, 407, at 
Cawnpore, ii. 4 ; victory at Buland- 
shahr, i. 334; at Sikandarabad, 351. 

Greeks, the, Alexander’s invasion, i. iS, 
the relations of Seleucus Nicator with 
Chandragiipta, 18, the embassy and 
writings of Megaslhenes, 19; Greek 
inscriptions on Kushan coins, 20. 

Growse, Mr. F. S., i. 346, his Mathura 
(1883), 388. 

Guga or Zahir, famous saint of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, i. 289, alleged 
founder of Sarsawa, 289. 

Gujars, the, their raids in the Doab, i. 
292, their revolt (1813), 271, 272, their 
hostility during the Mutiny, 283, 286, 
334, 335, their numbers and occupations 
in Sabaranpur, 273; thieves and in¬ 
fanticides in Meerut, 314, inveterate 
cattle-thieves, 363 et passim. 

GulaothT, thriving town in Bulandshahr 
District, under Act of 1856, i. 348 ; 
town improvements, mosque and Orien¬ 
tal school recently instituted by a citizen 
Saiyid, 348. 

Gumti river (possibly Sambos of Arrian), 
i. 7, 168, 169, rises in Plllbhit and 
runs in the plain between the Ganges 
and Gogra, 7, 168, passes Lucknow, 
168, falls into the Ganges at Said pur, 
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168; its generally slight fall, sluggish 
flow, and winding course, 7, 168; its 
destructive floods at Lucknow and 
Jaunpur, 168, 169; its chief tributaries, 
7, 168; its now inconsiderable traffic, 
169; its road and railway bridges, 168. 

Gunnaur, tahsll of Budaun District, i. 526, 

^527- 

Gunnaur, town in Budaun District, under 
Act of 1856, i. 531, S32. 

Gupta dynasty of Magadha or Bihar 
(320-480), i. 20, 222, 226, 419; in 
Allahabad, ii. 65, gold coins of at 
Jhusi, 83; pillar and seal at Bhitri, ii. 
185; the revival of Hinduism and 
Sanskrit literature, i. 20. See also 
under Archaeology and History in 
Districts. 

Gurkhas, their raids and oppressive oc¬ 
cupation of Debra Dun and Kumaun, 

i, 253, 254, ii. 266, 280 ; their gallant 
defence (1815) of Kalanga, i. 254, 266; 
their help against the mutineers, 233, 
272».305 i .308, ii. 204, 232, 308; re¬ 
cruiting d( 5 p 6 t at Gorakhpur, 218; 
expelled the Chands, 249, 266; their 
system of land tenures in Kumaun 
Division, 246. See also Nepal. 

Gursargii, estate in Jhansi District, ii. loi, 
102, held on the uhdri tenure or grant, 
92, cancelled (1895), restored (1898) 
by decree of Privy Council, 102; loyalty 
of its manager, Kesho Kao, during the 
Mutiny, and his reward, 102. 

H. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Rohilla leader 
(175^-74), i. 29. 245, 246, 247, joined 
(1761) Ahmad Shah at P^Tpat, 246, 
4S5, 4S6, 564, at Plllbhlt where he 
built a wall and a fine mosque, 572, 
killed near Patehganj and Katra in 
the final defeat of the Rohillas by 
Oudh and British forces, 564. 

Haidargarh, tahsU of Bara Banki Dis¬ 
trict, ii. 447. 

Haldaur, town in Bijnor District, i. 514; 
place of meeting of sugar-refiners to 
fix price of raw sugar, 514; loyalty, 
during the Mutiny, of its Chauhan 
Raja, 514. 

Haldl, town in Ballia District, ii. 198. 

Haldwani, head-quarters of Bhabar tract 
in Naini Tal District, a ‘ notified area,’ 

ii. 260, railway station and principal 
mart of the tract, 260; winter head¬ 
quarters of the Division and District, 
260. 

Plamlrpur, District in Allahabad Divi¬ 
sion, ii. 50-63; part of the great Bun- 
delkhand plain, 50, with southwards 
picturesque hills and tanks, 50, 51; 


now no trees, 51; dry and hot, 51; 
under the Chandels till their double 
overthrow, 51, 52, 62; successively 
under Muhammadans, Bundelas, Mara- 
ihas, and (1803) British, 52; the Mutiny 
and return, as elsewhere, to anarchy, 
52, 53; Chandel remains at Mahoba 
and the great temple at Makarbai, 53 ; 
like other Bundelkhand Districts, popu¬ 
lation reduced lately by cycles of 
agricidtur.'il distress and famine, 53, 
55i 56* .57» only 28 out of more than 
1,000 cultivated square miles irrigated, 
55, projected canal, 55 ; backward 
communications, 56 ; difficult and fluc¬ 
tuating assessments, 57,58; creditably 
litrfracy, 58 ; hxbMogi^i^hy^ji^f,0Srt'‘atso 
Bim^dkhand. 

HamTrptiSteAi£4j***59^ 

HamTrpur town, head-quarters of Dis¬ 
trict, ii. 61, under Act of 1S56, 61, 
ruined fort and tombs, only remains of 
its traditional antiquity, 61. 

Handia, tahsil of Allahabad District, ii. 
76. 

Hapur, iahsil of Meerut District, i. 319. 

Hapur (or Hfipar), town in Meerut Dis¬ 
trict, a municipality and railway station, 

i. 322, 323; Jama Masjid of the time 
of Aurangzcb, 323. 

Har Dal, Dor chief of Bulandshahr, i. 
333, his conversion (1018) by the army 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, 333, 346, his 
fort at Meerut, 324. 

Haraiya, tahsil of Basti District, ii. 2 28, 
229. 

Hardol, District of Lucknow Division, 

ii. 350-364; part of Gangetic plain 
with much poor sandy soil, 350; in 
some parts liable to floods and badly 
drained, 353, 355, in others deficient 
in irrigation and liable to droughts 
and famine, 353, 355, 356; generally 
healthy, 351; under kingdom of Jaun- 
pur, 351, on the way to Kanauj and 
the scene of many bloody battles for 
150 years, 351, 352, between Jaunpnr 
and Delhi, 352, between Surfs and 
Mughals, 352; its lawlessness under 
the kingdom of Oudh, 352; general 
rising and anarchy during the Mutiny, 
352; wheat the principal crop, poppy 
the most valuable, .354, its fluctuations 
in prosperity and of settlements, 353, 
3.56, 357; very low literacy, 358; 
bibliography, 358. 

Hardol tahsil^ ii. 358, 359. 

Hardol town, head-quarters of District 
since the Mutiny, a municipality, ii. 
361, on a railway, with export of grain, 
and industry of woodwork, 361. 

Hnrduaganj, town in Aligarh District, i. 
36S. 
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Hardwar, ancient town and place of pil¬ 
grimage on the Ganges in Saharanpur 
District, i. 283-285; a railway station 
and Union municipality, 283, 285 ; its 
former and present names, 283, 284; 
the great annual pilgrimage to its sacred 
bathing ghdt^ and fair, 284, 285, the 
outbreaks of cholera (1892 and 1903) 
and plague (1897), 284, 285, the sani¬ 
tary and other reforms of the Hardwar 
Improvement Society, 284, 285; the 
head-works of the Upper Ganges Canal, 
2 84. 

Ilarl-kd-charan or Hori-hi-pairt (‘ Vish¬ 
nu’s foot-print’), famous bathing 
at Hardw'ar, 284. 

Harshavardliana, king of Thanesar and 
Kanauj (606-48), i. 21, 420, 435, ii. 65, 
master of Northern India, i. 21, failed to 
conquer the South, 21, his patronage 
of the newer Buddhism, and attempted 
murder by Brahmans, 21, his splendour 
and power described by Hiuen Tsiang, 
21, ii. 65, the short duration of his empire, 
i. 21, succeeded by three centuries of 
obscurity and internal anarchy, 21. 

Harvests, spring and autumn, and their 
special crops in different tracts, i. 53, 
54; generally the spring the revenue 
harvest, the autumn the food harvest, 
95 ; the importance of the rice harvest 
in eastern and submontane Districts, of 
millets elsewhere, in respect of famine, 
95. Su also Crops, Millets, and Rice. 

Hasanpur, iahsil of Moradabad District, 

544j 545- 

Hasanpur, town in Moradabad District, 
under Act of 1856, ii. 546, 547. 

Hastings, Warren, his arrangement (1773) 
with Shuja-ud-daula, i. 230, 231, helped 
him (1774) to conquer the Rohillas, 
23IJ 247; his share in the dealings of 
Asaf ud-daula with the Begams, a count 
in his impeachment, 231, its justifica¬ 
tion, 231; impeached for bis share in 
the annexation of Rohilkhand, 247, its 
justification, 247; charged with posting, 
against his promise, a Resident at 
Fatehgarh, 421 ; his critical relations 
with Chet Singh, Raja of Benares, 29, 
30, ii. 126, 127,135; place of residence 
at Chunar still standing, 156. 

Hata, iahstl of Gorakhpur District, ii. 
213, 214. 

Hathras, tahsll of Aligarh District, i. 
363; the difficulty of well-irrigation 
due 10 the fall in the spring-level, 363. 

Hathras, city in Aligarh District, a muni¬ 
cipality, with a double railway con¬ 
nexion, i. 368, 369; next to Cawnpore 
the most important centre of trade in 
Doab, 360, its factories and exports, 
369, crowded site and increasing popula¬ 


tion, 369; siege (1817), explosion and 
capture of its strong fort, 369. 

Havelock, Sir Henry, defeat of Cawn¬ 
pore mutineers, i. 32, ii. 4, 16, 17; 
operations in Unao District, 315; 
stormed the Alambagh and partially 
relieved (Sept. 26) Lucknow, 306, 
died (Nov. 5), between second and 
third relief, of dysentery, 307. 

Heber, Bishop, on the wildness of the 
western half of Muttra District, i. 373, 
found intact Abdullah’s palace in Gliazl- 
pur, now in ruins, ii. 186; on Shahabad, 

.^63. 

Hemp (for fibre), cultivation of, i. 58. 

Hemp (Camiahis indica)^ drugs from, i. 
120, 121. See also Drugs. 

Hides and skins, generally shipped abroad, 

1. 87, 150. 

Hill stations. See Sanitaria. 

Hill system, i. 4, 5, 185-204; the pre¬ 
valence of deaf-mutism, leprosy, and 
cretinism among, 40. See also under 
Hill System in Districts. 

Himalayas, the (‘abode of snow’): a 
general view of, i. 185-198; our im¬ 
perfect knowledge of, 186, 187 et 
passim ; extend from the Dihang river 
on the east to the Indus on the,north¬ 
west, 186, 188 ; their political distribu¬ 
tion, 186; a series of high ranges with 
diverging spurs (Outer Himalayas), 
ending abruptly, 187; the final and 
lowest range of Siwaliks, 187, 199; 
the range between India and Tibet 
a true watershed, 187; scenery, snow¬ 
line, and protruding glaciers, 187, 188 ; 
the source of the Indo-Gangetic river 
system, 188; higher peaks, valleys, and 
lakes, 189; geology, 189-194, their 
origin in a great buckle of the earth’s 
crust in late Tertiary era, 190; flora, 
194 ; fauna, 194, 195 ; tribes, religions, 
and languages, 195-197; crops and 
forests, 197; communications, 197, 198; 
bibliography, 198 ; in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, best known and surveyed, 186, 
rise rapidly in successively higher w’aves, 

2, geology, 9, 10, botany, 13, 14, fauna, 
14. 

Hindan river (160 miles), affluent of 
Jumna, i. 175; by means of a cut, an 
important link between the Ganges and 
Jumna for the reinforcement of the 
Agra Canal, 175, 209. 

Hinduism, its Vedas and epics, i. 17, 18; 
Buddhism as a possible development 
of, 18; its revival under the Guptas, 
18, 20; its castes, 42-44; its influence 
upon Islam, 44; the religion of 85 per 
cent., 45, 47, why Islam increases faster, 
45; its immense variety of ideas and 
^liefs, 45, absence of dogma, 45, the 
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general sanctity of Brahmans and cows, 
45 ; its orthodoxy represented by the 
Vedaiitists, 45, their monism and its 
corollary, mayd^ 45; its general tendency 
to recognize a personal God, 46, espe¬ 
cially in supreme Vishnu or Siva of sects, 
or in minor deities, 46 ; the universal 
belief in transmigration, 46, the moral 
sanction of its rewards and penalties, 
46, the strenuous opposition to the 
Arya Samaj, 46; festivals, 50. 

Hindustan, ‘ the place of the Hindus,’ 
a vaguely defined area, i. 220, 221; as 
India north of the Vindhyas opposed 
to the Dcccan {Dakshin — ‘ south ’), 220. 

Hindustani or Urdu, the linpia franca of 
North India, i. 221 ; the number of its 
speakers, 43. 

Historic areas, i. 210-248. 

History, records of early, before the 
Muhammadan conquest, indirect and 
incomplete, i. 17, the evidence from 
the Vcdic hymns, 17, the great epics, 
17, 18, language, 18, inscriptions, 18, 
J9 j 32, 33, coins, 19, 20, 33, Greek 
and Chinese writers, 18, 19, 20, 21. 

History, i. 17-32, of the Aryan invaders, 
17, 18, the rise of Buddhism, 18, Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion and the Mauryan 
dynasty of Patna (321-184 B. c.), 18, 
19; the foreign Sakas (125-225 A. D.), 
Kushans and White Huns (450'), 19, 
20, the Flindu kingdoms of the Guptas 
(320-480) of Magadha, 20, and of the 
Rajput dynasties of Kanauj, 20, 21 ; 
Muhammadan invasion : early of Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni (967-1030), 21, later 
and permanent of Muhammad of Ghoil 
(1186-1206), 21, 22, the Muhammadan 
kingdoms and dynasties, 22, 23, the 
Mughal (Mongol) invasions and em¬ 
pire, 23-25, the decline of the empire 
and the rise of the Jats, Sikhs, and 
Marathas, 25, the formation of local 
independent states (Oudh and others) 
within the empire, 27, 28; the defeat 
at PanTpat (1761) of the combined 
Hindu forces by the Afghan and Indian 
Muhammadans, 28; the British defeat 
of the imperial forces at Buxar (1764), 
28, 29; the raids of the Marathas and 
their supremacy at Delhi, 29, 30, their 
defeat (1803) by Lord Lake, 30, the 
formation of the Provinces, 30, 31; the 
annexation (1856) of Oudh, 31, the 
Mutiny (1857), 31, 32. 

History, of Oudh, i. 27-31, 225-233 : 
legendary and traditional, 225, 226; 
part of the last great Hindu kingdom 
of Kanauj, 226, for 500 years of the 
Muhammadan kingdom of Delhi, 227, 
of the Mughal empire, 227, 228; its 
practical independence under Saadat 


Khan and his immediate successors, 27, 
228, their relations with the emperor, 
the Marathas, the British, and the 
Rohillas, 228, 230, 246; Shuja-ud- 
daiila (1754-75), 38, 228-230, defeated 
(1764) at Buxar, 28, 229, negotiations 
with Warren Hastings, 229, 247, with 
British help annexed (1774) Rohil- 
khand, 29, 230, 247; Asaf-ud-daula 
(1775-97), his treatment of the Begams, 
230; Saadat All Khan (1798-1814), 
gave up the Ceded Provinces, 30, 230, 
231, 247; miserable record of later 
rulers and annexation (1856) by the 
British, 31, 231, 232 ; the Mutiny, 232, 
233, its early outbreak in Lucknow 
(May, 1857), 232; the siege and relief 
of the Residency, 232, 233; the fortifica¬ 
tion of the city by the rebels, 233, 
siege and capture by the British (March, 
1858), 333; final pacification (Novem¬ 
ber, 1858) of the Province, 233. See 
also Lucknow city. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
(629-645), describes Harshavarclliana’s 
splendour and power, i. 3 i, 420 j his 
desciiption of the kingdom of Chi-ki-to 
(jejaka) in Bimdclkhand, 214; describes 
Kosala, 221 ; on Ilardwar, 283 ; found 
priests and monasteries still at Muttra, 
373, 390; on Sankisa and the supposed 
pillar of Asoka, 436, 437 ; on sites in 
Etah District, 468; on Ramnagar and 
Aluchhattra, 484, 500; on Motlpura 
identified with Mandawar, 503, 514, 
515; on Allahabad, ii. 65, 78 ; on JhusT, 
83; on Kosain, 83; on Benares, 137; 
on Ghazlpur, 175, 176; on kingdoms 
in the Tarai, Bhabar, and hills, 249 ; on 
a rough kingdom in the hills, governed 
by a woman, 265 ; ruins of Nawal 
identified with a town visited by him, 
3*6, 323; on Set Mahet (?SravastI), 
407. 

Horse-sacrifice {Asva?nedhn)^ the great, 
i. 164, Brahma s at Bithiir, ii. 14, at 
Benares, 138. 

Horses, no good breed save in Meerut, 
i. 62, 312 ; diseases of surra and glan¬ 
ders, 63 ; horse-breeding and Govern¬ 
ment stallions in Miizaffarnagar, 295, 
304, Meerut, 312, Bulandshahr, 337, 
338, Aligarh, 358. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, i, 138, 139. 
See also under Districts. 

Humayun, eldest son of Babar (1508-56), 
defeated (1530) and expelled from India 
by Slier Shah (Suri), i. 23, returned 
(1555) and recovered Agra and Delhi, 
33 - 

Huzur, tdhsil of Rampur State, ii. 457. 

Hypergamy, i. 43, its relation to female 
infanticide, 40, 43. 
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Iglas, tdhsil of Aligarh District, i. 362, 
363; the difficulty of well-irrigation 
due to recent fall in the spring-level, 
3f>8, 363. 

Imambara, the great, at Lucknow, 
mausoleum built by Asaf-ud-daula, ii. 

302, 309- 

Imperial Cadet Corps, i. 265. 

Imperial Service forces of Kampur and 
Tehrl States, i. 127, 128, ii. 456, 463. 

Imports, chief articles and values of, by 
rail and river to other parts of India, 
i. 85, 87, 88, table of, 150,10 Nepal 
and Tibet, 88. . 5 *^^ also under Trade 
in Districts. 

Income tax, revenue from, i. 122, exemp¬ 
tion of incomes below Rs. 1,000, 122 
n. \ O'l 5 per cent, of population assessed, 
122, incidence 8 pies per head, 122. 

Indigo, cultivation of, i. 59, its rapidly 
decreasing area, 59, 146,338 ; Aligarh, 
358 ; exports of, 88, 150. 

Industries. See Arts. 

Infant mortality, since 188r, very high, i. 
39; the lowest, in 1893,190.7 per 1,000, 
the highest, in 1903, 274 per 1,000, 
.^ 9 - 

Infanticide, female, its prevalence due to 
hypergamy of caste system, i. 40, 43, and 
consequent difficulty of high-caste wo¬ 
men in finding suitable husbands, 40; 
the failure of legislation (since 1795) 
and of moral suasion to check it, 40 ; 
the partial success of later legislation 

' (1870^ and registration of pro¬ 
claimed households, 40, 41, 278 ; once 
freely practised by Jats and Gujars, 
314, 508: in Agra, 399; Mainpurl, 
445; Budaun, 523; Bijnor, 508; 
Jaunpur, ii. 166 et passim. See also 
Sex. 

Infirmities, i. 40. 

Insane, proportion of, to total population 
(0.14 per 1,000), i. 40; not distinguished 
from cretinism and deaf-mutism, 40, 
asylums and statistics, 139, 159, 160, 
alleged causes of, 139. 

Intoxicants, restrictions on manufacture 
and sale of, i. 11Q-121, their use and 
abuse, and popular feeling on, 121, as 
causes of insanity, 139. See also Drugs, 
Excise, Liquors, and Opium. 

Iron, former mines at a standstill, i. 77. 

Iron, industry of, i. 80, its chief centres 
and numbers employed, 80, 81. 

Irrigation, mainly from wells, 1 . 63-66, 
total area under, 146; the Bbabar 
alone can dispense with, 63; crops, 
seasons, and soils for which it is re¬ 
quired or indispensable, 64; the im¬ 
portance of different sources of irriga¬ 


tion in different tracts, 66; canals, 63, 
64, 206-210 ; tanks, 65, 66, wells, 65 ; 
revenue, 64, 152, 153; sometimes pre¬ 
judicial to climate and health, 290, 320, 
332, 496, and necessitating a drainage 
system, 332; scruples against using sacred 
rivers and tanks, 378. See also under 
Irrigation in Districts. 

Irrigation, obstacles to, by canals, the 
depth of the river channels, and the 
Voken country, ii. 38, 208 et passim^ 
by w'ells, the corresponding depth of the 
water-levels, ii. 38, 208 et passim. 

Islamnagar, town in Budaun District, 
under Act of 1836, i. 332. 

Itimadpur, iahsil of Agra District, i. 400, 
4or. 

Itimadpur, town in Agra District, under 
Act of 1836, i. 417. 

Itimad-ud-daul.a, Wazlr of Jahangir, tomb 
of at Agra described, i. 411, 412. 

Ivory-cai ving, i. 82. 

j- 

Jahanabad, town in Fatehpur District, 
under Act of 1836, ii. 32 ; .separated 
from Kora by Mughal road, 32. 

Jahangir, fourth Mughal emperor^(i6o5- 
27), i. 24 ; the rebellions and defeats of 
his sons, 24, his great buildings, 24, at 
Agra, ii. 403, Allahabad, 81, Sikandra, 
i. 417, 418; reception of English 
travellers, 24; encompassed the murder 
of Abul Fazl, 215. 

Jahanglrabad, town in Bulandshahr Dis¬ 
trict, under Act of 1836, i. 348, named 
after the emperor, 348 ; calico-printing 
and flourishing grain trade, 348. 

Jails, department of, i. 130, 137; ad¬ 
ministration under Inspector-General of 
Prisons, 130, their number, population, 
mortality, and cost, 130,157, industries, 
79, 130. See also under Police and 
Jails in Districts. 

Jains and Jainism, sculptures, temples, 
inscriptions, i. 32 ; festivals, with im¬ 
ages carried in sumptuous cars, 51 ; 
high standard of literacy among, 136; 
founded in Magadha, 222 ; the muni¬ 
ficence of the Jain Banias at Khurja, 
349; Kushan kings of Muttra, 373, 389, 
most numerous in Jhansi District, ii. 90, 
ruined temples at Deogarh, 103, Lalit- 
pur, 106, Siron, 107. 

Jais, old town in Rae Bareli District, ii. 
336, the Jama Masjid restored by Ibra¬ 
him Shah, 366; birthplace of the poet 
Muhammad JaisI, 336. 

Jalalabad, old town and 'notified area’ 
in Muzaffarnagar District, i. 301 ; ruins 
of celebrated fort Ghausgarh of Najib 
Khan, and mosque, 301. 
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JalSlabad, tahsil of Shahjahanpur Dis¬ 
trict, i. 559. 

Jalalabad, town in Shahjahanpur District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 560, decrease of 
importance, due to distance from rail¬ 
way, 560. 

Jalali, town in Aligarh District, under Act 
of 1856, i. 369, 370; its principal in¬ 
habitants, since 1295, Shiah Saiyids, 

370- 

Jalalpur, town in Fyzabad District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 391, 392; imambilra 
built by contributions from the weavers, 

392- 

Jalaiin, District, with headquarters atOrai, 
in AllahabadDivision,ii, 108-122 ; hot, 
dry, not unhealthy, 109; the military 
importance of Kaljn fort as commanding 
a main passage of the Jumna, 109; under 
Muhammadans, Bundclas, Marathas, 
109, finally by treaties, lapse, and ex¬ 
change (1861) British, no; during the 
Mutiny, 110, Kesho Rao’s vacillating 
attitude, no; Muhammadans only 6 
per cent., in, the only District in 
Biindclkhand which has not lost popu¬ 
lation, owing to (1886) Betwa Canal, 
III, 112, 113; agriculture fluctuating, 
113^ the slow appreciation of irriga¬ 
tion hastened (1896-7) by famine, 
113, previous famines due to blight or 
drought, 114; dacoities not infrequent, 
more intractable owing to proximity of 
Native States, 115; assessments fluctuat¬ 
ing, 115, the last on the basis of rent- 
rolls, 115, 116; high literacy, 116; 
bibliography, 116. See also Bundel- 
khand. 

Jalaun tahsil^ ii. 117, 118, the most stable 
tract of a very precarious District, 118. 

JMaun, town under Act of 1856 (not the 
head-quarters of District), ii. 118, 119; 
once capital of Maratha State, 118 ; the 
pensions and privileges of the Maratha 
Ih ah mans, 118. 

Jalesar, tahsilol Etah District, i.475,476. 

Jalcsar, town in Etah District, a munici¬ 
pality, i. 478, 8J- miles from Jalcsar 
Road station, 478; ruins of old fort, 
and insanitary lower town, 478. 

Jama Masjid, at Agra, describ^, i. 407, 
408. 

Jamnotrl, small mountain temple (10,800 
feet) with image of Jumna in Tehrl 
State, ii. 465 ; hot s}>rings near, 465. 

Jansath, tahsil of Muzaffarnagar District, 
i. 300. 

Jansath, town in Muzaffarnagar District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 302, original home 
of the Saiyid brothers, ‘king-makers' 
of Delhi, 302. 

Jaspur, town in Naini Tal District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 260. 
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Jaswantnagar, town in Etawah District, 
under Act of 1856, i. 465. 

Jats, the, their rise, a cause and effect of 
the decline of the Mughal empire, i. 26, 
shared the defeat at Panipat (1760) 
with the Marathas and Rajputs, 28; 
ravaged the Doab, 354 et passim, seized 
Agra and attacked (1763) Delhi, 29, 
checked by the Marathi, 29; their 
name-ending of Singh, 51, often 
money-lenders, 61 ; not many east of 
Rohilkhand, 248; their skill as culti¬ 
vators, 294, 336 et passim^ chief in¬ 
habitants of Bhukarherl, 291, 301, in 
Meerut, 31c, prayed (1896-7) for famine 
prices, 314; property of disloyal during 
Mutiny confiscated, 320, their general 
loyalty at the time, 335, 345 ; in Ali¬ 
garh (1757), 334; Jat architecture .at 
Gobardhan, 376, 388,formerly practised 
infanticide, 314, 508; Jat Rajas of 
Bharatpur, 374, 375. 

Jaunpur, kingdom of, its rise as an in¬ 
dependent power under the Shark! kings, 
i. 22, ii. 159, 160, its long struggle with 
Delhi and final destruction by Sikandar 
Lodi, i. 23, 420, 435, ii. 161. See also 
Jaunpur District and city. 

Jaunpur, District in Benares Division, ii. 
158-174; its natural diversity of surface 
increased by mounds, the sites of ruined, 
foigotten towns or of demolished forts, 
158, 174; too densely populated and 
cultivated for game, 159; climate 
generally moist and equable, 159; his¬ 
tory that of Zafarabad and then of the 
Shark! kingdom of Jaunpur, the rival of 
Delhi, 159, 160, overthrown by Sikan¬ 
dar Lodi, 161 ; ceded to British (1775), 
161 ; the Mutiny, 161, 162 ; the magni¬ 
ficent SharkI remains at Jaunpur, 162, 
171 ; sugar, the most valuable crop and 
important industry, 164, 165; very ex¬ 
tensive irrigation, mostly from wells, 
164, 165 ; severe drought and famine 
rare, 1896-7 an exception, 165, 166; 
disputes and riots due to pressure on 
the soil, 166; low literacy, 167 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 168. 

Jaunpur tahsil, ii. 168. 

Jaunpur city, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, ii. 170-172; on two 
main lines of railway, 170; founded 
(1359) by Firoz Shah Tughlak, 170; 
the rule of the independent SharkI 
dynasty (1394-1480), 160, 161, 170; 
its splendid buildings and patronage 
of learning, 160, 171, Jaunpur the 
Shiraz of India. 171 ; the AtMa Masjid 
(1408), 171, the ruins of the Jhanjhrl 
mosque, 171, 172, Jama Masjid (1438- 
78), now being restored, 172; many 
other mosques and tombs, but no 
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remains of palaces and colleges, 172 ; 
not an important trade centre, 172; 
bibliography, 172. 

Jewar, town in Bulandshahr District, 
under Act of i8«;6, i. 348, 349; held by 
the Begam Sumru, 348. 

Jewellery, industry of, i. 80, at Lucknow 
and by the Sonar or goldsmith caste, 
80, the decay of enamelling and in¬ 
laying, 80. 

Jhalu, town in Bijnor District, i. 314. 

Jhansi, District in Allahabad Division, 
ii. 85-108; its southern portion mixed 
up in and with Native Stales, 85; the 
variety and beauty of its scenery of 
hills and lakes, 85, 86; its Vindhyan 
rocks and Malwa trap, 86 ; hot, very 
dry, but not unhealthy, save in autumn, 
85, 86; subject to blights, droughts, 
doods, hailstorms, famine, fever, 
cholera, 87, 95; history under Chandels, 
Bundclas, Marathas, 87, 88, lapsed 
,(1853) to British, 88; the Mutiny, 
faivonred by the lapse and other causes, 
89, the treacherous massacre of the 
prisoners from the fort, 89; interchanges 
(1861, iS86)with Sindhia, 89, Gwalior 
fort exchanged for Jhansi city, 89 ; great 
wealth of archaeological remains, 90; 
low density of population, 90, highest, 
percentage of Jains, 90 ; liable to cycles 
of agricultural prosperity and de¬ 
pression, 91, 95, 96, 97; irrigation 
mainly from wells and not extensive, 
93; forests, large, of most value for 
climatic reasons, 93, 94; export of 
building stone, 94 ; well provided with 
railways and roads, 94; recurring 
famines and fevers, 95 ; dacoity and 
serious crime common in bad times, 96 ; 
the difficulties, usual in Bundelkhand, 
of satisfactory assessments, 96, 97, 
extraordinary Icgislntion, 96, 97; its 
high literacy, 98 ; bibliography, 98,99. 
See also Bum^lkhand. 

Jhansi tahsU, n. 99. 

Jhansi city, head-quarters of District, 
cantonment, and municipality, ii. 104, 
105, an important railway centre, 94, 
with increasing trade and population 
since (188^ annexation, 104, 105; 
founded under the Bundelas, 

MarathaSjOuah, 104, finally (1886) pass¬ 
ed to British by exchange with Sindhia, 
104; during the Mutiny, 89 : pictur¬ 
esquely situated round its hill-fort, 104. 

Jhinjhana, unhealthy town in MuzafTar- 
nagar District, under Act of 1856, i. 302. 

Jhusi, town in Allahabid District, under 
Act of 1856, ii. 83; its identification 
with ancient sites and archaeological 
interest, 83. 

Joshimath, village inGarhwal District, ii. 


387, 288, winter residence of the Rawal 
or chief priest of Badrlnath, 287. 

Jowdr {Andropogon Sorghum), a tall 
millet, a food-staple, cultivation of, i. 
56, area, 6 per cent, of cropped, 56, 
146, prices of, 147. See also under 
Agricultural Crops in Districts. 

Judges, of the High Court, i. 103, Dis¬ 
trict, T0.3, 104, Subordinate, 104, of 
Small Cause Courts, 104, their juris¬ 
diction, 104. See also under Crime 
and Justice in Districts. 

Judicial Commissioner, High Court of, in 
Oudh, i. 103. 

Jumna, the {Johares of Arrian), i. 6, 173, 
174, rises in Tehri State, 173, receives 
the Tons river, 173, pierces the Siwaliks, 
173, is tapped and drained by the 
Jumna and Agra Canals, 173, is rein¬ 
forced from the Ganges, 174, unlike the 
Ganges, is generally confined within its 
banks, 6, 174; joins the Ganges below 
Allahabad, 174 ; its chief iribntaries, 6, 
J 73 j ^74; Delhi and other principal 
towns, 174; the anti-typhoid virtue of 
its water, 174; its considerable traffic 
before the railway, 174; railw'ay bridges, 
174; breadth and flood discharge, 174. 

Jumna Canal, Eastern, important^ irriga¬ 
tion work of the Upper Doab, i. 208, 
209; its take-off, course, and extent, 
209; begun (1823), opened (1830), 209; 
its cost and good returns, 209; waters 
305,000 acres, 209; not now used for 
navigation, 209. 

Justice, administration of, i. 103-105; 
statistics of, 151; High Courts, presided 
over by Chief Justice in Agra, and by 
Judicial C ommissioner in Oudh, of civil 
and criminal appeal, 103; District 
Judges of original and appellate juris¬ 
diction, civil and criminal, 103, 104; 
subordinate civil courts distinct from 
courts of crime, revenue, and rent, 103 ; 
ordinary civil courts of original juris¬ 
diction, 104, 105 ; ordinary criminal 
courts of original jurisdiction, 105. 
See also under Crime and Justice in 
Districts. 

K. 

Kdbar, prevailing soil of Bundelkhand, 
always too wet or too dry, i. 212, 213, 
ii. 36 et passim. 

Kabir, his influence on the modern Radha 
Swamis, i. 46; his tomb at Maghar, ii. 

230. 

Kadipur, tahsll of Sultanpur District, ii. 
428, 429. ^ 

Kaimganj, tahsil of Farrukhabad District, 
i. 430, 431 ; its famous sugar-cane, and 
tobacco, 430. 
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